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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  step  in  the  revision  of  the  list  of  books  for  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  is  the  preparation  of  an  outline  course  of 
study  to  which  all  changes  in  the  list  must  conform.  The  Text-Book 
Commission  has  prepared  the  following  outline  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  books  for  the  next  five  years.  I 
hereby  give  my  official  approval,  as  directed  by  law,  for  the  publication 
and  use  of  this  bulletin. 

Changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  will  become  effective  as  the  books 
are  changed  in  the  respective  subjects.  jSTo  adoptions  made  from  the 
multiple  lists  submitted  by  the  Commission  can  become  effective  for  use 
before  the  school  year  1928-29,  as  the  books  now  on  the  list  and  the 
course  of  study  now  in  use  will  be  applicable  to  the  school  year  1927-28. 

As  each  major  subject  is  dealt  with  from  year  to  year,  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  detailed  outlines  of  these  subjects,  as  required  by  Section  39 
of  the  School  Code,  will  be  prepared  and  published  from  time  to  time. 

This  publication  is  not  intended  for  classroom  use  by  the  teachers,  but 
is  a  statement  of  principles  for  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in 
the  revision  and  simplification  of  elementary  school  practice.  For  this 
reason,  only  a  limited  number  is  being  printed. 


June  27,  1927. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


State  of  jSTorth  Carolina, 
Text-Book  Commission, 
Ealeigh,  June  22,  1927. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Allen, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  Article  30,  Section  328,  of  the  Public 
School  Law  of  North  Carolina,  Codification  of  1923,  we  herewith  sub- 
mit the  following  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  view  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  grades,  we  recommend  that  the  subject  of  Civics  and  Ameri- 
canism be  transferred  to  the  high  school  grades  where  it  more  properly 
belongs. 

We  propose  first  to  consider  a  change  in  texts  for  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish (language  and  grammar),  and  for  the  subject  of  health  education  of 
elementary  science  for  the  year  1928-29. 

Our  second  study  will  be  of  the  subjects  of  reading  and  spelling  for 
the  year  1929-30. 

The  consideration  of  a  change  in  texts  in  all  other  subjects  is  deferred 
for  the  time  being.  Your  Commission  will  consider  changes  in  texts  in 
these  subjects  when  in  its  judgment  texts  more  suitable  than  those  now 
in  use  can  be  found. 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  adoptions  of  text-books,  we  recommend  that 
the  detailed  course  of  study  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  be  pre- 
pared when  or  as  adoptions  are  made. 

We  believe  that  the  transfer  and  elimination  of  texts  in  certain  grades 
recommended  are  in  keeping  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
present  day,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  follow  recommendations  as  outlined. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  Akers,  Chairman; 
Ruth  Gunter,  Secretary; 
Ethel  McNairy, 
Anne  Holdford, 
Benj.  L.  Smith, 
R.  G.  Fitzgerald, 
Chester  C.  Ha  worth, 
North  Carolina  Text-Booh  Commission. 
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BOOKS  BY  GRADES 
First  Grade 

Two  basal  Primers 
Two  basal  First  Readers 
One  supplementary  Pre-Primer 
One  supplementary  Primer 
One  supplementary  First  Reader 


Second  Grade 

Two  basal  Second  Readers  (one  of 

literary  and  one  of  work  type) 
One  supplementary  book  of  First 

Grade  difficulty 
Three  supplementary  books  of  Sec- 
ond Grade  difficulty 


Third  Grade 

 Two  basal  Third  Readers  (one  of 

literary  and  one  of  work  type) 

One  supplementary  book  of  Second 
Grade  difficulty 

Three  supplementary  books  of  Third 
Grade  difficulty 


Fourth  Grade 

Reading  Five  books  One  basal  Fourth  Reader  (of  the 

work  type) 
One  supplementary  book  of  Third 

Grade  difficulty 
Three  supplementary  books  (one  of 
literary  type,  one  a  complete  story 
of  merit,  and  one  science) 


Language  

Text 

Arithmetic  

Text 

N.  C.  Geography 

Text 

N.  C.  History 

Text 

Health  

No  text 

Spelling  

Text 

Music  

Text 

Writing  

Text 

Drawing  

..Text 

Reading  Seven  books. 


Language  No  text 

Arithmetic  No  text 

Health  No  text 

Spelling  No  text 

Music  No  text 

Writing  Text 

Drawing  No  text 


Reading  Six  books. 


Language  No  text 

Arithmetic  No  text 

Health  No  text 

Spelling  Text 

Music  Text 

Writing  Text 

Drawing....:  No  text 


Reading  Six  books. 


Language  No  text 

Arithmetic  Text 

Health  No  text 

Spelling  Text 

Music  Text 

Writing  Text 

Drawing  Text 
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Fifth  Grade 

Reading  Five  books  One  basal  Fifth  Reader  of  the  work 

type 

One  supplementary  book  of  Fourth 
Grade  difficulty 

Three  supplementary  books  (two  of 
the  literary  type,  one  a  complete 
story  of  merit) 

Language  Text 

Arithmetic  Text 

U.  S.  Geography  Text 

U.  S.  History  Text 

Health  Text 

Spelling  Text 

Music  Text 

Writing  .Text 

Drawing  Text 

Sixth  Grade 

Reading  Five  books  One  basal  Sixth  Reader  of  the  work 

type 

One  supplementary  book  of  Fifth 
Grade  difficulty 

Three  supplementary  books  of  Sixth 
Grade  difficulty  (one  of  the  lit- 
erary type,  one  a  complete  story 
of  merit,  and  one  a  Science 
Reader) 

Language  Text 

Arithmetic  Text 

Geography  Text 

History  Text 

Health  Text 

Spelling  Text 

Music  Text 

Writing  Text 

Drawing  Text 

Seventh  Grade 

Reading  Five  books  One  basal  Seventh  Grade  Reader  of 

the  work  type 
One  supplementary  book  of  Sixth 

Grade  difficulty 
Three  supplementary  books  (one  of 
the  literary  type,  one  a  complete 
story  of  merit,  and  one  biograph- 
ical) 

Language  Text 

Arithmetic  Text 

Geography  Text 

U.  S.  History  Text 

Spelling  Text 

Music  Text 

Writing  .Text 

Drawing  Text 


Note — It  is  recommended  that  Civics  and  Americanism  be  carried  over  to 
the  High  School. 
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READING 

General  Aims: 

1.  To  extend  the  experiences  of  boys  and  girls,  to  stimulate  their  thinking 
powers,  and  to  elevate  their  tastes. 

2.  To  develop  strong  motives  for  and  permanent  interests  in  reading  that 
will  inspire  the  present  and  future  life  of  the  reader  and  provide  for  whole- 
some use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  To  develop  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  are  essential  to  the  various 
types  of  reading  activities  in  which  children  and  adults  should  engage. 

4.  To  recognize  individual  differences  among  children. 

First  Grade 

The  most  important  purposes  of  First  Grade  Reading  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  training  and  experience  which  prepare  pupils  for  instruc- 
tion in  reading. 

2.  To  introduce  the  children  to  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  read  independently  and  intelligently  very  simple 
passages,  such  as  are  found  in  the  first  readers  in  common  use. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  knowledge  secured  from  reading. 

Second  and  Third  Grades 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  period  is  rapid  development  of 
attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  on  which  intelligent  interpretation,  fluent,  accu- 
rate oral  reading  and  rapid  silent  reading  depend. 

The  specific  aims  in  instruction  in  reading  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 
are  : 

1.  To  provide  a  rich  variety  of  reading  experience  based  on  the  world's 
greatest  stories  for  children,  and  on  informational  material  which  challenge 
pupils'  interests  in  other  activities. 

2.  To  stimulate  interest  in  reading  wholesome  books  for  pleasure  and  in- 
formation and  to  establish  the  habit  of  reading  independently. 

3.  To  secure  rapid  growth  in  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation  and  organ- 
ization of  material  read. 

4.  To  increase  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  oral  and  silent  reading. 

5.  To  provide  for  development  of  desirable  habits  of  interpretative  oral 
reading  and  of  appropriate  standards  in  specific  oral  reading  situations. 

6.  To  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  use  intelligently  the  information 
obtained  from  reading. 

Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades 

General  Aims: 

This  is  the  period  of  wide  reading  to  extend  and  enrich  experience  and  to 
cultivate  important  reading  attitudes,  habits,  and  tastes. 
The  essential  purposes  of  this  period  are: 

1.  To  provide  rich  and  varied  experiences  in  practically  every  field  of 
thought  and  activity  for  which  children  are  prepared,  as  history,  biography, 
geography,  travel,  science,  art,  recreation,  and  literature. 

2.  To  continue  the  development  of  interest  in  entertaining,  instructive, 
and  worth-while  reading. 
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3.  To  quicken  their  thinking  powers. 

4.  To  develop  speed  in  silent  reading. 

5.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  study  habits. 

6.  To  improve  the  quality  of  oral  interpretation  and  to  develop  standards 
for  use  in  oral  reading  situations. 

7.  To  train  in  economical  and  effective  use  of  books. 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 
Outstanding  Principles 

1.  In  life  the  need  for  oral  English  is  greater  than  the  need  for  written 
English. 

2.  People  learn  to  speak  by  speaking.  Rules  of  grammar  may  help  older 
pupils  correct  bad  habits,  but  have  very  little  influence  on  the  formation  of 
speech  habits. 

3.  In  the  primary  grades  the  major  part  of  the  English  expression  should 
be  oral. 

4.  Freedom  and  joy  in  expression  should  be  the  first  goal  in  oral  English 
in  the  primary  grades. 

5.  In  order  to  talk  or  write  well  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  say. 
Therefore  children  should  be  given  the  greatest  possible  number  of  enriching 
experiences  and  be  allowed  often  to  choose  their  own  topics  for  composition. 

6.  Children  should  learn  from  experience  that  the  way  to  hold  interest  is 
to  have  something  to  say  and  say  it  well. 

7.  The  right  use  of  literature  should  be  a  most  effective  agency  in  language 
teaching. 

8.  When  a  child  has  found  his  weak  points,  he  should  try  to  overcome 
them  by  drilling  himself  along  the  line  of  his  needs  and  noting  his  progress. 

9.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  quality  rather  than  quantity  in  all 
composition  work. 

10.  A  rich  vocabulary  is  necessary  for  adequate  expression  and  understand- 
ing. Children  should  form  the  habit  of  adopting  and  using  new  words  which 
fit  their  needs. 

11.  Much  uncensored  written  work  in  other  classes  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  English  class  in  composition  training. 

12.  If  clear  thinking  and  adequate  expression  are  demanded  in  all  school 
exercises,  there  will  be  less  trouble  with  the  "sentence  sense." 

13.  Good  oral  work  should  be  the  basis  for  all  written  work. 

Sloman  says:  "When  we  speak  of  language  as  a  school  subject,  we  mean 
that  time  devoted  to  teaching  the  children  how  to  express  ideas  in  English 
freely,  accurately,  concisely,  and  in  a  way  to  make  others  understand  and 
act!" 

Application  of  Principles 

1.    Aims  or  Objectives. 

In  order  to  teach  children  to  express  their  ideas  freely,  etc.,  the  following 
aims  or  objectives  should  be  set  up: 
a.  Knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself: 

Rules  or  principles  for  good  language,  both  oral  and  written,  should  be 
developed. 
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b.  Social  efficiency. 

Knowledge  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  applied. 

(1)  Good  language  habits  and  skills  develop  through  use. 

(2)  Right  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciations  developed. 

2.  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter. 

Instead  of  the  subject  matter  being  selected  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
technical  side,  or  its  content  selected  for  the  purpose  of  lining  out  principles, 
the  subject  matter  for  a  course  in  language  and  grammar  should  be  selected 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  children's  interests,  needs,  and  capacities.  It 
should  to  some  extent  be  drawn  from  other  subjects,  for  example,  history  and 
geography,  etc. 

The  proper  results  will  not  be  accomplished  if  language  is  taught  inci- 
dentally. Neither  is  it  best  to  teach  it  entirely  as  a  separate  subject,  but  the 
subject  matter  should  be  arranged  by  projects  or  problems.  The  sequence  of 
subject  matter  within  a  grade  should  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
children's  needs  and  interests.  The  progression  from  grade  to  grade  should 
be  according  to  differences  in  children's  needs. 

3.  Method  of  Procedure. 

The  pupils'  experiences  should  be  effectively  utilized.  The  material  should 
be  introduced  through  situations  familiar  to  the  children.  Lessons  should 
be  presented  in  form  and  language  adapted  to  pupils'  understanding.  Pro- 
vision for  individual  differences  should  be  made  through  an  appeal  to  a  wide 
variety  of  interests  and  abilities.  Provision  should  be  made  for  pupils  to 
independently  test  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  achievements.  A  variety 
of  interesting  activities  calling  for  natural  expression  should  be  made  use  of, 
such  as  dramatizing,  play-writing,  dialogues,  school  papers,  etc.  Adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  drill  to  habituate  correct  forms  of  speech.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  effective  correlation  of  language  study  and  other 
subjects.  In  the  primary  grades  the  greater  part  of  the  language  work  should 
be  oral.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  amount  of  written  work  should  increase. 
There  should  be  adequate  provision  for  different  types  of  language  work, 
i.e.,  narration,  description,  etc.  Provision  should  be  made  for  enriching  the 
vocabulary  of  pupils.  Materials  of  local  interest  should  be  utilized.  The 
range  of  literature  used  should  be  wide  and  should  make  appeal  to  the  many 
interests  of  the  child.  There  should  be  provision  for  abundant  and  varied 
material  suitable  for  memorizing. 

4.  Results  or  Outcomes  to  be  Expected. 

The  outcomes  to  be  expected  should  be  outlined  as  definite  goals  for  each 
grade.  They  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  objectives  set  up  and  should 
serve  as  standards  against  which  learnings  could  be  checked. 

First  and  Second  Grades 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  greater  part  of  the  work  should  be  oral. 
Freedom  and  joy  of  expression  should  be  encouraged.  The  development  of 
the  "sentence  sense"  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Children 
should  have  conscious  practice  in  correcting  common  errors  of  speech.  They 
should  have  information  with  regard  to  such  technical  matters  as  their  needs 
may  suggest. 
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Third  Grade 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in 
the  first  and  second  grades.  More  written  work  can  be  expected  in  this 
grade,  but  the  majority  of  the  work  should  be  oral.  The  use  of  the  para- 
graph as  a  unit  of  expression  should  be  taught.  Children  should  have 
conscious  practice  in  correcting  common  errors  of  speech.  They  should  have 
information  about  such  technical  matters  as  the  needs  of  the  grade  may 
suggest.    They  should  form  certain  definite  language  habits. 

Fourth  Grade 

In  this  grade  the  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  introduced.  The  amount 
of  written  work  should  increase.  Further  information  should  be  given  in 
such  technicalities  as  capitalization,  punctuation,  abbreviation,  and  contrac- 
tion. Additional  definite  language  habits  should  be  formed.  Drill  in  cor- 
recting common  errors  of  speech  should  continue. 

Fifth  Grade 

In  this  grade  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  logically  related 
sentences.  The  paragraph  as  the  unit  of  composition  should  receive  further 
emphasis.  More  written  work  can  be  expected  in  this  grade.  Knowledge  of 
additional  technicalities  should  be  presented.  Work  in  correcting  speech 
errors  should  be  continued. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

The  work  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  should  continue  and  extend  the 
work  of  the  fifth  grade.  Instruction  in  such  further  technicalities  as  the 
needs  of  the  grade  may  suggest  should  be  given.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
seventh  grade  provision  should  be  made  for  a  systematic  review  of  all  the 
technicalities  treated  in  the  course  of  study. 

ARITHMETIC 

The  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  should  provide  for  the  giving  of  number 
concepts,  mastery  in  the  handling  of  materials  and  processes,  and  skill  in 
meeting  practical  life  situations  that  demand  a  knowledge  of  numbers. 

The  subject  matter  should  in  as  far  as  possible  come  out  of  actual  experi- 
ence and  in  all  cases  be  adequately  motivated. 

In  each  grade  one  factor  should  command  a  consideration  of  prominence. 
However,  everything  that  is  learned  should  be  retained  and  added  to  through- 
out the  entire  course,  and  everything  that  comes  in  the  course  should  be 
borne  in  mind  and  prepared  for  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  work  should  be  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  individual  differences  of 
children — easy  enough  for  the  dullest  and  hard  enough  for  the  brightest. 
Adequate  provision  for  projects  will  help  to  take  care  of  this  as  well  as  make 
the  subject  more  interesting. 

An  abundance  of  oral  work  should  be  given  throughout  the  course. 

Much  drill  will  be  required,  but  it  will  be  provided  to  develop  capacity  for 
using  numbers  in  actual  life  situations  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  Prob- 
lems in  the  primary  grades  will  make  clear  the  meaning  and  processes  and 
motivate  the  drill. 


Outline  Course  of  Study 
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Each  factor  and  particularly  each  year's  work  should  receive  a  review  to 
fix  topics  and  processes  in  mind. 

It  will  be  expected  that  teachers  will  make  adaptations,  deletions,  and 
supplements  to  any  course  of  study  and  to  any  text-books. 

First  Grade 

Wide  experience  through  play  and  work,  creating  a  feeling  of  need  of  num- 
bers. Rich  opportunity  for  formation  of  number,  size,  arrangement,  and  form 
concepts.  LEARN  TO  COUNT.  Learn  some  of  the  primary  facts  of  addition 
and  subtraction.    Work  incidental.    No  text. 

Second  Grade 

Continuation  of  incidental  number  concept  forming.  Reading  and  writing 
of  numbers.  Learn  to  estimate  length,  weight,  height,  capacity,  and  time.  Be 
able  to  recognize  symbols  and  to  understand  terms.  LEARN  ADDITIVE 
AND  SUBTRACTIVE  FACTS.   Work  more  definite  and  systematic.    No  text. 

Third  Grade 

Review  and  continuation  of  previous  work.  LEARN  MULTIPLICATIVE 
AND  DIVISIVE  FACTS.  Do  written  multiplication  with  one-figured  multi- 
pliers and  division  with  one-figured  divisors.  Understand  the  meaning  of 
terms  pertaining  to  multiplication  and  division.  Text. 

Fourth  Grade 

Review  and  continuation  of  previous  work.  Learn  division,  particularly 
LONG  DIVISION.    Gain  an  ability  to  handle  simple  fractional  forms.  Text. 

Fifth  Grade 

Review  and  continuation  of  previous  work.  LEARN  THE  FOUR  PROC- 
ESSES OF  HANDLING  COMMON  AND  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS  AND 
MIXED  NUMBERS.  Make  application  of  these  and  previous  work  to  life 
problems.  Text. 

Sixth  Grade 

Review  and  continuation  of  previous  work.  LEARN  TO  WORK  PER- 
CENTAGE. Make  application  of  this  and  previous  work  to  life  problems. 
Text. 

Seventh  Grade 

Review  and  continuation  of  previous  work.  APPLICATION  OF  ARITH- 
METIC TO  LIFE  SITUATIONS  IN  COMMON  BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONS. 
Learn  to  read  and  make  graphs,  work  algebraic  equations,  and  understand 
and  handle  observational  and  constructive  geometry.  Round  out  the  needs  of 
the  average  citizen  who  is  not  in  some  special  vocation.  Text. 
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Outline  Course  of  Study 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

History,  nature  study,  geography,  and  health  should  be  presented  as  one 
subject  in  the  primary  grades.  Such  problems  should  be  developed  in  the 
light  of  the  interest  of  the  child  rather  than  in  the  light  of  the  interest  of  the 
adult.  These  problems  should  give  him  experiences  which  will  enable  him  to 
live  more  efficiently  as  a  human  being  in  his  own  social  group. 

First  Grade 

The  course  of  study  for  grade  one  should  be  a  presentation  of  the  child's 
own  home  and  the  things  of  nature  and  health  belonging  to  such  a  topic. 

Second  Grade 

The  social  study  program  for  this  grade  should  present  the  homes  of  Early 
Cave  Men,  of  Indians,  of  Arabs,  of  Eskimos,  and  of  any  other  similar  peoples. 
Nature  study  and  health  pertaining  to  the  development  of  such  topics  should 
be  taught.  In  addition,  nature  study  and  health,  which  was  begun  in  the  first 
grade  and  which  pertains  chiefly  to  the  child's  own  life  and  environment, 
should  be  continued. 

Third  Grade 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  children  of  this  and  other  lands  should  be 
the  basic  topic  for  the  social  study  program  for  this  group.  The  work  begun 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  in  nature  study  and  health  should  be  con- 
tinued. However,  curriculum  makers  should  provide  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive interpretation. 

THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

(Only  Geography  and  History) 

As  shown  by  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Nation  in  curriculum  making  would 
demand  the  "integration"  of  the  social  studies.  It  is  believed  that  such  is  the 
ideal,  but  on  account  of  existing  conditions  a  conservative  step  should  be 
taken.  Our  next  step  in  curriculum  making  for  the  social  studies  should  con- 
cern two  phases  of  the  work.  The  first  has  to  do  with  grade  placement,  which 
should  provide  for  one  cycle  plan  in  geography,  and  at  the  same  time  organ- 
ize the  topics  in  both  geography  and  history  so  that  correlation  may  be  made 
possible  in  a  grade.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  live  problems 
involving  child  interest  as  well  as  possessing  adult  value.  The  teaching  of 
geography  and  history  process  problems  should  not  be  stressed  as  has  been 
done  heretofore. 


Outline  Course  of  Study 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Primary  Aim: 

To  acquaint  children  with  the  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  lives  of 
people  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

Fourth  Grade 

North    Carolina    Geography    and  North 
Other  Regional  Geography  of  the 
United  States: 

The  coast,  the  Piedmont  section, 
the  mountains  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  the  rivers,  the  cities,  offer 
almost  every  variety  of  geography 
that  could  be  presented.  Home  in- 
dustries, factories,  and  all  other  en- 
terprises abound  in  the  State,  and 
they  can  be  presented  in  an  interest- 
ing way  to  the  fourth  grade  child. 
From  a  study  of  State  geography  can 
evolve  regional  geography  of  the 
United  States.  Text  to  suit  the 
topic. 


HISTORY 
Primary  Aim: 

To  give  children  past  experiences 
of  the  race  in  order  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  present. 

Carolina's  Great  Heroes, 
Civics,  and  Americanism: 
The  North  Carolina  History  here 
will  closely  relate  to  that  of  North 
Carolina  Geography.  Civics  and 
Americanism,  if  presented  correctly, 
will  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  child. 
The  need  of  better  and  more  beauti- 
ful homes  and  schools,  Clean-Up 
Weeks,  how  to  spend  leisure  time, 
safety  in  town,  city,  and  on  high- 
ways, how  the  county  and  com- 
munity are  governed,  and  a  deep  love 
and  respect  of  country  can  be 
stressed  in  this  grade.  Text  to  suit 
the  topic. 


Fifth  Grade 


Western  Hemisphere: — The  United 

States  and  Her  Neighbors: 

How  man  lives  and  works  in  each 
section  as  influenced  by  geographical 
conditions.  The  concrete  presenta- 
tion of  the  farmer  at  work,  the  men 
of  the  factories  at  their  business, 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  many 
world  occupations  should  be  stressed. 
Text  to  suit  the  topic. 

Sixth  Grade 

Eastern  Hemisphere — Europe,  Aus-       European  History 

tralia,  Africa,  and  Asia: 

How  man  lives  and  works  in  these 
countries  and  the  effect  of  geographi- 
cal conditions  upon  past  and  present 
political  relationships.  Text  to  suit 
the  topic. 

Seventh  Grade 


Famous  American  Men  and  Women 
of  the  United  States: 
Biographies  and  accounts  of  their 
travels,  explorations,  inventions,  and 
heroic  deeds.    Text  to  suit  the  topic. 


As  a  comprehensive  background 
for  American  History.  Text  to  suit 
the  topic. 


World  Powers: 

New  view  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions and  interdependence  of  peoples, 
using  United  States  as  the  point  of 
departure  and  for  comparative  pur- 
poses.   Text  to  suit  the  topic. 


History  of  the  United  States: 

Systematic  study  of  our  American 
civilization.    Text  to  suit  the  topic. 
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Outlixe  Course  of  Study 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(This  outline  is  taken  from  the  course  icritten  by  the  jyrevious  Commission) 

The  aim  of  a  course  of  study  in  health  education  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  to  give  the  information,  develop  the  interests,  and  fix  the  habits 
that  foster  the  highest  possible  degree  of  physical  efficiency. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study,  therefore,  should  contain  the 
elements  of  health  knowledge,  health  habits,  and  health  activities. 

Health  knowledge  should  center  largely  in  information  relating  to  proper 
care  of  the  body,  the  requirements  of  sanitary  living  conditions  in  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  community,  first  aid  and  accident  prevention,  and  the 
elementary  facts  concerning  the  structure  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  with 
emphasis  on  the  structure,  function,  and  care  of  the  most  important  organs. 
These  fundamental  facts  should  furnish  the  basis  of  intelligent  interests  in 
the  development  of  correct  health  habits. 

Health  habits,  however,  should  be  developed  and  made  automatic  through 
constant  practice  of  the  rules  of  healthy  living.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  of  study  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  daily  life  of  the  school 
should  emphasize  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  relating  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  food,  clothing,  exercise,  rest,  fresh  air,  and  the  avoidance 
and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

Health  habits  should  be  supplemented  by  well  planned  and  organized 
physical  activities.  The  play  spirit  should  enter  largely  into  these  activities. 
In  the  primary  grades  occupation  games  and  activities,  rhythmic  plays,  and 
other  simple  spontaneous  activities  and  in  the  grammar  grades  games  requir- 
ing skill  and  competition  and  involving  cooperation  and  team  spirit,  folk 
dances,  and  pageant  and  festival  programs,  should  be  utilized. 

In  the  primary  grades  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  development  of 
health  habits.  The  chief  reliance  for  motive  should  be  based  upon  the  spon- 
taneous interest  of  small  children  in  all  sorts  of  activities  and  projects  involv- 
ing the  play  spirit,  their  own  personal  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  others. 

In  the  grammar  grades  greater  emphasis  than  was  required  in  the  preced- 
ing grades  should  be  placed  upon  the  reasons  for  health  rules.  The  subject 
matter  should  provide  accurate  and  scientific  information.  Recognition 
should  also  be  given  to  the  more  formal  aspect  of  physical  development.  Ex- 
ercises in  light  gymnastics  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  program  of 
health  education  in  these  grades.  These  exercises  should  be  educational,  cor- 
rective, and  hygienic.  They  should  stimulate  mental  alertness,  improve  pos- 
ture and  carriage,  and  develop  muscular  control  and  physical  vigor. 

Motive  in  these  grades  should  be  provided  largely  through  the  intelligent 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  own  health  and  physical  development,  through 
activities  involving  the  use  of  games,  folk  dances,  pageant  and  festival  pro- 
grams, and  through  projects  relating  to  school  and  community  health  move- 
ments. 


Outline  Course  of  Study 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

(This  outline  is  taken  from  course  of  study  icritten  by  previous  Commission) 
The  aim  of  a  course  of  study  in  music  in  the  elementary  school  should  be 
to  cultivate  the  ability  to  listen  to  good  music  with  intelligent  enjoyment,  to 
develop  the  power  of  self-expression  through  singing,  to  improve  oral  expres- 
sion by  the  application  to  speech  of  the  principles  of  tone  and  enunciation 
used  in  singing,  and  to  promote  a  better  school  spirit  and  a  better  community 
spirit. 

The  study  of  music  should  begin  in  the  primary  grades.  Material  for  these 
grades  should  include  motion  songs,  singing  games,  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
set  to  music,  hymns  and  religious  songs,  and  patriotic  and  seasonal  songs. 

Songs  should  be  taught  wholly  by  rote  in  the  first  grade.  Sight  reading 
should  begin  in  the  second  grade  and  continue  with  more  difficult  selections 
in  the  third  grade.  As  far  as  possible  all  monotones  should  be  eliminated 
and  a  soft  light  high  sustained  singing  tone  established. 

Material  for  the  grammar  grades  should  include  folk-songs,  patriotic  songs, 
ballads,  seasonal  singing,  hymns  and  religious  songs,  and  songs  for  holidays 
and  special  celebrations.  Sight  reading,  and  the  teaching  of  various  forms 
in  music  as  to  construction  and  effect  should  be  emphasized.  Simple  part 
singing  should  be  introduced.  Simple  natural  singing  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  child. 

Extensive  use  should  be  made  of  the  phonograph  to  cultivate  appreciation 
of  good  music,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  community 
singing,  as  these  tend  to  create  greater  sociability  and  to  enhance  civic  pride. 

Aims:  SPELLING 

1.  To  make  automatic  the  accepted  sequence  of  letters  in  words  most  com- 
monly needed  for  expression  of  thought  in  writing. 

2.  To  develop  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  to  be  spelled. 

3.  To  develop  what  is  termed  a  spelling  consciousness. 

4.  To  develop  a  spelling  conscience. 

5.  To  develop  a  technique  for  the  study  of  spelling. 
Texts  from  second  through  seventh  grades. 

Aim:  WRITING 

Writing  is  a  language  tool — a  substitute  for  speech.    It  should  develop  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  write  legibly,  with  ease  and  neatness. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  speed  should  be  emphasized  as  important,  but  as 
an  element  to  which  legibility  should  not  be  sacrificed. 
Minimum  Essentials: 

The  essentials  of  good  writing  are:  1st,  legibility;  2d,  ease  of  execution, 
facilitated  by  helpful  position. 

Illegible  forms  mean  wasted  energy  for  both  writer  and  reader.  Slow, 
cramped  finger  movements  mean  restricted  energy  and  limited  product. 

In  primary  grades,  first  and  second,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  for- 
mation of  words  and  sentences,  using  board,  crayon,  and  eraser  or  large 
pieces  of  unruled  paper.  The  child  should  be  able  to  write  names  and  simple 
sentences.    Muscular  movement  should  not  be  emphasized. 

In  grammar  grades  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  should  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  emphasizing  position,  muscular  movement,  and  neatness. 
Begin  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  grade  four.    Text  in  all  grades. 
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Outline  Course  of  Study 


DRAWING 

The  aim  of  a  course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  and  to 
develop  self-expression.  The  function  of  drawing  is  to  communicate  values 
through  form  and  color  to  an  interested  audience. 

Primary  Grades 
Form  and  color  should  be  taught  incidentally. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades  should  consist  of  objects  with 
which  the  child  is  familiar,  such  as  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  leaves,  toys,  vege- 
tables, animals,  and  stories.  The  child  should  draw  things  though  they  do 
not  conform  to  fact.  The  child  must  have  an  actual  need  for  the  things  he 
draws  if  he  is  to  get  knowledge  that  will  be  permanent.  He  must  draw  with 
purpose  of  decorating  or  making  something.  He  must  study  color  and  form 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  color  scheme  with  something  he  is  mak- 
ing. In  these  grades  much  time  should  be  spent  in  the  study  of  suitable 
pictures  in  language  correlation.  Primary  colors  may  be  used.  Use  illus- 
trated books  and  dramatization. 

Grammar  Grades 

Continue  and  extend  the  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades.  Teach  the 
use  of  primary  and  secondary  colors.  Instruction  in  blending  colors  should 
be  given,  using  water  colors.  The  detailed  course  of  study  should  provide 
much  picture  study,  for  hundreds  see  pictures  to  one  who  produces  them; 
much  practice  in  drawing,  drawing  to  scale,  work  in  lettering  and  designing, 
and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  perspection. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  should  be  so  organized  and  presented  as 
to  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  lead  to  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  practical  needs  of  life.  Give  special  emphasis  to  self-expres- 
sion.  Use  illustrated  books  and  dramatization.   Text  in  grades  III-VII. 
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INTRODUCTION 


These  standards  for  elementary  schools  have  been  prepared  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of 
the  elementary  schools,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  our  public  school 
system,  must  meet  the  common  needs  of  all  children,  not  only  in  giving 
them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education,  but  in  enriching  and  broadening 
their  lives. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  superintendents,  supervisors, 
principals  and  teachers  whose  hearty  co-operation  made  possible  the  study 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  on  which  these  standards  are  based,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committees  on  standards  from  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  standards  will  serve  many  useful  purposes  for 
county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education;  not  only  in  plan- 
ning the  organization  of  the  entire  system,  but  also  in  setting  up  a  new  level 
of  teacher  preparation,  and  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  increased  teaching 
equipment.  It  should  be  a  great  stimulus  to  local  communities  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  better  educational  facilities. 

The  State  Department  will  send  a  visitor  to  schools  desiring  to  be 
accredited;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  a  list  of  the  standard 
schools,  measuring  up  to  the  standards  herein  set  forth,  will  be  printed  for 
distribution.  This  list  will  be  based  on  information  secured  by  visits  and 
from  the  reports  submitted  by  the  various  schools. 

Perhaps  the  standards  will  need  to  be  modified  within  the  next  few 
years,  so  as  to  include  a  principal  who,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  proper  school  authorities,  will  have  direct  supervisory  authority 
over  the  activities  of  the  elementary  school. 

It  is  suggested  that  superintendents  begin  to  give  the  same  careful 
consideration  to  the  employment  of  principals  for  elementary  schools 
that  they  have  been  giving  heretofore  to  the  selection  of  high  school 
principals.  An  elementary  principal  should  be  thoroughly  familiar,  by 
both  training  and  practice  with  the  whole  elementary  field,  and  the  same 
high  level  of  training  should  be  required  as  is  now  required  of  supervisors. 

In  the  union  schools,  of  course,  the  high  school  principal  will  have 
general  administrative  control.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  could  be  made  a  part  time  supervising  principal  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  great  good,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  accomplished. 

I,  therefore,  commend  to  all  people  interested  in  elementary  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  a  careful  study  of  this  bulletin,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  their  localities. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Standards  for  Elementary  Schools 

CLASSES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


Two  groups  of  standard  elementary  schools  have  been  worked  out.  In 
each  group  are  two  classes.    These  are: 

Group  I — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 

The  requirements  for  these  groups  are  as  follows: 

GROUP  I— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  fourteen  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. t    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  cer- 
tificate lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High 
School  Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  450  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  forty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
five  to  seven. § 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — -four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  700  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary 
and  six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh 
school  year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1928-29  ;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  I— CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  cer- 
tificate lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High 
School  Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approxi- 
mately forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.} 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
five  to  seven.§ 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

GROUP  II— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  term.    Eight  months  or  160  days  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  cer- 
tificate lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High 
School  Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.} 

6.  7  and  8.    Same  as  in  "Group  I — Class  B"  above. 


*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary 
and  six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh 
school  year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  192S-29  ;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

%  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  II— CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  seven  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers.f    All  teachers  must  hold  at  least  Elemen- 

tary A  Certificates.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Certificates  may 
teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  205  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven. § 

A  teacher's  desk  (Jictidnary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  300  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1928-29  ;  certainly  in 
a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each 
additional  teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  con- 
sidered temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching-  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all  seven- 
year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school  which 
follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work, 
and  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Textbooks. 

The  State  adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Required  Subjects. 

The  course  of  study  should  include: 

English  (Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling) — grades  one  to  seven; 
Arithmetic — grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven; 
History  (including  North  Carolina  History  in  the  sixth  grade) — 
grades  five  to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade 
seven. 

The  amount  of  time  specified  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects : 

Health  and  Physical  Education — grades  one  to  seven,  120  minutes 
per  week. 

Writing* — grades  one  to  six,  75  minutes  per  week;  grade  seven, 
45  minutes. 

Music** — grades  one  to  seven,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Drawing — grades  one  to  seven,  60  minutes. 

Amount  of  Work  Required  by  Grades. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of 
pupils  and  as  outlining  by  grades  the  work  in  each  subject. 

Standard  Tests. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  schools  employ  measurements  as  an  aid 
in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  ability  to  learn.  Intelligence 
tests,  and  Standard  Achievement  Tests  should  be  used  as  a  help  in  the 
classification  of  pupils,  to  reveal  individual  needs  and  to  indicate  the  prog- 
ress of  the  class. 


*  Less  time  may  be  given  if  pupils  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  standard  writing 
scale. 

**  Music  texts  are  required.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  them,  the  school  is  required  to 
own  at  least  two  sets  of  State  adopted  texts  (30  copies  each)  to  be  used  from  grade  to 
grade. 
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Completion  of  a  Standard  Elementary  School. 

This  includes  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course 
of  study  in  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  with  the 
specified  amount  of  time  devoted  to  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Writ- 
ing, Music  and  Art  Education. 

Pupils  completing  the  course  in  a  standard  elementary  school  should  be 
issued  Certificates  of  Completion  which  will  entitle  them  to  enter  a  stand- 
ard high  school  without  examination. 

SUGGESTIVE  TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 


GRADES— MINUTES   PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

English  : 

Reading  and  Literature 

550 

525 

400 

300 

225 

200 

Language 

100 

100 

150 

175 

175 

200 

j-  400* 

Spelling 

50f 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

Writing^ 

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

75 

50 

Arithmetic 

50 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

240 

Geography   (including  North  Carolina 

Geography)  and  Elementary  Science- 

— § 

-§ 

50 

150 

160 

180 

240 

History  (including  North  Carolina  His- 

tory in  sixth  grade)  and  Civics 

— § 

-§ 

-§ 

50 

120 

160 

240 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Art   Education    (Fine   and  Industrial 

Arts) 

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

90 

60** 

Music 

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

The  above  time  allotments  include  both  study  and  recitation  time.  Study 
time  may  be  a  part  of  the  recitation  period  or  a  separate  period  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  Unassigned  time  should  be  used  as  best  meets  the  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Ethics  and  Moral  Training  should  be  provided  for  in  all 
grades. 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Pupil's  Individual  Permanent  Record. 

All  standard  elementary  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  complete,  accu- 
rate, cumulative  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including 
his  final  standing  and  location  by  grade.  The  individual  record  sheets  of  the 
register  should  be  detached,  placed  in  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
permanently  filed.  A  supply  of  individual  manila  envelopes  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Barrett  Printing  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  Only  one  envelope  will  be 
needed  for  each  pupil  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school. 
Annual  Report. 

A  preliminary  report  at  the  opening  of  school  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  required  of  all  standard 
schools. 


*  English  includes  Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling,    f  Last  half  of  term, 
f  .Less  time  should  be  given  by  students  measuring  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  Standard 
Writing  Scale. 

§  Frequently  included  in  language  work  and  opening  exercises.  At  other  times  special 
periods  are  used. 

**  Additional  time  (1  y2  to  2  hrs.)  should  be  added  if  industrial  and  practical  arts  are 
taught. 
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EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  selected, 
including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel,  history,  biography, 
science.  Lists  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade,  including  books 
recently  published  or  especially  recommended,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBE 
Effective  teaching  of  Geography  and  History  requires  not  only  reference 
and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.    The  requirements  for 
use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 
Globe. 

At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 
Maps. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection  Asia 
United  States  Africa 
North  America  Australia 
South  America  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Europe  Western  Hemisphere 

At  least  five  of  the  above  are  required. 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

At  least  three  under  A  above  are  required. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  seven  maps  under  A  are  required. 
Also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Historical  Series;  Atlas: 

An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History  are 
recommended,  not  required. 
Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or  in 
an  individual  or  group  case. 

Requirements.  LIBRARY 

A  carefully  selected,  well  organized  library  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  school.  The  number  of  library  books  required  in  standard  schools 
is:  Group  I — Class  A,  700  volumes;  Group  I — Class  B,  500  volumes; 
Group  II — Class  A,  500  volumes;  Group  II — Class  B,  300  volumes.  The 
library  must  include: 

100  volumes  of  standard  literature  for  children. 
20  volumes  of  poetry. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  geography 
(including  travel,  exploration,  discoveries,  industries,  inventions, 

nature  and  science) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  history  and 

civics  (including  biography) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 


Note.  See  bulletin.  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools,"  issued  by  State 
Department  of  Education.    Books  on  all  subjects  are  given  by  grades. 
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Suitable  books  for  the  primary  grades  should  be  included  in  the  library, — 
at  least  20  of  these  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom  of  grades  one  to 
three  as  grade  libraries.    Grade  libraries  are  recommended  for  all  grades. 

Schools  are  urged  to  subscribe  to  several  children's  magazines,  especially 
the  National  Geographic. 

Use  of  Library. 

Loan  System:  A  charging  system  should  be  kept,  preferably  by  means 
of  cards.  (See  State  Bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  pages  8  and  9.  Supplies  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Records:    The  following  records  and  information  should  be  kept: 

1.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  the  books  in  the 

library  in  a  Standard  Accession  Book.* 

2.  Number  of  volumes  in  library — (a)  at  beginning  of  year;  (b)  num- 

ber added  during  year;  (c)  total  number  to  date. 

3.  Record  of  use  of  library! — total  number  of  borrowers;  total  num- 

ber of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year. 

4.  Grade  libraries — number  of  books  distributed  to  each  grade. 

5.  A  permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  library  reading. 

6.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  new  books — there  should  be  an  annual 

library  appropriation. 

7.  Number  of  magazines  taken.    (See  State  Library  Bulletin  for  sug- 

gested list.) 

8.  Record  of  library  service — time  given  per  week  by  teacher-libra- 

rian or  regularly  employed  librarian. 
Classification:    The  books  in  the  library  should  be  classified  by  a  stand- 
ard library  classification. 

Library  Room. 

Standards  for  a  library  room  and  equipment  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
5,  Vol.  10,  issued  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  Adequate  shelving 
should  be  provided.  The  elementary  books  should  be  shelved  apart  from 
the  high  school  books. 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  EQUIPMENT 

Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

I.    General  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Grade  library  (20  to  40  books)  in  each  grade — one  to  three. 

3.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tagboard. 


*  This  is  a  numerical  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
added  to  the  library.  This  list  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  from  the  high  school  list. 
A  Standard  Accession  Book  of  one  thousand  lines  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros. 
Price  $1.25. 

f  The  total  number  of  borrowers  consists  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  bor- 
rowed books.  The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times 
each  book  was  loaned.  Count  the  book  cards  at  the  close  of  each  day  before  filing  them. 
This  gives  the  total  number  of  books  loaned  each  day.  The  total  for  the  month  and  the 
year  is  compiled  from  the  daily  record.  A  book  designed  for  keeping  this  record  (entitled 
"Record  of  Books  Borrowed")  may  be  bought  from  Gaylord  Bros.    Price  40  cents. 
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II.  Reading  Equipment. 
The  following  are  required: 

1.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

2.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

3.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught  in 

the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

4.  Silent  Reading  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including 

some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;  Directions;  Questions;  Completion  Exer- 
cises; Silent  Reading  Lessons;  Informal  Tests. 

5.  Seatwork  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including  some 

of  the  following: 

Word  Cards  for  Sentence  Building;  Word  Matching — Self 
Verifying  Busy  Work;  Silent  Reading  Seatwork — Stories, 
Projects  to  Illustrate,  Language  Work,  Picture  Building; 
Classifying  Words.  (Some  materials  may  be  bought;  others 
made.) 

NOTE.  Informal  tests,  based  on  reading  materials  in  use,  make  excellent  checks  on 
silent  reading  carried  on  independently.  These  can  be  easily  prepared.  For  various  types, 
see  Twenty  Fourth  Year  Book,  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  $1.50  ; 
Practice  Exercises  and  Checks  on  Silent  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  $0.35  ;  Second  Yearbook,  Department  Elementary  School 
Principals,  N.E.A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  $1.00. 

III.  Arithmetic  Equipment. 

Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following  heads  are  required: 

1.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:    Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4"  to 

5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

2.  Measures:    Rulers  (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks  (one  each 

grade);  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 

3.  Number  Cards  and  Games — for  combination  and  four  fundamental 

processes;  seatwork  material  for  counting,  combinations  and 
fundamental  processes. 

IV.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction. 

The  following  are  required: 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pair  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manila  Drawing  Paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade  (one  to  three). 
Crayola — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 

Newspaper  Paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for  first  and  second 
grades. 

Note.    Children  may  pay  for  use  of  these  materials. 

Recommended: 

Colored  Construction  Paper. 
Clay  and  Plasticene. 

Tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed  hammers;  nails,  vary- 
ing sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver. 
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V.    Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width  ruling 
and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.    Schools  can  easily  order 
these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 
Grade  I:  Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed  (imprinted  newspaper  paper) — 
first  used.     Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"x20".     Teacher  may  fold 
two-inch  creases  for  lines. 

(b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed  paper — one-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — large  size:    "Beginner's  Pencil." 
Grade  II:    Paper — unglazed;  five-eighths-inch  ruling.    Pencil — ordinary 

size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 
Grade  III:    Paper — (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half -inch  ruling, 
(b)  Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half -inch  ruling. 
Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft. 
Penholder — medium  size  with  cork  or  rubber  tip. 
Pen — with  rounded  point. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDED 

(Grades  One  to  Seven) 

I.  General  Equipment. 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each  grade). 
North  Carolina  Flag. 

Recitation  chairs  for  second  and  third  grades. 
Victrola  and  suitable  records;  Piano. 

Pictures;  Mother  Goose  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.    Copies  of 

great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture  study. 
Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

Bulletin  Board;  Sand  Table;  Playground  Apparatus. 

II.  Standard  Tests. 

Intelligence  Tests. 
Achievement  Tests  in  subjects. 


BUILDING 

A  modern,  sanitary  building  should  be  provided,  including: 

An  adequate  number  of  classrooms  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted,  prop- 
erly heated,  and  well  ventilated. 

At  least  a  seat  of  suitable  size  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; adequate  blackboard  facilities;  adequate,  well  ventilated  cloakroom 
space;  and  adequate  library  facilities. 

Sanitary  water  supply  with  drinking  and  lavatory  facilities;  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

Building  and  grounds  kept  in  good  condition. 

NOTE:  Building  Standards.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  statement  of  the  building  standards  which  best  provide  these  condi- 
tions has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 
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REPORT  ON  STANDARDIZATION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS  FOR  1926-1927 


In 

Special 

Counties 

Charter 

Total 

Number  of  schools  which  qualify  on  basis  of  num- 

ber of  teachers  and  length  of  term  

359 

186 

545 

Number  of  standard  schools  

105 

77 

182 

Number  which  did  not  become  standard  

.  254 

109 

363 

Items  which  kept  schools  from  qualifying: 

1.    Teacher's  certificates*   

126 

OU 

1  XiR 

100 

2.  Equipment   

76 

59 

135 

3.    Course  of  Study*   

30 

7 

37 

4.    Building  Conditions*   

6 

12 

18 

5.  Attendance*   

16 

1 

17 

254 

109 

363 

Total  Number  of  Schools  Visited,  168. 

Report  of  Libraries  in  Standard  Schools 

No.  Schools               No.  Vols. 

before  No. 

Vols,  in 

library 

school  was  accredited  at  present 

County    105  17,049  58,803 

City    77  34,997  79,118 


Total    182  52,046  134,921 

Total  Number  of  Borrowers    78,989 

Total  Number  of  Volumes  Loaned    571,570 

Great  credit  and  honor  are  due  the  schools  which  became  standard  this 
year.  Many  of  them  began  early  in  September  to  strengthen  their  courses 
of  study  and  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment.  Superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals,  teachers,  and  pupils  together  with  the  people  in  the 
communities  worked  with  untiring  efforts. 

The  outlook  for  next  year  is  most  encouraging,  for  many  schools  through- 
out the  State  have  begun  to  build  up  libraries,  to  secure  the  sets  of  supple- 
mentary readers,  and  to  provide  for  physical  education,  music,  and  art  in 
their  courses  of  study,  so  that  this  fall,  with  teachers  who  hold  the  proper 
certificates,  they  will  be  ready  to  do  more  effective  work  and  become  ac- 
credited in  1927-28. 


*  Most  of  these  schools  also  lacked  equipment. 
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Rural  Standard  Elementary  Schools— 1926-27 


County — Schools 


Brunswick — 

Southport  

Buncombe — 

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain. 

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Valley  Springs.. 
West  Buncombe 

Woodfin  

Weaverville  

Burke — 

Drexel  

Valdese  

Carteret — 

Newport  

Catawba — 

Long  View  

West  Hickory..... 

Davidson — 

Churchland  

Davie — 

Shady  Grove  

Duplin — 

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

Forsyth — 

Clemmons  

Old  Richmond— 


Group 


II 


I 

I 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 


II 


II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 


Class       County — Schools 


B 


Gaston — 

Belmont  

Lowell  

Mount  Holly. 

Ranlo  

Stanley  


Graham — 
Robbinsville. 

Granville — 
Creedmoor - 


Greene — 

Walstonburg. 


Guilford— 

Gibsonville  

Guilford  Public. 

Jamestown  

Bessemer  

Sumner  

Summerfield  


Harnett — 
Erwin ... 


Haywood — 
Hazelwood .... 
Waynesville. 


Henderson — 
East  Flat  Rock. 
Fletcher  


Hoke— 
Raeford 


Iredell — 
Monticello 
Troutman.. 


Jackson — 
Cullowhee 
Sylva  


Group 


I 

II 
I 
II 
II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 
II 


II 
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Rural  Standard  Elementary  Schools — 1926-27 


County — Schools  Group 


Jones — 
Trenton 


Macon — 
Franklin 

Madison — 
Walnut—. 


Martin — 

Oak  City...... 

Williamston. 


McDowell— 

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden 


Mecklenburg — 
Berry  Hill..... 

Cornelius  

Huntersville. 
Long  Creek.. 
Matthews— - 

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek... 
Plaza  Road.. 
Pineville  


Mitchell— 

Bakersville  

Harris  (Spruce 
Pine)  


Montgomery — 
Candor  


Nash — 

Bailey  

Middlesex. 
Nashville... 
Whitakers 


II 
II 
I 
II 

Williford  i  II 


II 


Lenoir — 

Contentnea   II 

La  Grange   II 

Woodington   II 


II 


II 


II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 


II 


II 


B 


Class  :     County — Schools 


Pender — 
Burgaw. 
Topsail- 


Richmond — 
Ellerbe-- 


Robeson — 
Fairmont. 


Rockingham- 

Draper  

Ruffin  


Rutherford — 

Caroleen  

Henrietta  

Rutherfordton. 
Spindale  


Swain — 

Bryson  City- 


Transylvania — 
Brevard  


Rosman 


Union — 

Benton  Heights. 
Marshville  


Wake- 
Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Wendell  


Warren — 
Warrenton. 


Wayne — 
Nahunta. 
Pikeville. 


Group 


II 
II 


II 


II 


II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
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Special  Charter  Standard  Elementary  Schools — 1926-27 


Special  Charter 
Schools 

Group 

Pin  occi 

uiass 

Special  Charter 
Schools 

Group 

LJass 

Albemarle  

I 

A 

Franklinton  

II 

A 

Asheboro  

I 

B 

Fremont  

I 

B 

Asheville — 

Gibson  

1 

B 

Aycock  

I 

A 

Claxton  

I 

A 

Greensboro — 

Montf  ord  

I 

B 

Aycock,  Cypress, 

Murray  

II 

B 

Simpson  

A 

Newton  

I 

B 

Caldwell  and  Spring 

Orange  

I 

B 

Street   

A 

Park  

I 

A 

Mclver  

A 

Rankin  

I 

B 

Vance  

I 

A 

Greenville — 

Benson  

II 

B 

Evans  Street,  West 
Greenville,  Inter-' 

Burlington — 

Broad  St.  and  Ma- 
ple Avenue  

I 

A 

mediate  and  Model 

Hamlet — 

Hamlet  Avenue  and 

I 

A 

Chapel  Hill  

I 

B 

Vance  Street 

A 

Hendersonville  

A 

Charlotte — 

Dil  worth  

I 

A 

Henderson — 

Elizabeth  

I 

A 

Central  and  W.  End 

A 

Bethune  

I 

A 

D.  H.  Hill  

I 

A 

Hickory — 

Third  Ward  

I 
I 

B 
B 

North  

II 

B 

Wilmore  

South  i  I 

B 

West  

II 

B 

Cherryville — 

Grammar  School 
and  Pri.  School  - 
Durham  

East  Durham  

TT 
11 

I 
I 

A 

A 
A 

High  Point- 
Emma  Blair  

A 

Lexington — 

Robbins  

A 

Edgemont  

I 
I 

Maxton  

II 

B 

Fuller  

Lakewood 

A 

Mebane  

B 

Morehead  

I 

A 

North  Durham  and 

Monroe  

A 

Watts   

I 

A 

W.  Durham  (N.)._ 

I 

A 

Morehead  Citv  

A 

W.  Durham  (S.) 

I 

B 

Morganton   I 

A 
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Special  Charter  Standard  Elementary  Schools — 1926-27 


Special  Charter 
Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter 
Schools 

Group 

Class 

iviount  Airy — 

oprmg  nope    -      . .  . 

TT 
11 

15 

N.  Main  Street  

B 

Rockford  

\ 

A 

Statesville — 

East  ■  

I 

A 

New  Bern — 

South  and  West 

I 

A 

central,  Lrneni, 

Riverside  

A 

A 

Tr,ciT*r>r»T,n 

T 
1 

North  Wilkesboro 

A 

Tryon 

* 

I 

B 

Uxtord — 

W^eldon 

T 
1 

VJTI  CtlilXIlCtl  OtIIUUI  

A 

Wilmington — 

Pilot  Mountain 

II 

B 

Hemenway  

I 

A 

Isaac  Bear  

I 

A 

Reidsville — 

Tileston  

I 

A 

Franklin  Street 

A 

William  Hooper 

I 

A 

Cornelius  Harnett- 

I 

B 

Rockingham — 

Grammar  School 

Winston — 

and  Great  Falls„ 

A 

Wiley  

I 

A 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  W.  McLean,  Governor,  President. 
J.  Elmer  Long,  Lieutenant  Governor. 
W.  N.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State. 
Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor. 

B.  R.  Lacy,  State  Treasurer. 

D.  G.  Brummitt,  Attorney  General. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary. 

Division  of  Publications 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director. 

Miss  Mary  Matthews,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Certification 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director. 

Miss  Marybelle  Delamar,  Assistant  Director. 

Miss  Myrtle  Lee  Smith,  Secretary. 
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Mrs.  Jeannette  Ball  Dewitt,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Helen  Snow  Risher,  File  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Wilson,  File  Clerk. 

Division  of  Teacher  Training 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnson,  Supervisor  Teacher  Training. 
Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Finance 
C.  D.  Douglas,  Director. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School  Accounts. 
C.  I.  Taylor,  Accountant. 
H.  C.  West,  Statistician. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Assistant  Statistician. 
Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Elementary  Instruction 

L.  C.  Brogden,  Director. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
Miss  Maycie  Southall,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
Miss  Alberta  Ingram,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 

J.  J.  Blair,  Director. 

Miss  Georgia  Piland,  Landscape  Architect. 
Miss  Lula  Stockard,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  School  Dispection 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Information  and  Statistics 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director. 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Hardesty,  Stenographer. 
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Division  of  Negro  Education 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director. 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 

W.  F.  Credle,  Supervisor  of  Rosenwald  Fund. 

Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary. 

Miss  Margaret  N.  Little,  Stenographer. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Rosenwald  Building. 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Holland,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools. 
S.  A.  Dickerson,  Stenographer. 

STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A.  T.  Allen,  Chairman. 

Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Rocky  Mount. 

W.  F.  Carr,  Durham. 

Leonard  Tufts,  Pinehurst. 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Miss  Rebecca  Cushing,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and  Industries. 

H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 

Robt.  A.  Brown,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 

C.  M.  Andrews,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 

R.  W.  Cline,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

J.  S.  Howard,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

A.  L.  Teachey,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades  and  Industries. 

Miss  Bess  Oglesby,  Assistant  Supervisor  Home  Economics. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  King,  Secretary. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Carmines,  Stenographer. 


DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska,  N.  C.  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir-Rhyne^  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Neuse-Forest  *( Wake  Forest),  New  Bern,  N.  C. .  A.  C.  Reid,  Wake  Forest 
Sea  Shore  (Duke  University),  Oriental,  N.  C  T.  B.  Attmore,  Vandemere 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  .  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  F.  D.  Bluford,  Greensboro 

Asheville   J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  S.  D.  Williams,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College  G.  D.  Wilson,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University   W.  S.  Turner,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


General  Officers 

T.  Wingate  Andrews,  President,  High  Point. 
F.  P.  Hall,  Vice-President,  Gastonia. 
E.  W.  Knight,  Past  President,  Chapel  Hill. 
Jule  B.  Warren,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee 

General  officers  and  presidents  of  affiliated  departments  make  up  the  exec- 
utive committee.   Asterisk  (*)  denotes  member  of  this  committee. 

District  Chairmen 


Western  District   

Northwestern  District   

South  Piedmont  District  

North  Central  District  

Northeastern  District  

Southeastern  District   


.Miss  Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock 
.J.  H.  Cowles,  Lexington 
.M.  S.  Beam,  Albermarle 
.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Roanoke  Rapids 
.  M.  L.  Wright,  Greenville 
R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern 


DEPARTMENTAL.  OFFICERS 

County  Superintendents 

President — A.  T.  Allen  Raleigh 

Secretary — C.  D.  Douglas  Raleigh 

City  Superintendents 

President — Kader  R.  Curtis  Duke  University,  Durham 

Vice-President — W.  P.  Grier  Gastonia 

Secretary — Hoy   Taylor  Wilson 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 

President — E.  H.  Garringer  Charlotte 

Vice-President — Ray  Armstrong  Goldsboro 

Secretary — George  A.  Hartrick  Asheville 

Higher  Education 

President — A.  M.  Proctor  Duke  University,  Durham 

Vice-President — Dr.  E.  R.  Mosher  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary — D.  F.  Nicholson  Greensboro  College,  Greensboro 

Primary  Teachers 

President — Louise  Gill  Cary 

Vice-President — Trix   Barbour  Asheville 

Secretary — Clara  Hearne  Roanoke  Rapids 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers 

President — Mrs.  B.  N.  Mann  Durham 

Vice-President — Selma  Webb   Shelby 

Secretary — Marjorie  Pratt  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Modern  Language  Teachers 

President — Prof.  Fred  K.  Fleagle  Davidson 

Vice-President — Dr.  Meta  H.  Miller  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary— Connie  Horne  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

French  Teachers 

President — Dr.  Juanita  Floyd  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President — Dr.  Albert  M.  Webb  Duke  University,  Durham 

Secretary — Annie  Preston  Heileg  Winston-Salem 

Spanish  Teachers 

President — Dr.  N.  B.  Adams  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary — S.  A.  Stoudemire  Chapel  Hill 
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German  Teachers 

President — Dr.  Ernest  Derendinger  Salisbury 

Secretary — Caroline  Schoch  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Science  Teachers 

President — Prof.  S.  S.  Jenkins  Durham 

Secretary — Blanche  Burke   Maxton 

Music  Teachers 

President — C.  James  Velie  Elon  College 

Vice-President — Edwin  M.  Steckel  Gastonia 

Secretary — Martha  Galt  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

English  Teachers 

President — Henry  Grady  Owens  High  Point 

Vice-President — C.  C.  Certain  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary — Essie  D.  Hunter  High  Point 

Art 

President — Minnie  S.  Martin  Raleigh 

Vice-President — Ida  Poteat  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

Secretary — Kate  W.  Lewis  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville 

Elementary  Principals 

President — Sallie  Beavers    Durham 

Vice-President — J.  M.  Shields  Winston-Salem 

Secretary — Florence  Jamison   Charlotte 

Rural  Supervisors 

President — Margaret  Hayes   New  Bern 

Vice-President — Blanche  Penny   Jackson 

Secretary — Margaret  Gustin   Beaufort 

Latin  Teachers 

President — A.  B.  Combs  Elizabeth  City 

Vice-President — Iva  Bardin  Raleigh 

Secretary — Isabel  Gulley   Wilmington 

Vocational  and  Extension 

President — J.  Warren  Smith  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President — G.  W.  Coggin   Raleigh 

Secretary — G.  H.  Singleton  Spring  Hope 

Vocational  Guidance 

President — Edward  W.  Boshart  State  College,  Raleigh 

Vice-President — J.  Warren  Smith  Winston-Salem 

Secretary — J.  Warren  Smith  Winston-Salem 

History  and  Social  Studies 

President — Gladys  Boyington  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President — E.  C.  Buckner  Durham 

Secretary — Mary  Sue  Beam  Raleigh 

Physical  Education 

President — Guy   B.   Phillips   Salisbury 

Vice-President — Harold  D.  Meyer  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary — Johnsie  Henry     Greensboro 

School  Librarians 

President — Mrs  F.  H.  Koos  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President — Frieda  Heller   Hendersonville 

Secretary — Flossie  M.  Foster  High  Point 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem. 

W.  S.  Turner,  Vice-President,  Raleigh. 

F.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Fayetteville. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Executive  Committee 

S.  G.  Atkins,  ex  officio  C.  F.  Pope 

F.  J.  Rogers,  ex  officio  Mrs.  W.  S.  Turner 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  ex  officio  Mrs.  C.  H.  Brown 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  ex  officio  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland 

S.  E.  Duncan  J.  F.  Gunn 

College  Section 

W.  S.  Turner,  Director.  R.  A.  Thornton,  Secretary. 

High  School  Section 
W.  A.  Robinson,  Director.  P.  A.  Vaughn,  Secretary. 

I.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History. 

Miss  F.  C.  Clay,  Chairman;  Miss  T.  U.  Davis,  Secretary. 

II.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Chairman;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Lee,  Secretary. 

III.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Languages. 

P.  A.  Vaughn,  Chairman;  0.  Faduma,  Secretary. 

IV.  Department  of  Accredited  High  School  Principals. 

J.  K.  Hilyard,  Chairman;  S.  D.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Teacher  Training  Section 

Hardy  Liston,  Director.  T.  S,  Jackson,  Secretary. 

Home  Economics  Section 
Mrs.  D.  I.  Miller,  Director.  Miss  D.  B.  Foster,  Secretary. 

Rural  and  Elementary  Section 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland,  Director.  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Battle,  Secretary. 

I.  Grammar  Grade  Department.   U.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Mrs.  M.  A.  C. 

Holliday,  Secretary. 

II.  Primary  Department.    Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Carrie 

L.  Battle,  Secretary. 

III.  Superiors  Department.    E.  D.  Mickle,   Chairman;    Miss  M.  Mclver, 

Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER 

(State  Teachers'  Journal) 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor, 

Chapel  Hill. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FACTS 
Published  semi-monthly  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS — WHITE 


Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  President 
John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

H.  W.  Chase,  President 
N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Appalachian  State  Normal  School  

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 
Chapell  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 

Cullowhee  State  Normal  School  

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Education 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  (Two- Year-Course) 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS — COLORED 

Group  A — Standard  Four-Year  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

S.  M.  Brocerick,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Credit  for  Two  Years  College  Work:  (None) 
Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

P.  W.  Moore,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 


Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  (Two-Year  Course)  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


S.  G.  Atkins,  President 
Unclassified  Institutions : 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 

Alphonso  Elder,  Professor  of  Education 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS — INDIAN 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Smithey,  Principal 


Greenville,  N.  C. 

....  Boone,  N.  C. 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


S 


DENOMINATIONAL,  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES — WHITE 


Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Elmer  Hoke,  President 

D.  R.  Haworth,  Professor  of  Education. 
Chowan  College  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College  .Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Martin,  President 

Frazer  Hood,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Harper,  President 

0.  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

C.  G.  Vardell,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

D.  F.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Education 

Guilford  College  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

L.  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 

Meredith  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

H.  J.  Perry,  Professor  of  Education 

Queens  College  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

Eleanor  B.  Foreman,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines  (Conditional  until  1930)  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President 

Mother  M.  MacSwiney,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

F.  P.  Gaines,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  R — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B: 

High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

R.  M.  Andrews,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshew,  Professor  of  Education 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Davenport  College  

Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President 

Dorothy  Rethlinshafer,  Professor  of  Education 
Louisburg  College  

A.  W.  Mohn,  President 

E.  L.  Best,  Professor  of  Education 
Mars  Hill  College  

R.  L.  Moore,  President 

P.  C.  Stringfield,  Professor  of  Education 


.  .  .  .  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges — Continued  Postoffice 

Mitchell  College  Statesville,  N.  C. 

G.  H.  Elmore,  President 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 
Peace  Institute  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President 

Miss  Mabel  Bacon,  Professor  of  Education 
Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents 

J.  Vernon  Baggett,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Mary's  School  :  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Way,  President 
Weaver  College  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President 
Wingate  Junior  College  Wingate,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Huff,  President 

W.  0.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 

Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools  Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  E.  Calfee,  President 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Stanislaus  Bethel,  President 
Campbell  College  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President 
Carolina  New  College  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Leroy  F.  Jackson,  President 
Concordia  College  Conover,  N.  C. 

0.  W.  Kreinheder,  President 
Montreat  Normal  School  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President 
Rutherford  College  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Billups,  President 

DENOMINATIONAL  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES — COLORED 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

T.  S.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

G.  D.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock,  President 

Brooks  Dickens,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 

Group  C — Credit  for  Two  Years  College  Work: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Sidney  E.  Hughes,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  School.  .   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Miss  Sylvia  Oswell,  Professor  of  Education 
The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College   Bricks,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Holloway,  Dean  and  Acting  Head 

Ira  Smith,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 
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Unclassified : 

Kittrell  College  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

George  A.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Okellan  N.  Grant,  Professor  of  Education 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Charlotte  School  of  Business,  Charlotte. 
Gastonia  Business  College,  Gastonia. 
Ives  Business  College,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Miss  Price's  Business  College,  Charlotte. 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford. 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

H.  8.  Principal 

County       School                       Instructor  or  Superintendent 

Ashe  Grassy  Creek  Jonnie  Gore  G.  H.  Hatfield 

Grassy  Creek,  N.  C.  Grassy  Creek 

Alexander  Taylorsville  Lucy  Gaston  Gilbert  Craig 

Taylorsville,  N.  C.  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

Avery  Crossnore  Ada  V.  Womble  C.  R.  Stroupe 

Crossnore,  N.  C.  Crossnore,  N.  C. 

Carteret.   .  Atlantic  Mabel  Evans  F.  L.  Stroupe 

Atlantic,  N.  C.  Atlantic,  N.  C. 

Catawba .  .  Startown  Pattie  Dowell  J.  Loy  Sox 

R.  F.  D.,  Newton,'  N.  C.      Newton,  N.  C. 
Chatham.   .Pittsboro  Berta  Coltrane  J.  S.  Waters 

Pittsboro,  N.  C.  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Cleveland ..  Shelby  Mary  M.  Keller  I.  C.  Griffin 

Shelby,  N.  C.  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus .  Whiteville  Eula  Peterson  G.  0.  Rogers 

Whiteville,  N.  C.  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Davidson .  .  Churchland  Mary  Moyle  W.  C.  Harward 

R.  F.  D.,  Linwood,  N.  C.    Linwood,  R.  F.  D. 
Greene.   .  .  Snow  Hill  Clara  Taylor   R.  W.  Isley 

Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Harnett.  .  .  Lillington  Frances  Coleman  B.  D.  Bunn 

Lillington,  N.  C.  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Iredell  Harmony  Florence  Holton  W.  T.  Long 

Harmony,  N.  C.  Harmony,  N.  C. 

Macon  Franklin  Helen  Burch   G.  L.  Houk 

Franklin,  N.  C.  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Mitchell      Bakersville  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge  J.  R.  Carr 

Bakersville,  N.  C.  Bakersville,  N.  C. 

Moore  Sand  Hill  Farm  Life.Meta  Liles  R.  G.  Hutcheson 

Vass,  N.  C.  Vass,  N.  C. 

Rowan.  .  .  .  China  Grove  Maurie  Simpson     )  E.  D.  Johnson 

Virginia  Porter      j  China  Grove,  N.  C. 

China  Grove,  N.  C. 
Rutherford  Rutherfordton  C.  Frances  Whitney  B.  L.  Smith 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  Rutherfordton 
Sampson.  .  Salemburg.  .  .  Lillian  Nance  R.  R.  Cusick 

Salemburg,  N.  C.  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Surry  Dobson  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scarborough  E.  R.  Shelton 

Dobson,  N.  C.  Dobr.on,  N.  C. 

WTake  Cary  Louise  N.  Gill  '  M.  B.  Dry 

Cary,  N.  C.  Cary,  N.  C. 

Yancey.  .  .  .  Burnsville  Ferrell  Bolton  G.  0.  Mudge 

Burnsville,  N.  C.  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Albert  Anderson,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage  R.  L.  Brown,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  M.  B.  Beaman,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 

School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Ind.  Training  School  for  Boys.  .  .  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and 

Women  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 


COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  J.  P.  Gunn  Burlington 

Beaufort  Wm.  A.  Keys  Pantego 

Bertie  C.  G.  White  Powellsville 

Bladen  .'..Frank  B.  Moreland  Clarkton 

Brunswick  J.  W.  Barbour  Southport 

Carteret  L.  R.  Best  Beaufort 

Cleveland  T.  K.  Borders  Shelby 

Columbus  W.  M.  Reinhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  Nathan  A.  Cheek  James  City 

Davidson  JBenj.  A.  Bianchi  Lexington 

Duplin  A.  W.  Williams  Faison 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Sunbury 

Greene  Julian  A.  Prince  Snow  Hill 

Halifax  E.  H.  Hubert  Weldon 

Harnett  W.  D.  Gay  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Brown  Winton 

Hyde  P.  W.  Mask  Scranton 

Johnston  A.  J.  Taylor  Smithfield 

Lee  W.  B.  Wicker  Sanford 

Martin  W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Moore  A.  C.  Pinckney  Carthage 

Nash  D.  A.  Thomas  Nashville 

Northampton  W.  L.  Greene  Garysburg 

Orange  B.  L.  Bozeman  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  W.  H.  Patillo  Bayboro 

Pender  T.  T.  Ringer  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  I.  S.  Leece  Winfall 

Person  Charles  J.  Ford  Roxboro 

Pitt  J.  G.  W.  Cox  Grimesland 

Randolph  E.  E.  Grant  Asheboro 

Robeson  R.  B.  Dean  Maxton 

Sampson  M.  D.  Coley  Clinton 

Scotland  Thos.  P.  Griffin  Hasty 

Stanly  *  J.  M.  Williams  Albemarle 

Wake  E.  A.  Cox  Method 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 

Wilkes  R.  I.  Boone  Wilkesboro 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  (Girls)   Katie  B.  Pridgen,  Albemarle 

Asheville  School  (Male)  Howard  Bement,  Asheville 

Bingham  School  (Male)  Col.  S.  R.  McKee,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed). J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Brevard  Institute   J.  F.  Winston,  Brevard 

Elise  High  School  Rev.  R.  A.  McLeod,  Hemp 

Farm  School,  Asheville  H.  S.  Randolph,  Asheville 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)  J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville 

Fruitland  Institute   N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 

Lee  School  for  Boys  J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge 

Lees  McRae  Institute  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Montreat  Normal  School  S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat 

Mountain  View  Institute  S.  J.  Honeycutt,  Hays 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  H.  S   .Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  Mary  Bride,  Belmont 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls)  Madame  M.  Monk,  Asheville 

St.  Mary's  Academy   Stanislaus  Bethel,  Belmont 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  J.  C.  Hough,  Sylva 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy ....  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home   Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Supt.  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools   W.  E.  Sweatt,  Supt,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Amy  Burt,  Director,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

tBuncombe  Children's  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Nazareth 

♦Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cansler,  Charlotte 

Junior  Order  Orphanage   W.  M.  Shuford,  Supt.,  Lexington 

t Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  C.  L.  McKnight,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Maxwell  Training  School  J.  E.  Lancaster,  Franklin 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Col.) .  .  .  Rev.  J.  W.  Poindexter,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  .E.  F.  Allman,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Herbert  T.  Deathridge,  Supt.  Black  Mt. 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  W.  H.  McNairy,  Supt.,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellow's  Home  Charles  H.  Warren,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Oxford  Colored  Orphanage  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  R.  L.  Brown,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  J.  K.  Knowles,  Supt.,  Clayton 

St.  Ann's  Orphanage  Sister  M.  Bride,  Supt.,  Belmont 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute .  .  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Supt.,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

t Wright's  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


♦Child-placing  institutions.  tTemporary  care  institutions. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 

County  Name  Address 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morriss  Asheville 

Caldwell   Miss  Ethel  Kelly  Lenoir 

Carteret   Miss  Margaret  Gustin  Beaufort 

Craven   Miss  Margaret  Hayes  New  Bern 

Davidson   Miss  Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Durham   Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Edgecombe   Miss  Helen  L.  Dunlap  Tarboro 

Forsyth   Miss  Mabel  Stamper  Winston-Salem 

Gaston   Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Guilford   Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon  Greensboro 

Halifax   Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett   Miss  Gussie  E.  Dills  Lillington 

Henderson   Miss  Ha  Johnston  Hendersonville 

Hertford   Miss  Mary  Williams  Winton 

Jackson   Miss  Tullye  Borden  Sylva 

Johnston   Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Jones   Miss  Vera  Keech  Trenton 

Lee   Miss  Ruth  Gunter  Sanford 

Lenoir   Miss  Virginia  James  Kinston 

Mecklenburg   Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

Nash   Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Northampton   Miss  Blanche  Penny  Jackson 

Orange   Miss  Mary  Hyman  Hillsboro 

Perquimans   Miss  Ida  E.  Seidell  Hertford 

Pitt   Miss  Myrtle  Brogdon  Greenville 

Rockingham   Miss  Nancy  0.  Devers  Wentworth 

Rowan   Miss  Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Wake   Miss  Anne  Holdford  Raleigh 

Wayne   Miss  Helen  Wilson  Goldsboro 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 


Albion  Academy   

Allen  Home  School  

Burgaw  Colored  High  School  

Christian  College  

Eastern  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy. 

Henderson  Institute   

Immanuel  Lutheran  Academy  and 

Theological  Seminary  

Kinston  College  

Laurinburg  High  and  Industrial 

Institute   

Lincoln  Academy  

Mary  Potter  School  

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  

Peabody  Academy  

Redstone  Academy   

Scotia  Seminary  

Thompson  Institute  


J.  A.  Savage,  Pranklinton 
Miss  Veda  Stryker,  Asheville 
C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw 
W.  R.  Collins,  Franklinton 
William  Sutton,  New  Bern 
J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

H.  Nau,  Greensboro 

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston 

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg 

W.  E.  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain 

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford 

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

J.  K.  Hilyard,  Troy 

J.  H.  Haywood,  Lumberton 

T.  R.  Lewis,  Concord 

W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance   P.  H.  Fleming  Burlington 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Beaufort   H.  B.  Searight  Washington 

Brunswick   D.  E.  Robinson  Supply 

Buncombe   A.  W.  Rhymer  Asheville 

Cabarrus   D.  Ray  McEachern  Concord 

Caldwell   Miss  Cathrine  Greer  Lenoir 

Carteret  Mrs.  Ida  Hall  Beaufort 

Catawba   Mrs.  C.  V.  Price  Hickory 

Cherokee   Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  ..Murphy 

Cleveland   J.  B.  Smith  Shelby 

Craven   Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland   John  A.  Martin  Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson   J.  C.  Farabee  Lexington,  R.  3 

Davie   Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennon  Mocksville 

Duplin   H.  Stewart   Wallace 

Durham   W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe   Miss  Sybil  G.  Fields  Tarboro 

Forsyth   A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin   E.  C.  Perry  Louisburg 

Gaston   Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax   J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett   Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis.  Lillington 

Haywood   W.  G.  Byers  Clyde 

Iredell   W.  W.  Holland  Statesville 

lackson   Thos.  Barrett   Sylva 

lohnston   Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Clayton 

Lee   .E.  O.  McMahan  Sanford 

Lenoir   Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Lincoln   T.  W.  Boring  Lincolnton 

Macon   Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

McDowell   R.  V.  McGimsey  Marion 

Mecklenburg   M.  M.  Grey  Charlotte 

Moore  Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort  West  End 

Nash   Mrs.  Mary  A.  Outterbridge  Nashville 

New  Hanover   W.  P.  McGlaughon  Wilmington 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt   K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Richmond   O.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson  Miss  Elizabeth  Frye  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  Miss  Lona  Glidwell  Reidsville 

Rowan   Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford   R.  E.  Price  Rutherfordton 

Sampson   A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Stanly   s  Z.  V.  Moss  Albemarle 

Surry   I.  F.  Armfield  Low  Gap 

Union   Miss  Mary  Covington  Monroe 

Vance   Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake   Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren   Miss  Lucy  Leach  Littleton 

Wayne   R.  H.  Edwards  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   D.  C.  Sebastian    Hays 

Wilson   James  T.  Barnes  Wilson 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 
Alamance . 

Alexander 

Alleghany 


Anson  

Ashe  

Avery  

Beaufort . . 

Bertie  

Bladen  ... 
Brunswick 
Buncombe. 

Burke  

Cabarrus. . 
Caldwell.  .  . 
Camden.  .  . 


Carteret . 
Caswell.  . 

Catawba . 
Chatham . 
Cherokee 
Chowan .  . 
Clay  


Cleveland 


Superintendent 

M.  E.  Yount  

Graham 
.  M.  A.  Stone  

Taylorsville 
.  John  M.  Cheek  

Sparta 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 
.  R.  W.  Allen  

Wadesboro 
.  .J.  O.  Goodman  

Beaver  Creek 

(Ex.  Office:  West 
Jefferson) 
.  .R.  T.  Teague  

Newland 

H.  H.  McLean  

Washington 

.  H.  W.  Early  

Windsor 

W.  W.  Woodhouse.  . 
Elizabethtown 

B.  R.  Page  

Southport 

A.  C.  Reynolds  

Asheville 

R.  L.  Patton  

Morganton 

S.  G.  Hawfield  

Concord 

J.  W.  Mcintosh  

Lenoir 

L.  L.  Stevens  

Indiantown 

(Ex.  Office:  Camden) 

J.  H.  Workman  

Beaufort 

R.  A.  Sullivan  

Yanceyville 
(Ex.  Office: 
Danville,  Va.) 

J.  A.  Capps  

Newton 

W.  R.  Thompson  .  . 
Pittsboro 

A.  L.  Martin  

Murphy 

R.  H.  Bachman  

Edenton 

Allen  J.  Bell  

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

J.  H.  Grigg  

Shelby 


Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

C.  P.  Albright  Mrs.  Mary  Purse 

Graham  Graham 

A.  C.  Deal  Merchants  &  Farmers 

Taylorsville  Bank,  Taylorsville 

M.  A.  Higgins  W.  Vance  Blevins 

Ennice  Sparta 

Paul  J.  Kiker  First  National  Bank 

Wadesboro  Wadesboro 

J.  W.  Duncan  J.  W.  Hampton 

Beaver  Creek  Lansing 


D.  P.  Bridges  Citizens  Bank 

Newland  Elk  Park 

John  B.  Sparrow.  .  .  E.  R.  Mixon 
Washington  Washington 

M.  B.  Gillam  Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor  Windsor 

J.  F.  Council  Bank  of  Elizabethan 

Council  Elizabethtown 

F.  E.  Galloway  W.  R.  Holmes 

Bolivia  Shallotte 

Albert  Teague  T.  H.  Reeves 

Marshall,  R.  1  Asheville 

W.  I.  Davis  First  National  Bank 

Morganton  Morganton 

W.  R.  Odell  Mrs.  Margie  McEach- 

Concord  ern  White,  Concord 

W.  J.  Lenoir  J.  L.  Suddreth 

Lenoir  Lenoir 

J.  W.  Jones  The  First  &  Citizens 

South  Mills  National  Bank 

Elizabeth  City 

W.  H.  Taylor  Beaufort  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Beaufort  Beaufort 

N.  J.  Taylor  A.  L.  Florence 

Blanch  Yanceyville 


B.  B.  Blackwelder 
Hickory 

T.  B.  Bray  

Pittsboro,  R.  3 

P.  A.  Mauney  

Kinsey 

Thos.  W.  Elliott.  .  . 
Edenton 

Mack  Weaver  

Hayesville 


D.  B.  Gaither 

Newton 

G.  W.  Blair 

Pittsboro 

Bank  of  Murphy 

Murphy 

W.  H.  Ward 

Edenton 

Ed.  Kitchens 

Hayesville 


W.  A.  Ridenhour  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yar- 
Kings  Mountain        borough,  Shelby 
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County  Superintendent 


Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 


Columbus  C.  C.  Russ  R.  F.  Covington  Bank  of  Whiteville 

Whiteville                  Evergreen  Whiteville 
Craven  R.  S.  Proctor  J.  H.  Parker  Citizens  B.  &  T.  Co. 

New  Bern                  New  Bern  New  Bern 

Cumberland.  .  Ray  Funderburk  H.  S.  Averitt  D.  Gaster 

Fayetteville                Fayetteville  Fayetteville 
Currituck  Maud  C.  Newbury.     W.  H.  Galop  Bank  of  Currituck 

Currituck  Jarvisburg  Currituck 

(Ex.  Ofc:  Snowden) 
Dare  E.  W.  Pearson  S.  A.  Griffin  A.  C.  Hassell 

Manteo                      Manteo  Manteo 
Davidson  S.  G.  Hasty  O.  T.  Davis  Miss  Mary  Sink 

Lexington  Linwood,  R.  1  Lexington,  R.  3 

Davie  E.  P.  Bradley  Peter  W.  Hairston  .  S.  C.  Stonestreet 

Mocksville                 Advance,  R.  2  Mocksville 
Duplin  B.  C.  Siske  H.  H.  Carlton  D.  S.  Williams 

Kenansville                Warsaw  Kenansville 
Durham  L.  H.  Barbour  J.  D.  Hamlin  S.  Bowling 

Durham  Durham  Durham 

Edgecombe  .  .  W.  H.  Pittman  W.  Stamps  Howard  Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro  Tarboro  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash  G.  Miller  Hinshaw .  .  Farmers  Nat.  Bank 

Winston-Salem  Clemmons  &  Trust  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  L.  Best  A.  F.  Johnson  First  National  Bank 

Louisburg                   Louisburg  Louisburg 
Gaston  F.  P.  Hall  S.  N.  Boyce  C.  C.  Craig 

Gastonia                     Gastonia  Gastonia 
Gates  J.  S.  Moore  E.  A.  Benton  i.Bank  of  Gates 

Gatesville                   Trotville  Gatesville 
Graham  J.  H.  Moody  S.  P.  Harwood  Graham  Co.  Bank 

Robbinsville               Robbinsville  Robbinsville 
Granville  J.  F.  Webb  E.  N.  Clement  First  National  Bank 

Oxford                       Oxford,  R.  1  Oxford 
Greene  H.  G.  Robertson  .  .  . .  .  J.  E.  Debnam  H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill                 Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust  Chas.  H.  Ireland  G.  H.  McKinney 

Greensboro                 Greensboro  Greensboro 
Halifax  A.  E.  Akers  T.  M.  Jenkins  Norfleet  S.  Smith 

Roanoke  Rapids          Rosemary  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry  Marvin  Wade  Bank  of  Lillington 

Lillington                   Dunn  Lillington 
Haywood  Wm.  C.  Allen  W.  T.  Sharp  P.  V.  Massey 

Waynesville  Canton  Waynesville 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders  John  A.  Hudgens  .  .  Cit.  Nat.  Bank 

Hendersonville            Flat  Rock  Hendersonville 
Hertford  J.  R.  Brown  G.  C.  Picot  Bank  of  Winton 

Winton  Como  Winton 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke.  .  .  W.  P.  Hawfield  Jesse  Gibson  Herbert  McKeithan 

Raeford                      Dundarrach  Raeford 
Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie  J.  H.  Swindell  T.  J.  Mason 

Swan  Quarter  Swan  Quarter  Lake  Landing 

(Ex.  Of.:  Belhaven) 
Iredell  Celeste  Henkel  W.  C.  Wooten  H.  P.  Van  Hoy 

Statesville  Statesville  Statesville 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Jackson  

J.  N.  Wilson  

1  llUo.   Dal  l  tJLL  

Q     P  PncrrHll 

Sylva 

oy  i  Vd 

IVd 

Johnston 

H.  B.  Marrow  

W.  G.  Wilson  

.  .  J.  R.  Creech 

Smithfield 

Wilson  s  Mills 

Selma 

Jones . 

Manly  Fulcher 

A.  C.  Foscue  

Bank  of  Jones 

Trpn  ton 

-L  1  Cll  I  '  111 

Maysville 

Trenton 

(Ex.  Office: 

Pollocksville) 

Lee  

C.  E.  Teague  

T   '  P     Wa  t«nn 

.  .  rage    J.  x  UaL  KjU. 

Sanford 

Tonpshoro   R  1 

Sanford 

Lenoir  

E.  E.  Sams  

F,   V  Wphh 

T   M  Tull 

Kinston 

Kinston 

Kinston 

Lincoln  

J.  N.  Hauss  

L.O.J  dllltJo  

Lincolnton 

jDlilCOlIltOIl 

J-jlIlCOlllLOIl 

Macon  

.  M.  D.  Billings  

S.  H.  Lyle  

.  .  C.  L.  Ingram 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Madison 

P    M  Rlankprmhin 

KJ  .      1T1  .       1  H(l  11  IVUI  lO  11  1  [/  .  . 

Wiley  M.  Roberts 

Bank  of  French  Br'd 

Marshall 

TVTq  van  o  1 1 
iVldl  blldll 

Oc    V^lLiZiCilo  J3ctJJ.IV 

TVTa  rsha  11 

XT  J.  CI.  1  OllClll 

Martin  

R.  A.  Pope  

.  .         XJ.    bdl  otdl  JJiltJLL 

Williamston 

Williamston 

Williamston 

McDowell.  .  .  . 

N.  F.  Steppe  

T   W  Starv 

Millard  G.  Poteat 

Marion 

TYTarioTi  B 

TVTa  riori 

I'l  Cl  1  lull 

Mecklenburg. 

.  Frank  A.  Edmonson 

XKT    Ti     "IVr  r>P1  in  fnr>  lr 
VV  .    JJ.    IVlLV^ll  JlLUl^xV  . 

.  .J.     VV  .  OLllloUU 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Mitchell  

.  J.  A.  Steele  

"n  TTnrtTior 

T     TVT  Prmcro 

Bakersville 

Wing 

Bakersville 

(Ex.  Of.:  Toecane) 

Montgomery. 

.  J.  S.  Edwards  

W.  B.  Cochran. 

.  C.  C.  Howell 

Troy 

Mt.  Gilead 

Troy 

Moore  

.  A.  B.  Cameron  

John  R.  McQueen 

Bank  of  Pinehurst 

Carthage 

Lakeview 

Pinehurst 

Nash  

.  L.  S.  Inscoe  

F.  V.  Avent 

J  T.  Taylor 

Nashville 

Whitakers 

Nashville 

New  Hanover  0.  A.  Hamilton  

T    O  Parr 

T    A  Orrell 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

i  1  in  i  n  g  t  o  n 

Northampton 

.  P.  J.  Long  

Lj1      Q      T3  s\*itt  r\v  c 

X  lit?  -T  dl  IlltJI  o  XJdliJa. 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Woodland 

(Ex.  Of.:  Gumberry) 

Onslow  

.  H.  Lee  Thomas  

J  H  Amon 

Bank  of  Onslow 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Orange  

.  R.  H.  Claytor  

S  Browning 

.8.  T.  Latta,  Jr. 

Hillsboro  . 

West  Durham,  R. 

1  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  

Hubert  C.  Banks.  .  . 

S   M  Campen 

Eastern  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Bayboro 

Alliance 

Bayboro 

Pasquotank.  . 

.  M.  P.  Jennings  

J  M  LeRoy 

Savings  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender  

T.  T.  Murphy  

T    J  Hpnrv 

Bank  of  Pender 

Burgaw 

Rocky  Point 

Burgaw 

Perquimans . 

Edgar  E.  Bundy .  .  . 

T  S  White 

T  L  Tucker 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Person  

.  B.  I.  Satterfield  

.  W.  R.  Wilkerson. 

.  3.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro 

Roxboro,  R.  1 

Roxboro 

Pitt  

.  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  

W.  H.  Woolard .  . 

A..  T.  Moore 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Greenville 
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County  Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Polk  E.  W.  S.  Cobb  Miss  Mae  Irene       W.  Y.  Wilkins 

Columbus  Flentye   Columbus 

(Ex.  Office:  Tryon)  Tryon 
Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla  L.  P.  Ross  Bank  of  Randolph 

Asheboro  Asheboro  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell  W.  N.  Everett,  Jr..  Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Rockingham                Rockingham  Rockingham 
Robeson  J.  R.  Poole  C.  T.  Pate  The  National  Bank 

Lumberton  Purvis  of  Lumberton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham.  .  J.  H.  Allen  Eugene  Irvin  J.  E.  Smith 

Reidsville                   Reidsville  Reidsville 
Rowan  George  Howard  J.  F.  Hurley  W.  H.  Crowder 

Salisbury                   Salisbury  Salisbury 
Rutherford.  .  .  Clyde  A.  Erwin  Plato  Gettys  Mrs.  Minnie  Blanton 

Rutherfordton  Hollis  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter  O.  E.  Underwood  .  Bank  of  Sampson 

Clinton  Roseboro  Clinton 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele  W.  N.  McKenzie.  .    J.  W.  Odom 

Laurinburg                 Gibson  Laurinburg 
Stanly  Charles  A.  Reap  A.  P.  Harris  First  National  Bank 

Albemarle                   Albemarle  Albemarle 
Stokes  J.  C.  Carson  H.  H.  Leake  J.  Frank  Dunlap 

Germanton                 King  JDanbury 
Surry  E.   S.  Hendren  W.  R.  Badgett  B.  F.  Folger 

Mt.  Airy  Pilot  Mountain  Dobson 

Swain  N.  E.  Wright  George  H.  Tabor.  .  .  W.  W.  Ashe 

Bryson  City  Bryson  City  Bryson  City 

Transylvania.  T.  C.  Henderson  J.  S.  Broomfield.  .  .  T.  E.  Patton,  Jr. 

Brevard                      Brevard  Pisgah  Forest 

Tyrrell  W.  D.  Cox  W.  S.  Carawan  Carolina  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Columbia                   Columbia  Columbia 
Union  Claude  F.  Gaddy  L.  E.  Huggins  First  National  Bank 

Monroe                      Marshville  Monroe 
Vance  E.  M.  Rollins  M.  H.  Stone  First  National  Bank 

Henderson                  Henderson  Henderson 
Wake  John  C.  Lockhart.  .   .  N.  Y.  Gulley  J.  Milton  Mangum 

Raleigh                      Wake  Forest  Raleigh 
Warren  J.  Edward  Allen  Jesse  Gardner  Bank  of  Warren 

Warrenton                 Macon,  R.  Warrenton 
Washington.  .  James  W.  Norman.     W.  R.  Hampton  L.  L.  Hassell 

Plymouth  Plymouth  Roper 

Watauga  Smith  Hagaman  W.  F.  Sherwood .  .  .  .  E.  G.  Greer 

Boone  Sherwood  Zionville 

(Ex.  Office:  Lenoir) 

Wayne  J.  T.  Jerome  J.  E.  Kelly  Nat.  Bk  of  Goldsboro 

Goldsboro  Mt.  Olive  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  Wright  C.  C.  Faw  T.  M.  Crysele 

Hunting  Creek  N.  Wilkesboro  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office: 
N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  Charles  L.  Coon  Doane  Herring  Branch  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Wilson                       Wilson  Wilson 
Yadkin  J.  T.  Reece  M.  V.  Fleming  Bank  of  Yadkin 

Yadkinville  Boonville  Yadkinville 

(Ex.  Office: 
Crutchfield) 

Yancey  L.  C.  McCurry  J.  A.  Hannum  I.  F.  McCurry 

Burnsville  Ramseytown  Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 
CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen  A.  S.  Ballard  H.  A.  Page,  Jr. 

Albemarle   M.  S.  Beam  M.  A.  Boger 

Andrews   J.  G.  Allen  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro   R.  J.  Hilker  E.  R.  Garner 

Asheville   W.  L.  Brooker  J.  E.  Gibson 

Ayden   J.  E.  Sawyer  A.  T.  Moore 

Beaufort   Robt.  L.  Fritz,  Jr  W.  L.  Stancil 

Benson   N.  G.  Woodlief  First  National  Bank 

Bessemer  City  John  H.  Floyd  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Burlington   C.  C.  Ha  worth  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Canton   A.  J.  Hutchins  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage   0.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill   R.  A.  Eubanks 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  Charles  Blackburn 

Cherry ville   Joe  R.  Nixon  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton   M.  R.  Mahaffey  Bank  of  Sampson 

Concord   A.  S.  Webb  B.  E.  Harris 

Davidson  H.  L.  Elliott,  Jr  Dr.  J.  M.  McConnell 

Dunn   J.  Shepard  Bryan  J.  Shepard  Bryan 

Durham   F.  M.  Martin  C.  B.  Alston 

East  Bend   H.  B.  Shore  H.  M.  Wilhelm 

East  Spencer   R.  Lee  Trexler  W.  P.  Harrison 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  J.  A.  Jones  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin   J.  H.  Allred  Mrs.  Marion  Lillard 

Elm  City  F.  T.  Fugate  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield   Claude  L.  Ives  Miss  Mary  Collins 

Faison   H.  T.  Ray  J.  J.  Gibbons 

Fayetteville   Harry  Howell   David  Gaster 

Franklinton   G.  B.  Harris  Citizens  Bank 

Franklinville   M.  L.  Neal  J.  T.  Buie 

Fremont   C.  B.  Thomas  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia   W.  P.  Grier  R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson   Harold  F.  Krauss  W.  N.  McKenzie 

Glen  Alpine   W.  T.  Byrd  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro   Ray  Armstrong  W.  E.  Stroud 

Graham   W.  A.  Young  W.  A.  Young 

Granite  Falls  Walter  R.  Schaff  E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro   Frederick  Archer  Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville   J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tyson 

Hamlet   Frank  L.  Ashley  S.  0.  Bauersfeld 

Haw  River   J.  D.  Barber  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson   E.  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Henderson  ville   A.  W.  Honeycutt  I.  Curtis  Arledge 

Hickory   R.  W.  Carver  R.  W.  Carver 

High  Point   T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

Kings  Mountain  C.  Grigg   W.  L.  Plonk 

Kinston   W.  A.  Graham  Miss  Carlotta  Mewborn 
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Address 

Superintendent 

Treasurer 

Laurinburg   

Lenoir   

 C.  S.  Warren  

J.  W.  Whisnant 

Lexington   

...  .J.  H.  Cowles  

.  .  S.  A.  DeLapp 

Lincolnton   

.  .  .  .Wiley  M.  Pickens  

Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Louisburg   

.  .  .  .  W.  R.  Mills  

.  .  W.  R.  Mills 

Lucama   

...  .A.  B.  Culbertson  

.  .  .  S.  E.  High 

Lumberton   

.  .  .  .  W.  B.  Crumpton  

.  .  .  J.  P.  Russell 

...  .J.  C.  Lassiter  

.  .  .  J.  0.  Ragsdale 

Marion   

 C.  W.  E.  Pittman  

.  .  .  J.  E.  Neal 

.  .  .  .C.  L.  Green  

McKay  McKinnon 

Mebane   

.  .  .  Joe  P.  Moore  

S.  G.  Morgan 

.  . .  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe   

....George  W.  Bradshaw. . 

Bank  of  Union 

Mooresville  

.  .  .  .H.  C.  Miller  

Roy  K.  McNeely 

Morehead  City  

.  .  .  .H.  L.  Joslyn  

C.  V.  Webb 

Morganton   

 W.  F.  Starnes  

. .  .  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven   

...  .J.  F.  Lowrence  

.  .  .H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy   

.  .  .  .Jos.  H.  Hurst  

F.  M.  Poore 

Mount  Olive  

....  J.  0.  Bowman  

.  .  .T.  R.  Thigpen 

Murphy   

.  .  .  .Bryan  W.  Sipe  

J.  D.  Mallonee 

New  Bern   

H.  B.  Smith  

.  .  .A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton   

 W.  S.  Snipes  

G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro 

.  .  .  Horace  Sisk   

. . .  S.  L.  Pardue 

Oxford   

.  .  .  C.  G.  Credle  

.  .  .R.  H.  Lewis 

Pilot  Mountain  

.  .  .  .M.  C.  Campbell  

T.  M.  Gordon 

Plymouth   

 L.  H.  Hubble  

George  W.  Hardison 

Raleigh   

 H.  F.  Srygley  

J.  M.  Mangum 

Reidsville  

 J.  H.  Fleming  

.  .  Numa  Winstead 

Roanoke  Rapids  

.  .  .  E.  J.  Coltrane  

.  .  .  E.  J.  Coltrane 

Rockingham  .  .  

 L.  J.  Bell  

,  Zeb.  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount  

.  .  R.  M.  Wilson  

.  .  .R.  C.  Brake 

Roxboro   

 G.   C.  Davidson  

.  .  .E.  G.  Long 

Salisbury   

G.  B.  Phillips  

.  .  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford   

.  .  .  .C.  E.  Teague  

.  . .  W.  P.  Dyer 

Scotland  Neck  

.  .  .  F.  M.  Tucker  

,  .Ray  Boyette 

Sharpsburg   

.  T.  L.  Vernon  

.  .  .M.  A.  Bachelor 

Shelby   

 I.  C.  Griffin  

.  .  .  J.  S.  McKnight 

Southern  Pines 

Wm   F  Allen 

.  .  .  H.  F.  Burns 

Spencer   

.  .  .  .F.  R.  Richardson  

B.  L.  Young 

Spring  Hope 

J    E  McLean 

0.  B.  Baines 

Statesville 

R   M  Gray 

J   L  Milholland 

Tarboro 

William  A  Mahler 

J.  E.  Morrisette 

Thomasville 

D  W  Maddox 

Miss  Belva  Harriss 

Tryon   

 W.  A.  Schilletter  

Mrs.  W.  F.  Little 

Vass   

 W.  D.  Matthews  

D.  A.  McLauchlin 

Wadesboro   

...  J.  H.  Mclver  

First  National  Bank 

Wake  Forest   

 H.  P.  Smith  

Citizens  Bank 

Washington   

H.  M.  Roland  

.  .  .  W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon   

 A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  

J  R.  Crew 

Wilmington   

.  .  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson   

.  .  .  .Charles  L.  Coon  

W.  E.  Warren 

Winston-Salem   

.  .  .  .R.  H.  Latham  

.  .  .W.  H.  Holcomb 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance   Mrs.  Maude  Harris  Ivey  Graham 

Anson   Miss  Lelia  A.  Kelley  Wadesboro 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton  Windsor 

Catawba-Lincoln  . .  Miss  Maude  Mitchell  1316  Fifth  Ave.,  Hickory 

Caswell   Mrs.  Bertha  N.  Vincent  Yanceyville 

Craven  Mrs.  Mary  Sutton  Wynn  New  Bern 

Cleveland   Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas  Shelby 

Currituck   Mrs.  Rita  V.  Echols  Currituck 

Cumberland   Miss  Anne  E.  Chestnutt  Fayetteville 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor.  .  N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham 

Duplin   Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner  Warsaw 

Edgecombe   Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Battle  Tarboro 

Forsyth   Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson.  Ill  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston   Miss  Martha  L.  Streater  117  N.  Walnut  St.,  Gastonia 

Greene   Miss  Viola  Welch  Snow  Hill 

Guilford   Miss  Beatrice  Beaumont  507  Gorrell  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax   Miss  Marie  Mclver  Weldon 

Harnett   Mrs.  Lucy  Saunders  Herring  Box  161,  Dunn 

Hertford   Mrs.  Katie  Hart  Winton 

Hoke   Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs 

Iredell   Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday   .  Statesville 

Johnston   Mrs.  Laura  J.  A.  King  Selma 

Mecklenburg   Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes  614  S.  Alexander  St.,  Charlotte 

Martin   Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray  Williamston 

Nash   Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson  308  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington 

Northampton   Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries  Box  171,  Rich  Square 

Pasquotank   Miss  Helen  Escridge  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City 

Person   Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman  Roxboro 

Perquimans   Mrs.  Zephyr  B.  Woodson  89  King  St.,  Hertford 

Pitt  G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Robeson   Miss  Ethel  Thompson  Lumberton 

Rowan   Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith  916  W.  Horah  St.,  Salisbury 

Sampson   Miss  Ada  G.  Battle  106  McKoy  St.,  Clinton 

Vance   Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake   Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  109  Idlewild  Ave.,  Raleigh 

Wayne   Mrs.  Maude  Kornegay  Mount  Olive 
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of 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


This  list  of  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  gives  the  name  of  the  school 
together  with  the  name  of  the  principal  and  the  postoffice  address  of  the 
school.  The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically  by  counties.  The  name  of  the 
county  superintendent  follows  the  name  of  the  county  in  each  case  together 
with  his  address.  The  schools  are  listed  as  Special  Charter  or  city  schools, 
Rural  schools,  and  Private  schools. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of  770  white  schools  and  118  colored  high 
schools,  making  a  total  of  888  schools  in  which  some  high  school  work  is 
being  done.  Of  the  770  white  schools  547  are  accredited.  Of  the  118  colored 
high  schools  56  are  accredited.  There  are  184  special  charter  white  schools, 
and  58  colored.  There  are  619  white  and  37  colored  rural  schools.  There  are 
45  private  white  schools,  and  27  colored. 

The  classification  of  all  accredited  schools  given.  For  example:  Alexan- 
der-Wilson in  Alamance  County  is  classified  as  an  accredited  school,  II,  A. 
1924.  This  means  that  the  school  is  an  accredited  school  in  Group  II,  Class  A, 
placed  upon  the  list  in  1924.  Complete  information  on  classification  of  schools 
will  be  found  in  a  bulletin  now  being  prepared. 

When  the  classification  of  a  school  is  not  given  it  is  a  non-standard 

school.  White  High  Schools  are  listed  on  pages  3  to  23,  and  Colored  High 
Schools  on  pages  24  to  30. 

All  Special  Charter  and  Rural  High  Schools  are  public  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Private  schools  are  listed  separately.  Where  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  given  it  means  that  the  Preliminary  Report  for  the  session  1927- 
28  has  not  been  received.    There  are  few  such  cases. 

All  schools  which  have  been  accredited  for  the  session  1926-27  together 
with  all  schools  previously  accredited  are  included  in  the  list.  The  list  is 
complete,  therefore,  until  the  close  of  the  session  1927-28.  The  date  of  accred- 
iting of  schools  in  1920  and  prior  thereto  is  not  indicated  in  this  list. 

Schools  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  are  marked  (S.A.).  There  are  83  of  these 
schools. 


Director,  Division  School  Inspection. 

January  23,  1928. 
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WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


ALAMANCE: 
Special  Charter: 

Burlington  

Graham    

Haw  River   

Mebane   

Rural: 

Altamahaw-Ossipee  

Alexander-Wilson  _.. 

Eli  Whitney    

Elon  College   

E.  M.  Holt  _  

Pleasant  Grove  

Stony  Creek   

Sylvan  _   

ALEXANDER: 
Rural: 

Bethlehem  _  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  -  

Taylorsville   


ALLEGHANY: 
Rural: 

Piney  Creek  _. 

Sparta  _  

Private: 

Glade  Valley  _ 


ANSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Morven  

Wadesboro  

Rural: 

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek... 

Lilesville  

McFarlan  

Peachland  

Polkton  

White  Store.. 


ASHE: 
Rural: 

Bowie  

Elkland  _  

Green  Valley  

Helton  _  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Virginia-Carolina. 
West  Jefferson  


AVERY: 
Rural: 

Altamont  

Banner  Elk. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


M.  E.  Yount. 


W.  D.  Halfacre. 
H.  G.  McBane.... 

J.  D.  Barber  

J.  R.  Barker  

David  Miller  

G.  B.  Bobbins.... 
C.  V.  Ferguson.. 
J.  A.  Hornaday_ 

H.  L.  Foster  

C.  M.  Miller  

C.  H.  Cude  

K.  G.  Phillips  


M.  A.  Stone. 


J.  L.  Summers. 

C.  H.  Gryder  

J.  W.  McCall.... 
Gilbert  Craig  


John  M.  Cheek. 


3.  E.  Grubbs. 
B.  Robinson.... 


C.  W.  Erwin. 


W.  Allen. 


.  F.  Lowrance... 
L.  H.  Fogleman. 


Fred  Burgess  

T.  A.  Jones  

V.  A.  Moore  

Zeno  Martin  

R.  W.  Eaves,  Jr. 

W.  L.  Harris  

A.  E.  Lee  

0.  L.  Hathaway... 


J.  0.  Goodman. 


R.  E.  Lee  Plummer. 

W.  L.  Woodie  

Bruce  Bowlin  

A.  B.  Hurt  

G.  B.  Price  

J.  B.  Hash...._  

G.  H.  Hatfield  

F.  C.  Nye  _  


R.  T.  Teague. 


C.  R.  Stroupe. 
J.  D.  Horton.. 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Graham. 


Burlington  

Graham  ?  

Haw  River  

Mebane    


Elon  College,  R-l 

Graham,  R-l  

Saxapahaw  

Elon  College  

Burlington,  R-l  

Burlington,  R-3.... 

Burlington,  R-2  

Snow  Camp  


Taylorsville. 


Taylorsville,  R-l. 

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  


Sparta. 


Piney  Creek. 
Sparta  


Glade  Valley. 


Wadesboro. 


Morven  

Wadesboro. 


Ansonville  

Polkton,  R-2  

Wadesboro,  R-A. 

Lilesville  

McFarlan  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Peachland,  R-2... 


Beaver  Creek. 


Fleetwood  

Todd  

Trade,  Tenn  

Sturgills  

Jefferson  

Lansing   

Grassy  Creek... 
West  Jefferson. 


Newland. 


Crossnore  

Banner  Elk. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I.AA.  S. 

I,  B.  1922 

II,  B.  1925 

I,  B.  1925  8., 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II.  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


II,  B. 
,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
I,  A. 
I,  B. 

II,  A. 
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High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


AVERY: 

(Continued) 

Cranberry  

Newland  

Riverside  

Private: 

Lees  McRae  Institute. 


BEAUFORT: 
Special  Charter: 

^  Washington  

Rural: 

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Pantego  

Old  Ford  

Pinetown  

Private: 

Washington  Coll.  Inst. 


BERTIE: 
Rural : 

Askewville  

Aulander  

Colerain  

Lewiston-Woodville. 

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Republican  

Riverside  

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  


BLADEN : 
Rural: 

Abbottsburg  

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek. 

Clarktorf.  

Elizabethtown... 

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

Hickory  Grove.. 
White  Oak  


BRUNSWICK: 
Rural: 

Leland  

Southport  

Town  Creek. 


BUNCOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

i  Asheville — David  Millard. 

Hall-Fletcher.. 

Rural: 

Barnardsville  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


D.  C.  Butler  

J.  E.  Redfern. ... 
M.  K.  Carswell. 


W.  L.  Painter. 
H.  H.  McLean.. 
E.  S.  Johnson. 


L.  E.  Mercer... 
G.  W.  Rhodes. 
W.  J.  Taylor... 

F.  Parker  

C.  J.  Rast  

B.  E.  Wyre  


M.  0.  Fletcher. 


H.  W.  Early. 


Willie  Mae  Horton. 

P.  B.  Pollock  

I.  J.  Kellum  

L.  E.  Andrews  

D.  D.  Lewis  

R.  A.  Phillips  

J.  T.  Gaskill  

H.  D.  Lassiter  

L.  G.  Finch  

D.  P.  McCain  

R.  L.  Tremain  


W.  W.  Woodhouse. 


T.  A.  Little  

E.  C.  Jernigan  

J.  W.  Swaringer. 
R.  L.  Andrews.... 

C.  R.  Hunter  

C.  F.  Copeland... 

C.  L.  Shuford  

B.  J.  Cromartie.. 

F.  T.  Johnson  


B.  R.  Page. 


W.  N.  Rhyne.... 
L.  J.  Dawkins. 
J.  A.  Bailey  


A.  C.  Reynolds. 


Lee  H.  Edwards. 
G.  A.  Hartrick... 


F.  A.  Penland. 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Cranberry  

Newland  

Spear  

Banner  Elk.  

Washington  

Washington  

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Pantego  

Washington,  R.F.D 
Pinetown  

Washington  

Windsor  

Askewville  

Aulander  

Colerain  

Lewiston  

Colerain,  R-l  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Windsor  

Merry  Hill  

Kelford  

Windsor  

Elizabethtown  

Abbottsburg  

Bladenboro  

Councils  

Clarkton  

Elizabethtown  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

Garland  

White  Oak  

Southport  

Leland  

Southport  

Bolivia  

Asheville  

Asheville  

Asheville  

Barnardsville  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


I,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  AA. 
T,  AA. 


II.  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


BUNCOMBE : 
(Continued) 

Biltmore  

■^Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Johnston  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfln  

Shanghai  

Venable  

Valley  Springs  

Private: 

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve... 

Ashville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School... 
Asheville  Nor.  Sch. 

(Prep.  Dept.)  

Bingham  Mil.  Academy. 

Christ  School  

Grove  Park  School  

Montreat  Nor.  School  

Weaver  College  

Lee  School  for  Boys  

BURKE: 
Special  Charter: 

^  Morganton  

Glen  Alpine  

Rural: 

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Jonas  Ridge  

Valdese  

Short-Off  

Private: 
*  Rutherford  College  


CABARRUS: 
Special  Charter: 

Concord  

Rural: 

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Kannapolis  

Winecoff  

Mount  Pleasant. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


W.  E.  Moore  

Gertrude  Taylor   

C.  J.  Rich  

S.  0.  Wilde  

C.  F.  Owen  

D.  E.  Aaron  

A.  C.  Tate  

Ira  B.  Jones  

0.  H.  Tilson  

E.  C.  Duckett  

0.   S.  Dillard  

H.  G.  Haynes  

G.  V.  Allen  

T.  C.  Roberson  

E.  N.  Howell  

H.  L.  Braswell  

V.  W.  Brown  

W.  T.  Wells  

Miss  Minerva  Brittain. 

Floyd  Brigman  

W.  S.  Burleson  


Mother  M.  Monk. 
Howard  Bement... 
H.  S.  Randolph.... 


Annie  M.  Foster.... 
Col.  S.  R.  McKee. 

R.  R.  Harris  

James  Brooks  

S.  L.  Woodward.... 
C.  H.  Trowbridge.. 
J.  A.  Peoples  


R.  L.  Patton.  

E.  0.  Randolph. 
W.  T.  Byrd  


G.  L.  Smith  

R.  G.  Stine  

Sallie  Lynch  

C,  C.  Long  

Antionette  Mingus. 


C.  C.  Jernigan. 
S.  G.  Hawfield.. 
A.  H.  Jarratt.... 


B.  W.  Lefler  

B.  S.  .Weiler,  Jr. 

H.  B.  Waters  

P.  D.  Beard  

E.  R.  Perry  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Biltmore  

Black  Mountain. 

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Stocksville  

Alexander  

Asheville,  R-l... 
Asheville,  R-2.... 

Asheville,  R-3  

Leicester  

Biltmore  

Candler  

Odessa  

Swannanoa  

Weaverville  

Asheville,  R-4... 
Asheville,  R-5.... 

Weaverville  

Biltmore,  R-2  

Skyland  


Asheville  

Asheville  School. 
Farm  School  


Asheville  

Asheville  

Arden  

Asheville  

Montreat  

Weaverville. 
Blue  Ridge. 


Monganton. 


Morganton.... 
Glen  Alpine. 


Drexel  

Hildebran  

Jonas  Ridge. 

Valdese  

Nebo,  R-2  


Rutherford  College 


Concord. 
Concord. 


Cabarrus  

Harrisburg  

Kannapolis  

Concord,  R-2. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 

II,  B. 

II,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 

I,  B. 

II,  A. 


I,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
I,  A. 
II.  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
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High 


Schools  of  North 


Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Class — Date 
Accredited 


CABARRUS: 

(Continued) 
Private: 

Collegiate  Institute. 


G.  F.  McAllister. 


CALDWELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Granite  Falls   

Lenoir   

Rural: 

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals   

Hudson  „  

Oak  Hill...._  _  

Wliitnel    

Private: 

Davenport  Prep.  School. 

Patterson  School  

CAMDEN: 
Rural: 

Camden   

Shiloh  _  

South  Mills  _  


J.  W.  Mcintosh. 


CARTERET: 
Special  Charter: 

Beaufort  

Morehead  City. 
Rural: 

Atlantic  

Newport  

Smyrna  


CASWELL: 
Rural: 

Anderson  

Cobb  Memorial. 

Leasburg  

Milton  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill.... 

Semora  

Yanceyville  


CATAWBA: 
Special  Charter: 

t/  Hickory  _  

Newton  _  

Rural: 

Banoak    

Ball's  Creek   

Blackburn  „  _ 

Catawba  _.. 

Catawba  Co.  Farm-life.... 

Claremont   

Highland   

Longview    _.. 

Maiden  

Mountain  View  


W.  R.  Schaff.. 
J.  P.  Leeper.... 


C.  M.  Abernathy. 

A.  F.  Sharpe  

A.  D.  Huffines  

N.  J.  Sigmon  

R.  B.  Bush  


W.  A.  Jenkins  

Hugh  A.  Dobbin. 


L.  L.  Stevens. 


R.  J.  Jones.... 
B.  O.  Myers. 
F.  M.  Eason. 


J.  H.  Workman. 

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.. 
Laura  Buckley. 


F.  L.  Stroupe  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr. 
J.  B.  Eagles  


R.  A.  Sullivan. 


J.  S.  Jones  

F.  B.  Harton  

Mrs.  Viola  Cooper. 
J.  E.  Farrior,  Jr.... 

M.  E.  Hester  

J.  E.  Joines  

C.  E.  Newman  

S.  H.  Abell  


J.  A.  Capps. 


Samuel  Thompson. 
I.  H.  Butt  


M.  S.  Brittain  

R.  D.  Huitt  

D.  J.  Whitener  

H.  G.  Kopenhaver. 

J.  L.  Sox  

A.  P.  Whisenhunt.. 

Rosa  Sox  _.. 

Dan  Byrd   

J.  B.  Whitener  

J.  I.  Cline  


Mt.  Pleasant. 


Lenoir. 


Granite  Falls. 
Lenoir  ..... 


Collettsville  

Granite  Falls. 

Hudson  

Lenoir,  R-2  

Whitnel  


Lenoir  

Legerwood. 


Indiantown. 


Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills. 

Beaufort  


Beaufort  

Morehead  Cityy. 


Atlantic- 
Newport. 
Smyrna.. 


Yanceyville. 


Union  Ridge. 

Ruffin  

Leasburg  

Milton  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill 

Semora  

Yanceyville.... 


Newton. 


Hickory. 
Newton.. 


Vale  

Catawba  

Newton,  R-2.. 

Catawba  

Newton,  R-5.. 

Claremont  

Hickory  

Hickory  

Maiden  

Hickory,  R-l. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 


I,  AA. 

I,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 

Superintendent,  Principal 

Post  Office 

Accredited 

High  School 

or  Other  Official  Head 

Address  of  School 

Class 

—Date 

CATAWBA : 

(Continued) 

Monogram  

F.  E.  Abernathy  

Long  Island  

Sherrill's  Ford  

C.  M.  Dickson  

Sherrill's  Ford 

II,  B. 

1924 

West  Hickory  

West  Hickory  

I,  B. 

1924 

White  Church  

R.  N.  Hoyle  

Claremont,  R-2  

Private: 

Concordia  College  

0.  W.  Kreinheder  

Conover  

II,  B. 

CHATHAM: 

W.  R.  Thompson  

Pittsboro  

Rural : 

Bells  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff  

Apex,  R-3  

Bennett  

C.  G.  Isley  

Bennett  

J.  W.  Lank  .... 

Bonlee  

II,  A. 

1922 

Bynum  

Archie  Braxton  

Bynum  

Goldston  

II,  B. 

1926 

Moncure  

H.  G.  Self  

Moncure  

II,  B. 

1925 

Pittsboro  

J.  S.  Waters  

Pittsboro  

II,  A. 

1923 

Siler  City  

W.  G.  Coltrane  

Siler  City  

II,  A. 

CHEROKEE: 

A.  L.  Martin  

Murphy  

Special  Charter: 

Andrews  

J.  A.  Batson  

Andrews  

I,  A. 

I  B. 

B.  W.  Sipe  

Murphy  

1923 

Rural: 

Culberson  _  

W.  M.  Collins  

Culberson  

Peachtree  

Howard  Hall  

Murphy  

CHOWAN: 

R.  H.  Bachman  

Edenton  

Special  Charter: 

Edenton  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell  

Edenton  

I,  A. 

S.A. 

Rural: 

Chowan  

C.  R.  Roe  

Edenton  

II,  B. 

1923 

CLAY : 

Allen  J.  Bell  

Hayesville  

Rural: 

Elf  

Parks  Prickett  .. 

Hayesville,  R-3 

Hayesville  

A.  H.  Shuler  

Hayesville  

II,  B. 

1924 

CLEVELAND: 

J.  H.  Grigg  

Shelby  

Special  Charter: 

Kings  Mountain  

B.  N.  Barnes  

Kings  Mountain 

II,  A. 

Shelby  

S.  G.  Chappell  

Shelby  

I,  AA. 

S.A. 

Rural: 

Belwood  

C.  A.  Ledford  

Belwood  

TT  VI 
11,  t  > 

1927 

Casar  

H.  M.  Loy  

Casar  

Fallston  

W.  R.  Gary  

Fallston  

II,  A. 

1926 

Grcver  

B.  F.  Bird  

Grover  _  

II,  B. 

1927 

Lattimore  

Lawton  Blanton  

Lattimore  

IT  A 
11,  A. 

1925 

Mooresboro  

M.  G.  Latham  _  

Mooresboro  

Piedmont  _  

W.  D.  Burns  _  

Lawndale  

II,  A. 

Waco  

J.  A.  Moore    

Waco  

II,  B. 

1923 

Private : 

Boiling  Springs  

J.  D.  Huggins  

Boiling  Springs  

I,  A. 

S.A. 

COLUMBUS: 

C.  C.  Russ    

Whiteville  _. 

Rural: 

Acme  Delco  

Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt   

Acme  _  

II,  B. 

1923 

Bolton  _  

Mrs.  Lena  West  _  _.. 

Bolton    
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High 


Schools  of  North 


Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


COLUMBUS: 
(Continued) 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Chadbourn... 

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  


E.  P.  Mendenhall. 

E.  L.  Derrick  

F.  F.  Thompson.  .. 

A.  A.  White  

James  Howell  

A.  B.  Stalvey  

G.  0.  Rogers  


CRAVEN: 
Special  Charter: 

C  New  Bern  

Rural: 

Bachelor  

Bridgeton  

Brinson  Memorial  

Craven  Co.  Farm-life  Scl 

Dover  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper  


R.  S.  Proctor. 
J.  M.  Shields. 


T.  A.  Windley  

F.  W.  Selsor  

H.  H.  Bullard  

F.  W.  Jarvis   

A.  G.  Harrington. 

R.  L.  Pugh  

J.  F.  Pugh  


CUMBERLAND: 
Special  Charter: 

Fayetteville... 
Rural: 

Beaver  Dam. 
Cedar  Creek. 

Eastover  

Falcon  

Godwin  

Grays  Creek.. 
Hope  Mills... 

Linden  

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill.. 
South  River.. 
Seventy-first.. 

Stedman  

Sunnyside  

Wade  


Ray  Funderburk. 
J.  R.  MacNeel  


R.  E. 

J.  N. 
W.  C. 
I.  H. 
C.  H. 

C.  0. 
K.  A. 

D.  C. 
D.  W. 
J.  J. 
A.  C. 
C.  C. 
T.  S. 

C.  A. 

D.  S. 


Williford  

Walker  

Eagles  

Presley  

McGregor.. 

Small  

McDonald.. 

Mosteller... 

Smith  

Beale  

Holland  

MacMillan. 
Shutt  

Dees  

McCormick. 


CURRITUCK: 
Rural: 

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch. 

DARE: 
Rural: 

Buxton  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point.... 
Rodanthe  


Maud  C.  Newberry. 


C.  N.  Baughan... 
B.  W.  De  Shazo. 


E.  W.  Pearson. 


C.  P.  Gray  

A.  E.  Baum  

J.  W.  Comer  

L.  R.  Williford  

J.  W.  Blackard  

J.  Brothers,  Jr. 


Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  

Whiteville  

New  Bern  

New  Bern  

Bachelor  

Bridgeton  

New  Bern  

Vanceboro  

Dover  

Dover,  R-3  

New  Bern,  R-2  

Fayetteville  

Fayetteville  

Roseboro,  R-3  

Cedar  Creek  

Fayetteville,  RFD. 

Falcon  

Godwin  

Hope  Mills,  R-2... 

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Fayetteville,  RFD. 
Fayetteville,  RFD. 

Wade  

Fayetteville,  R-3... 

Stedman  

Fayetteville,  RFD. 
Wade  

Currituck  

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch  

Manteo  

Buxton  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point  

Rodanthe  


II,  B. 

I,  B. 
II,  A. 


[.  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


I,  AA. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
I,  B. 


II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


DAVIDSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Texington  

Thomasville  

Rural: 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Linwood  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Welcome  

Midway  

Wallburg  

Private: 

Baptist  Orphanage. 

DAVIE: 

Special  Charter: 

Mocksville  

Rural: 

Cana  

Farmington  

Fork  Church  

Jerusalem  

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  


DUPLIN : 

Special  Charter: 

Faison  

Rural: 

Beulaville.— 

Calypso  

Chinquapin.. 
Kenansville.. 

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill.... 

Teacheys  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


DURHAM: 
Special  Charter: 

/  Durham  


Rural: 

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

East  Durham  •  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  (Bahama). 

Oak  Grove  

West  Durham  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


S.  G.  Hasty. 


T.  D.  Stokes... 
P.  C.  Newton. 


Curtis  Bivens  

W.  C.  Harward.. 

J.  W.  Carrell  

P.  H.  Nance  

R.  D.  Arrowood.. 

B.  L.  West  

0.  M.  Staton  

E.  C.  Willis  

E.  W.  Junker  

C.  H.  Chapman. 

H.  E.  White  

H.  F.  Pardue  


J.  L.  Fortney. 


P.  Bradley. 


E.  C.  Staton. 


J.  Minor  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Wellborn. 

J.  L.  Tolar  

W.  J.  Moore  

L.  P.  Hendrix  

W.  F.  Robinson  


B.  C.  Siske. 


I.  T.  Ray. 


A..  B.  Alderman. 

C.  H.  Walker  

Arthur  Ranes  

T.  B.  Bain  

W.  E.  Ward  

J.  D.  Jerome  

J.  S.  Blair  

J.  S.  Blair  

J.  S.  Fleming  


L.  H.  Barbour. 
W.  F.  Warren... 


P.  G.  Farrar  

W.  H.  Shaw  

C.  E.  Cooke  

0.  K.  Goodwin.. 
Crumpton. 

Neal  

Lindsay.... 


D.  H. 
J.  W. 

S.  G. 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Lexington. 


Lexington  

Thomasville. 


R-l. 


R-3. 


Welcome. 
Linwood, 

Denton  

Thomasville, 

Linwood  

Thomasville,  RFD. 

Lexington,  R-3  

Southmont  

Lexington,  R-5  

Welcome  

Lexington,  R-l  

Wallburg  


Thomasville. 
Mocksville.... 
Mocksville.... 


Cana,  R-l  

Farmington  

Mocksville,  R-3. 

Cooleemee  

Advance  

Advance  


Warsaw. 


Faison. 


Beulaville.... 

Calyspo  

Chinquapin. 
Kenansville. 

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Teacheys  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


Durham. 


Durham. 


Durham,  R-6.. 
Durham,  R-2.. 
East  Durham- 
Durham,  R-3.. 

Bahama  

Durham,  "R-8.. 
West  Durham. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 

I,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


AA. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


[,  A. 
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High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


EDGECOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

Tarboro  

Rural: 

Battleboro  

Conetoe  _  

Leggett  _  

Speed    

South  Edgecombe. 
West  Edgecombe... 


FORSYTH: 
Special  Charter: 

R.  J.  Reynolds.... 
Rural: 

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  , 

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Private : 

Salem  Academy- 
Children's  Home. 


FRANKLIN: 
Special  Charter: 

Franklinton  

Louisburg  :  „  

Youngsville  _  

Rural: 

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best  _., 

Epsom   

Gold-Sand  

Private : 

Louisburg  Coll.  Acad. 


GASTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  _  

Rural: 

Belmont  _  

Cramerton    

Dallas    

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Ranlo   

Stanley  

Private : 

Belmont  Abbey   

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 


W.  H.  Pittman. 


W.  C.  Ramsey. 


Wm.  J.  Barefoot.. 

R.  B.  Cobb  

A.  W.  McDougle. 

J.  N.  Grant  

N.  E.  Gresham  

J.  A.  Abernethy... 


Cash. 


J.  W.  Moore. 


J.  F.  Brower.. 

F.  A.  Martin.. 
H.  A.  Carroll. 

G.  D.  Shore.... 
J.  H.  White.... 

J.  F.  Scott  

J.  O.  Rodgers. 
J.  C.  Colley.... 
F.  M.  White... 
P.  W.  Jones.... 
W.  L.  Ingold.. 


Eleanor  C.  Chase. 
R.  W.  Bradshaw... 


E.  L.  Best. 


G.  B.  Harris.. 
W.  R.  Mills  ... 
F.  H.  Malone. 


E.  G.  Cornelius.. 

T.  H.  Sledge  

J.  A.  Woodward. 
W.  E.  Howard... 


Miss  Sallie  P.  Betts. 
F.  P.  Hall  


H.  E.  Nettles  

Hunter  Huss  

J.  Eris  Cassell. 


Roy  Moore    

A.  S.  Anderson  _  

C.  B.  Hawkins....-  _  

J.  M.  Holbrook.  _  

F.  B.  Rankin    

A.  C.  Warlick    

Mitchell  Carr  _  


Stanislaus  Bethel. 
Sister  M.  Boyde.... 


Tarboro. 


Tarboro. 


I,  A. 


Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Tarboro,  Box 

Speed  

Pinetops....  

Rocky  Mount.. 


Winston-Salem. 


Winston-Salem. 


Clemmons  

Winston-Salem  ,R4. 

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Winston-Salem,R3. 

Tobaccoville  

Winston-Salem,R7. 

Rural  Hall  

Kernersville,  R-4.. 

Pfafftown  

Walkertown  


Winston-Salem. 
Winston -Salem. 


Louisburg. 


Franklinton. 

Louisburg  

Youngsville.. 


Bunn  

Louisburg,  R-4  

Henderson,  RFD.. 
Gupton  


Louisburg  

Gastonia  

Bessemer  City. 

Cherryville  

Gastonia  


Belmont  _.. 

Cramerton  

Dallas  _  

Lowell  ~  

Mount  Holly... 
Gastonia,  R-2. 
Stanley...  


Belmont. 
Belmont. 


I,  AA. 

II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 


II,  A. 

B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 

II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 

II,A. 
II,  A. 
I,B. 

II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 


S.A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


GATES: 
Rural: 

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hall  (Eure). 

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  


GRAHAM: 
Rural: 

Beers  

Robbinsville. 
Stecoah  


GRANVILLE: 
Special  Charter: 

"  Oxford  

Rural: 

Berea  

Creedmoor  

Frederick  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Private: 

Oxford  Orphanage. 


GREENE: 
Rural: 

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg. 
Maury  


GUILFORD: 
Special  Charter: 

"  Greensboro  (Central).... 
/  High  Point  

Pomona  

Rural: 

Alamance  

Bessemer  

Colfax  _  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  College  

Jamestown  

McLean  sville  

Monticello   

Nathaniel  Greene  

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden  

Rankin   

South  Buffalo  _  

Summerfleld   

Sumner   

Private: 

Training  Sch.  N.C.C.W. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


J.  S.  Moore. 


T.  J.  Jessup  

L.  C.  Hand  

A.  L.  Eggers  

M.  L.  Rowland. 

B.  W.  Brock  


J.  H.  Moody. 


M.  F.  Parsons  

R.  C.  Barrett  

Fulton  Thomasson. 


J.  F.  Webb  

N.  W.  Weldon. 


Orlando  Stone.. 

J.  A.  Pitts  .... 

F.  R.  Barlowe. 

W.  C.  Poe  

J.  E.  Hunter.... 

R.  C.  Young  

W.  J.  Bullock.. 


D.  H.  Cooke. 


H.  G.  Robertson. 


G.  E.  Parrott. 
R.  W.  Isley.... 
W.  P.  Moore... 
R.  F.  Coats  


Thomas  F.  Foust. 


C.  W.  Phillips.. 
L.  R.  Johnston. 
H.  A.  Helms  


0.  C. 
W.  E. 
W.  H 
T.  E. 
C.  R. 
W.  A. 
E.  E. 
L.  H. 
R.  W. 
Miss 
W.  H 
H.  G. 
E.  S. 
A.  C. 
S.  C. 


Johnson  

Younts  

Cude  

Stough  

Bird  

White,  Jr  

Farlow  

Floyd  _  

.  Utley  

Notre  M.  Johnson. 
,  Crawford  

Waters  ... 

McBane  

Metz  

Deskins  


A.  P.  Kephart   


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Gatesville. 


Gates  

Gatesville.. 

Eure  

Hobbsville. 
Sunbury  


Robbinsville. 


Tapoca  

Robbinsville. 
Stecoah  


Oxford. 
Oxford. 


Creedmoor  

Oxford,  R-4  

Virgilina,  Va  

Stem  

Stovall  

Franklinton,  R-l.. 

Oxford  


Snow  Hill. 


Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Snow  Hill,  R-2. 


Greensboro. 


Greensboro  

High  Point  

Greensboro,  R-6. 


Greensboro,  R-6... 
Greensboro,  R-2.... 

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  College- 
Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Brown  Summit  

Liberty,  R-2  

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden.. 
Greensboro,  R-4... 
Greensboro,  R-6... 

Summerfleld  

Greensboro,  R-l... 

Greensboro  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

I,  B. 


II,  B. 
I,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  AA. 
I,  AA. 
I,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
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High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 


County,  Name  of  Superintendent,  Principal  Post  Office  Accredited 

High  School  or  Other  Official  Head       Address  of  School  Class — Date 


GUILFORD: 

(Continued) 

Greensboro  Bible  &  Lit. 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  


HALIFAX: 
Special  Charter: 

Enfield  _  

Roanoke  Rapids.... 

Scotland  Neck  

"Weldon   

Rural: 

Aurelian  Springs. 


HARNETT: 
Special  Charter: 

Dunn  

Rural: 

Anderson   

Angier   

Benhaven  _ 

Bunnlevel  

Coats  

Erwin  (Duke)  

Lafayette   

Lillington  _ 

Private : 

Campbell  Coll.  Acad. 

HAYWOOD: 
Special  Charter: 

Canton  _  

Rural : 

Bethel   

Clyde    

Fines  Creek  _ 

Rock  Hill  

Waynesville  


HENDERSON : 
Special  Charter: 

i  Hendersonville  

Rural : 

Balfour  __ 

Dana   

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  _.. 

Fletcher    

Mills  River  

Valley  Hill  _  

Private : 

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute. 


W.  G.  Henschen  Greensboro 


T.  E.  Whitaker   Oak  Ridge 


A.  E.  Akers  


R.  D.  White.. 
C.  W.  Davis. 


Roanoke  Rapid: 


Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids. 


F.  M.  Tucker  _  I  Scotland  Neck 


Miss  Narcissa  B.  Daniel. 


V.  C.  Matthews. 


Weldon. 


Littleton. 


B.  P.  Gentry. 
B.  E.  Lohr.... 


Lillington 
Dunn  


F.  A.  Ficquett  

J.  Stephenson. 

C.  H.  Dula  

W.  King  

J.  H.  Taylor  

T.  W.  Sprinkle.... 

B.  F.  Kendall  

B.  D.  Bunn  


J.  A.  Campbell. 


W.  C.  Allen. 


Bunnlevel,  R-l. 

Angier  

Olivia  _ 

Bunnlevel  

Coats   

Erwin  

Kipling  

Lillington  


II,  B. 
I,  A. 


I.  B. 
I.  AA. 
I.  A. 
I.  B. 

II.  B. 


Buie's  Creek. 


R.  J.  Reveley 


Canton  

Wnynesville. 


II.  B. 
II.  B. 

II.  A. 
II.  A. 
II.  A. 
II.  A. 

I.  A. 


Canton,  R-2  II,  A. 

Clyde  n,A. 


H.  W.  Cook  

R.  C.  Cannon  

I.  Brittain  „  „  _. JCrabtree,  R-l  J 

Blackwell  Lunsford    Waynesville,  R-2...J 

E.  J.  Robeson   Waynesville  .....  n,  A. 


R.  G.  Anders  Hendersonville.... 

H.  C.  Mardis  _  .Hendersonville          I,  A. 


Hend'ville,  R.F.D. 

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock..... 


E.  J.  Justus  

W.  H.  Cale  

Miss  Bessie  Steedman  

Bessie  Jordan   Edneyville 

R.  W.  Jones  jEtowah  

J.  E.  Ockerman   Flat  Rock. 


L.  L.  Shealy  Fletcher   

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr  _..  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden   Hendersonville,  R-4 


J.  R.  Sevier  

J.  R.  Sandifer. 
N.  A.  Melton.... 


II.  A.  1925 

II,  B.  1927 
II,  A.  1924 


Hendersonville  II,  A. 

Hendersonville   I.  B. 

Hendersonville  I  I,  B. 


S.A. 
S.A. 


High 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


HERTFORD: 
Rural: 

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville... 
i_  Murfreesboro. 
Win  ton  


J.  R.  Brown. 


NT.  Wright  

B.  L.  Rhyne... 
M.  P.  Wright. 
J.  B.  Henson.. 
P.  D.  Rudd  


HOKE: 
Rural: 

Antioch  

Mildouson. 

Raeford  

Rockfish  


W.  P.  Hawfield. 


R.  A.  Smoak  

C.  D.  Williams. 

Joe  Osborne  

W.  P.  Rodgers. 


HYDE: 
Rural: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing. 

Ocracoke...„  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter. 


G.  M.  Guthrie. 


R.  L.  Shirlen  

J.  W.  Heath  

Melvin  Robinson.. 

J.  H.  Andrews  

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Hamilton.... 


IREDELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Mooreville  

*  Statesville  

Rural: 

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  (I'dell  Co.  F-L 

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Union  Grove  

Private: 

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orphanage... 

JACKSON: 
Rural: 

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

Qualla  

Sylva  

Webster  

Private: 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute 


JOHNSTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Benson  

Clayton  

Smithfleld  

Rural: 

Archer  Lodge  

Cleveland  

Corinth  Holder. 
Four  Oaks  


Celeste  Henkel. 


A.  Leslie  

R.  Kirkman. 


C.  Grose.... 

T.  Long  

C.  McColl. 
H.  Cathey. 
S.  Shore... 
R.  McLain. 


H.  Ellmore. 
L.  O'Kelly.. 


J.  N.  Wilson. 


D.  T.  Stutts  

J.  D.  Parker  

J.  C.  Coggin  

V.  E.  Wessinger. 
M.  B.  Madison.... 


W.  C.  Reed. 


H.  B.  Marrow. 


N.  G.  Woodlief  

Vann  B.  Stringfield. 
N.  C.  Shuford  


S.  T.  Liles  

G.  E.  Smith  

Clara  Pigg  

Margaret  Tabor. 


Winton. 


Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville... 
Murfreesboro. 
Winston  


Raeford. 


Red  Springs. 
Dundarrach.. 

Raeford  

Rockfish  


Swan  Quarter. 


Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing.. 

Ocracoke  

Scranton  

Swan  Quarter. 


Statesville. 


Mooresville. 
Statesville... 


Cleveland,  R-2. 

Harmony  

Scotts  

Eufola  

Troutman  

Jennings  


Statesville  

Barium  Springs. 


Sylva. 


Cullowhee. 
Glenville.... 

Whittier  

Sylva  

Webster  


Sylva  

Smithfleld. 


Benson  

Clayton  

Smithfleld. 


Clayton,  R-2. 
Clayton,  R-l. 
Zebulon,  R-l. 
Four  Oaks  


I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  AA. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 
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High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


JOHNSTON: 
(Continued) 

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  — 

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Wilson's  Mills. 


JONES: 
Rural : 

Maysville  

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


LEE: 

Special  Charter: 

1/ Sanford  

Rural: 

Broadway.... 
Jonesboro  


LENOIR: 
Special  Charter: 

l/  Kinston  

Rural: 

Deep  Run  

Contentnea.... 

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

La Grange  

Woodington... 


LINCOLN: 
Special  Charter: 

Lincoln ton  

Rural : 

Asbury  

Crouse  

North  Brook.. 
Rock  Springs. 
Union  


MACON: 
Rural: 

i  Franklin.... 
Highlands. 


MADISON : 
Rural: 

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill  _ 

Marshall  

Walnut  

Hot  Springs  

Private : 

Mars  Hill  College. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


E.  T.  Boyette  

G.  T.  Whitley  

A.  G.  Glenn  

G.  M.  Moser  

H.  Wellons  

M.  P.  Young  

H.  Bueck  

Nathan  Womack. 

Manly  Fulcher  


M.  V.  Wilkinson. 
Alex  H.  White.... 
J.  D.  Messick  


C.  E.  Teague. 
J.  S.  Truitt.... 


M.  H.  Judd... 
T.  T.  Lanier. 


E.  E.  Sams  

F.  W.  Greene. 


J.  L.  Bickers  

C.  B.  Jefferson.... 

J.  C.  Hough  

B.  B.  Holder  

M.  A.  Honeycutt. 
P.  T.  Ricks  


J.  N.  Hauss  

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Miss  Betty  Coon  

P.  H.  Huss  

Miss  Dora  Rhodes. 

W.  B.  Terrell  

D.  W.  B.  Coon  


M.  D.  Billings. 


G.  L.  Houk.. 
T.  L.  Tolar. 


C.  M.  Blankenship  


M.  A.  James  

Ethel  E.  English.... 

Homer  Henry  

0.  F.  Blankenship. 
Epps  Haws  


R.  M.  Lee 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Kenly.  R-2  

Kenly  

Benson,  R.F.D. 

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Wilson's  Mills.. 


Trenton. 


Maysville  

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


Sanford. 
Sanford. 


Broadway. 
Jonesboro.. 


Kinstcn. 
Kinston. 


Deep  Run  

Kinston.  R-l  

Kinston,  R-4  

Pink  Hill  

LaGrange  

Kinston,  R.F.D. 


Lincolnton. 
Lincolnton. 


Lincolnton,  R-3  

Crouse  

Cherryville,  R-3  

Denver  

Lincolnton,  R.F.D. 

Franklin  


Franklin.... 
Highlands. 


Marshall. 


Ivy  

Mars  Hill  

Marshall  

Walnut.  

Hot  Springs. 

Mars  Hill  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


[,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  B. 


I,  AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


[,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


MARTIN: 
Rural: 

Everetts  _  

Farm  Life  

Gold  Point  

Hamilton  :  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Bear  Grass  

McDOWELL: 
Special  Charter: 

*<  Marion  

Rural: 

Glenwood   

Nebo  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  

North  Cove  

MECKLENBURG: 

Special  Charter: 

Charlotte : 

Alex.  Graham  High.  .. 

Central  

Piedmont  Jr.  High  

Vocational  

Davidson..  

Rural: 

Bain   (Mint  Hill)  

Berryhill  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Newell  

Plaza  Road  

Oak  Dale  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Sardis-Carmel  

Sharon  

Steel  Creek  (Observer). 

MITCHELL: 
Rural: 

Bakersville  

Spruce  Pine  (Harris)  

Tipton  

MONTGOMERY: 
Rural: 

Biscoe  


R.  A.  Pope. 


D.  N.  Hix  

J.  E.  Manning. 

L.  B.  Wynne  

W.  W.  Clarke. 

J.  L.  Jones  

H.  M.  Ainsley. 

R.  I.  Leake  

L.  H.  Davis  

S.  M.  Lee  


N.  F.  Steppe. 
P.  J.  Story.... 


W.  T.  Greene  

N.  L.  Wessinger. 

A.  V.  Nolan  

N.  R.  Prickett  

Fred  Abernethy.. 


F.  A.  Edmonson. 


A.  M.  Elliott  

E.  H.  Garinger.... 
J.  M.  Dunlap  

F.  T.  Selby  

H.  L.  Elliott,  Jr. 


0.  A.  Tuttle  

W.  D.  Loy  

C.  H.  Aderholdt. 
L.  A.  Price  

F.  W.  Webster... 
R.  F.  Plaxco  

G.  B.  Coon  

H.  H.  Scott  

B.  S.  Plaxco  

G.  N.  Neel  

E.  C.  Miller  

Leroy  Dulin  

J.  B.  Potts  

W.  S.  Hough  

J.  H.  Knox  

J.  G.  Barnette.... 
W.  W.  Orr,  Jr... 

F.  M.  Matthews. 

C.  C.  Stroup  


J.  A.  Steele. 


J.  R.  Carr  

J.  B.  Deyton  

Mrs.  Cerena  P.  Yelton. 


J.  S.  Edwards. 
R.  S.  Rainey... 


Williamston. 


Everetts  

Williamston,  R-4. 
Robersonville,  R.. 

Hamilton  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Williamston,  R-2. 


Marion. 
Marion. 


Nealsville  

Nebo  

Old  Fort  

Old  Fort,  R-l. 
North  Cove  


Charlotte. 


Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Davidson. 


Matthews,  R-19  

Charlotte,  R-4  

Allen  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Charlotte,  R-9  

Charlotte,  RFD  

Huntersville  

Huntersville,  R-20 

Matthews  

Newell  

Charlotte,  R-8  

Charlotte,  R-6  

Charlotte,  R-l  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Charlotte,  R-l  

Charlotte,  R-l  

Pineville,  R-15  


Bakersville. 


Bakersville.... 
Spruce  Pine. 
Brummett  


Troy  

Biscoe. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
I,B. 
II,  B. 


,  AA. 
,  AA. 
,  A. 
,  B. 
B. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
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High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


MONTGOMERY: 

(Continued) 

Candor  

Eldorado  

Mt.  Gilead.... 

Star  

Troy  

UWharrie  

Wadeville  


MOORE: 
Special  Charter: 

Aberdeen  „ 

Carthage  

Southern  Pines  

Vass-Lakeview  

Rural : 

Cameron  

Jackson  Springs  

Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm-life. 

Highfalls  

West  End  

Private: 

Elise  


NASH: 

Special  Charter: 

V  Rocky  Mount  

Spring  Hope  .  

Rural: 

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  Farm-life. 
Whitakers  


NEW  HANOVER: 
Special  Charter: 

Wilmington.... 


NORTHAMPTON: 
Rural: 

Conway  

Jackson  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland-Olney. 


ONSLGW: 
Rural: 

Dixon  

Jacksonville. 

Richlands  

Swansboro.-.. 
White  Oak... 


W.  E.  Williams. 

J.  C.  Ingram  

H.  A.  Nanney  

W.  E.  Powell  

R.  C.  Cox  

E.  S.  Temple  


A.  B.  Cameron. 


D.  M.  Calhoun  

F.  Y.  Blanton  

W.  F.  Allen  

John  McCrummen. 


J.  Clyde  Kelly. 

T.  N.  Frye  

W.  P.  Morton.. 

J.  P.  Kiser  

L.  E.  Stuart.... 
J.  F.  Sinclair- 


Allen  Jones  

Linwood  S.  Inscoe. 


Z.  L.  Foy  

J.  E.  McLean. 


L.  H.  McNeely  

Elizabeth  Hyman. 

J.  S.  Hopkins  

C.  L.  Eaddy  

J.  0.  Sanderson... 

J.  M.  Farmer  

V.  W.  McGhee  


0.  A.  Hamilton. 
W.  0.  Hampton. 
P.  J.  Long  


R.  M.  Peele. 

B.  A.  Scott  

N.  L.  Turner. 
T.  R.  Everett.. 
W.  S.  Clarke.. 
G.  Feezor... 


H.  Lee  Thomas. 


J.  M.  Hargett  

B.  E.  Littlefleld  

R.  C.  Zimmerman. 
L.  G.  Woodward.... 
A.  H.  Hatsell  


Candor  

Eldorado  

Mt.  Gilead. 

Star  

Troy  

Troy,  RFD. 
Wadeville... 


Carthf.ge. 


Aberdeen  

Carthage  

Southern  Pines. 
Vass  


Cameron  

Jackson  Springs. 

Pinehurst  

Vass,  R-l  

Hightails  

West  End  


Hemp  

Nashville. 


II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,B. 
I,  B. 
I,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 

I,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 


Rocky  Mount   I,  AA. 

Spring  Hope  II,  A. 


Bailey  

Rocky  Mount,  R-3 

Castalia  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Whitakers  


Wilmington. 
Wilmington. 
Jackson  


Conway  

Jackson  

Rich  Square. 

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland  


Jacksonville. 


Dixon  

Jacksonville. 

Richlands  

Swansboro.... 
Maysville  


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
I,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


I,  AA. 


II,  A. 


r,B. 

II,  A.  1922 

II,  B.  1927 

II,  B.  1923 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


ORANGE: 
Special  Charter: 

Chapel  Hill  

Rural : 

Aycock  (Cedar  Grove). 

Carrboro  

Elfland  

Hillsboro  

Caldwell  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove  

White  Cross  


PAMLICO: 
Rural: 

Alliance.... 
Arapahoe.. 
Hobucken. 
Oriental... 
Stonewall. 


PASQUOTANK: 
Special  Charter: 

Elizabeth  City. 
Rural : 

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  


PENDER: 
Rural: 

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady. 

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  


PERQUIMANS: 
Rural. 

Perquimans  County. 


PERSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Roxboro  

Rural: 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill... 
Bushy  Fork. 
Helena  


PITT: 

Special  Charter: 

Ayden  

*  Greenville  

Rural: 

Arthur  

Bethel  

Falkland  

Farmville  


R.  H.  Claytor. 
H.  F.  Munch.. 


Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren. 

C.  A.  Hoyle  

E.  B.  Goodwin  

G.  A.  Brown  

A.  B.  Collins  

J.  W.  Coon  

B.  M.  Shacklett  


H.  C.  Banks. 


J.  W.  Patton  

I.  F.  Grigg  

E.  D.  Stephens. 
Jap  Ledbetter... 
P.  S.  Cragan  


M.  P.  Jennings... 
A.  M.  Stephens. 


R.  W.  Holmes. 

B.  L.  White  

R.  T.  Ryland... 


T.  T.  Murphy. 


C.  E.  Mabry  

King  D.  Brown. 
A.  L.  Pollock.  .. 
C.  B.  Garrett.. 
H.  L.  Stone  


E.  E.  Bundy  

E.  E.  Bundy  

B.  I.  Satterfield. 
B.  B.  Knight  


N.  J.  Todd  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam. 
W.  L.  Bradsher.. 
R.  C.  Garrison  


R.  G.  Fitzgerald. 


C.  L.  Fouts.. 
J.  A.  Keech. 


J.  0.  Powers  

E.  B.  Page  

D.  T.  House,  Jr. 
Raymond  Peele... 


Hillsboro  

Chapel  Hill. 


Hillsboro,  R-2  

Carrboro  

Elfland  

Hillsboro  

Rougemont  

Durham,  R-5  

Hillsboro,  RFD.... 
Chapel  Hill,  R-3. 

Vanlemere  


I.  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II.  A. 


Alliance.... 
Arapahoe. 
Hobucken. 
Oriental.... 
Stonewall. 


Elizabeth  City. 
Elizabeth  City. 


Elizabeth  City,  R-5 
Elizabeth  City,  R-4 
Weeksville  


Burgaw. 


Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Rocky  Point. 
Maple  Hill... 
Hampstead  


Hertford. 
Hertford. 
Roxboro.. 


Roxboro. 


Roxboro,  R-2  

Woodsdale,  R-2. 

Roxboro,  R-l  

Timberlake  


Greenville. 


Ayden  

Greenville. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II.  A. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,  A. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
I,  AA. 


Bell  Arthur. 

Bethel  

Falkland  

Farmville  
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


PITT: 

(Continued) 

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Winterville  

Belvoir  

Stokes  

Private: 

Eureka  College. 


POLK: 

Special  Charter: 

Tryon  

Rural: 

Greens  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

Private: 

Hillcrest  Institute. 


RANDOLPH: 
Special  Charter: 

!  Asheboro  

Franklinville. 
Rural: 

Farmer  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Sea grove  

Staley  

Trinity  


RICHMOND: 
Special  Charter: 

Hamlet  

Rockingham.. 
Rural : 

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  


ROBESON: 
Special  Charter: 

Lumberton  

Maxton  

Rural : 

Barnesville  

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont  

Floral  College.... 
Indian  Normal- 
Liberty  

Lumber  Bridge. 

Orrum  

Parkton  

Thiladelphus  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


R.  E.  Boyd  

Perry  Case  

L.  J.  Worthington. 

D.  H.  Conley  

C.  D.  Ward  

Z.  E.  Brinson  


T.  B.  Mellette. 


E.  W.  S.  Cobb  

W.  A.  Schilletter. 


W.  K.  McLean  

G.  C.  Scaife  

P.  S.  White  

W.  P.  Whitesides. 


Lois  McEllis. 


T.  F.  Bulla. 


R.  J.  Hilker. 
M.  L.  Neal... 


G.  C.  Bush  

D.  C.  Holt  

Myrtle  Cox  

M.  R.  Ingram.... 

H.  H.  Hamilton. 
Harvey  White.... 

R.  S.  Allred  

R.  D.  Marsh  


L.  J.  Beil. 


H.  M.  Kyzer. 
Kate  Finley.. 


M.  R.  Mitchell. 
J.  H.  Roller  


J.  R.  Poole. 


I.  B.  Hudson. 
C.  L.  Green... 


A. 

D.  B. 
T.  S. 
R.  C. 
C.  E. 
F.  L. 

E.  W. 
L. 

W.  E. 
W.  L. 


McDuffle... 

Oliver  

Teague  

Dorsett  

Snoddy  

Adams  

Fort  

Pittman.... 

Whisnant. 

McNeill  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Winterville  

Greenville,  R-4. 
Stokes  


Ayden. 


Columbus. 
Tryon  


Passion  

Mill  Spring. 

Saluda  

Columbus  


Landrum,  S.C.  R4 


Asheboro. 


Asheboro  

Franklinville. 


Farmer  

Liberty  

Climax  

Ramseur  

Randleman. 

Seag.'ove  

Staley  

Trinity  


Rockingham. 


Hamlet  

Rockingham. 


Ellerbe... 
Hoffman. 


Lumberton. 


Lumberton. 
Maxton  


Barnesville  

Lumberton,  R-l. 

Fairmont  

Maxton,  R.F.D... 

Pembrc  ke  

Maxton,  R-3  

Lumber  Bridge.. 

Orrum  

Parkton  

Red  Springs  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 

II,  B. 

,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 


,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 


1923 
1923 
1922 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


ROBESON 

(Continued) 

Red  Springs. 

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  


ROCKINGHAM: 

Special  Charter: 

Madison  

Reidsville  

Rural: 

Bethany  

Leaksville  

Ruffln  

Stoneville  

Wentwcrth.... 
Mayodan  


ROWAN: 
Special  Charter: 

East  Spencer  

Salisbury  

Spencer  

Rural: 

Dunbar  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

Rowan  Co.  Farm-lite. 

Woodleaf  

Cleveland  


RUTHERFORD: 
Rural : 

Chimney  Rock  

Cool  Spgs.  (Forest  City) 
1/  Rutherfordton-Spindale.... 

Cliffside  

Ellenboro  :  

Henrietta-Caroleen.....  

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon  

Private: 

Alexander,  Inc  

Green  Hill  

Harris  

Oakland  

Shilo  

South  Mountain  

SAMPSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Clinton  

Rural: 

Clement  _  

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


J.  L.  Duncan  

I.  C.  Pait  

E.  R.  Franklin.... 

J.  H.  Allen  

J.  C.  Lassiter  

E.  V.  Stowitts  

W.  D.  Lambeth... 
C.  H.  Weatherly.. 

M.  B.  Andrews  

Owen  Odum  

C.  H.  Pinner  

E.  F.  Duncan  

George  Howard.... 

R.  Lee  Trexler  

F.  B.  John  

W.  F.  Shealy  

S.  E.  Duncan  

Egbert  N.  Peeler 

B.  D.  Franklin... 
H.  E.  Hendrick.... 

E.  C.  Douglas  

E.  D.  Johnson  

C.  A.  Furr  

C.  R.  Hutchison. 

C.  A.  Erwin  

J.  G.  Michael  

C.  C.  Erwin  

L.  E.  Spikes  

C.  A.  Denson  

R.  B.  Tapp  

W.  M.  Lovelace.... 

J.  J.  Tarlton  

J.  R.  Adams  

W.  E.  Sweatt  

H.  K.  Logan  

VV.  V.  Tarlton  

H.  G.  Moore  

H.  L.  Wells  

Miss  Ora  Hull  

D.  V.  Carter  

M.  R.  Mahaffey... 

M.  B.  Poole  

Robt.  R.  Walker.. 
W.  A.  Nicholson.. 

R.  A.  Haddock  

J.  W.  Beach  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Red  Springs. 

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  


Reidsville. 


Madison.... 
Reidsville. 


Summerfield. 

Leaksville  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  

Wentworth.... 
Mayodan  


Salisbury. 


East  Spencer. 

Salisbury  

Spencer  


East  Spencer  

Granite  Quarry. 

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

China  Grove  

Woodleaf  

Cleveland  


Rutherfordton. 


Chimney  Rock. 

Forest  City  

Rutherfordton.. 

Cliffside  

Ellenboro  

Caroleen  

Hollis  

Rutherfordton.. 


Union  Mills  

Rutherfordton,  R.. 

Harris  

Rutherfordton,  R.. 
Forest  Cityy,  R-2 

Bostic  

Clinton  


Clinton. 


Autryville  

Kerr  

Garland  

Clinton,  R-3. 
Clinton,  R-5. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,B. 
I,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


AA. 
A. 


I,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 
I,  B. 
II,  A. 
I,  B. 

II,  A. 

II,  B. 


t,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


SAMPSON : 

(Continued) 

Ingold  (Lisbon)  

Mingo  School  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Shady  Grove  

Turkey  

Private : 

Pineland  School  for  Girls 


SCOTLAND: 
Special  Charter: 

Rcckdale  (Gibson) 

Laurinburg  

Rural: 

Laurel  Hill  

Spring  Hill  


STANLY: 
Special  Charter: 

Albemarle  

Rural: 

Aquadale  

Badin  

Clairmont  

Endy  

East,  Albemarle  

Millingport  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfield  

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs. 
Private : 

Albemarle  Normal  

Mitcheli  Home  School  


STOKES: 
Rural: 

Danbury  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Meadows  

Nancy  J.  C.  Reynolds  Mem. 

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Walnut  Cove  


SURRY: 

Special  Charter: 

Elkin  

Mount  Airy  

Pilot  Mountain. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


L.  R.  McCall  

R.  F.  Autry  

C.  G.  Berry  

L.  B.  Taylor  

H.  P.  Naylor  

J.  Q.  Tilson  

R.  R.  Cusick  

E.  H.  Cannady... 
0.  H.  Boettcher. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones. 


L.  M. 


'eele. 


H.  F.  Krauss. 
R.  C.  Kiser  


J.  M.  Andrews. 
J.  J.  Pence  


Charles  A.  Reap. 
J.  P.  Sifford  


J.  P. 
E.  R. 
Mrs. 
R.  D. 
Mrs. 
J.  0. 
M.  M 
C.  J. 
C.  H. 
B.  T. 
W.  P 
E.  F. 


Lowder  

Spruill  

Faye  Skidmore. 

Redfern  

J.  N.  Lilly  

Earnhardt  

.  Palmer  

Scott  

McRee  

Hale  

.  White  

Eddins  


Katie  B.  Pridgen. 
Esther  Niebel  


J.  C.  Carson. 


A.  A.  Keener  

C.  C.  Bost  

C.  M.  Felts  

C.  C.  Carroll  

J.  L.  Jackson  

M.  T.  Chilton  

W.  C.  Voorhees. 
J.  R.  Rhue  

D.  W.  Kanoy  


E.  S.  Hendren. 


J.  H.  Allred  

Margaret  Sparger. 
E.  B.  Carroll  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Ingold  

Dunn  

Newton  Grove. 

Faison  

Dunn.  R-6  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Dunn,  R-6  

Turkey  


Salemburg. 


Laurinburg. 


Gibson  

Laurinburg. 


Laurel  Hill 
Wagram  


Albemarle. 
Albemarle. 


Aquadale  

Badin  

Palmeiville  

Albemarle,  R-6.. 
Albemarle,  RFD. 
Albemarle,  R-3... 

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

New  London  

Palmerville  


Albemarle  

Misenheimer. 


Germanton. 


Danbury  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Meadows  

Westfleld  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Walnut  Cove. 


Mount  Airy. 


Elkin  

Mount  Airy  

Pilot  Mountain. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


[,  A. 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 


;,  b. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 


II,  A. 
B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


SURRY: 

(Continued) 
Rural: 

Flat  Rock  

Beulah  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Franklin  

Private: 

Mountain  Park  Institute 

SWAIN: 
Rural: 

Almond  

Br\  son  City  

Whittier  

TRANSYLVANIA : 
Rural : 

Brevard  

Rosman  

Private: 

^  Brevard  Institute  

TYRRELL: 
Rural : 

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

UNION: 

Special  Charter: 

Monroe  

Rural: 

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem...'.  

Prospect  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Weddington  

Private : 

v  Wingate  Junior  College.. 

VANCE: 
Special  Charter: 

j  Henderson  

Rural: 

Aycock    

Dabney  

Townesville  „  

Vance  Co.  Farm-life  

Zeb  Vance  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


M.  G.  Stanly  

J.  N.  Saunders  

Arthur  F.  Graham. 
E.  L.  Shelton  

0.  H.  Hauser  

1.  0.  Hauser  

E.  P.  McLeod  


R.  H.  Lankford. 


N.  E.  Wright. 

G.  T.  Windell. 

E.  Warrick  

C.  C.  Hanson. 


T.  C.  Henderson. 


J.  B.  Jones  

E.  D.  Wilson. 


J.  F.  Winton. 


W.  D.  Cox. 


W.  E.  Drake  

E.  L.  Wehrenberg. 


F.  Gaddy.. 
0.  Purser. 


C.  Broome... 

Q.  Grigg  

L.  Lathan.. 

M.  Kale  

E.  Griffin  

T.  Hoover... 
B.  Haney  

S.  Broome.. 
H.  Broome... 
L.  Patrick... 

M.  Jenkins. 
M.  Rea  


J.  B.  Huff. 


E.  M.  Rollins. 
A.  P.  Sledd  


W.  R.  Watson.... 

J.  R.  Nixon  

G.  A.  Wilson  

Lee  B.  Durham. 
F.  H.  Hunter  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Mt.  Airy  RFD.. 

Round  Peak  

Rockford  

Dobson  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Mt.  Airy,  RFD. 

Mountain  Park. 

Bryson  City  


Almond  

Bryson  City. 
Whittier  


Brevard. 


Brevard. 
Rosman.. 


Brevard. 


Columbia. 


Columbia... 
Gum  Neck. 


Monroo 


Monroe. 


Monroe  

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs.... 
Monroe,  R.  F.  D. 

Monroe,  R-5  

Monroe,  R-l  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Monroe,  R-5  

Wingate  

Matthews  


Wingate. 


Henderson. 
Henderson. 


Henderson,  R-l. 

Dabney  

Townesville  

Middleburg  

Kittrell  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 


[.A. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


WAKE: 

Special  Charter: 

Raleigh  Senior  

Junior  

Wake  Forest  

Rural: 

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Knightdale  

Holly  Springs  

Millbrook  

State  School  for  Blind.... 

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Private: 

Methodist  Orphanage  

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  


WARREN: 
Rural: 

Afton-Elberon. 

Drewry  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan  

"  Warrenton  

Wise  


WASHINGTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Plymouth  

Rural: 

Creswell  

Mackeys  

Roper  


WATAUGA: 
Rural : 

Appalachian  State  Nor. 

Blowing  Rock  

Cove  Creek  

Todd  

Private: 

Valle  Crucis  


WAYNE: 
Special  Charter: 

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Mount  Olive. 
Rural: 

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


John  C.  Lockart. 


C.  E.  Wessinger. 

P.  S.  Daniel  

G.  F.  Johnson  


Randolph  Benton... 

M.  B.  Dry    

W.  E.  Fleming  

L.  W.  Umstead  

G.  M.  Beavers  

J.  F.  Woodward  

D.  E.  Starnes  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr. 

H.  C.  Griffin  

B.  H.  Johnson  

W.  E.  Pell  


M.  I.  Pickens.. 
W.  C.  Pressly. 
W.  W.  Way  


J.  Edward  Allen. 


L.  D.  Bell  

Herbert  Scholz... 

C.  U.  Williams.. 
J.  B.  Miller  

D.  M.  Castelloe. 

C.  L.  Pearce  

J.  Y.  Kerr  

W.  J.  Early  


J.  W.  Norman. 
L.  H.  Hubble... 


H.  L.  Swain  

A.  W.  Davenport. 
E.  N.  Riddle  


Smith  Hagaman.. 

B.  B.  Dougherty. 

A.  E.  Mercer  

S.  F.  Horton  


J.  P.  Burke. 


J.  T.  Jerome. 


J.  E.  Cheves  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
L.  E.  Warrick  


J.  G.  White  

Mary  Pitts  

J.  C.  Manning. 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Raleigh. 


Raleigh  

Raleigh  

Wake  Forest. 


Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Apex,  R-l  

Knightdale  

Holly  Springs  

Millbrook  

Raleigh  

Zebulon  

Wendell  


Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 


Warrenton. 

Warrenton. 

Manson  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan.... 
Warrenton. 
Wise  


Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 


Creswell. 
Mackeys. 
Roper  


Boone. 


Boone  

Blowing  Rock. 
Sugar  Grove... 
Todd  


Valle  Crucis. 


Goldsboro. 


Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Mount  Olive. 


Goldsboro,  R- 

Dudley  

Eureka  


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  AA. 
I,  AA. 
I,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 

II,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

I,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 

I,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,B. 
I,  AA. 
I,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


WAYNE: 

(Continued) 

Grantham   

Nahunta  (Fallinj 

Pikeville  , 

Rosewood  

Saulston  

Seven  Springs  

Smith  Chapel  


Creek) 


WILKES: 
Special  Charter: 

'^Ncrth  Wilkesboro. 
Rural: 

Roaring  River  

Ronda  

Traphill  _. 

Wilkesboro  

Private : 

Mountain  View  


WILSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Lucama  

Wilson  

Rural: 

Black  Creek- 
Elm  City  

Gardner's  

New  Hope  

Rock  Ridge.... 

Saratoga  

Stanton sburg. 


YADKIN: 
Special  Charter: 

East  Bend- 
Rural  : 

Boonville  

Courtney  

Jonesville  

Yadkinville.. 


YANCEY: 
Rural: 

Bald  Creek  

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend  

Micaville  

Pensacola  

^  Burnsville  _. 

Private: 

Carolina  New  College. 


W.  J.  Nichols  

E.  D.  Edgerton  

H.  J.  Massey  

W.  G.  Johnston.... 
H.  D.  Richardson. 

B.  K.  Miller  

C.  R.  Lewis  


C.  C.  Wright... 
L.  E.  Calhoun. 


D.  Hinshaw. 

G.  H.  Hill  

E.  R.  Settle  

T.  E.  Story  


Lilla  Watkins. 


K.  R.  Curtis. 


A.  B.  Culbertson. 
Hoy  Taylor  


F.  E.  Howard.. 
P.  T.  Fugate... 

R.  D.  Gray  

Eliza  Parker.. 
Geo.'  A.  Short. 
W.  B.  Barnes.. 
J.  T.  Graham.. 


J.  T.  Reece  

A.  H.  Braswell. 


C.  W.  Riden. 
R.  T.  Moore.. 
Z.  H.  Dixon.. 
A.  H.  Wolfe.. 


L.  C.  McCurry. 

C.  R.  Hubbard.. 
W.  L.  Bowman. 
A.  B.  Gilland... 
J.  L.  Riser  

F.  M.  Shown  

G.  0.  Mudge  


Goldsboro,  R-4.. 
Pikeville,  R-3.... 

Pikeville  

Goldsboro,  R-l.. 

Saulston  

Seven  Springs.... 
Mt.  Olive,  RFD. 


Hunting  Creek  

North  Wilkesboro. 


Roaring  River. 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  


Hays. 


Wilson. 


Lucama. 
Wilson- 


Black  Creek. 

Elm  City  

Wilson,  R-5.. 
Wilson,  R-l. 
Wilson,  R-2. 
Wilson,  R-4.. 
Statonsburg.. 


Yadkinville. 
East  Bend... 


Boonville  

Yadkinville,  Rfd. 

Jonesville  

Yadkinville  


Burnsville. 


Bald  Creek  

Day  Book  

Green  Mountain. 

Micaville  

Pensacola  

Burnsville  


Leroy  F.  Jackson. 


Burnsville. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

[,  B. 


II,  A. 
AA. 


II,  B.  1924 
I,  B.       1924  S.A. 


II,  A.  1923 


II,  A.  1924 
II,  A.  1022 

II,  A.  1924 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


ALAMANCE ' 

Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School- 
Graham  


ANSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 
Rural: 

Gatewood  Station  

Polkton  


AVERY: 

Elk  Park. 


BEAUFORT: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School- 
Rural: 

Pantego  High  School. 


BERTIE: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School. 
Private : 

Bertie  Academy  


BLADEN: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School. 

BRUNSWICK: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School.. 

BUNCOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

Stephens-Lee  High  Sch... 
Private: 

Allen  Home  School  


BURKE: 
Special  Charter: 

Olive  Hill  High  School. 


CABARRUS: 
Special  Charter: 

Logan  High  School  

Private: 

Scotia  Women's  College. 


CARTERET: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 
Colored  High  School. 


CATAWBA: 
Special  Charter: 

Ridgeview  High  School. 
Col.  High  School  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


F.  J.  Gunn  

J.  E.  Boykin. 


J.  R.  Faison. 


N.  L.  Massey. 


James  Loftus. 


P.  S.  Jones. 
W.  A.  Keys. 


C.  G.  White  

W.  S.  Etheridge. 


F.  B.  Moreland. 


James  W.  Barbour,  Jr. 


W.  S.  Lee  

Miss  Veda  Stryker. 

P.  E.  Corpening  


F.  T.  Logan. 
T.  R.  Lewis.. 


W.  S.  King. 
L.  R.  Best... 


P.  A.  Vaughn. 
J.  M.  Lynch- 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Burlington. 
Graham  


Wadesboro. 


Wadesboro. 
Polkton  


Elk  Park. 


Washington. 
Pantego  


Powelisville. 
Windsor  


Clarkton. 


Southport. 


Asheville. 
Asheville. 


Morganton. 


Concord. 
Concord. 


Morehead  City. 
Beaufort  


Hickory. 
Newton. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  B. 


1926 


A. 
II,  A. 


1925 
1924 


[,  A. 


1919 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


CLEVELAND: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School. 

COLUMBUS: 
Rural: 

Farmer's  Union  

''Whiteville  

County  Training  School.. 

.lohnson  High  School  

Bolton  Col.  H.  S  


T.  K.  Borders. 


H.  H.  Falkner  

G.  F.  Donnald  

W.  M.  Rhinehart. 
J.  P.  Murphree... 
T.  H.  Jeffers.  


CRAVEN: 
Special  Charter: 

West  St.  High  School. 
Private : 

E.  N.  C.  I.  Academy.... 


J.  T.  Barber. 
Wm.  Sutton... 


CUMBERLAND: 
Public. 

•  State  Nor.  Sc. (H.S.Dept.) 
Orange  St.  High  School.... 


DAVIDSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 
Dunbar  High  School.. 


E.  E.  Smith  

W.  C.  Donnell. 


J.  E.  Reid  

B.  A.  Bianchi. 


DAVIE: 

Mocksville. 


W.  D.  Montgomery. 


DUPLIN: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 
Colored  High  School. 

DURHAM: 
Special  Charter: 

Hillside  Park  


M.  S.  Branch.... 
A.  W.  Williams. 


W.  G.  Pearson. 


EDGECOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

^  Tarboro  High  School.... 
Private: 

J.  K.  Brick  Junior  Col- 
lege (H.  S.  Dept.)  ... 


W.  A.  Pattillo 


William  H.  Holloway. 


FORSYTH: 
Special  Charter: 

Columbian  Hts.  Hi.  Sch. 


FRANKLIN: 
Private : 

^  Albion  Academy... 
t  Christian  College. 


H.  L.  Trigg. 


J.  A.  Srvage.. 
W.  R.  Collins. 


GASTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Cherryville.... 


Shelby. 


Clarkton,  R-4. 

Whiteville  

Whiteville  

Chadbourn  

Bolton  


New  Bern. 
New  Bern. 


Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 


Thomasville. 
Lexington  


Mocksville. 


Warsaw. 
Faison.... 


Durham. 


Tarboro. 


Bricks. 


Winston -Salem. 


Franklinton. 
Franklinton. 


I,  A. 
II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 


1925 
1925 


1919 


1927 


II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 


1927 


1923 


1924 


1922 


[,  AA.  1919 


I,  A. 
II,  A. 


1922 
1925 


Cherryville- 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


GASTON: 

(Continued) 

Highland  High  School. 
Private: 

Lincoln  Academy  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


GATES: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School.. 

GRANVILLE: 
Private: 

Mary  Potter  School  


GREENE: 
Rural : 

County  Training  School.. 

GUILFORD: 
Special  Charter: 

E.  Washington  St.  H.  S.. 

Normal  High  School  

Rural: 

Gibsonville  

Public. 

A.  &  T.  Col.  (H.S.Dept.) 
Private: 

Bennett  Col.  (H.S.Dept.). 
Immanuel  Lutheran 

Academ.  and  Seminary 
Palmer  Memorial  Inst  


HALIFAX: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School  

County  Training  School. 
Rural: 

Eastman  School  


HARNETT: 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School. 

HENDERSON: 

Hendersonville  


HERTFORD: 
Rural: 

Waters  Training  School... 

HYDE: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School.. 

IREDELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Col.  H.  S.  (Morning  Side) 
Private : 

Billingslee  Academy  


A.  Rollins  

Rev.  W.  E.  Ricks. 

T.  S.  Cooper  „. 


G.  C.  Shaw. 


J.  A.  Prince. 


J.  A.  Tarpley  

E.  E.  Curtright. 


J.  L.  Setzer  

F.  D.  Bluford.  .. 
ss  R.  E.  Lee. 


Rev.  H.  Nau  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown. 


B.  F.  Hubert... 
F.  B.  McClure. 

W.  D.  Gay  


W.  M.  Robinson. 


C.  S.  Brown. 


J.  W.  Maske. 


C.  W.  Foushee. 
Z.  A.  Dockery.. 


Post  Office 
Addross  of  School 


Gastonia  

Kings  Mountain. 

Sunbury  


Oxford. 


Snow  Hill. 


Greensboro.. 
High  Point. 


Gibsonville  

Greensboro  

Greensboro  


Greensboro. 
Sedalia  


Roanoke  Rapids. 
Weldon  


Enfield. 


Dunn. 


Hendersonville. 


Winton. 


Scranton. 


Statesville. 
Statesville. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  A. 


1922 


1922 


AA. 
A. 


II,  A. 
I,  B. 


192T 
1922 


1919 
1919 


1923 
1923 


II.  A. 


1926 


II,  A. 


1924 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


JOHNSTON: 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School. 
Colored  High  School  


LEE: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School. 


LENOIR: 
Special  Charter: 

Tower  Hill  H.  S. 
Rural: 

LaGrange  

Private: 

Kinston  College.. 


LINCOLN: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 


MARTIN: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

County  Training  School. 

Colored  High  School  

Private: 

Higgs-Roanoke  Institute.. 

MECKLENBURG: 
Special  Charter: 

Second  Ward  High  Sch.. 
Private : 

J.  C.  Smith  Uni.(H.S.D.) 

MONTGOMERY: 
Private : 

Peabody  Academy  


MOORE: 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School. 

West  Southern  Pines  

Col.  High  School  


NASH: 

Special  Charter: 

B.  T.  Washington  H.  S  

Colored  High  School  

Rural: 

County  Training  School. 
•  Convention   


NEW  HANOVER: 
Special  Charter: 

Williston  Industrial. 


A.  J.  Taylor  

W.  J.  McLean.... 

W.  B.  Wicker  

J.  H.  Sampson... 
C.  L.  W.  Smith. 
L.  E.  Rasbury... 

V.  M.  Sumner... 

E.  J.  Hayes  

W.  C.  Chance  

E.  G.  Armistead. 

N.  S.  Hargraves 

W.  H.  Stinson.... 
S.  D.  Williams.. 

J.  K.  Hilyard  

A.  C.  Pinckney. 
G.  L.  Eggleston. 
J.  H.  Robinson... 

0.  R.  Pope  _ 

C.  G.  Segar  

D.  A.  Thomas  

R.  F.  Jamerson.. 

D.  C.  Virgo  


Smithfleld. 
Selma  


Sanford. 


Kinston  

LaGrange. 
Kinston  


Lincoln  ton. 


Williamston.... 

Parmele  

Robersonville. 

Parmele  


Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 


Troy. 


Carthage  

Southern  Pines. 
Pinehurst  


Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope... 


Nashville  

Whitakers,  RFD. 


II,  A. 


1925 


II,  A. 


1925 


1924 


I,  A.  1924 
I,  A.  1919 


B. 


1923 


1926 


Wilmington. 


1923 
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Carolina 


County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class— Date 


NORTHAMPTON : 
Rural : 

County  Training  School. 
Private : 

Rich  Square  Institute  


W.  L.  Greene. 
W.  S.  Creecy.. 


ONSLOW: 

Haw  Branch... 
Bunson  Creek. 


\V.  W.  Parker. 
J.  T.  Kerr  


ORANGE : 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School. 
Hillsbcro  


B.  L.  Bozeman  

Charles  Robinson. 


PAMLICO: 
Rural : 

County  Training  School.. 

PASQUOTANK: 
Public : 

State  Nor.  Sch.  (H.S.D.) 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School  

Private : 

Roanoke  Institute  


W.  H.  Patillo. 

P.  W.  Moore... 
L.  S.  Burford. 
C.  F.  Graves... 


PENDER: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School. 
Private: 

Burgaw  High  School  


T.  T.  Ringer. 


C.  F.  Pope. 


PERQUIMANS: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

County  Training  School. 

PERSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Cedar  Grove  Academy  

Rural: 

County  Training  School.. 

PITT: 
Rural : 

Colored  High  School  

County  Training  School. 
Special  Charter: 

Ayden  

Colored  High  School  


E.  A.  Anderson. 
I.  S.  Leece  


T.  H.  Lee... 
C.  J.  Ford. 


H.  B.  Sugg. 
J.  G.  Cox.... 


C.  N.  Suggs. 
C.  M.  Epps.. 


RANDOLPH: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 

RICHMOND: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School. 


E.  E.  Grant. 


Garysburg  

Rich  Square. 


Richlands  

Jacksonville. 


Chapel  Hill. 
Hillsboro  


Bayboro. 


Elizabeth  City. 
Elizabeth  City 
Elizabeth  City 

Rocky  Point  


Burgaw. 


Hertford. 
Winfall... 


Roxboro,  RFD. 
Roxboro,  RFD. 


Farmville.... 
Grimesland. 


Ayden  

Greenville. 


Asheboro. 


II,  A. 


1924 


1919 


II,  A.  1924 


II,  B.  1921 


L.  L.  Ramseur   Rockingham  II,  B.  1927 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


RICHMOND: 

(Continued) 

Capital  Highway  H.  S..„ 
Colored  High  School  

ROBESON: 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School- 
Private: 

Redstone  Academy  

Thompson  Institute  

ROCKINGHAM: 
Special  Charter: 

Washington  High  School 
Rural: 

Frederick  Douglass  H.  S. 

ROWAN: 
Special  Charter: 

J.  C.  Price  High  School. 

Dunbar  High  School  

Private: 

Livingstone  College 

(High  School  Dept)  

RUTHERFORD: 
Private : 

Western  Union  Academy. 

SAMPSON: 
Special  Charter: 

County  Training  School... 
Rural: 

Roseboro  

SCOTLAND: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School- 
Private: 

Laurinburg  Normal  and 
Indust.  Institution  

STANLY: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

County  Training  School- 
Norwood  

STOKES: 

Walnut  Cove  

TYRRELL: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

UNION: 

Special  Charter: 

Winchester  Ave.  H.  S  


M.  T.  Green  

L.  J.  McRae  

R.  B.  Dean  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood 
W.  H.  Knuckles  

J.  A.  McRae  

F.  D.  Brown  

L.  H.  Hall  

S.  E.  Duncan  

J.  H.  Johnson  

E.  T.  Wilson  

M.  D.  Coley  

C.  W.  McNeal  

Thos.  P.  Griffin  

E.  M.  McDuffie  

J.  D.  Bean  

J.  M.  Williams  

J.  C.  Smith  

A.  J.  Brown  

C.  A.  Harris  

J.  N.  Brown  


Hamlet. 
Ellerbe. 


Maxton. 


Lumberton. 
Lumberton. 


Reidsville.. 
Leaksville. 


Salisbury  

East  Spencer. 


Salisbury,  Box  4. 


Spindale. 


II,  A.  1926 
II,  A.  1925 


I, A.  1923 


I, A.  1924 


I,  A.  1919 


Clinton.... 
Roseboro. 


II,  A.  1926 


Hasty. 


Laurinburg. 


II,  A.  1924 


Badin  

Albemarle. 
Norwood- 


Walnut  Cove. 


Columbia. 


Monroe. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 

VANCE: 
Private : 

Henderson  Institute  

Kittrell  College  

WAKE : 

Special  Charter: 

Washington  High  School 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

Colored  High  School  

'    County  Training  School 
(Berry  O'Kelly  School) 
Private: 

St.  Augustine  Jun.  Col.... 

WARREN: 
Rural: 

County  Training  School- 
Colored  High  School  

WASHINGTON: 
Rural: 

Colored  High  School  

Colored  High  School  

WAYNE: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School  

Dillard  High  School  

Fremont  

Rural: 

Barnes  

Dudley  

Eureka  

WILKES: 
Rural: 

Lincoln  Heights  H.  S  

WILSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Colored  High  School  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


J.  A.  Cotton  

W.  J.  Cochran  

L.  S.  Cozart  

J.  S.  Davis  

S.  W.  Slade  

E.  A.  Cox  

Reginald  Lynch.... 

G.  E.  Cheek  

J.  A.  Lester  

J.  J.  Clemmons  

W.  H.  Green  

J.  E.  Cromartie.... 
Hugh  V.  Brown... 
W.  H.  Cannady  

C.  A.  Marriott  

J.  T.  Bright  

J.  E.  Peele  

R.  I.  Boone  

W.  H.  A.  Howard 


Henderson. 
Kittrell  


Raleigh. 


Fuquay  Springs. 
Zebulon  


Method. 
Raleigh. 


Wise  

Warren  ton. 


Roper  

Plymouth. 


Mt.  Olive. 
Goldsboro. 
Fremont.... 


Goldsboro,  RFD. 

Dudley  

EureKa  


Wilkesboro,  RFD.. 


Wilson. 


I,  AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1926-27 


WHITE 


CLASSIFICATION 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS 

PRIVATE 
HIGH 

Schools 

GRAND 
TOTAL 

State 
Normal 

Special 
Charter 

RURAL 

TOTAL 

I,  AA  

23 
42 
19 
13 
6 

23 
58 
47 
218 
161 

23 
67 
55 
232 
170 

I,  A  

I,  B  

II,  A  

1 
1 

15 
27 
205 
155 

9 
8 
14 
9 

II,  B  

Accredited  

Unaccredited  

2 

103 
1 

402 
217 

507 
218 

40 
5 

547 

223 

Grand  Total  

2 

104 

619 

725 

45 

770 

COLORED 


I,  AA  

1 
2 

3 
10 
2 
6 
3 

4 

12 
2 
9 
6 

4 
21 

5 
19 

7 

I,  A  

9 
3 
10 
1 

I,  B  

II,  A  

3 
2 

II,  B  

1 

Accredited  

Unaccredited  

4 

24 
26 

5 

32 

33 
58 

23 
4 

56 
62 

Grand  Total  

4 

50 

37 

91 

27 

118 

TOTAL  WHITE  AND  COLORED 

Total  Accredited 
Total  Unaccredited  .  . 

6 

127 
27 

407 
249 

540 
276 

63 
9 

603 
285 

Grand  Total  

6 

154 

656 

813 

72 

888 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Article  30,  Chapter  13  6,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  changes  the  method  of 
adopting  elementary  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  law 
provides  that  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects  can  be 
changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made 
as  to  prices  and  distribution  in  the  indefinite  contracts  for  the  remaining 
books.  In  this  way  the  change  of  a  great  number  of  books  in  any  one 
year  is  avoided. 

The  Text-book  Commission  in  its  report  of  November  1,  1927,  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Education  multiple  lists  in  the  major  sub- 
ject of  language  and  grammar  and  in  the  minor  subject  of  health.  From 
these  lists  adoptions  were  made  for  a  five-year  period.  These  contracts 
are  valid  as  of  June  1,  1928,  and  become  effective  in  the  school  year 
1928-29.  All  other  books  now  on  the  list  were  contracted  for  in  indefinite 
contracts,  that  is  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

In  renewing  the  old  contracts  for  elementary  text-books  and  in  making 
new  contracts,  the  State  Board  of  Education  made  every  effort  known 
to  it  to  secure  the  lowest  possible  retail  prices  to  the  patrons  of  the 
public  schools.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  two 
kinds  of  contract.  For  the  information  of  boards  of  education,  local 
dealers,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  the  law,  both  contract  forms,  and 
the  list  of  books  under  each  form  of  contract,  are  printed  herein.  The 
expression  "central  depository"  and  "local  depository"  are  clearly  de- 
fined in  these  contract  forms. 

The  main  features  in  the  two  contract  forms  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  retail  contract.  Under  the  retail  form  of  contract  the  local 
depositories  secure  their  books  through  a  central  depository  located  in 
Raleigh.  The  books  are  delivered  prepaid  to  the  local  depositories  on 
consignment,  and  are  sold  to  the  patrons  at  the  contract  prices  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  book.  After  deducting  its  commission,  the  local 
depository  settles  with  the  central  depository.  Under  section  4  of  the 
retail  contract  form  the  following  companies  have  been  designated  to 
sell  their  books  in  this  way: 

Ginn  and  Company  Row,  Peterson  &  Company 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  University  Publishing  Company 

Johnson  Publishing  Company         Alfred  Williams  &  Company 
Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.  Zaner  &  Bloser  Company 

b.  The  wholesale  contract.  Under  the  wholesale  form  of  contract  the 
local  dealer  buys  direct  from  the  publisher  at  the  net  f.  o.  b.  prices  printed 
herein.  The  local  dealer  also  pays  the  carrying  charges  on  these  books, 
as  the  prices  listed  herein  are  f.  o.  b.  prices.  The  local  dealer  then 
retails  them  to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the 
retail  price  printed  on  the  cover  of  each  book,  which  retail  price  has  been 
fixed,  under  the  contract,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  is  a 
purchase  and  not  a  consignment.  The  following  companies  have  signed 
the  wholesale  contract: 
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Allyn  and  Bacon 
American  Book  Company 
Iroquois  Publishing  Company 


A.  N.  Palmer  Company 
Practical  Drawing  Company 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


c.  Boards  of  education.  Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts  county 
and  city  boards  of  education  may  purchase  books  direct  from  all  pub- 
lishers at  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  printed  herein.  This  is  a  purchase  and  not 
a  consignment,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion will  be  responsible  for  the  carrying  charges.  County  and  city  boards 
of  education  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  secure  the  books  of  the  ten 
publishers  with  retail  contracts  from  the  central  depository  on  consign- 
ment, freight  prepaid,  less  the  commission  of  10%  on  the  retail  price 
ordinarily  allowed  local  dealers. 

After  obtaining  the  books  either  on  consignment  or  by  direct  purchase, 
the  county  or  city  board  of  education  may  sell  the  books  to  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  retail  price  printed  thereon. 
If  the  board  of  education  sees  fit,  it  may  sell  these  books  at  cost,  thereby 
saving  the  patrons  of  the  school  10%  of  the  retail  price. 

d.  Local  depositories.  Under  the  terms  of  the  retail  contract,  local 
depositories  must  secure  the  books  of  the  ten  publishers  having  retail 
contracts  from  the  central  depository  on  consignment  with  freight  pre- 
paid. They  may  secure  the  books  from  the  six  publishers  holding  whole- 
sale contracts  at  the  net  f.  o.  b.  prices  printed  herein.  In  this  latter 
case  the  local  depository  must  pay  the  carrying  charges,  as  this  is  a 
direct  purchase  and  not  a  consignment. 

All  local  depositories  should  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  all  of  the 
adopted  books  of  all  the  publishers,  so  that  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
will  not  be  inconvenienced  in  purchasing  these  books. 

On  the  new  language  and  health  books  there  is  an  exchange  price  valid 
until  January  1,  1929.     (See  section  3  of  the  retail  contract.) 

The  books  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  grades  (1-7)  are  listed  by 
subjects  and  by  form  of  contract  under  which  each  book  may  be  sold 
to  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  These  books  are  also  listed  by  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  to  be  taught.  Superintendents  will  observe  that  there 
is  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  on  forty-five  of  the  fifty-four  books 
listed. 

The  Text-book  Commission  made  no  recommendation  of  changes  in  the 
supplementary  books.  This  list,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  used  hereto- 
fore, with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  change  in  price  on  several  of 
the  books. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  plan  of  distribution  will  prove  beneficial  both 
to  the  patrons  and  publishers,  to  the  end  that  elementary  books  may 
be  supplied  in  a  convenient  manner,  and  at  a  less  price  than  has  been 
possible  heretofore. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


April  16,  1928. 
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LAW 

(Public  Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  136,  Article  30) 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Sec.  3  20.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  all  elementary 
public  schools  of  the  State  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds, 
and  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it 
shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by 
the  text-book  commission,  as  hereinafter  provided,  two  basal  primers 
for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal  readers  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades, 
and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books  on  all  other  subjects  contained  in 
the  outline  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  where  a  basal  book 
or  books  are  recommended  for  use:  Provided,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for  a  period  less  than  five 
years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as  a  result  of  a  shorter 
contract  than  five  years. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
tract for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that 
subject  adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
that  a  given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or 
by  the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that 
has  been  extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted 
list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations 
from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

Sec.  322.     Classification  of  text-books.     The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:     (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  am 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  minor  subjects.  ma 

Sec.  3  23.    Basal  and  supplementary  books.    All  subjects  on  which  J'dws 
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books  are  to  be  adopted  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  the  basal 
books,  and  all  other  books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study 
shall  be  supplementary  books. 

Sec.  3  24.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  County  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  supplementary 
books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  But  said 
supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  nor  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  basal  books. 

Sec.  3  25.  The  text-book  commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  text-book  commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work 
in  the  State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book 
Commission,  or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  3  2  6.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  organize  by 
electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may 
submit  bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives 
of  book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the 
purpose  of  the  visit. 

Sec.  3  27.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that 
the  chairman  of  this  commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term 
of  service:  Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one 
year  after  appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five 
dollars  ($5)  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  3  28.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
-epare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
An,  and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study 
ing  forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary 
3s.     It  shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary 
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books  on  each  subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  law. 
All  subjects  on  which  books  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  basal  books,  and  all  others  shall  be  considered  supple- 
mentary books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall 
contain  not  more  than  six  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects  where 
two  basal  books  or  series  of  books  are  to  be  adopted,  and  not  more  than 
four  basal  books  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  for 
each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list 
of  books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of 
the  Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from 
one  series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  3  29.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all 
ether  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for 
the  elementary  schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  act.  After  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lisher, if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  dis- 
tribution of  books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said 
company,  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State 
because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  330.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3  31.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any  kind 
authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  registration 
list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  hereto- 
fore entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
shall  in  no  wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  chapter  14  5,  Public  Laws 
1921. 
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RETAIL  CONTRACT 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Wake  County. 

WHEREAS,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
line, under  the  authority  vested  in,  and  conferred  upon,  it  by  Article  30, 
Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  now  III  C.  S.  5730-5742,  and  in  full 
compliance  therewith,  has  adopted  for  exclusive  basal  use  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  and  after 

June  1,  19  ,  the  hereinafter  named  books  or  publications,  and  has 

reached  an  agreement  with  the  publishers  thereof  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  said  books  or  publications  to  the  children  and  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  and  other  citizens  of  the  State; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  this  contract  made  and  entered  into  this  

day  of  ,  19  ,  by  and  between  the  State  Board 

of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  through  and  by  

 ,  Governor,  and  President  of  said  Board,  and 

 ,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

Secretary  of  said  Board,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  , 

a  corporation  of  the  City  of  ,  State  of  , 

party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
adoption  of  certain  of  its  books  or  publications  as  hereinafter  named,  at 
the  prices  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  for  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  and  after 

June  1,  19  ,  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  as 

follows: 

1.  Central  Depository.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  contract,  the  expression  "a  central  depository",  when 
and  where  used  in  this  instrument,  shall  mean  a  central  joint  agency  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part  and  such  other  publishers,  holding  con- 
tracts to  supply  books  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  as 
may  be  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
from  which  central  agency,  any  local  depository,  duly  constituted  under 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  may,  at  all  times,  secure  on  consignment  any 
and  all  books  or  publications  of  such  designated  publishers,  which  are 
listed  and  adopted  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  public  demand  therefor. 

2.  Local  Depository.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  contract,  the  expression  "a  local  depository",  when  and 
where  used  in  this  instrument,  shall  mean  a  joint  local  agency  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  and  such  other  publishers,  holding  contracts  to 
supply  books  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  as  may  be 
designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  from  which 
local  agency,  any  public  school  child,  patron  of  the  public  schools,  or 
citizens  of  the  State,  may,  at  all  times,  during  the  regular  hours  of 
business,  purchase  any  and  all  books  and  /  or  publications  of  such  pub- 
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lishers,  which  are  listed  and  adopted  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State. 

3.  Exchange  Retail  Price.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  the  expression  "exchange  retail  price", 
when  and  where  used  in  this  instrument,  is  the  price  at  which  a  book  or 
publication  listed  herein  may  be  purchased  at  retail  at  a  local  depository, 

when  exchanged  on  or  before  January  1,  19  ,  for  a  usable  copy  of 

a  displaced  book  or  publication  of  the  same  subject  and  grade. 

4.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  establish  and 
maintain,  jointly  with  such  other  publishers,  holding  contracts  to  supply 
books  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  continuously,  for  the  duration 
of  this  contract,  at  least  one  local  depository  in  each  and  every  county 
of  the  State,-  and  such  additional  local  depositories  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time;  in  no  case,  however,  may  the  publishers  be  required 
to  establish  in  any  one  county  more  than  one  such  depository  for  every 
five  thousand  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  public  schools  in  said 
county  for  the  next  preceding  year;  Provided,  however,  that  no  such  local 
depository  shall  be  established  in  any  county  where  the  county  board 
of  education  undertakes  to  handle  the  books  and  publications  of  the 
designated  publishers  under  paragraph  six  hereof,  except  upon  the  written 
consent  of  such  county  board  of  education. 

5.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  conjunction  with  such  other  pub- 
lishers, holding  contracts  to  supply  books  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will 
establish  and  maintain  one  central  depository  at  some  reasonably  cen- 
trally located  place  within  the  State. 

6.  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  supply 
promptly  said  books  and  publications  to  the  county  board  of  education 
of  any  county  in  the  State,  if  desired  by  such  board,  on  consignment 
through  the  central  depository,  at  the  same  prices,  with  the  like  discounts 
and  upon  the  same  terms  for  payment,  remittance  of  collections  and  return 
of  unsold  books  and  publications,  as  it  supplies  said  books  and  publica- 
tions to  the  local  depositories  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

7.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will 
supply,  by  and  through  the  agencies  herein  provided  for  and  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  named,  for  the  period  of  five  years,  from  and  after  June 

1,  19  ,  the  public  school  demand  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for 

the  following  books  and  publications,  at  the  contract  retail  and  exchange 
prices  hereinafter  stated,  which  prices  are  to  include  all  expenses  and 
charges  in  placing  the  books  and  publications  through  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for,  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  into  the  hands  of, 
and  selling  the  same  to,  the  pupils,  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  and 
citizens  of  the  State: 


8.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  sell  direct 
to  boards  of  trustees  in  special  charter  school  districts,  to  county  boards 
of  education,  and  through  county  boards  of  education  to  consolidated 
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schools  with  five  hundred  or  more  elementary  children,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  books  and  publications  hereinafter  named,  and  at  the  price 

or  prices  listed  in  this  paragraph,  f.  o.  b.,  ,  the 

publisher's  nearest  point  or  points  of  shipment: 

NAME  OF  BOOK  F.  O.  B.  PRICE  EXCHANGE  PRICE 

If  during  the  life  of  this  contract  the  said  books  and  publications  are 

sold  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  a  lower  price  f.  o.  b.,  , 

the  publisher's  nearest  point  or  points  of  shipment,  than  that  in  this  para- 
graph provided  for,  the  said  lower  price  shall  immediately  become  the 
price  at  which  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  sell  said  books  and  pub- 
lications direct  to  the  trustees  of  special  charter  school  districts  and 
county  boards  of  education  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph. 

9.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  print  on  the 
outside  of  each  and  every  book  and  publication  mentioned  herein  the  fol- 
lowing legend:    "The  retail  price,  ,  and  the  exchange  price,  , 

on  this  book  are  fixed  by  contract.  Any  sale  at  a  higher  price  should  be 
reported  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction."  During  the  last  year  of  the  adoption 
the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  given  in  writing,  leave  off  this  legend. 

10.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  that  at  all 
times,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  the  books  and  publications 
furnished  hereunder  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  specimen  copies 
furnished  with  this  bid,  and  now  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh, 
and  that  it  will  furnish  to  said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  copies 
of  any  and  all  of  said  books  and  publications,  or  editions  thereof,  being 
sold  or  furnished  by  it  in  any  other  State,  together  with  the  price  or 
prices  at  which  said  books  and  publications,  or  editions  thereof,  are  being 
so  sold  or  furnished. 

11.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and 
agrees  that  it  has  not,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  contracted  to  sell 
or  exchange  the  same  books  and  publications  that  are  embraced  in  this 
contract  at  a  price  below  or  less  than  the  price  or  prices  herein  stipulated; 
and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  if 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  this  contract  any  book  or  books,  pub- 
lication or  publications  herein  named,  or  any  editions  thereof,  similar 
to  the  sample  now  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  shall  be  sold  or  offered  at  a 
lower  retail  price  to  any  dealer  or  other  person  or  persons,  outside  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  than  the  price  agreed  upon  in  this  contract, 
then  that  lower  price  shall  become  the  contract  price  between  the  party 
of  the  first  .part  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  herein. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  this 
contract  is  executed  under  Public  Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  136,  Article 
30,  now  III  C.  S.  5730-5742,  and  the  said  statutes  are  hereby  made  a 
part  of  this  contract  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though  incorpo- 
rated in  the  body  hereof;  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  party 
of  the  first  part,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  in 
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any  sum  whatever  or  in  any  manner  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of 
this  contract;  but  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  rely  solely, 
exclusively  and  entirely  for  its  pay  and  consideration  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  books  and  publications  provided  for  herein. 

13.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees 
that  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  contract  it  will  execute  and  de- 
liver to  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  fixed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  payable  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful,  honest,  and  exact  performance  of  this  contract,  and  that 
the  same  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  case  of  recovery  in 
any  suit  upon  the  same,  with  three  or  more  good  and  solvent  sureties, 
actual  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  guar- 
anty company  authorized  by  law  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  as  surety  on  the  said  bond;  and  that  the  bond  so  executed  and 
delivered  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  not  be  exhausted  by  a  single  recovery,  but  may  be  sued  on  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  full  amount  thereof  shall  be  recovered;  and  should 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this 
contract,  require  additional  security  or  additional  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  same,  or  of  the  matters  and  things  stipulated  to  be 
performed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  after  thirty  days'  notice,  will  give  additional  security  or  execute 
and  deliver  an  additional  bond. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 

North  Carolina  has  caused  this  contract  to  be  executed  by  , 

Governor,  and  President  thereof,  and  ,  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary  thereof,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

State  to  be  attached  hereto,  and  the  said  ,  party  of 

the  second  part,  has  caused  the  same  to  be  executed  by  its  President 
(Vice-President)  and  attested  by  its  Secretary,  and  its  common  seal  to 
be  hereto  affixed,  all  by  an  order  and  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

By  _  

Governor,  and  President. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary. 


By   

President  (Vice-President). 

Attest: 


Secretary. 
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WHOLESALE  CONTRACT 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Wake  County. 

WHEREAS,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, under  authority  vested  in,  and  conferred  upon,  it  by  Article  30, 
Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  now  III  C.  S.  5730-5742,  and  in  full 
compliance  therewith,  has  adopted  the  herein- 
after named  for  exclusive  basal  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 

the  State,  and  hereinafter  named  for 

co-basal  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  all  for  an 
indefinite  period  from  and  after  June  1,  1928,  and  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  publishers  thereof  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  said 
books  or  publications  to  the  children  and  patrons  of  the  public  schools 
and  other  citizens  of  the  State: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  this  contract  made  and  entered  into  this  

day  of  ,  1928,  by  and  between  the  State  Board 

of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  through  and  by  Angus  W. 
McLean,  Governor,  and  President  of  said  board,  and  A.  T.  Allen,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary  of  said  board,  party 

of  the  first  part,  and  the  ,  a  corporation 

of  the  State  of  ,  with  its  principal  place  of 

business  at  ,  in  the  State  of  ^  , 

party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  adoption  of  certain  of  its  books  or  publications  as  hereinafter  named 
at  the  prices  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  for  use  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  for  an  indefinite  period  from 
and  after  June  1,  19  28,  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first 
part  as  follows: 

1.  Local  depository.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  contract,  the  expression  "a  local  depository",  when 
and  where  used  in  this  instrument,  shall  mean  the  business  house  of 
the  local  merchant  or  dealer  from  which  local  merchant  or  dealer  any 
public  school  child,  patron  of  the  public  schools,  or  citizen  of  the  State, 
may,  at  all  times,  during  the  regular  hours  of  business,  purchase  any 
and  all  books  and  /  or  publications  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
which  are  listed  and  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  State. 

2.  Indefinite  period.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  contract,  the  expression  "an  indefinite  period",  when 
and  where  used  in  this  instrument,  shall  mean  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  years.  If,  at  any  time  during  such  period  of 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
finds  any  book  or  publication  hereinafter  named  unsatisfactory,  it  may 
adopt  a  new  book  in  the  place  of  any  such  books  or  publications.  If 
the  State  Board  of  Education  desires  to  consider  the  adoption  of  another 
book  or  publication  in  the  place  of  any  of  those  hereinafter  named,  it 
will  give  notice  thereof  and  of  the  termination  of  this  contract  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  in  which 
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it  may  desire  to  so  terminate  the  contract.  The  party  of  the  second 
part  may  give  like  notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  in  which  it  so  desires  to  terminate  this  contract. 
If  neither  party  gives  such  notice  on  or  before  January  31  of  any  year, 
this  contract  shall  remain  in  force  for  at  least  one  year  beginning  June 
1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  no  notice  of  termination  has  been  so 
given  by  either  party. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  sell  and  fur- 
nish during  the  life  and  continuance  of  this  contract  direct  to  city  and 
county  boards  of  education,  boards  of  trustees  in  special  charter  school 
districts,  county  depositories,  local  dealers  or  local  depositories,  eacn 
and  every  one  of  the  books  and  publications  hereinafter  named,  and  at 
the  net  wholesale  price  or  prices  listed  in  this  paragraph  f.  o.  b  


4.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  the  said  State  Board  of  Education,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby 
fixes  the  hereinafter  named  retail  prices  as  the  maximum  prices  at  which 
the  said  books  or  publications  may  be  sold  by  county  boards  of  education, 
boards  of  trustees  in  special  charter  school  districts,  county  depositories, 
local  dealers  or  local  depositories,  to  the  pupils,  patrons  of  the  schools, 
and  citizens  of  the  State,  as  follows: 


5.  The  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  in  the  State  may, 
if  it  desires  and  elects  to  do  so,  act  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  depository 
in  said  county.  In  those  counties  where  the  county  board  of  education 
does  not  act  as  county  depository,  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  arrange 
with  one  or  more  reputable  dealers  to  act  as  a  local  depository  and  to 
keep  promptly  and  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  herein  named  books 
and  publications  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  public  school  demand  therefor, 
but  in  no  case  will  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  be  required  to  estab- 
lish in  any  one  county  more  than  one  such  local  depository  for  every 
5,000  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  public  schools  in  said  county 
for  the  next  preceding  year.  In  the  selection  of  a  dealer  or  merchant 
to  act  as  a  local  depository,  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  seek  the 
advice  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  will  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable secure  the  same  dealers  in  each  and  every  county  who  handle 
other  books  in  use  under  the  State  adoption  contract. 

6.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will 
print  plainly  on  the  outside  of  each  and  every  book  and  publication  men- 
tioned herein  the  following  legend:     "The  retail  price,  $  ,  is 

fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any  increase  thereon  should 
be  reported  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction".  At  anytime  during  the  life  of  this 
contract  the  publisher  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, change  or  modify  this  requirement. 

7.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  that  at  all 
times  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  the  books  and  publications 
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furnished  hereunder  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  specimen  copies 
furnished  with  this  bid,  and  now  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh, 
and  that  it  will  furnish  to  said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  copies 
of  any  and  all  of  said  books  and  publications,  or  editions  thereof,  being 
sold  or  furnished  by  it  in  any  other  state,  together  with  the  price  or 
prices  at  which  said  books  and  publications,  or  editions  thereof,  are  being 
so  sold  or  furnished.  4 

8.  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  that 
it  has  not,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  contracted  to  sell  the  same 
books  and  publications  that  are  embraced  in  this  contract  at  a  net  whole- 
sale price  below  or  less  than  the  net  wholesale  prices  named  herein;  and 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  if 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  this  contract  any  book  or  books,  publi- 
cation or  publications  herein  named,  or  any  editions  thereof,  similar  to 
the  sample  now  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  sold  or  offered  at  a 
lower  net  wholesale  price  to  any  dealer  or  any  person  or  persons  outside 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  than  the  net  wholesale  price  agreed  upon 
m  tms  contract,  then  such  net  lower  wholesale  price  shall  become  the 
contract  price  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  herein. 

9.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  this 
contract  is  executed  under  Public  Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  136,  Article 
30,  now  III  C.  S.  5730-5742,  and  the  said  statutes  are  hereby  made  a 
part  of  this  contract  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though  incorpo- 
rated in  the  body  hereof;  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  party  of 
the  first  part,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  any 
sum  whatever  or  in  any  manner  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  this 
contract;  but  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  rely  sorely, 
exclusively  and  entirely  for  its  pay  and  consideration  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  books  and  publications  provided  for  herein. 

10.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  and  agrees 
that  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  contract  it  will  execute  and  de- 
liver to  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  not  less  tnan 
two  thousand  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  payable  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful,  honest,  and  exact  performance  of  this  con- 
tract, and  that  the  same  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  case  of 
recovery  in  any  suit  upon  the  same,  with  three  or  more  good  and  solvent 
sureties,  actual  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or 
any  guaranty  company  authorized  by  law  to  do  business  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  as  surety  on  the  said  bond;  and  that  the  bond  so 
executed  and  delivered  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  the  party  of 
the  first  part  shall  not  be  exhausted  by  a  single  recovery,  but  may  be 
sued  on  from  time  to  time,  until  the  full  amount  thereof  shall  be  re- 
covered; and  should  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  this  contract,  require  additional  security  or  additional 
bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same,  or  of  the  matters  and 
things  stipulated  to  be  performed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the 
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said  party  of  the  second  part,  after  thirty  days'  notice,  will  give  additional 
security  or  execute  and  deliver  an  additional  bond. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  has  caused  this  contract  to  be  executed  by  Angus  W. 
McLean,  Governor,  and  President  thereof,  and  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary  thereof,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

State  to  be  attached  hereto,  and  the  said  ,  party 

of  the  second  part,  has  caused  the  same  to  be  executed  by  its  President 
(Vice-President)  and  attested  by  its  Secretary,  and  its  common  seal  to 
be  hereto  affixed,  all  by  an  order  and  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

By  

Governor,  and  President. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary. 


By   

President  (Vice-President ) . 

Attest: 


Secretary. 
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BOND  FORM 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  That  , 

doing  business  in  the  city  of  ,  State  of  ,  , 

as  principal,  and  ,  as  surety,  are  held  and 

firmly  bound  unto  the  State  of  North  Carolina    in    the    penal    sum  of 

  thousand  dollars,  to  the  payment  of 

which  sum  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  assigns,  successors,  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  this  the  day  of  

19  

The  condition  of  this  bond  is  that  if  the  said  

shall  well  and  truly  observe,  keep,  maintain,  and  preserve,  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  hereto  attached,  made  with  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  sale,  supply,  distribution,  and  fur- 
nishing of  text-books  mentioned  in  the  said  contract  for  the  public  schools 
in  the  said  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  faithfully,  honestly,  and 
exactly  perform  their  said  contract,  and  shall  do  the  acts  and  deeds  as 
by  said  agreement  and  the  laws  of  the  State  are  required  and  enjoined, 
and  will  pay  all  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  in  case  of  recovery  in  any  suit 
upon  this  bond,  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void;  otherwise,  in  full  force 
and  effect.  And  it  is  further  provided,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  establishing  a  Text-book  Commission,  and  so 
understood  and  agreed  by  both  principal  and  sureties  hereto,  that  this 
bond  shall  not  be  exhausted  by  a  single  recovery,  but  may  be  sued  on 
from  time  to  time  until  the  full  amount  thereof  shall  be  recovered. 

WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals,  this  the  day  of  19— . 
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STATE  ADOPTED  LIST 


RETAIL  CONTRACT 

F.  0.  B. 

Price  to  Contract 
Grade  Text  and  Publisher  Boards  of  Retail 

Education  Price 


ARITHMETIC 


2  First  Journeys  in  Numberland.  (Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.)  $  .39  $  .45 

School  Arithmetic.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

3-5  Book  I  -   .48  .56 

6-7  Book  II   .60  .69 


HISTORY 

5  First  Book  in  United  States  History. 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)   .64  .74 

6  A    Young    People's    History    of  North 

(First  half)         Carolina.  (Alfred  Williams  &  Co.)   .675  .75 

(See  wholesale  list  for  text  for  second  half  term.) 

7  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)   .91  1.05 


LANGUAGE 


The  Open  Door  Language  Series. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)* 

3  Third  Grade  (For  optional  use)   .36  .40 

4  Fourth  Grade   .37  .41 

5  Fifth  Grade  .   .37  .41 

6  Sixth  Grade   .37  .41 

7  Seventh  Grade   .41  .46 


READING 

Two  primers,  two  first  readers,  two  second  readers  and  two 
third  readers  are  required  for  basal  use  in  the  first,  second  and 


third  grades,  respectively. 
Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.) 

1  Primer    .36  .40 

1  First   Reader   .396  .44 

2  Second  Reader   .432  .48 

3  Third   Reader   .477  .53 

The  Child's  World.  (Johnson  Publish' 'g  Co.) 

1  Primer    .35  .40 

1  First  Reader   .393  .45 

2  Second  Reader   .433  .50 

3  Third   Reader   .48  .55 


*  This  Language  Series  also  may  be  secured  in   a  two  book  edition :     Book  I,  Fourth 

and  Fifth  Grades,  f.  o.  b.  price  to  boards  of  education,  $.46  and  contract  retail  price  $.51 ;  Book 

II,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  f.  o.  b.  price  to  boards  of  education  $.52  and  contract  retail 
price  $.58. 
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Price  to  Contract 


Grade 

Text  and  Publisher                          Boards  of 

Retail 

Education 

Price 

Studies  in  Reading  {University  Pub.  Go.) 

4 

Fourth  Grade  i 

I  .60 

$  .67 

5 

Fifth  Grade  

.63 

.70 

6 

Sixth  Grade  

.63 

.70 

7 

Seventh  Grade  

.66 

.74 

AGRICULTURE  OR  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

7 

QTTTnTPG         TAT         I-.1  t  XT'  ATPWT  \  l>  "V         O  ft  TIT1  TV"  i  1  TP            (  T-?/"-'?/! 

Ol  UUILb      li\       -HjIjUj JVLUjIM  1  AK  a       Ol IJCjIN  LHj.  \TtOlAJj 

rcto/oU/t           KjU.  )  -  _  

1.00 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

4 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake  Up  Town. 

(Ginn  &  Go.)  (For  optional  use)  

.57 

.66 

Malden  Health  Series.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.) 

5 

Health   

.54 

.63 

6 

Cleanliness  and  Health  

.60 

.69 

7 

Building  Strong  Bodies.  (Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.)    (For  optional  use)  

.61 

.68 

Teachers' 

Use 

Our  Health  Habits.  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.).. 

1.50 

1.73 

WRITING 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Seven  Book  Series. 

(Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.) 

1-7 

Each  book   _____ 

.07 

.09 

Teachers'    Manual    and  Correspondence 

Course   .  

Free 

Free 

Manual  to  Upper  Grades  

.15 

.18 

(See  wholesale  list  for  text  for  schools  using  Palmer 

Method/ 

DRAWING 

Industrial  Art,  Shorter  Course.  (Laidlaiv 

Brothers,  Inc.) 

1-2 

Book  I  

.22 

.25 

3-4 

Book  II  

.29 

.33 

5-6 

Book  III  

.29 

.33 

7 

Book  IV  

.29 

.33 

(Schools  may  select  either  this  course  or  the  course  listed 
under  the  wholesale  contract.) 
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WHOLESALE  CONTRACT 

Net  Retail 
Wholesale  Price 
F.  0.  B.    Fixed  by 

Grade  Text  and  Publisher  Price        State  Bd. 

Education 

HISTORY 

6                Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  (Silver  Burdett 
(Second  half )       &   Co.)  -  $  .84  $  .97 

GEOGRAPHY 

Essentials  of  Geography.  (American  Book 
Co.) 

4-5                 Book   I                                                         1.05  1.21 

6-7                 Book   II    (with  North  Carolina  Supple- 
ment)                                                        1.47  1.69 

SPELLING 

The   Mastery   of   Words.    (Iroquois  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

1-5  Book  I   .30  .35 

fi-7  Book   II   .26  .30 


ERRATA 


The  exchange  prices  on  the  new  books  under  contract  as  of 
June  1,  1928  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  above  list.  There- 
fore, we  are  printing  here  for  these  books  these  exchange  prices 
together  with  the  other  prices: 

LANGUAGE 

The  Open  Door  Language  Series — (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.) 
Four  book  edition 


F.O.B.        F.O.B.  Retail  Contract 

Exchange         to  Exchange  Retail 

Price        Boards  Price  Price 

Fourth  Grade   $  .343          $  .37  $  .37  $  .41 

Fifth  Grade                             .343              .37  .37  .41 

Sixth  Grade                             .343              .37  .37  .41 

Seventh  Grade                         .378             .41  .42  .46 

Two  BOOK  EDITION 

Book  I                                      .427              .46  .46  .51 

Book  II                                    .483              .52  .53  .58 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Maeden  Health  Series — (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company) 

Health   $  .51            %  .54  %  .59  %  .63 

Cleanliness  and  Health           .56               .60  .65  .69 


TEACHERS  TEXT  IN  LANGUAGE 

For  teachers'  use  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  Language 
Training,  Neivson  &  Company,  is  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 


Education  to  be  listed  at  the  following  prices: 

F.  O.  B.  price  to  boards  of  education   $  .60 

Retail  price   .69 

TEXT  IN  AMERICANISM 

Our  Dual  Government — (Rand  McNally  &  Company) 
(For  use  in  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.) 
Contract  retail  price   $1.00 
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(Second  half) 


4-5 
6-7 


1-5 
fi-7 


2-3 
4-5 
6 
7 

2-7 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

4-5 
6-7 


6-7 


1-3 
4-7 


1-4 
5-7 


WHOLESALE  CONTRACT 


Text  and  Publisher 


Net  Retail 
Wholesale  Price 

F.  0.  B.  Fixed  by 
Price        State  Bd. 

Education 


HISTORY 


Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  (Silver  Burdett 

&   Co.)  $  .84 

GEOGRAPHY 

Essentials  of  Geography.  (American  Book 
Co.) 

Book  I   1.05 

Book  II    (with  North  Carolina  Supple- 
ment)   1.47 


SPELLING 

The   Mastery   of   Words.    (Iroquois  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Book  I  

Book  II  


.30 
.26 


$  .97 


1.21 
1.69 


.35 
.30 


MUSIC 

Schools  may  choose  between  the  two  adopted  music  texts 
Progressive  Music  Series.  (Silver,  Burdett 
d  Co.) 

Book  I   .51 

Book  II   .54 

Book   III   .57 

Book  IV   .81 

One  Book  Course   .57 

Hollis    Dann    Music    Course.  (American 
Book  Co.) 

First  Year    .57 

Second  Year    .39 

Third  Year    .39 

Fourth  Year    .45 

Fifth  Year    .45 

Sixth  Year    .54 

Third  and  Fourth  Years  Combined   .75 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  Combined   .90 

CIVICS 

Elementary  Community  Civics.    (Allyn  & 
Bacon)   .90 

WRITING 

Palmer    Method    of    Business  Writing. 

(A.  N.  Palmer  Co.) 
(For  schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to 

continue  using  it.) 

Book   I  :   .10 

Book  II  .   .16 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Primary  Grades   Free 

DRAWING 

Practical    Drawing,    Seven    Book  Series. 
(Practical  Drawing  Co.) 

Books  I-IV  (each)   .1125 

Books  V-VII    (each)   .15 

Practice  paper  and  Kraft  envelopes   .0375 


.59 
.63 
.66 
.94 
.66 


.66 
.45 
.45 
.52 
.52 
.62 
.87 
1.04 


1.03 


.12 
.19 
Free 


.14 

.18 
.05 
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BOOKS  BY  GRADES 


Retail 

FIRST  GRADE  Price 

Reading  Literature,  Primer   _  $  .40 

Child's  World,  Primer   40 

Child's  World,  First  Reader   45 

Reading,  Literature,  First  Reader   44 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  1  35 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  I,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book  I*   12 

Industrial  Art,  Book  I**   25 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  I**   14 

SECOND  GRADE 

Reading  Literature,  Second  Reader   48 

Child's  World,  Second  Reader   50 

First  Journeys  in  Number  land   45 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  1  35 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  II,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book   I*   12 

Industrial  Art,  Book  I**   25 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  II**   14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  If   59 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Book  I***   66 

THIRD  GRADE 

Reading  Literature,  Third  Reader   53 

Child's  World,  Third  Reader   55 

Open  Door  Language,  Third  GradefJ   40 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  I   56 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  I   35 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  III,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book  I*   12 

Industrial  Art,  Book  II**   33 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  III**   14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  IX   59 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Book  H***   45 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Studies  in  Reading,  Book  4   67 

Open  Door  Language,  Fourth  Grade|Jt  ..  .41 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  I   56 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  I   35 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  1   1.21 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake  Up  Town$$   66 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  IV,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book    II*  19 

Industrial  Art,  Book  II**   33 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  IV**   14 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  11$   63 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Book  IVf   45 


Retail 

FIFTH  GRADE  Price 

Studies  in  Reading,  Book  5   $  .70 

Open  Door  Language,  Fifth  GradeJJt   41 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  II   69 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  I    1.21 

First  Book  in  United  States  History   74 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  I   35 

Health   63 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  V,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book  II*   19 

Industrial  Art,  Book  II**   33 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  V**   18 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  11$   63 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Book  IVf   52 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Studies  in  Reading,  Book  VI   70 

Open  Door  Language,  Sixth  GradeJtt   41 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  II   69 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II    1.69 

,A  Young  People's  History  of  North 

Carolina   75 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe   97 

Cleanliness  and  Health   69 

Elementary  Community  Civics   1.03 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II   30 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  III,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book  II*   19 

Industrial  Art,  Book  III**   33 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  VI**   18 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  IIIJ   66 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series  Book  Vf   52 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Studies  in  Reading,  Book  7   74 

Open  Door  Language,  Seventh  GradeHf  ..  .46 

School   Arithmetic,  Book   II   68 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II    1.69 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the 

United   States    1.05 

Building  Strong  BodiesJJ   68 

Elementary  Community  Civics    1.03 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science    1.00 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II   30 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Book  VII,  or   09 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing, 

Book  II*   19 

Industrial  Art,  Book  IV**   33 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  VII**   18 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  IV$   94 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Book  Vlf   62 


*  For  schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to  continue  it. 
**  Select  either  one  of  the  two  texts  on  drawing. 
***  Select  either  one  of  the  two  series  of  music  books. 

t  Or  a  one-book  course  for  grades  2-7,  $.66. 
XX  For  optional  use. 

XXX  Or  the  two-book  course ;  Book  I,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  $.51 ;  and  Book  II,  sixth 
and  seventh  grades,  $.58. 
t  Or  the  two-book  series;  Books  III  and  IV,  $.87;  Books  V  and  VI,  $1.04. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


Recommended  for  use  after  the  adopted  books  have  been  completed. 

Price  F.O.B. 
Publisher 


READING 

GRADE  1.        Story  Steps  Primer.  (Silver,  Burdett  d  Co.)  $  .45 

Story  Hour  First  Reader.  (American  Book  Co.)   .45 

GRADE  2.        Cherry  Tree  Children.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .52 

Story  Hour  Second  Reader.  (American  Book  Co.)   .54 

Eskimo  Twins.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .66 

GRADE  3.        Dutch  Twins.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .66 

Story  Hour  Third  Reader.  (American  Book  Co.)   .57 

McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe   .50 

(Public  School  Publishing  Co.) 

GRADE  4.         Merry  Animal  Tales.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .64 

Reading  Literature  IV.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)   .51 

The  Silent  Reader  IV.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .59 

Little  American  History  Plays   .84f 

(Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 

GRADE  5.        The  Eugene  Field  Book.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons)   .72f 

Reading  Literature  V.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)   .57 

The  Silent  Reader  V.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .62 

America  First.  (Chas.  Scribner's  So?is)   .72f 

GRADE  6.         Hiawatha  Reader.  (Farquhar  &  Albright  Co.)   .48 

Reading  Literature  VI.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)   .63 

The  Silent  Reader  VI.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .63 

Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions   .60 

(American  Book  Co.) 

GRADE  7.        The  Man  Without  a  Country.  (Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.).  ..  .38 

The  Silent  Reader  VII.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .65 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  Paper  .   .21 

Cloth    .33 

Irving's  Sketch  Book.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .42 

LANGUAGE 
No  Supplementary  Text. 

ARITHMETIC 

GRADES  3-7.    Every  Day  Arithmetic,  A  Practical  Mental  Arithmetic ..  .36 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

GEOGRAPHY 

GRADE  3.        Around  the  World  With  the  Children   .54 

(American  Book  Co.) 

Geography  for  Beginners.  (Rand,  McNally  d  Co.)   .67% 

Child  Life  in  Other  Lands.  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.)   .63% 

GRADES  4-7.    The  Merrill  Geographic  Readers. 

(Pioneer  Publishing  Co.) 

Book  I.       Home  Geography   _■   .60 

Book  II.     Our  Occupations    .60 

Book  III.    The  Industries  of  Man   .70 

Book  IV.     Our  Country    .70 

Human  Geography.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  Book  I   1.02 

GRADES  2-7.    Around  the  World  Series.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Book  I    .57 

Book  II    .63 

Book  III    .69 

Book  IV        .72 

Book  V    .75 


t  List  price. 
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Price  F.  0.  B. 
Publisher 

HISTORY 

GRADE  3.        History  Stories  of  Other  Lands.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.) 

Book  I.       Tales  From  Par  and  Near    .51 

Book  II.     Tales  of  Long  Ago  51 

Book  III.    The  Beginnings    .60 

Book  IV.     Lord  and  Vassal   .60 

Book  V.      The  New  Liberty   .69 

Book  VI.    The  Modern  World   .69 

GRADE  4.        Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State   .52 

(D.  C.  Heath  d  Co.) 

GRADE  5.        North  Carolina  History  Stories   .60* 

(Johnson  Publishing  Co.) 

GRADE  6.        Makers  of  North  Carolina  History   .75 

(Thompson  Publishing  Co.) 

GRADE  7.        Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   1.23% 

Women  in  American  History.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)   .75 

Jackson's  Boys'  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington   .66 

(For  Negro  Schools.)  (Macmillan  Co.) 

HEALTH 

GRADE  3.        Keep  Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks   .51 

(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) 

CIVICS 

GRADE  3.  Safety  First  for  Little  Folks.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.)  .64f 
GRADE  4.        Uncle  Jim,  the  Fire  Chief.  (Southern  Publishing  Co.)  .50* 

GRADE  5.         I  Am  an  American.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .66 

GRADE  6.        A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After   .80t 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
GRADE  7.        No  Supplementary  Text. 

SCIENCE 

GRADE  5.        Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  His  Plant  School    .88f 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
GRADES  6-7.    Our  Bird  Book.  (Pioneer  Publishing  Co.)   1.00 

SPELLING 

Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary   .69 

(American  Book  Co.) 
Webster's  Elementary  School  Dictionary    .90 

(American  Book  Co.) 

MUSIC 

No  Supplementary  Text. 

WRITING 

No  Supplementary  Text. 

DRAWING 

No  Supplementary  Text. 


*  Retail  price, 
t  List  price. 


LIST  OF  PUBLISHERS 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  611-612  Rhodes  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  50  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  63  N.  Pryor  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Farquhar  and  Albright  Co.,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Herald  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  E.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  130  E.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  are  reprinting  in  this  bulletin  the  specifications  for  standard 
elementary  schools  as  prepared  several  years  ago  by  Miss  Susan 
Fulghum  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  after  very 
careful  consultation  with  many  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 
are  also  printing  herein  a  classified  list  of  the  standard  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  as  operated  in  the  school  year  1927-1928,  set  up  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications. 

The  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  very 
grateful  for  the  fine  cooperation  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  super- 
visors, and  teachers  in  this  work,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  which 
have  been  extended  by  them  to  Miss  Fulghum  as  the  representative  of 
this  department. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Standards  for  Elementary  Schools 

CLASSES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


Two  groups  of  standard  elementary  schools  have  been  worked  out.  In 
each  group  are  two  classes.    These  are: 

Group  I — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 

The  requirements  for  these  groups  are  as  follows: 

GROUP  I — CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  fourteen  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  450  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  forty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.! 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven.  § 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  700  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1929-30 ;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty -three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  lor  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  I — CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. t    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. % 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven. § 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

GROUP  II — CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Cer- 
tificates may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6.  7  and  8.    Same  as  in  "Group  I — Class  B"  above. 

*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1929-30 ;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

%  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  II — CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  seven  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    All  teachers  must  hold  at  least  Elementary 

A  Certificates.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Certificates  may  teach 
only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  205  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.! 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven.  § 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  300  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

•  *  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1929-30;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all  seven- 
year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school  which 
follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work,  and 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in 
giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Textbooks. 

The  State  adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Required  Subjects. 

The  course  of  study  should  include: 

English  (Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling) — grades  one  to  seven; 
Arithmetic — grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven; 
History  (including  North  Carolina  History  in  the  sixth  grade)  — 
grades  five  to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade 
seven. 

The  amount  of  time  specified  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects : 

Health  and  Physical  Education* — grades  one  to  seven,  120  minutes 
per  week. 

Writing** — grades  one  to  six,  75  minutes  per  week;  grade  seven, 
45  minutes. 

Music*** — grades  one  to  seven,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Art — grades  one  to  seven,  GO  minutes. 

Amount  of  Work  Required  by  Grades. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of 
pupils  and  as  outlining  by  grades  the  work  in  each  subject. 

Standard  Tests. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  schools  employ  measurements  as  an  aid 
in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  ability  to  learn.  Intelligence 
tests,  and  Standard  Achievement  Tests  should  be  used  as  a  help  in  the 
classification  of  pupils,  to  reveal  individual  needs  and  to  indicate  the  prog- 
ress of  the  class. 

*  Health  is  a  required  subject  in  all  grades,  one  to  seven.  At  least  60  minutes  per 
week  should  be  given  to  this  subject  in  all  grades. 

Health  Texts  are  required  in  grades  five  and  six ;  their  use  is  optional  in  grades  four  and 
seven.  When  the  texts  are  not  used  in  grades  four  and  seven  it  is  recommended  that  the 
school  own  some  Health  books — at  least  12  books  for  each  of  these  grades.  These  books 
may  be  included  in  the  library  or  the  sets  of  supplementary  readers. 

**  Less  time  may  be  given  if  pupils  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  standard  writing 
scale. 

***  Music  texts  are  required.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  them,  the  school  is  required  to 
own  at  least  two  sets  of  State  adopted  texts  (30  copies  each)  to  be  used  from  grade  to 
grade. 
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Completion  of  a  Standard  Elementary  School. 

This  includes  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course 
of  study  in  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Civics,  with  the 
specified  amount  of  time  devoted  to  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Writing, 
Music  and  Art  Education. 

Pupils  completing  the  course  in  a  standard  elementary  school  should  be 
issued  Certificates  of  Completion  which  will  entitle  them  to  enter  a  standard 
high  school  without  examination. 

SUGGESTIVE  TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 

The  time  allotments  given  below  are  offered  as  tentative  bases  for  the 
work.  The  use  of  large  units  of  work  with  provision  for  children's  interests 
and  enriched  experiences  will  often  call  for  a  combination  of  subjects  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  materials  of  instruction,  as  needed  to  carry  these  on. 

Directed  study  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  classroom  work. 


SUBJECTS 

GRADES— MINUTES  PER  WEEK 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

English  : 

Reading  and  Literature  

550 

525 

400 

300 

225 

200 

Language  

100 

100 

150 

175 

175 

200 

|  400* 

Soelling  

50| 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

WritingJ  

75 

75 

80 

80 

75 

50 

Arithmetic  

50 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

240 

Geography    (including   North  Carolina 

Geography)    and  Elementary  Science 

 § 

— § 

50 

150 

160 

180 

240 

History  (including  North  Carolina  His- 

tory in  sixth  grade)  and  Civics  

 § 

— § 

— § 

50 

120 

160 

240 

Health  and  Physical  Education  

150^ 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Art    Education    (Fine    and  Industrial 

Arts)  

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

90 

60** 

Music  

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Pupil's  Individual  Permanent  Record. 

All  standard  elementary  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  complete,  accu- 
rate, accumulative  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including 
his  final  standing  and  location  by  grade.  The  individual  record  sheets  of  the 
register  should  be  detached,  placed  in  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
permanently  filed.  A  supply  of  individual  manila  envelopes  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Barrett  Printing  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  Only  one  envelope  will  be 
needed  for  each  pupil  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school. 


Annual  Report. 

A  preliminary  report  at  the  opening  of  school  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  required  of  all  standard 
schools. 


*  English  includes  Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling,     f  ^ast  half  of  term, 
t  Less  time  should  be  given  by  students  measuring  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  Standard 
Writing  Scale. 

§  Frequently  included  in  language  work  and  opening  exercises.  At  other  times  special 
periods  are  used. 

**  Additional  time  (iy2  to  2  hrs.)  should  be  added  if  industrial  and  practical  arts  are 
taught. 
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EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  selected, 
including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel,  history,  biography, 
science.  Lists  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade,  including  books 
recently  published  or  especially  recommended,  will  be  furnished  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

DICTIONARIES 

A  list  giving  the  dictionaries,  approved  by  the  Textbook  Commission, 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBE 

Effective  teaching  of  Geography  and  History  requires  not  only  reference 
and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.  The  requirements  for 
use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 

Globe. 

At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 

Maps. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection  Asia 
United  States  Africa 
North  America  Australia 
South  America  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Europe  Western  Hemisphere 

At  least  five  of  the  above  are  required. 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

At  least  three  under  A  above  are  required. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  seven  maps  under  A  are  required. 
Also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Historical  Series;  Atlas: 

An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History  are 
recommended,  not  required. 
Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or  in 
an  individual  or  group  case. 

LIBRARY 

Requirements. 

A  carefully  selected,  well  organized  library  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  school.  The  number  of  library  books  required  in  standard  schools 
is:  Group  I — Class  A,  700  volumes;  Group  I — Class  B,  500  volumes;  Group 
II — Class  A,  500  volumes;  Group  II — Class  B,  300  volumes.  The  library 
must  include: 

Note.  See  bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools,"  and  "Supplementary 
List",  issued  by  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Books  on  all  subjects  are  given 
by  grades. 
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100  volumes  of  standard  literature  for  children. 
20  volumes  of  poetry. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  geography 
(including  travel,  exploration,  discoveries,  industries,  inventions, 
nature  and  science) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  history  and 

civics  (including  biography) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
15  volumes,  including  books  on  art,  music  and  health. 
Suitable  books  for  the  primary  grades  should  be  included  in  the  library, — 
at  least  20  of  these  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom  of  grades  one  to 
three  as  grade  libraries.    Grade  libraries  are  recommended  for  all  grades. 

A  low  bookcase  or  shelving  should  be  provided  in  each  classroom  and  a 
reading  table  is  urgently  recommended. 

Magazines:  Schools  are  urged  to  subscribe  to  several  children's  maga- 
zines, especially  the  National  Geographic. 

Use  of  Library. 

Loan  System:  A  charging  system  should  be  kept,  preferably  by  means 
of  cards.  (See  State  Bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  pages  8  and  9.  Supplies  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Records:    The  following  records  and  information  should  be  kept: 

1.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  the  books  in  the 

library  in  a  Standard  Accession  Book.* 

2.  Number  of  volumes  in  library — (a)  at  beginning  of  year;  (b)  num- 

ber added  during  year;  (c)  total  number  to  date. 

3.  Record  of  use  of  libraryf — total  number  of  borrowers;  total  num- 

ber of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year. 

4.  Grade  libraries — number  of  books  distributed  to  each  grade. 

5.  A  permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  library  reading. 

6.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  new  books — there  should  be  an  annual 

library  appropriation. 

7.  Number  of  magazines  taken.    (See  State  Library  Bulletin  for  sug- 

gested list.) 

8.  Record  of  library  service — time  given  per  week  by  teacher-librarian 

or  regularly  employed  librarian. 
Classification:    The  books  in  the  library  should  be  classified  by  standard 
library  classification. 

Library  Room. 

Standards  for  a  library  room  and  equipment  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
5,  Vol.  10,  issued  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  Adequate  shelving 
should  be  provided.  In  the  library  room,  the  elementary  books  should  be 
shelved  apart  from  the  high  school  books. 


*  This  is  a  numerical  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
added  to  the  library.  This  list  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  from  the  high  school  list. 
A  Standard  Accession  Book  of  one  thousand  lines  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros. 
Price  $1.25. 

t  The  total  number  of  borrowers  consists  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  bor- 
rowed books.  The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times 
each  book  was  loaned.  Count  the  book  cards  at  the  close  of  each  day  before  filing  them. 
This  gives  the  total  number  of  books  loaned  each  day.  The  total  for  the  month  and  the 
year  is  compiled  from  the  daily  record.  A  book  designed  for  keeping  this  record  (entitled 
"Record  of  Books  Borrowed")  may  be  bought  from  Gaylord  Bros.    Price  40  cents. 
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SPECIAL  PRIMARY  EQUIPMENT 

Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

I.  General  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Grade  library  (20  to  40  books)  in  each  grade — one  to  three. 

3.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tagboard. 

II.  Reading  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

2.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

3.  Complete  sets  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught  in 

the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

4.  Silent  Reading  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including 

some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;   Directions;   Questions;    Completion  Exer- 
cises; Silent  Reading  Lessons;  Informal  Tests. 

5.  Seatwork  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including  some 

of  the  following: 

Phrases  and  Word  Cards  for  Sentence  Building;  Word  Match- 
ing— Self  Verifying  Busy  Work;  Silent  Reading  Seatwork — 
Stories,  Projects  to  Illustrate,  Language  Work,  Picture 
Building;  Classifying  Words.  (Suggested  lists  of  materials 
will  be  furnished  ) 

Note.  Informal  tests  and  exercises,  based  on  reading  materials  in  use,  make  excellent 
checks  on  silent  reading  carried  on  independently.  These  can  be  easily  prepared.  For  various, 
types,  see  Twenty  Fourth  Year  Book,  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111., 
$1.50 ;  Practice  Exercises  and  Checks  on  Silent  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  $0.35 ;  Second  Yearbook,  Department  Elementary 
School  Principals,  N.E.A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  $1.00  ;  Gates,  Ihe  Improvement  of  Reading, 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.80. 

III.  Arithmetic  Equipment. 

Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following  heads  are  required: 

1.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:  Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4"  to 

5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

2.  Measures:     Rulers   (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks   (one  each 

grade);  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 

3.  Number  Cards  and  Games — for  combinations  and  four  fundamental 

processes;  seatwork  materials  for  combinations  and  fundamental 
processes. 

*  \ 

IV.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction. 

The  following  are  required: 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pair  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manila  Drawing  Paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade  (one  to  three). 
Crayola — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 

Newspaper  Paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for  first  and  second, 
grades. 

Note.    Children  may  pay  for  use  of  these  materials. 
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Recommended: 

Easeals,  Paints,  Brushes,  Papers,  etc. 
Blocks,  Clay  and  Plasticene. 

Tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed  hammers;  nails,  vary- 
ing sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver. 

V.    Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width  ruling 
and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.    Schools  can  easily  order 
these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 
Grade  I:    Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed  (unprinted  newspaper  paper)  — 
first  used.    Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"x20".    Teacher  may  fold  two- 
inch  creases  for  lines. 

(b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed  paper — one-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — large  size:  "Beginner's  Pencil." 
Grade   II:     Paper — unglazed;    five-eights-inch  ruling.     Pencil — ordinary 

size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 
Grade  III:    Paper — (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half-inch  ruling, 
(b)  Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft. 
Penholder — medium  size,  with  cork  or  rubber  tip. 
Pen — with  rounded  point. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDED 

(Grades  One  to  Seven) 

I.  General  Equipment. 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each  grade). 
North  Carolina  Flag. 

Recitation  chairs  for  second  and  third  grades. 
Victrola  and  suitable  records;  Piano. 

Pictures:    Copies  of  great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture  study. 

Mother  Goose  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

Bulletin  Board;  Sand  Table;  Playground  Apparatus. 

II.  Standard  Tests. 

Intelligence  Tests; 
Achievement  Tests  in  subjects. 

BUILDING 

A  modern,  sanitary  building  should  be  provided,  including: 

An  adequate  number  of  classrooms  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted, 

properly  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 
At  least  a  seat  of  suitable  size  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; adequate  blackboard  facilities;  adequate,  well  ventilated  cloak- 
room space;  and  adequate  library  facilities. 
Sanitary  water  supply  with  drinking  and  lavatory  facilities;  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

The  building  and  grounds  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
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NOTE:  Building  Standards.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  are 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  statement  of  the  building  standards  which  best  provide  these  conditions 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  these 
requirements. 


STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

I.     Summary  Report  for  1927-28 

In  Special 
Counties  Charter  Total 
Number  of  schools  which  qualify  on  basis  of  num- 
ber'of  teachers  and  length  of  term  .                395  188  583 

Number  of  standard  schools                                        165  91  256 

Number  which  did  not  become  standard                       230  97  327 

Items  which  kept  schools  from  qualifying: 

1.  Teachers'  certificates   .                     96  17  113 

2.  Equipment                                                            119  61  180 

3.  Course  of  study                                                      6  12  18 

4.  Building  conditions                                               5  4  9 

5-   Attendance                                                            4  3  7 


230 

II.     Report  of  Libraries  in  Standard  Schools 

A.    Volumes  in  Library: 


97 


327 


No. 

Schools 

County    165 

City    91 

Total   256 

Record  of  Use: 

No. 
Schools 

County    165 

City     91 

Total   256 


No.  Volumes 

Before 
Accredited 

35,830 

48,544 


84,374 


Total  Number 
Borrowers 
53,026 
38,477 


91,503 


No: 
Volumes 
at  Present 
90,272 
104,776 


195,048 

Total  Number 
Volumes  Loaned 
397,025 
412,103 


809,128 
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III.    Rural  Standard  Elementary  Schools  for  1927-28 
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County — Schools 


BERTIE— 
Aulander. 


BRUNSWICK- 
Southport... . 


BUNCOMBE— 

Barnardsville  

Biltraore  

Black  Mountain. 

Candler  

Emma  

Fair  view  

Flat  Creek  

Grace  

Haw  Creek.  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Sand  Hill  

Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs. 

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe. 
Woodfin  


BURKE— 
Drexel.... 
Valdese. 


CARTERET- 

Newport... 


CATAWBA— 

Longview  

West  Hickory.. 

CUMBERLAND- 
Massey  Hill  


DAVIDSON— 

Churchland. 


DAVIE— 
Shady  Grove. 

DUPLIN— 

Faison  

Kenansville... 

Magnolia  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


DURHAM— 

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  Township. 


EDGECOMBE- 

Crisp  

Macclesfield. 
Pinetops  


FORSYTH— 

Clejnmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville  

Mineral  Springs. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Sedge  Garden  

Walkertown  


Group 


Class 


County — Schools 


Group 


GASTON— 

Belmont  

North  Belmont. 

Lowell  

Mount  Holly  

Ranlo  

Stanley  

Victory  


GATES— 
Hobbsville. 


GRAHAM— 
Robbinsville. 

GRANVILLE— 
Creedmoor ... 
Stovall  


GREENE— 

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg. 


GUILFORD— 

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  Public... 

Jamestown  

Pleasant  Garden. 

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  


HARNETT- 
Erwin  


HAYWOOD— 

East  Waynesville. 

Hazelwood  

Lake  Junaluska.... 
Waynesville  


HENDERSON — 
East  Flat  Rock. 

Fletcher  

Mills  River  


HOKE— 
Raeford. 


IREDELL— 
Monticello. 

Sharon  

Troutman.. 


JACKSON— 
Cullowhee. 
Sylva  


JONES— 

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


LEE— 
Jonesboro. 


LENOIR— 
Contentnea. 
LaGrange.... 
Southwood.. 
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Rural  Standard 


for  Elementary  Schools 
Elementary  Schools — 1927-28 


County — Schools 


Group 


Class 


County— Schools 


Group 


MACON— 
Franklin. 


MADISON— 
Marshall- 
Mars  Hill. 
Walnut  


MARTIN— 

Oak  City  

Williamston. 


Mcdowell— 

Clinchfleld  

East  Marion  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden. 

MECKLENBURG— 

Berryhill  

Cornelius  

Derita  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  ..... 

Matthews  

Oakhurst  

Plaza  Road  

Pineville  


MITCHELL— 

Bakersville  

Harris  (Spruce  Pine) 

MONTGOMERY— 

Candor  

Mount  Gilead  


NASH — 

Bailey  

Benvenue.. 
Middlesex.. 
Nashville... 

Red  Oak  

Whitakers. 
Williford.... 


PENDER— 
Burgaw.... 
Topsail  


PERQUIMANS- 
Hertford  


PITT— 

Bethel  

Fountain  

Winterville. 


POLK— 

Columbus  (Stearns). 


RICHMOND- 
Ellerbe  


ROBESON- 
Fairmont. 
St.  Pauls.. 


ROCKINGHAM— 

Bethany  

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Mayodan  

Ruffin  

Stoneville  


RO  WAN- 
China  Grove. 
Woodleaf  


RUTHERFORD— 

Caroleen  

Ellenboro  

Forest  City  

Henrietta  

Rutherfordton.... 
Spindale  


SWAIN— 
Bryson  City. 


TRANS  YLVANIA- 

Brevard  

Rosman  


UNION— 

Benton  Heights. 
Marshville  


VANCE— 

Zeb  Vance  

WAKE— 

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Wakelon.....  

Wendell  

WARREN— 

Warrenton  

WAYNE— 

Brogden  

Eureka  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  
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IV.     Special  Charter  Standard  Elementary  Schools  for  1927-28 


Special  Charter 
Schools 


ALBEMARLE. 
ASHEBORO  


ASHEVILLE — 

Asheland  and  Murray. 

Aycock  

Claxton  

Montford  

Newton  

Orange  

Park  

Rankin  

Vance  


BEAUFORT. 
BENSON  


BURLINGTON— 
Broad  St.  and 
Maple  Ave... 


CANTON— 

Pennsylvania  Ave.  and 
North  Canton  


CHARLOTTE — 

Bethune  

Dilworth  

D.  H.  Hill  

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Third  Ward  

Seversville  

Villa  Heights  

Wilmore  

Fairview  (Negro) . 
Morgan  (Negro)... 


CHERRYVILLE — 
Primary  and 

Grammar  School. 


DURHAM — 

East  Durham  

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Lakewood  

Morehead  

North  Durham 

and  Watts  

West  Durham  (North). 
West  Durham  (South). 

FRANKLINTON  


FREMONT. 


GIBSON  

COLDSBORO— 

Virginia  St.  Primary,  

Walnut  St.  Primary  and. 
William  St. 

Grammar  School  


GREENSBORO — 

Aycock  and  Simpson  

Caldwell  and  Spring  St. 

Jlclver  

Pomona  

Glendale  


GREENVILLE — 

Evans  Street  

Intermediate,  

Model  and  

West  Greenville. 


Group 


Class 


Special  Charter 
Schools 


Group 


HAMLET— 

Hamlet  Ave.  and 
Vance  Street.... 


HENDERSONVILLE. 

HICKORY— 

North  

South  

West  


MADISON. 
MAXTON.. 


MEBANE. 
MONROE. 


MOORES  VILLE- 

South  

Park  View  


MOREHEAD  

MORGANTON  

MOUNT  AIRY— 
North  Main  Street 
and  Rockford  


MOUNT  OLIVE  

NORTH  WILKESBORO. 

OXFORD— 

Grammar  School  


PILOT  MOUNTAIN. 

REIDSVILLE — 
Franklin  Street  


ROCKINGHAM— 
Grammar  School  and 
Great  Falls  

ROCKY  MOUNT— 

Battle  

Edgemont  

West  

Wilkinson  

SANFORD— 
Mclver  and 
West  Sanford  

SHELBY— 

Morgan....  


SPRING  HOPE  

STATES  VILLE — 

East  

D.  Matt  Thompson, 
and  South  

TARBORO  

TRYON  

WELDON  


WILMINGTON— 

Hemenway  

Tileston  

Cornelius  Harnett.... 

WINSTON— 

East  and  Skyland  

Fairview,  North 
Primary,  and  North 

Grammar  School  

Wiley  
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


(Made  under  section  345,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  1923,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  appropriation  under  Title  IV,  5,  (3), 
Chapter  79,  Public  Laws  1927.) 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  will  make  application  in  writing  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
that  purpose. 

2.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  furnish  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  county  board  of  education  and 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  local  union  school  district  have  substantially 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  346,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of 
1923.     (See  on  page  19.) 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  will  enter  into  a  general  agreement 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  board. 

4.  This  agreement  shall  include  the  following: 

a.  To  select  books  only  from  the  North  Carolina  State  grade  and  high 
school  library  list,  or  from  other  standard  grade  and  high  school  library 
lists,  omitting  the  following:  sets  of  supplementary  readers,  encyclopaedias, 
complete  sets  of  books,  dictionaries,  and  magazines. 

b.  To  invest  the  entire  $150.00  in  library  books  at  the  opening  of 
the  term,  in  any  event  not  later  than  November  15th  of  the  school  year 
in  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

c.  To  file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  list 
of  the  books  purchased,  together  with  the  prices  paid. 

d.  To  agree  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  books  shall  be  selected  for 
use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

e.  To  make  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  books  and  for  the 
operation  of  the  library. 

f.  To  keep  accurate  records  of  the  use  of  the  library,  and  to  make 
annual  reports  of  these  facts  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  blanks  prepared  and  furnished  by  him. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  is  a  supplement  to  Educational  Publication  No.  69,  "List 
of  Library  Books  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North  Carolina",  issued 
in  1923.  It  is  hoped  that  this  additional  list  will  be  of  service  to  local 
school  officials  in  the  selection  of  new  library  books. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Miss  Cecelia  Bason, 
Miss  Nora  Beust,  and  Miss  Sallie  Marks,  all  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Koos,  librarian,  Winston- 
Salem  City  Schools,  prepared  this  list.  The  committee  has  labored  un- 
tiringly and  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  rural  school  libraries. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  new  rural  public  school  is  the  rapidity  with  which  library  facilities 
are  being  increased  in  connection  with  the  large  union  schools.  The  avidity 
with  which  school  children  in  the  country  seize  upon  this  new  oppor- 
tunity is  a  revelation  both  to  teachers  and  to  patrons.  The  local  associ- 
ations of  parents  and  teachers  are  assisting  in  many  ways  to  make  this 
movement  a  success. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  aid  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  They,  together  with  the  school 
library  law,  appear  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  publishers  for  their 
generosity  in  providing  sample  copies  for  examination.  Most  of  these 
copies  have  been  returned. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


August  20,  1928. 
25C 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


FIRST  GRADE 


Picture  Rooks — Rhymes  and  Poems 

Gratis.;  List  Price 

1-2  Rrooke.    Little  Bo-peep  and  other  nursery  rhymes.    Warne.  $  .75 

1-2  Rrooke.    Oranges  and  lemons.    Warne.  .75 

1-3  Rrooke.     Three  bears.     Warne.  .75 

1-2  Rrooke.    Nursery  rhymes  picture  book  No.  1.    Warne.  2.00 

1-2  Rrooke.     My  book  of  pets  (linen).     Volland.  .50 

1-2  Caldecott.    Picture  book  No.  3   (linen).    Warne.  .60 

1-3  Cizek.    Weihnachten  (Christmas  book).  B.  Westerman  and  Co.  2.75 

1-2  Crane.    Old  Mother  Hubbard.     Dodd.  1.50 

1-3  Darwin.    The  tale  of  Mr.  Tootleoo.     Harper.  2.00 

(Rhymes  read  by  teacher) 

1-5  De  Da  Mare.    A  child's  day.     Holt.  1.75 

1-5  De  La  Mare.     Peacock  pie.     Holt.  2.25 

1-2  Falls.     ABC  book.    Doubleday.  2.00 

1-7  Fuertes.     The  book  of  dogs.    National  Geog.  Soc.  2.00 

1-7  Fuertes.    The  book  of  birds.    National  Geog.  Soc.  3.00 

1-7  Fuertes.    The  book  of  wild  animals  of  North  America. 

(Valuable  for  fine  pictures.)     National  Geog.  Soc.  3.00 

1-4  Fyleman.     Fairies  and  chimneys.     Doran.  1.25 

1-7  Grant.    Story  of  the  ship.    (Pictures — grades  1-3.  Valuable 

information,  grades  4-7.)     McLoughlin.  1.50 

1-2  Greenaway.    A  apple  pie.     Warne.  .75 

1-3  Jackson.    Peter  Patter  book.     Rand.  1.25 

1-3  Re  Mair.     Old  nursery  rhymes — No.  2.     McKay.  .65 

1-3  Rofting.     Porridge  poetry.     Stokes.  1.25 

1-3  Miller.    In  tbe  nursery  of  my  bookhouse.  Bookhouse. 

(One  of  an  attractive  but  expensive  set  of  books.) 

1-3  Moore.    The  night  before  Christmas.     Gabriel.  1.00 

1-3  Muter.    Good  little  children  from  A-Z.    Volland.  1.00 

1-3  Gabriel.    My  book  of  cats  and  dogs.     Gabriel.  .75 

1-3  Gabriel.     My  book  of  birds  (linen).     Gabriel.  .75 

1-3  Rae.    Children  at  play  in  many  lands.    Volland.  1.50 

1-3  Gabriel.    The  railway  book  (linen).     Gabriel.  .75 

1-4  Smith.    The  circus  (Teacher  reads).     Stokes.  2.50 

1-4  Smith.    Country  book  (Teacher  reads).    Stokes.  2.50 

1-3  Wright.    Jack  and  Jill  and  other  mother  goose  rhymes.     Rand.  .35 

Mother  Goose  Editions 

1-3  Falls.    Mother  Goose.     Doubleday.  2.00 

1-3  Folkard.     Mother  Goose's  nursery  rhymes.     Macmillan.  1.75 

1-3  Greenaway.     Mother  Goose.     Warne.  1.00 

1-3  Rackham.     Mother  Goose.     Century.  3.50 

1-3  Richardson.     Mother  Goose.     Volland.  1.00 

1-3  Smith,  E.  R.     Mother  Goose.     Putnam.  2.50 

1-3  Smith,  J.  W.     Mother  Goose.    Dodd.  5.00 

1-3  Smith,  J.  W.     The  little  Mother  Goose.    Dodd.  1.50 

1-3  Welsh.     Book  of  nursery  rhymes.     Heath.  .76 

1-3  Wilson.     Every  child's  Mother  Goose.    Macmillan.  2.25 

1-3  Wright.     The  real  Mother  Goose.    Rand.  2.00 
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Poems  and  Rhymes  Set  to  Music 

Grades  List  Price 

1-3  Homer.     Songs  from  Mother  Goose.     Macmillan.  1.75 

1-3  Moffat.     Little  songs  of  long  ago.     McKay.  1.75 

1-3  Moffat.     Our  old  nursery  rhymes.     McKay.  1.75 

Stories 

1-3  Bailey.     In  and  outdoor  plays  and  games.    Whitman.  .60 

1-3  Benson.    Pied  Piper  and  other  stories.     Flanagan.  .30 

1-2  Blaisciell.     Toytown.     Little.  1.00 

1-2  Bowman.    Happy  all  day  through.    Volland.  1.50 

1-2  Braden.    Little  book  of  well  known  toys.     Rand.  .45 

1-2  Byron.     The  little  small  red  hen.     Hodder.  .50 

1-2  Buffington.    The  circus  reader.     Sanborn.  .72 

1-2  Dootson.    Riddle  book  for  silent  reading.     Rand.  .80 

1-2  Field.    An  alphabet  for  boys  and  girls.     Doubleday.  .80 

1-2  Gage.    Up  and  doing.    Mentzer.  .64 

1-2  Gage.    Out  and  playing.     Mentzer.  .64 

1-2  Gale.    Circus  animals.     Rand.  .85 

1-2  Grant.    Pleasant  land  of  play.     Southern  Pub.  Co.  .60 

1-3  Jewett.    Hopi,  the  cliff  dweller.     Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .30 

1-2  Happy  Hour  Books.     Chicken  Little.     Macmillan.  .50 

1-3  Hill  and  Maxwell.     Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.     Macmillan.  1.00 

1-3  La  Rue.    The  f  -  u  -  n  book.     Macmillan.  .68 

1-3  La  Rue.     Under  the  story  tree.     Macmillan.  .76 

1-3  Lawson.    A  pet  "reader.     Beckley-Cardy.  .70 

1-3  Lodge.    Old  stories  for  young  readers.     Macmillan.  .40 

1-3  Lucas.    Four  and  twenty  toilers.     McDevitt.  2.25 

1-2  McElroy  and  Younge.     The  squirrel  tree.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .48 

1-2  Mildrum.    Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  seven  wonderful 

cats.     Macmillan.  1.00 

1-3  Miriam.     Knowledge  primer  games.     Whitman.  .60 

1-2  Mother  Goose.    Wee  Willie  Winkie.     Macmillan.  .50 

1-2                       Humpty  Dumpty.     MacMillan.  .50 

1-2                        Hot  Cross  buns   (Bye-lo  ser.)     Rand.  .35 

1-3  Nevill.    All  Fu — a  Chinese  river  boy.     Friendship  Press.  .60 

1-3  Read  and  Lee.     An  'airplane  ride.     Scribner's.  .60 

1-3                       Grandfather's  farm.     Scribner's.  .60 

1-3  Rice.     The  lost  monkey.     Newson.  .48 

1-3  Richardson.     Old,  old  tales  retold.     Volland.  3.50 

1-3  Rossetti.     Sing-song  (poetry).     Macmillan.  1.25 

1-3  Sample.    My  cut  a  picture  book.     Silver.  .76 

1-2  Serl.    Every  day  doings  at  home.     Silver.  .68 

1-2  Serl.     Work  a  day  doings  on  the  farm.     Silver.  .68 

1-3  Sindelar.    Nixie  bunny  in  work  a  day  land.     Beckley.  .70 

1-3  Skinner.    Tale  of  Tibby  and  Tabby.     Duffield.  .50 

1-3  Szalatnay.    The  cock  and  the  hen  (Teacher  reads).     Harper.  2.50 

1-2  Tippit,    This  singing  farmer.    World.  .68 

1-3  Wright.     The  magic  boat.     Ginn.  .80 

1-2  Zirbes  and  Keliber.    The  book  of  pets.     Keystone  View  Co.  .57 

1-2  Zirbes  and  Wesley.    The  story  of  milk.     Keystone  View  Co.  .57 


Primers  and  First  Readers 

Elson  Primer,  .56;  First  Reader,  .60;  Scott  Foresman. 

Child  Library  Primer,  .56;  First  Reader,  .60;  Scott  Foresman. 

Open  Road  to  Reading  Primer,  .44;  First  Reader,  .52;  Ginn. 
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Horton-Carey  Book  I,  .76;  Heath. 

Pathway  to  Reading  Primer,  .68;  First  Reader,  68;  Silver-Burdett. 

Child's  Own  Way  Primer  (Wag  and  Puff),  .60;  First  Reader  (Surprise 
Stories),  .60;  Wheeler. 

Child  Story  Primer,  .60;  First  Reader,  .64;  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

Newson  Primer  (Playtime),  .60;  First  Reader  (Good  Times),  .60;  New- 
son  Co. 

Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,  .65;  Little-Brown. 
The  Storyland  Reader,  .75;  Noble  and  Noble. 
Storyfolk — first  book,  .68;  World  Book  Co. 

First  Lessons  in  Learning  to  Study  (First  Reader),  .64;  Ginn. 
Bolenius  Primer,  .60;  First  Reader,  .60;  Houghton. 

SECOND  GRADE 


Stories 

Grades                                                                                          List  Price 

2-3  Adams.    Five  little  friends.     Macmillan.  .80 

2-3  Albright  and  Hall.     Nature  stories,  books  1  and  2.     Mentzer.  .72 

1-  4  Balch.     Good  times  at  Grandpa's.     Newson.  .60 

2-  3  Batchelder.     Topsy-turvy  tales.     Scribner.  .60 

1-  4  Bergengren.    Jane,  Joseph  and  John  (verses).    Atlantic.  2.00 

2-  5  Bianco.    Velveteen  rabbit.     Doran.  2.00 

1-  3  Blaisdell.     Pine  tree  playmates.     Sanborn.  .72 

3-  4  Burgess.     Peter  Cottontail.     Little.  .50 

2-  5  Carrick.     More  picture  tales  from  the  Russian.     Stokes.  1.25 

1-  3  Clark.     Poppy  seed  cakes.     Doubleday.  2.00 

2-  4  Crane (il).  The  sleeping  beauty.  Dodd.  1.50 
2-3  Dalgleish.  A  happy  school  year.  Rand.  .80 
2-3  Dietz.  Good  times  on  the  farm.  Newson.  .40 
1-3  FoUttales.  (Happy  hour  series.)  Three  little  pigs.  Macmillan  .50 
1-3    Bremen  band.     Macmillan.  .50 

1-  3  Three  billy  goats.    Macmillan.  .50 

2-  3  Gale.  Circus  animals.  Rand.  .85 
2-3  Grant.  Windmills  and  wooden  shoes.  Southern  Pub.  .72 
2-5  Grishina.  Peter  Pea.  Stokes.  .  1.50 
2-3  Gruelie.  Raggedy  Ann.  Volland.  1.25 
2-4  Heward.  The  twins  and  tabiffa.  Jacobs.  1.50 
2-5  Heward.  Ameilar-Anne  and  the  green  umbrella.  McCrae.  1.50 
2-3  Hill  and  Maxwell.  Charlie  and  his  puppy  Bingo.  Macmillan.  1.25 
2-3  Hill  and  Maxwell.  Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.  Macmillan.  1.25 
2-3  Hogan.     The  little  black  and  white  lamb.     Macrae.  1.00 

1-  3  Holt.     The  story  a  day  book.    Macmillan.  .80 

2-  3  Howard.  The  language  garden.  Macmillan.  .80 
2-3  Lang.     Andrew  Lang  Readers  (blue  series,  books  1  and  2). 

Longmans.  .68 

1-2  La  Rue.     In  animal  land.     Macmillan.  .80 

1-  3  Lester.    Great  pictures  and  their  stories  (Books  1  and  2). 

Mentzer.  .72 

2-  4  Lindberg.  Karl's  journey  to  the  moon.  Harper.  1.50 
2-4  Lindsay.  Bobby  and  the  big  road.  Lothrop.  1.50 
2-4  Lofting.     The  story  of  Mrs.  Tubbs.     Stokes.            .  1.25 

1-  3  Lynch.     The  magic  clothespin.     Houghton  (sch.  ed.)  .80 

2-  4  Meyer.  Sunshine  farm.  Little.  1.00 
2-3  Meyer.  Under  the  maple  tree.  Little.  .70 
2-3  Morcomb.  Red  feather  stories.  Lyons.  .60 
2-3  Muler.     Little  people  of  the  snow.     Flanagan.  .66 
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Grades  List  Price 

2-3  Orton.    Prince  and  Rover  of  Cloverfield  farm.     Stokes.  1.00 

2-3  Orton.    Bobby  of  Cloverfield  farm.     Stokes.  1.00 

1-3  Orton.    Little  lost  pigs.     Stokes.  1.25 

1-3  Orton.    Prancing  Pat.     Stokes.  1.25 

1-3  Olnistead  and  Grant.    Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland.  Row.  .68 

1-  3  Potter.    All  about  Peter  Rabbit.     Cupples.  .40 

2-  3  Rae.  Grasshopper  green  and  the  meadow  mice.  Volland.  .75 
1-3  Read  and  Lee.    A  story  about  boats.     Scribners.  .60 

1-  3  Read  and  Lee.    An  engine's  story.     Scribners.  .60 

2-  4  Rickert.    Bojabi  tree.     Doubleday-Doran.  .75 

1-  2  Serl.    Johnny  and  Jenny  rabbit.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .56 

2-  4  Sherman.     The  gay  kitchen.     Little.  .70 

1-  3  Smith.    Hawk-eye  and  Hiawatha.     Flanagan.  .68 

2-  4  Thompson.  Golden  trumpets.  Macmillan.  .80 
2-4  Tippett.  I  live  in  a  city.  Harper.  .75 
1-2  Wright (il.)  Polly  Flinders.  Rand.  .75 
1-2  Wright  (il.)     Our  child's  favorites.     Rand.  .75 


Second  Readers.     (Include  some  in  the  library.) 

Everyday  classics.    Macmillan  Co.,  .68. 

Elson.    Scott  Foresman,  .68. 

Child  Library.     Scott  Foresman,  .68. 

Open  Road  to  Reading.    Ginn,  .5  6. 

Story  fun.    Second  Book.    World  Bk.  Co.,  .72. 

Bolenius.    Second  Reader.    Houghton,  .72. 

Story  Hour.    Book  II.    American  Bk.  Co.,  .54. 

Pathway  to  reading.     Silver-Burdett,  .7  6. 

Child's  Own  Way.     (New  stories.)     Wheeler,  .76. 

Child  Story.    Lyons  and  Carnahan,  .80. 

Newson.     (The  Open  Door.)    Newson  Co.,  .72. 

Horton-Carey.    Book  II.    Heath,  .80. 

Learn  to  Study.    Book  I.    Ginn,  .64. 

Silent  Reading  Hour.    Wheeler,  .72. 


THIRD  GRADE 

3-5      Allen.    How  and  where  we  live.    Ginn.  .88 

2-  3      Andersen.    The  steadfast  tin  soldier.     (Happy  hour  series.) 

Macmillan  .50 

3-  4  Bacon.  The  lionhearted  kitten.  Macmillan.  2.00 
3-5  Baker.  The  lost  Merbaby.  Duffield.  2.00 
3-5      Barrie  (ed.  by  Byron).     Peter  Pan  and  Wendy  (retold  for 

boys  and  girls).     Scribner.  .88 

2-  3      Batchelder.    Peggy  stories.     Scribner.  .60 

3-  5  Bianco.  The  little  wooden  doll.  Macmillan.  1.00 
3-4  Bigham.  The  bad  little  rabbit.  Little.  1.00 
3-4      Brown.    Green  gate  to  the  sea.    Silver.  .76 

2-  5      Browning.    Pied  piper  of  Hamelin.     Rand.  1.50 

3-  5  Carrick.  Still  more  Russian  picture  tales.  Stokes.  1.25 
3-5  Carrick.  Picture  folk  tales.  Stokes.  1.50 
3-5  Cobb  and  Cobb.  Arlo.  Arlo  Pub.  Co.  .60 
3-5       Cobb.     Pehnie  (sch.  ed.  Arlo  Pub.  Co.)     Putnam.  .80 

2-  4       Craik.     Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew.     Flanagan.  .52 

3-  4      Davis.    Stories  of  the  United  States  for  youngest  readers. 

(revised  ed.)     Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .75 

2-  4      Dopp.     Bobby  and  Betty  in  the  country.     Raiid.  .90 

3-  6      Deming.    American  animal  life.     Stokes.  2.00 
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Grades  List  Price 

3-5  Dussauze.    Little  Jack  rabbit.     Macmillan.  1.00 

2-3  Ellingwood.    Cubby  bear.     Ginn.  .72 

2-4  Faulkner.    Tales  of  many  folk.     Scribner.  .80 

1-  3  Geddings.    Juvenile  music  (music  educ.  series).    Ginn.  .76 

2-  3  Gordon  and  Hall.     Nature  stories — autumn.    Mentzer.  .72 

2-  3  Gordon  and  Hall.     Nature  stories — spring.     Mentzer.  .72 

3-  4  Grover.  Never  grow  old  stories.  Lyons.  .76 
3-4  Gruelle.  Sunny  book  reader,  book  I.  Laidlaw.  .80 
3-5  Harper  and  Hamilton.  Pleasant  pathways.  Macmillan.  .84 
3-5  Hill  and  Maxwell.    Charlie  and  the  surprise  house.  Macmillan.  1.00 

2-  4  Heward.    Ameliar-Anne  and  the  green  umbrella.     Macrae.  1.50 

3-  5  Knowlton.    First  lessons  in  geography.     Macmillan.  .96 

2-  4  La  Rue.    Billy  bang  book.  Macmillan.  .84 

3-  4  Le  Fevre.  Little  grey  goose.  Macrae.  1.00 
3-5  Lester.    Great  pictures  and  their  stories.    Books  2  and  3. 

Mentzer  .72 

2-  4  Lindsay.     Bobby  and  the  big  road.    Lothrop.  1.50 

3-  4  Lindsay.  Story  garden.  Lothrop.  1.25 
3-4  Lindsay.  Toy  shop.  Lothrop.  1.50 
3-5  McCoy.  The  tale  of  the  good  cat  Jupie.  Macmillan.  1.75 
3-5  Milne.    Winnie-the-pooh.    Dutton.  2.00 

2-  3  Monvel.     Susanna's  auction.     Macmillan.  1.00 

3-  5  Morse.  Goldtree  and  silvertree  (plays).  Macmillan.  .84 
2-4  Nida.  Ab  the  cave  man.  Flanagan.  .68 
2-4  Orton.  Summer  at  Cloverfield  farm.  Stokes.  1.00 
2-4  Orton.    Winter  at  Cloverfield  farm.     Stokes.  1.00 

2-  4  Perdue.    How  other  children  live.    Rand.  .90 

3-  4  Phillips.  Little  Sally  Waters.  Houghton.  1.75 
3-4  Potter.  Tailor  of  Gloucester.  Warne.  1.25 
3-4  Ross.  Reading  to  find  out.  Macmillan.  .60 
3-4  Scantlebury.  Little  world  children.  Ginn.  .72 
3-4  Shepherd.    Geography  for  beginners.    Rand.  .90 

2-  3  Sherman.    Out  in  the  kitchen.    Little.  .70 

3-  4  Stryker.    Little  dog  Ready.    Holt.  1.75 

2-  4  Tappan.     Stories  of  America  for  very  young  readers.  Houghton.  1.75 

3-  4  Terry.  History  stories  of  other  lands.  Book  I.  Row.  .51 
2-3  Troxell.    Pammy  and  his  friends.    Scribner.  .60 

2-  4  Wells.    Peppi,  the  duck.    Doubleday.  2.00 

3-  5  Wheeler.  Playing  with  clay.  Macmillan.  2.00 
3-4  Wilhelm.  With  scissors  and  paste.  Macmillan.  1.75 
2-3  Zirbes  and  Wesley.    WTorkers.    Keystone.  .58 


Third  Readers 

Every  Day  Classics.    Macmillan,  .7  2. 

Elson.    Scott  Foresman,  .7  6. 

Child  Library.    Scott  Foresman,  .76. 

Open  Road  to  Reading.    Ginn,  .60. 

Horton-Carey  Book  3.    Heath,  .80. 

Pathway  to  Reading.     Silver-Burdett,  .80. 

Child's  Own  Way.     (Best  Stories.)     Wheeler,  .76. 

Child  Story.    Lyons,  .88. 

Newson.     Third  Reader  (Storyland).     Newson,  .88. 
Learn  to  Study,  Book  II.    Ginn  and  Co.,  .72. 
Winston  Silent  Reader.    John  C.  Winston,  .72. 
Silent  Reading  Hour.    Wheeler,  .84. 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  FOR  GRADES  FOUR  TO  SEVEN 


CLASS  NO.  220.    BIBLE  STORIES 

Grades  List  Price 

2-  4      Bible.    Little  children's  Bible.     Macmillan.  .90 

Older  children's  Bible.    Macmillan.  1.50 

4-  8      Bible.     Children's  Bible,  selections  from  the  Old  and  New- 

Testaments.  (Arranged  by  Sherman  and  Kent.)    Scribner.  1.75 

3-  6      Bible.    Old  Testament  stories.     Little-Brown.  .85 

CLASS  NO.  811.  POETRY 

2-4      Aldis.    Everything  and  anything.    Minton.  2.00 

4-  5  Asquith.  Pillicock  hill.  Macmillan.  2.00 
1-7       Curry,  Brunei*,  and  Huber.    The  poetry  book,  Vols.  1-3,  4-8. 

Rand.         .80  -  .90 

5-  7      De  La  Mare.    Down-a-down  derry.    Holt.  3.00 

6-  11    Edgar  and  Chilman.    A  treasury  of  verse  for  school  and  home. 

Crowell.  1.50 

5-  8  Field.  Taxis  and  toadstools.  Doubleday.  2.00 
1-7  Grahame.  The  Cambridge  book  of  poetry  for  children.  Putnam.  1.75 
5-8  Hyett.  Fifty  Christmas  poems  for  children.  Appleton.  1.00 
1-5      Milne.    Now  we  are  six.    Dutton.  2.00 

1-  5      Milne.     When  we  were  very  young.     Dutton.  3.50 

4-  7      Palgrave.    Children's  treasury  of  lyric  poetry.    Macmillan.  1.40 

5-  9      Quiller-Couch.    The  treasure  book  of  children's  verse.  Doran.  2.00 

5-  8       Teasdale.    Rainbow  gold.    Macmillan.  1.50 

7-  11     Thacher.    The  listening  child.    Macmillan.  1.20 

2-  8       Thompson.    Silver  pennies.    Macmillan.  .80 

1-  4      Untermeyer.    The  singing  world  for  younger  children. 

Harcourt  Brace.  3.00 

6-  9  Untermeyer.  This  singing  world  (Junior  ed.)  Harcourt  Brace.  1.04 
5-8      Wynne.    For  days  and  days.    Stokes.  2.00 

CLASS  NO.  398.    FAIRY  STORIES — FOLKLORE 

5-6      Adams  and  Atchinson.     A  book  of  giant  stories.    Dodd-Mead.  2.00 

4-5      Alden.    Boy  who  found  the  king.    Bobbs.  1.75 

4-5      Babbitt.     More  Jataka  tales.     Bobbs.  1.75 

4-  8       Chrisman.    Shen  of  the  sea.    Dutton.  1.65 

5-  7      Colum.    The  girl  who  sat  by  the  ashes.    Macmillan.  2.00 

4-  7       De  La  Mare.     Number  Two  Joy  street.    Appleton.  2.50 

5-  7       De  La  Mare.    Told  again.    Knopf.  2.50 

3-  5      Dickens.    The  magic  fish  bone.    Warne.  1.50 

4-  6      Field.    Eliza  and  the  elves.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  8  Finger.  Tales  from  silver  lands.  Doubleday.  3.50 
3-5      France.    Bee,  the  princess  of  the  dwarfs.    Dutton.  3.00 

3-  5      France.    Little  sea  dogs.    Dodd.  2.50 

4-  7       Grahame.    Wind  in  the  willows.    Scribners.  1.75 

2-  3      Grimm  (Crane).    Household  stories  from  the  brothers  Grimm. 

Macmillan.  1.75 

4-  5      Hawthorne.    Rumpty-Dudget's  tower.     Stokes.  1.50 

3-  5      Hodgkins.    The  Atlantic  treasury  of  childhood  stories  (for 

teachers).     Atlantic  Monthly.  2.50 

6-7      Kenney.     Stars  and  their  stories.    Appleton.  1.25 

5-  7  Lang.  The  magic  fairy  tales.  Longmans.  1.50 
5-7      Macdonald.    The  light  princess.    Macmillan.  1.00 
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5-7      Nixon-Roulet.     Japanese  folk  stories  and  faery  tales. 

American  Book  Co.  .56 

4-  6      Olcott.    Book  of  elves  and  fairies.    Houghton.  2.00 

5-  7  Olcott.  Wonder  tales  from  windmill  lands.  Longmans  Green.  2.00 
4-6      Peck.    Stories  east  and  west.     Little.  .80 

4-  6      Pyle.    The  wonder  clock.    Harper.  2.00 

5-  7      Ruskin.    The  king  of  the  golden  river  (very  attractive 

edition).     Macmillan.  1.00 

6-  7      Topelius.     Canute  Whistlewinks.     Foss  &  Olcott.                .  2.50 

4-  7      Wilde.    The  happy  prince,  and  other  tales.    Brenlano.  1.25 

5-  7      Young.     The  wonder  Smith  and  his  son.  Longman. 

Green  &  Co.  2.00 

CLASS  NO.  591.     ANIMAL  STORIES 

5-  6      Baynes.    Polaris.    Macmillan.  1.50 

3-  5      Burgess.    Animal  book  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

6-  12     Cooper.     With  the  circus.     Little.  1.00 

4-  7  Hawkes.  Trails  of  the  woods  and  waters.  Jacobs.  1.60 
6-12     Hawkes.    A  wilderness  dog  (a  wolf).     Macrae.  1.75 

3-  5  Hudspeth.  Oregon  chief  (horse  story).  Ginn.  .80 
6-12  James.  Smoky  (sch.  ed.)  Scribner's.  1.00 
6-12     Kearton.     My  friend  Toto  (Chimpanzee).     Dodd.  1.00 

5-  6      Meyer.     Trail  makers  (sch.  ed.)     Little.  .75 

6-  12  Mitchell.  Horses  now  and  long  ago.  Harcourt.  3.00 
6-8      Mukerji.     Gay-neck.     Dutton.  2.25 

4-  7      Mukerji.     Karl,  the  elephant.     Dutton.  2.00 

5-  6  Pamsh.  Kneehigh  to  a  grasshopper.  Macmillan.  2.50 
5-6  Phillips.  Ant  hills  and  soap  bubbles.  Macrae.  2.00 
5-7      Roberts.    Kindred  of  the  wild.    Page.  3.00 

5-  7      Roberts.    Watchers  of  the  trails.    Page.  3.00 

6-  7  Roberts.  The  feet  of  of  the  furtive.  Macmillan.  1.50 
5-7      Ross.    Book  of  noble  dogs.    Century.  2.00 

4-  6      Riggs.    Animal  stories  from  Eskimo  lands.    Stokes.  1.00 

5-  7       Seton.    Biography  of  a  silver  fox.    Scribner.  2.50 

6-  7  Terhune.  Lad,  a  dog.  Dutton.  2.00 
5-7      Wells,  C.    The  jungle  man  and  his  animals.    Duffleld.  3.00 

CLASS  NOS.  910-919.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

5-7      Ayrton.     Child  life  in  Japan.     Heath.  .60 

3-4      Barrows  &  Parker.    Geog.  journeys  in  distant  lands.    Silver.  1.08 

5-7      Barrows  &  Parker.    United  States  and  Canada.    Silver.  1.08 

7-  8  Clark.  Europe.  Silver.  1.25 
5-7       Chamberlain  &  Chamberlain.    Europe.    Macmillan.  .96 

5-  7      Crew.    Saturday's  children  (life  in  other  lands).  Little  Brown.  2.00 

6-  8  Dakin.  Great  rivers  of  the  world.  Macmillan.  .96 
5-7  Demetrios.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Greece.  Lothrop.  1.25 
5-7      Franck.     Travels  in  many  lands — Japanese  empire.    F.  A. 

Owen.  .72 

5-  7      Franck.    Travels  in  many  lands — China.    F.  A.  Owen  Co.  .72 

6-  7      Fairgrieve  &  Young.    Human  geography  by  grades — United 

States  Bk.  IV.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1.12 
5-7      Fairgrieve  &  Young.     Human  geography — the  world.  Bk.  III. 

D.   Appleton.  .96 

l-5      Fairgrieve  &  Young.     Homes  far  away.    Appleton.  .80 
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6-8  Faris.    Real  stories  of  the  geography  makers.    Ginn.  .03 

5-  7  Grant.    Story  of  the  ship  (Teachers'  use  in  grades  1-3). 

McLoughlin  1.50 

4-5  Knowlton.    Introduction  to  world  geography.    Macmillan.  1.32 

6-  7  Lat  timer.    Your  Washington  and  mine.    Scribner.  1.40 

7-  11  Marr.    Into  the  frozen  south.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.  2.00 

6-  7  Meeker.  Ox  team  days  on  the  Oregon  trail.  World.  1.20 
4-7  Methley.    Happy  homes  in  foreign  lands.    Stokes.  1.00 

4-  7  Methley.    How  the  world  travels.    Stokes.  1.00 

5-  7  Mitton.    Book  of  London  for  young  people.    Macmillan.  3.00 

7-  8  Packard  &  Sinnott.  Nations  as  neighbors.  Macmillan.  2.00 
5-7  Perkins.  Scotch  twins  (sch.  ed.)  Houghton.  .88 
7-8  Redfield.    We  and  the  world.    Silver  Burdett.  .84 

4-  6  Rowe.    The  rabbit  lantern.     Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  7  Stefansson.  Northward  ho!  (sch.  ed.)  Macmillan.  .80 
7-11  Stuart.    The  young  folk's  book  of  other  lands.    Little,  Brown 

&  Co.  2.00 

4-7  Sugimoto  &  Austen.    Taro  and  Hana  in  Japan.    Stokes.  1.00 

4-7  Sullivan.    Brother  Eskimo.     Century.  1.75 

4-  7  Smith.    Human  geography.    Bks.  1  &  II.    Winston.  1.36 

5-  7  Tee-van.    Red  howling  monkey.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  7  Van  Deusen.    Stories  of  Porto  Rico.    Silver  Burdett.  1.32 

6-  7  Wheeler  &  Holmes.    Burton  Holmes  travel  stories — 

Egypt  Vol.  I,  Japan  Vol.  II.     Wheeler.  1.00 

CLASS  NO.  608.    INVENTIONS,  INDUSTRIES 

4-  5  Bassett.  Steve  and  the  steam  engine.  Little.  1.65 
6-7  Bond.  American  boys'  engineering  book.  Lippincott.  2.50 
6-7  Bragg.    World  of  sound.    Dutton.  2.00 

6-  11  Bridges.    The  young  folk's  book  of  the  sea.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  2.00 

7-  11  Collins.  The  boy  chemist.  Lothrop.  2.00 
7-11  Collins.    The  boy  scientist.    Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  8  Crump.     Boy's  book  of  airmen.     Dodd.  2.00 

6-  12  Darrow.    Boys'  own  book  of  science.     Macmillan.  2.50 

6-  12  Darrow.    Thinkers  and  doers.    Silver.  1.16 

4-  6  Eaton.    The  story  of  transportation.    Harpers.  1.25 

5-  7  Eaton.    The  story  of  light.    Harpers.  1.25 

5-  12  Fabre.    Wonder  book  of  chemistry.    Century.  2.50 

7-  11  Fabre.    Here  and  there  in  popular  science.  Century.  2.50 

6-  8  Maxwell.  The  story  of  books.  Harpers.  1.25 
6-12  Morgan.  Boy's  home  book  of  science  and  construction.  Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  7  Nida.  Science  reader.  Bk.  I.  Heath.  .88 
4-6  Rush  &  Winslow.    The  science  of  things  about  us.    Little.  .90 

6-  11  Rush  &  Winslow.    Modern  Alladins  and  their  magic.    Little.  1.50 

6-  7  Stone  &  Fickett.    Famous  days  in  the  century  of  inventions. 

Heath.  .72 

7-  11  Tappan.    Wonders  of  science  (sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  1.00 

6-  8  Verrill.    The  home  radio  up-to-date  (How  to  make  and 

use  it).     Harper.  1.00 

7-  11  Wade.    Every  day  electricity  (Ref.)     Little.  2.00 

4-  6  Watson.    The  story  of  milk.     Harpers.  1.25 

5-  7  Watson.  The  story  of  textiles.  Harpers.  1.25 
4-6  Watson.    The  story  of  bread.    Harpers.  1.25 

CLASS  NO.  500.     NATURE — SCIENCE 

4-7  Burgess.    The  Burgess  flower  book  for  children.     Little.  3.00 
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6-7      Cheesman.    Everyday  doings  of  insects.    McBride  &  Co.  2.50 

6-11     Curtis.     A  guide  to  the  trees.     Greenberg.  1.50 

6-8      DuPuy.     Our  bird  friends  and  foes.     Winston.  .80 


Edgerton.     The  Forest — a  handbook  for  teachers — U.  S.  Dept. 

Agri.    State  Dept.  Con.  &  Dev.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    One  copy  free 


Forest  Service  (compiled).     Common  forest  trees  of  North 

Carolina.    State  Dept.  Con.  &  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Free 

5-  7      French.    Beginner's  garden  book.    Macmillan.  1.60 

6-  8      Harris.    Elements  of  conservation.    Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .80 

6-  8  Hawksworth.  A  year  in  the  wonderland  of  birds.  Scribner's.  1.20 
5-7  Henderson.  Children  of  the  tide.  Appleton.  1.50 
5-6      Johnson.    Star  people.    Macmillan.  1.50 

5-  7      Maddox  &  Parkins.  Our  trees  and  how  they  serve  us.  Scribner's.  .84 

7-  12  McKready.  A  beginner's  guide  to  the  stars.  Putnam.  1.00 
7-12  Mills.  Story  of  a  thousand  year  pine.  Houghton.  .48 
6  Moseley.  Our  wild  animals.  Appleton.  1.20 
4-7      Nida  &  Nida.    The  baby  animal  zoo  science  reader — Bk.  3. 

Heath.  .88 

6-  11     Pack.     Trees  as  good  citizens  (ref.)     American  m 

Tree  Association.  4.00 

6-7  Pack.  School  book  of  forestry.  American  Tree  Asso.  1.00 
6-7      Parker  &  Cowles.    The  book  of  plants  (science  reader). 

Houghton.  .88 

6-7      Phillips.    Honey  Bees  and  Fairy  Dust.    Macrae  Smith.  2.00 

4-  5  Patch.  First  lessons  in  nature  study.  Macmillan.  1.12 
6-11     Proctor.    The  young  folks'  book  of  the  heavens.    Little.  2.00 

5-  11     Rolfe.     Our  national  parks.     Book  I.     Sanborn.  1.12 

CLASS  NO.  920.     BIOGRAPHY — COLLECTIVE 

6-  8  Bolton.  Famous  men  of  science.  Crowell.  2.00 
6-8  Bridges.  Heroes  of  modern  adventure.  Little.  2.00 
6-9  Farjeon.  Mighty  men  from  Achilles  to  Julius  Caesar.  Appleton.  .96 
6-9      Farjeon.     Mighty  men  from  Beowulf  to  William  the 

Conqueror.     Appleton.  .96 

6-8      Large.    Little  stories  of  famous  explorers.    Wilde.  1.50 

6-11     Morgan.    Our  presidents.     Macmillan.  2.50 

5-7      Nida.    Pilots  and  pathfinders.     Macmillan.  1.32 

5-7      Nida.    Explorers  and  pioneers.    Macmillan.  1.28 

5-8      Rawson.    A  boy's  eye  view  of  the  Arctic.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  11     Raymond.    Story  lives  of  master  writers.    Stokes.  2.50 

CLASS  NO.  921.     BIOGRAPHY — INDIVIDUAL 

6-  7  Brown.  Roosevelt,  a  knight  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Johnson.  .80 
6-8      Green.    Dick  Byrd.     Putnam.  1.75 

5-  11     Hallock.    Health  Heroes — Louis  Pasteur.    Heath.  1.12 

6-  8  Hammond.  A  magician  of  science.  Century.  1.75 
6-11  Lindbergh.  We.  Putnam.  2.00 
6-7      Moores.     Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  for  boys  and 

girls.     Houghton.  .48 

6-7      Paine.    The  girl  in  white  armor.    Macmillan.  2.50 

6-  8  Slusser.  Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  his  plant  school.  Scribner  .83 
5-9      Thomas.    Boys'  life  of  Colonel  Lawrence.    Century,  2.00 

7-  8  White.  Daniel  Boone  (sch.  ed.)  Allyn.  1.00 
7-11  White.  Daniel  Boone.  Doubleday.  1.75 
7-8      Williams.     Little  brother.  Francis  of  Assisi.    Macmillan.  1.75 
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4-6      Blaisdell.    Boys  and  girls  of  American  history.    Little.  .75 

4-  6      Bailey.    Untold  history  stories.    F.  A.  Owen.  .60 

5-  7      Blaisdell  and  Ball.     English  history  story  book.     Little.  .80 

5-  7      Blaisdell  and  Ball.    Log  cabin  days.     Little.  .80 

6-  8      Coulomb,  McKinley,  White.    What  Europe  gave  to  America. 

Scribner.  1.20 

4-6      Coffman.    The  story  of  America,  the  age  of  discovery. 

F.  A.  Owen.  .52 
4-6      Coffman.    The  story  of  America,  the  new  world  settlement. 

F.  A.  Owen.  .52 

7-  11     Chadsey,  Weinberg,  Miller.     America  in  the  making 

I.  Founding  the  nation.    Heath.  1.44 

II.  Growth  of  the  nation.    Heath.  1.44 
7-11     Carlton  and  Carlton.     The  story  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence.     Scribner.  .72 

4-  7  Dale.  Stories  from  European  history.  Longmans.  .80 
6-11  Dark.  The  book  of  England.  Doran.  2.50 
6-7      Griffis.    Belgium  the  land  of  art.    Houghton.  1.10 

6-  7      Hall.    Buried  cities.    Macmillan.  2.00 

7-  11     Hart.     In  our  times.     Macmillan.  1.40 

5-  8      Hillyer.    A  child's  history  of  the  world.    Century.  3.50 

6-  11     Holland.    Historic  ships.    Macrae-Smith  &  Co.  4.00 

7-  9  Lamprey.  Days  of  the  builders.  Stokes.  2.50 
4-7  Lamprey.  Days  of  the  discoverers.  Stokes.  2.50 
7-11  Marshall.  The  story  of  human  progress.  Macmillan.  1.48 
4-7  Meriweather.  The  playbook  of  Columbus.  Harper.  2.00 
4-6       Mulliken.    Boys  and  girls  of  colonial  times.     Ginn.  .76 

4-  6      Nida.    Following  Columbus.     Macmillan.  .96 

5-  7  Nida.  Following  the  frontier.  Macmillan.  .96 
5-7      Perkins.    The  American  twins  of  the  Revolution.    Houghton.  .88 

5-  7       Perkins.    Pioneer  twins.    Houghton.  1.75 

6-  7       Tappan.     Story  of  our  Constitution.     Lothrop.  1.50 

7-  11  Tryon  and  Lingley.  The  American  people  and  nation.  Ginn.  1.72 
7-11  Van  Loon.  Story  of  mankind  (sch.  ed.)  Macmillan.  2.20 
6-8       Vollintine.     The  making  of  America.     Ginn.  .96 

CLASS  NO.  970.     INDIAN  LIFE 

4-6      Coolidge.    Little  Ugly  Face.     Macmillan.  .60 

3-  5  Dearborn.  How  the  Indians  lived.  Ginn  and  Co.  .76 
6-7  Grinnell.  When  Buffalo  ran.  Yale.  2.00 
6-7      Linderman.    Kootenai  why  stories.    Scribner's.  2.00 

6-  7       Seymour.     The  Indians  today.     Sanborn.  .84 

4-  5  Schultz.  Sinopah,  the  Indian  boy.  Sch.  ed.  Houghton.  1.00 
2-4       Sterne.     White  Swallow.     Duffield.  2.00 

5-  7      Wilson.    Waheenee.    Webb.  1.00 

CLASS  NO.  320.     GOVERNMENT — CITIZENSHIP 

6-  8      Abbott.    Story  of  our  navy  for  young  Americans.    Dodd.  2.50 

7-  8  Crump.  The  boy's  book  of  the  United  State  mail.  Dodd.  1.75 
2-3      Dearborn.    The  road  to  citizenship.    Ginn.  .68 

7-  8      Johnson.    We  and  our  work.    Boni.  2.07 

6-  8  Patri.  The  spirit  of  America.  Amer.  Viewpoint.  1.20 
5-8       Smith.     Playing  to  win.     Mentzer.  .64 

7-  9       Stewart  and  Hanna.    Adventures  in  citizenship.    Ginn.  1.20 
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CLASS  NO.  612.  HEALTH 

3-  5      Andress  and  Andress.    A  journey  to  healthland.    Ginn.  .72 

2-  3      Andress  and  Bragg.     Sunshine  school.     Ginn.  .72 

4-  6      Andress  and  Evans.     Boys  and  girls  of  Wake-Up-Town.     Ginn.  .76 

5-  8      Andress  and  Evans.    Health  and  success.  Bk.  1.    Ginn.  .75 

Andress  and  Evans.    Health  and  good  citizenship.    Bk.  2.  Ginn.  .96 

4-  5      Bigelow  and  Broadhurst.    Health  for  every  day.     Silver.  .72 

6-  8      Bigelow  and  Broadhurst.     Health  in  home  and  neighborhood. 

Silver.  .84 

5-  6      Burkard,  Chambers,  and  Maroney.    Health  habits  by 

practice.     Book  I.     Lyons  &  Carnahan.  .96 

7-  8      Burkard,  Chambers,  and  Maroney.     Health  habits — physiology 

and  hygiene.  Book  II.    Lyons  &  Carnahan.  1.00 

4-5      Payne.    We  and  our  health,  Bk.  I.    Amer.  Viewpoint.  .80 

6-  8      Payne.    We  and  our  health.    Bk.  II.     Amer.  Viewpoint.  l.#00 

3-  4      Turner  and  Hallock.     The  voyage  of  growing  up.  (Maiden 

health  series).    D.  C.  Heath.  .76 
6-8      Turner  and  Collins.    Community  health  (Maiden  health 

series).     Heath.  .96 

CLASS  NO.  700.     FINE  ARTS — ART 

4-  7  Bacon.  Pictures  every  child  should  know.  Grossett.  1.00 
4-7  Bryant.  The  children's  book  of  celebrated  sculpture.  Century.  2.00 
4-7  Bryant.  The  children's  book  of  celebrated  pictures.  Century.  2.00 
6-11  Conway.  Children's  book  of  art.  Black.  2.50 
2-7      Lester.    Great  pictures  and  their  stories.    Mentzer.  .72 

Neale.    Picture  study  in  the  grades.    Reference.    Neale.  2.40 

4-  8      Whitconib.    Young  people's  story  of  art.     Dodd.  3.50 

CLASS  NO.  700.     FINE  ARTS — MUSIC 

8-  11     Bauer.     How  music  grew  (ref. )     Putnam.  4.50 

6-  8      Brewer.    Story  lives  of  master  musicians.    Stokes.  2.50 

5-  7  Cross.  Music  stories  for  girls  and  boys.  Ginn.  .80 
5-7  La  Prade.  Alice  in  Orchestralia.  Doubleday.  1.00 
5-8  Scholes.  Complete  book  of  the  great  musicians.  Oxford.  3.25 
5-11     Walter.     Christmas  carols.     Macmillan.  2.00 

4-  8      Whitcomb.    Young  people's  story  of  music.    Dodd.  3.50 

CLASS  NO.  793.  PLAYS 

7-  8      Darlington.    Telenka,  the  wise,  and  other  folk  tales  in 

dramatic  form.    Woman's  Press.  1.50 

7-11    Field.    The  cross-stitch  heart,  and  other  plays.    Scribner's.  1.25 

5-  8  Hague.  Dramatic  moments  in  American  history.  Univ.  Pub.  1.16 
7-11  Jagendorf.  One-act  plays  for  young  folks.  Brentano.  2.00 
4-6      Morse.    Goldtree  and  silvertree;  fairy  plays  to  read 

and  act.     Macmillan.  .84 

7-11    Moses.    Another  treasury  of  plays  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

6-  9      Price.    Short  plays  from  American  history  and  literature, 

for  classroom  use.    French.  1.75 
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CLASS  NO.  700.     AMUSEMENTS  AND  GAMES 

5-8      Adams.    When  mother  lets  us  model.    Dodd.  2.00 

5-7      Beard.    The  complete  play  craft  book.     Stokes.  2.50 

7-11     Collett.    Golf  for  young  players.    Little.  1.50 
Elliott  &  Forbush.    Games  for  every  day  (teachers'  use). 

Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  7      Fisher.    What  shall  we  do  now.    Stokes.  2.00 

6-  11  Forbush  &  Allen.  Book  of  games.  Winston.  2.00 
7         Hall.    Handicraft  for  handy  boys.    Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  7      Hughes.    Hand  work  for  boys.     Bruce.  1.50 

6-  11    Jessup.    The  boys'  book  of  canoeing.    Dutton.  2.00 
3-5      Keyes.    When  mother  lets  us  play.    Dodd.      r  1.00 
1-7      Marsh.    Singing  games  and  drills,  for  rural  schools,  play- 
ground workers,  and  teachers  (for  teachers).    Barnes.  2.00 

3-4      Perry.    When  mother  lets  us  act.    Dodd.  1.00 

3- ^  Plimpton.  Your  workshop.  Macmillan.  1.50 
6         Snow.    A  hundred  things  a  girl  can  make.    Lippincott.  2.50 

4-  6  Rich.  When  mother  lets  us  make  toys.  Dodd.  1.00 
1-7  Ross.  Graded  games  for  rural  schools  (for  teachers).  Barnes.  .80 
6-7      Verrill.    The  boy  collector's  handbook.    McBride.  2.00 

5-  7      Worst.    Coping  saw  work.    Bruce.  2.40 

4-  6      Wheeler.    Playing  with  clay.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  7      Wright.    Toys  every  child  can  make.     Bruce.  1.60 


STORIES 


7-8  Adams.    Toto  and  the  gift.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-8  Amicis  De.    The  heart  of  a  boy.     Rand.  .80 

5-7  Ashmun.     School  keeps  today.     Macmillan.  1.75 

4  Bailey.    When  grandfather  was  a  boy.    Ginn.  .72 

4-  6  Baker.    The  dog,  the  brownie,  and  the  bramble  patch. 

Duffield.  2.00 

5-  7  Burnett.     Secret  garden.     Scribner.  1.25 

6-  11  Cannon.  The  Pueblo  boy.  Houghton.  2.00 
4-6  Condon.  The  understanding  prince.  Little-Brown.  .85 
4-6  Capuana.     Nimble-legs.     Longmans.  1.50 

6-  7  Cheyney.  Scott  Burton  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Appleton.  1.75 
4-6  Coatsworth.  The  cat  and  the  captain.  Macmillan.  1.00 
4-5  Cobb.  Clematis.  Arlo.  .60 
4-6  Craik.    The  little  lame  prince.     (Dunlap  ed.)     Rand-McNally.  1.50 

7-  9  Daniel.  The  gauntlet  of  Gunmore.  Macmillan.  1.75 
6-7  Dodge.    Hans  Brinker  (popular  classics).    Winston.  .88 

4-  5  Fairstar.    Memoirs  of  a  London  doll.    Macmillan.  1.00 

5-  8  Field.  Eliza  and  the  elves.  Macmillan.  2.00 
3-4  Field.     Polly  Patchwork.     Doubleday.  1.00 

6-  8  Forbes.    Mary  and  Marcia,  partners.    Macmillan.  1.50 

7-  8  Garland.  Boy  life  on  the  prairie.  Allyn.  1.00 
6-9  Harper.  Siberian  gold.  Doubleday.  2.00 
5-7  Hudson.  Little  boy  lost.  Knopf.  1.25 
5-8  Hyer.    Hurricane  harbor.    Marshall  Jones.  1.75 

3-  5  Justus.  Peter  Pocket.  Doubleday.  1.50 
5-7  Lamprey.    Masters  of  the  guild.    Stokes.  2.50 

4-  6  Leetch.     Annetje  and  her  family.     Lothrop.  1.25 

3-  5  Lindsay.     Silverfoot.     Lothrop.  1.50 

4-  6  Lofting.    Voyages  of  Dr.  Dolittle.    Stokes.  2.50 
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Grades 

List  Price 

5-7 

Lofting.    Dr.  Dolittle's  garden.  Stokes. 

2.50 

6-7 

Meigs.    Rain  on  the  roof.  Macmillan. 

1.75 

6-8 

Meigs.    The  trade  wind.  Little-Brown. 

2.00 

5-7 

Miller.    Children  of  the  mountain  eagle.  Doubleday. 

2.00 

3-5 

Milne.    Winnie-the-pooh.  Dutton. 

2.00 

6-7 

Moon.    Chi  Wee.  Doubleday. 

2.00 

5-7 

Morley.    1  know  a  secret.  Doubleday. 

2.00 

7-11 

Newberry.    Forward  ho!  Stokes. 

2.00 

5-7 

Nusbaum.    Deric  with  the  Indians.  Putnam. 

1.75 

7-8 

Paine.    First  down,  Kentucky.  Grossett. 

1.00 

3-5 

Phillips.    Popover  family.  Houghton. 

1.75 

5-7 

Pyle.    Book  of  pirates.  Harper. 

2.50 

5-7 

Seaman.    Jacqueline  the  carrier  pigeon.  Macmillan. 

1.50 

4-6 

Sherwood.    The  merry  pilgrimage.  Macmillan. 

1.00 

6-8 

Skinner.    The  white  leader.  Macmillan. 

1.75 

5-6 

Smith.    Jolly  good  times.  Little-Brown. 

2.00 

6-8 

Snedeker.    Downright  Dencey.  Doubleday. 

2.00 

4-5 

Spyri.    Peppino.  Lippincott. 

.75 

4-6 

Stein.    Children's  stories.  Page. 

1.65 

6-8 

Twain.    Roughing  it.  Harper. 

1.00 

6-8 

Wadsworth.    Paul  Bunyan  and  his  great  blue  ox.  Doran. 

2.00 

4-5 

White.    Peggy  in  her  blue  frock.  Houghton. 

1.50 

7-8 

White.    Snake  gold.  Macmillan. 

1.75 

4-6 

White.    Joan  Morse.  Houghton. 

1.75 

6-7 

Wilson.    White  Indian  boy.  World. 

1.20 

5-7 

Zwilgmeyer.    Inger  Johanne's  lively  doings.  Lothrop. 

1.75 

5-8 

Van  Buren.    Christmas  in  storyland.  Century. 

1.50 

4-5 

Youmans.    Skitter  cat.    Bobbs  Merrill. 

1.50 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LAW 

ART.  33.     PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Sec.  345.     Rules  and  regulations  governing  their  establishment.  The 

Slate  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  receiving  State 
aid  as  will  best  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  It  shall  have 
authority  to  use  all  of  the  State  appropriation  for  rural  libraries,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  county  circulating  libraries,  or  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Library  Commission  in  providing  circulating  libraries  for 
the  schools. 

Sec.  3  46.  Aid  in  establishing  local  libraries.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural  libraries 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing  local 
libraries  as  provided  herein. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  the  preface  shows,  this  bulletin  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  rural 
supervisors.  It  grew  out  of  their  practical  experience  in  working  with 
teachers.  The  outlines  given  here  have  been  successfully  used  in  actual 
class  room  work.  "The  larger  unit"  idea  is  just  now  affecting  pro- 
foundly the  whole  program  of  instructional  activities. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Instruction, 
and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  the  same  division,  both  feel  that  the  material 
presented  in  this  pamphlet  holds  very  definite  value  for  supervisors  and 
teachers.    For  these  reasons,  I  am  very  glad  to  authorize  its  publication. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


9-20-28 — 1M 


PREFACE 


This  bulletin  on  "Larger  Unit  Studies  of  North  Carolina  Life"  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  felt  need  for  more  vital  teaching  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, geography,  civics,  and  the  every  day  life  about  the  rural  child. 
Realizing  that  each  section  of  the  State  could  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions, all  Rural  Supervisors  of  the  State  were  invited  to  co-operate  in 
this  work  and  a  majority  of  the  group  have  contributed  to  the  making 
of  this  bulletin.  A  large  number  of  reports  of  larger  unit  studies  were 
assembled  and  from  these  a  few  representative  or  typical  reports  were 
selected  for  the  contents  of  the  bulletin  and  arranged  by  grades.  Through 
this  year's  work  we  feel  that  rural  teachers  have  improved  in  teaching 
technique  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  rural  sections  of  North  Carolina 
have  caught  a  vision  of  the  great  possibilities  of  our  State. 

Signed: 

Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Chairman  of  District. 

Supervisor  Durham  County  Schools. 

Anne  Holdford, 

Supervisor  Wake  County  Schools. 

Ruth  Gunter, 

Supervisor  Lee  County  Schools. 

Blanche  Penny, 

Supervisor  Northampton  County  Schools. 

Mary  Hyman, 

Supervisor  Orange  County  Schools. 

Annie  Cherry, 

Supervisor  Halifax  County  Schools. 

Gussie  Dills, 

Supervisor  Harnett  County  Schools. 
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BIRD  PROJECT 

Grade  2,  Garner  Elementary  School,  Wake  County 
Teacher — Edna  Taylor 
Time — Five  Months 

I.  Situation 

The  first  of  November  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  our  room  and 
told  some  very  interesting  facts  about  snakes,  birds  and  their 
homes.  Everyone  began  to  wonder  why  we  could  not  col- 
lect different  kinds  of  homes.  I  explained  to  them  that  it 
would  be  better  to  decide  on  one  definite  thing,  then  devote 
our  time  to  that  special  thing. 

II.  Problem 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  boy  they  decided  to  study  birds,  their 
homes,  and  other  things  concerning  them.  We  began  by  col- 
lecting the  homes  of  birds  and  classifying  them.  Also  study- 
ing bird  charts,  pictures,  stories  and  poems,  going  into  further 
detail  as  work  advanced. 

III.  Sources  of  Materials  and  Information 

See  notebook  for  material  studied  in  connection  with  project. 

IV.  Types  of  Experience 

1.  English 

a.  Oral 

(1)  Children  made  oral  reports  from  field  trips  and 
reference  reading. 

b.  Written 

(1)  Dramatization 

a.  Chapel. 

(2)  Judging. 

(3)  Invitations 

a.  To  parties,  programs,  etc. 

(4)  Study  work. 

2.  Arithmetic 

a.  Counting. 

b.  Measuring  material. 

c.  Cost  of  material. 

3.  Reading 

a.  Much  silent  reading,  reference  material. 

b.  Expressive  oral  reading. 

4.  Spelling 

a.  Names  of  birds. 

b.  Numerous  words  added  to  vocabulary. 

5.  Literature — Dramatization 

a.  Stories. 

b.  Chapel  programs. 

c.  Poems. 

6.  Civics 

a.  Value  to  community  and  to  man. 

b.  Means  of  protection. 
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7.  Construction 

a.  Building  homes  for  various  birds. 

b.  Plan  for  bird  bath. 

8.  Geography 

a.  Bird  migration. 

b.  Kinds  of  birds  in  different  localities. 

9.  Art 

a.  Color  study. 

b.  Posters. 

c.  Notebooks. 

10.  Music 

a.  Appreciation  through  music 

(1)  Songs. 

(2)  Phonograph. 

11.  Social  Experiences 

a.  Working  in  committees. 

b.  Talking  with  others  about  birds. 

V.    Educational  Growth 

1.  Good  reading  habits. 

a.  Their  desire  to  learn  more  about  birds  led  to  reading 
more  books. 

b.  Using  the  index  and  contents  made  them  understand 
them  better. 

2.  Growth  of  power  of  observation. 

a.  Their  report  of  different  birds. 

b.  Bird  calls. 

c.  Watching  for  birds. 

3.  Cooperation 

They  found  that  everyone  must  work  together. 

VI.    Stimulation  to  Further  Activities 

1.  Sale  of  bird  houses  and  pictures  to  buy  bird  bath  for  school. 

2.  Bibliography. 

This  bibliography  was  worked  out  by  a  child  in  the  room. 
Each  child  worked  out  in  composition  notebook  his  or  her 
own  bibliography  of  bird  material  under  the  classification 
given  here.  Each  was  different.  This  was  one  of  the 
best.  They  found  material  from  every  available  source, 
a.  Bird  stories. 

Common  birds  of  Southeastern  U.  S.  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  755,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Bird    Guide,"    Farm   Journal,    Washington  Square. 
Philadelphia. 

"Why  the  Robin  has  a  Red  Breast,"  Everyday  Classics, 
Sec.  R. 

"Why  the  Woodpecker  has  a  Red  Head." 
Burgess  Stories  for  Children  of  Birds,  Olivia  Raney 
Library. 

"The  Robin  and  Red-headed  Woodpecker",  Learn  to 

Study  Readers,  I. 
"Some  Marsh  and  Shore  Birds",  (Also  wren's  home), 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  Feb.  1917. 
"Bird  Life  Stories",  Weed.    Book  182. 
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"Learn  to  Study,"  Book  I. 
Public  School  Method,  Vol.  3,  p.  446-468. 
The  Art  Literature   Readers,   Book   2.     Frances  E. 
Chutter. 

"The  Magpie's  Nest,"  an  old  myth.     (p.  52.) 
"The  Bluebird."    Anon.     p.  54. 
"Red-headed  Woodpecker."    Cooke,  pp.  77,  79. 
"Early  News,"  Pratt,     p.  79. 

"The  Emperor's  Birds  Nest,"  Longfellow,     p.  88. 
"What  Robin  Told,"  George  Cooper,    p.  142. 

b.  Bird  Poems 

(1)  Three  Years  With  the  Poets — Bertha  Hayward. 
"Snow-bird,"  Sherman,  p.  6. 

"The  Winter  Robin,"  Aldrich,  p.  58. 

"Answer  to  Child's  Question,"  Coleridge,  p.  70. 

"The  Bluebird,"  Miller,  p.  71. 

"The  Eagle,"  Tennyson,  p.  82. 

"The  Brown  Thrush,"  Larcum,  p.  85. 

"The  Sandpiper,"  Thaxter,  p.  94. 

"Robin  Redbreast,"  Allingham,  p.  150. 

"Owl  and  Pussycat,"  Lear,  p.  166. 

"Robert  of  Lincoln,"  Bryant,  p.  193. 

(2)  Sugar  and  Spice,  and  All  That's  Nice,  by  Tileston. 
"To-whit!  To-whit!  To-whoo,"  p.  210. 

"Little  Robin  Redbreast,"  p.  36. 
"Once  I  Saw  a  Bird,"  p.  23. 
"The  Doves." 

"How  Robins  build  their  nests,"  p.  97. 

(3)  A  New  Garden  of  Verses  for  Children  by  Seegmiller. 
"Redbreast  in  the  Cherry  Tree,"  p.  46. 

"The  Robin's  Son,"  p.  88. 
"The  Bird's  Song,"  p.  94. 
"Robin,"  p.  94. 

(4)  Teacher's  Everyday  Plans,  Spring  Number. 
"The  Bluebird,"  p.  419-420. 

"Scarlet  Tanager,"  p.  420. 
"The  Swallow,"  p.  420. 
"Bird's  Music,"  p.  420. 
"The  Secret,"  p.  420. 
"The  Oriole's  Song,"  p.  420. 
"The  Robin,"  p.  421. 
"Bobolink's  Chimes,"  p.  421. 

(5)  Contemporary  Poetry. 

"To  a  Phoebe  Bird,"  Bynner,  p.  155. 
"Purple  Grackles,"  Lowell,  p.   9  5. 
"Nature's  Friends,"  p.  278.' 

(6)  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
"Bird's  Thoughts,"  p.  129. 

c.  Bird  Songs. 
"Robin's  Song." 
"Funny  Owl." 

"Sing  Bluebird  Sing." 
"The  Woodpecker." 
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d.  Bird  Plays. 

"District  School  Dialogue,"  Marie  Irish. 
"A  Plea  for  Birds,"  p.  48. 
"The  Roll  Call  of  the  Birds,"  p.  429. 
"Teacher's  Everyday  Plans,"  Spring  Number. 

e.  Homes  for  Birds. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1456  (Bird  Homes)  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Agri.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Farmer's    Bulletin    No.     1239,     (Community  Bird 

Refuges) . 

How  to  Build  Homes  (Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

f.  Bird  Pictures. 

Bird  Chart,  Garner  School  (Sp.  Subject  Room). 
Bird  Pictures,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J. 

Bird  Pictures,  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  27  Cedar  St., 
New  York. 

Bird  Booklets,  Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

g.  Miscellaneous. 

(1)  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 
November  1926,  pp.  40  and  80. 
October,  1926,  pp.  39,  80. 

January,  1927,  p.  27. 

February,  1927,  pp.  59,  33,  37. 

March,  pp.  37,  58,  56,  78. 

April,  pp.  47,  58,  78. 

May,  p.  38. 

June,  pp.  41,  55.  57. 

September,  pp.  52,  68,  44,  47. 

January,  1928,  p.  33. 

February,  p.  49. 

March,  pp.  41,  59,  66,  74,  78. 

April,  pp.  38,  49,  21,  39,  47. 

(2)  Primary  Education. 
October,  1926,  p.  99. 

May,  1926,  pp.  688,  689,  719,  726. 
May,  1928,  pp.  732,  689. 

(3)  Catalogs. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  13,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Joseph  H.  Dodson,  Inc.,  109  Harrison  Ave.,  Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

National  School  Service  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
J.  S.  Latta,  Inc.,  1454  4th  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

h.  Books  from  Raney  Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"Birds  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  Neltje  Blanchan. 

"What  Bird  is  That,"  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

"How  to  Study  Birds,"  Herbert  Job. 

"Homing  With  Birds,"  Gene  S.  Porter. 

"Birds,"  Neltje  Blanchan. 

"The  New  Nature  Library." 

"Second  Book  of  Birds,"  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

i.  Free  Literature  on  Birds  and  Trees. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  good  series  of  bird  pictures  which  are  given  free 
upon  request. 
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State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  Raleigh,  N.    C,  offers 
"The  Forest — A  Handbook  for  Teachers",  free  to 
North  Carolina  teachers.     He    will    also  furnish 
teachers  with  a  free  copy  of  "Common  Trees  of 
North  Carolina".    If  teachers  wish  extra  copies  of 
the  latter  for  individual  use  of  the  children,  they 
may  be  had  for  50c  a  dozen. 
Teachers  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  may  get 
these  same  books,  the  Handbook  and    Trees  of 
either  S.  C.  or  Virginia,  by  writing  either  their  in- 
dividual state  forester  or  by  writing  directly  to 
the  Forestry  Department,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  American  Tree  Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  gladly  furnish  much  free  material,  including 
"The  Forestry  Primer,"  "Tree  Planting  Book,"  etc. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  also  has  many  interesting  bulletins, 
booklets  and  leaflets,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.    Some  of  these  include: 
Forestry  Facts  for  Young  Folks. 
The  Enchanted  Study. 
National  Forests  of  East  and  South. 
How  Paper  is  Made  from  Trees. 
Farmers'    Bulletin    No.    1517,    Loblolly  Pine 
Primer. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  7  5  5,  Common  Birds  of 
S.  E.  U.  S.  and  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1492,  Arbor  Day. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1087,  Beautifying  the  Home- 
stead. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   630,  Some  Common  Birds 
Useful  to  the  Farmer. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456,  Homes  for  Birds. 


STUDY  OF  COTTON 
Third  Grade,  Trenton  School,  Jones  County 
Teacher — Miss  Whitaker 
I.     Situation  out  of  which  activity  arose 

1.  The  children  were  discussing  the  story,  "How  Mary  Got  a 
New  Dress".  As  cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  North  Carolina,  they  decided  to  find  out  all 
they  could  about  it. 

II.    Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  trace  the  different  stages  of  Mary's  new  dress  from  the 

seed  on  to  the  finished  product. 

2.  To  find  and  make  material  for  cotton  books. 
III.     Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  Stories  from  the  children's  Reading  and  Language  Books. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  Magazines  and  farm  papers. 
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4.  Information  from  children's  parents. 

5.  Samples  of  cotton  products. 

6.  Post  cards  from  manufacturing  plants. 

7.  Visit  to  cotton  gin. 

IV.     Types  of  Experience  and  Subject  Matter  Which  Helped  to  Solve 
the  Problem 

Nature  Study 

1.  Whole  cotton  plant  was  taken  to  school.    The  seed,  plant, 

flower,  green  and  ripe  bolls  were  discussed. 

2.  Stalks  used  for  fertilizer. 

3.  Seed  used  for  meal,  oil,  lard,  feed,  oleomargarine  and  fer- 

tilizer. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  cotton — long  and  short  staple. 

5.  Use  of  cotton — clothing,  medicinal  purposes,  padding  various 

things — mattresses,  curtains,  rugs,  etc. 

Reading 

1.  Children's  Reading  and  Language  Stories. 

2.  Reference  material  pertaining  to  topics  under  discussion. 

3.  Old  and  new  stories  read  for  basis  of  riddles,  rhymes  and 

dramatization. 

Language 

1.  Oral  reports  on  subject. 

2.  Dramatization  of  stories,  riddles  and  poems. 

3.  Each  child  wrote  steps  in  booklet. 

4.  Report  on  visit  to  cotton  gin. 

Spelling 

1.     The  children  learned  to  spell  a  great  many  new  words. 
Geography 

1.  Climate,  drainage  and  suitable  soil  for  cotton. 

2.  Outline  map  of  the  United  States — location  and  color  of 

cotton  states. 

3.  Tracing  on  globe  routes  taken  in  shipping  cotton  to  England. 
History 

1.  History  of  cotton  plant. 

2.  Early  methods  of  making  cloth — spinning  and  weaving. 

3.  History  of  cotton  gin. 

4.  Life  of  Eli  Whitney. 
Arithmetic 

1.  Measuring  and  comparing. 

2.  Prices  for  picking  per  pound. 

3.  Prices  of  clothing. 
Health 

1.  Hygiene  of  clothes. 

2.  Medicinal  purposes. 
Story  Telling 

1.  How  Mary  Got  a  New  Dress. 

2.  Mother  Nature  and  the  Cotton  Bolls. 

3.  The  Calico's  Story. 
Music 

1.  Dixie. 

2.  Old  Black  Joe. 

3.  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia. 
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Fine  Arts 

1.  Selecting  attractive  colors  for  booklet  covers. 

2.  Cutting  and  arranging  letters  on  booklets. 

3.  Drawing  in  booklets. 
Industrial  Arts 

1.  Children  made  booklets. 

2.  Made  spinning  wheels  and  looms. 

3.  Girls  made  doll  dresses  and  rugs. 

4.  Go  to  see  a  spinning  wheel. 

5.  Visit  cotton  gin. 

V.  Outcomes. 
Knowledges 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

2.  The  states  that  raise  cotton. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  cotton. 

4.  Products  of  cotton — uses  of  cotton. 

5.  Processes  used  in  making  products. 
Habits  and  skills 

1.  Ability  to  gather  information  on  a  subject  and  report  to 

class. 

2.  Skill  in  measuring. 

3.  Increased  ability  in  writing. 

4.  Vocabulary  enlarged. 
Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

1.  Appreciation  of  cotton  and  its  various  uses. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  clothing. 

3.  Pleasure  in  collecting  material  and  making  booklets. 
Stimulation  to  Further  Activities 

1.     Children  want  to  study  wool  and  silk. 


PLAY — "OUR  BIRD  GARDENS" 

Third  Grade,  Spring  Hope  School,  Nash  County 
Teacher — Mrs.  Viola  Barrett 

I.  Situation 

We  had  been  watching  the  birds  around  our  bird  boxes  and 
feeding  station  all  the  year.  We  decided  to  keep  a  daily 
weather  chart  for  February  and  record  interesting  birds  seen 
also. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

It  was  suggested  that  we  make  a  play  about  our  bird  friends 
to  give  in  chapel.  A  title  had  to  be  selected  and  appropriate 
lines  which  would  bring  in  our  chart,  our  daily  feeding, 
planting  an  imaginary  garden  to  watch  the  birds  more  closely 
(while  they  ate  worms  and  insects),  ending  with  singing 
game,  "My  Little  Blue  Bird". 

III.     Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

Stories,  pictures,  experiences,  and  assembling  bird  and  vege- 
table costumes  used  previously.  Relating  interesting  things 
birds  do,  things  they  had  done,  to  help  birds,  etc.  (one  child 
brought  in  a  little  visitor  to  whom  they  told  these  things). 
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IV.    Types  of  Experience 

Observation  of  birds. 

Classification  according  to  size,  color,  songs,  etc. 
V.  Outeomes 
Knowledge 

Uses  of  birds  to  man  in  gardens,  fields  and  forests. 
How  to  select  best  suggestions. 
Musical  expression  rhymes 

"Happy  little  blue  birds  on  the  ground 
Happy  little  blue  birds  all  around 
We  all  like  to  hear  them  sing  in  the  spring 
Happy  little  bluebirds." — Eliza  Bowden. 
Habits  and  Skills 
Closer  observation. 
Clearer  thinking. 
Better  expression. 
More  natural  acting. 
Attitudes 

More  appreciation  of  "Bird  Friends". 
Better  co-operation. 
Kindness  practiced. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

"Let's  make  another  play,"  a  remark  after  someone  jokingly 

said  we  would  soon  rival  the  "Playmakers"  in  our  school. 
Desire  for  further  knowledge. 

Desire  to  help  birds  by  telling  others  about  them. 
Interest  in  further  reading  and  study. 


PRIMARY  PROJECT 

Grades  1,  2,  3,  Chapel  Hill  Road  School,  Durham  County 
Teacher — Mrs.  I.  D.  Darnell 

I.  Situation 

Pupils  attending  school  on  the  Durham-Chapel  Hill  boulevard 
were  interested  in  the  number  of  machines  which  passed  the 
school.    The  question  arose  of  why  so  many  machines  passed. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

To  find  out  why  so  many  machines  passed. 
To  build  Durham. 

III.  Materials  Used 

Boxes  brought  in  by  pupils,  paper,  rulers,  hammers,  saws,  glass. 

IV.  Types  of  Experience 
1.  Industrial  Arts 

Drew  diagram  on  floor  of  Chapel  Hill  road  and  Main  street 
of  Durham  with  streets  which  ran  at  right  angles. 

Built  Gilmer's  Department  Store,  a  bank,  grocery  stores,  Tilley's 
Department  Store,  Fire  House,  Church,  Post  Office,  Court 
House,  miscellaneous  stores  on  Main  street,  warehouse,  a 
mill,  Union  Station,  Bus  Station,  Schools. 

Made  a  booklet  of  Durham. 
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2.  Language  and  Civics 

Planned  building  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  city. 
Discussed  the  use  of  each  building  constructed. 
Discussed  how  people  of  Durham  made  their  living. 
Made  reports  on  trips  to  stores  in  Durham. 
Named  the  buildings. 

Wrote  accounts  of  activities  in  city  life  to  put  in  the  Book  of 

Durham. 
Printed  names  of  stores. 

3.  Arithmetic 

Made  arithmetic  problems  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  stores 

and  putting  money  in  the  bank. 
Measured  windows  and  doors  put  in  stores,  etc. 
Counted  materials. 

V.  Outcomes 

Interest  in  language,  arithmetic,  and  industrial  arts  stimulated. 
Excellent  social  attitude  developed. 
Knowledge  of  city  life  developed. 
Powers  of  observation  stimulated. 

VI.    Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

Pupils  are  building  furniture  to  put  into  a  house  in  Durham. 


SCIENCE  PROJECT 

Fourth  Grade,  Atlantic  School,  Carteret  County 
Teacher — Grattis  Truitt 

I.  Situation 

Supervisor  told  the  children  that  some  girls  and  boys  who  lived 
in  the  mountains  and  were  in  the  fourth  grade  would  like 
to  exchange  galax  leaves  for  sea  shells. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  get  the  shells. 

2.  How  to  fix  the  shells  so  the  mountain  girls  and  boys  may  learn 

about  each  shell. 

3.  How  to  send  the  shells  and  the  information  about  them. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  Shells  from  the  beach. 

2.  Read  "The  Green  Gate  to  the  Sea". 

3.  Interviewed  their  parents  and  friends  about  shells  and  the 

animals  that  lived  in  them. 

4.  Supervisor  taught  a  lesson  on  book  making. 

5.  Post  office. 

IV.  Types  of  Experience 
1.  English 

Oral 

a.  Decided  in  a  class  discussion  to  get  the  shells  and  fix  a  book- 

let telling  about  each  shell. 

b.  Discussed  how  to  get  the  shells,  fix  the  booklet  and  send  them 

to  the  mountain  girls  and  boys. 

c.  Reports  by  individuals  on  what  had  been  done. 
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d.  Discussion  about  what  had  been  done  and  what  should  be 

done. 

e.  Interviews  with  teacher,  parents,  friends,  and  postmaster. 

Written 

a.  Different  pupils  wrote  stories  about  different  shells  and  dif- 

ferent pages  in  introduction  to  contents. 

b.  Wrote  letters  to  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  mountains. 

c.  Correct  spelling  of  names  of  sea  animals. 

2.  Reading 

Read  about  sea  animals  in  "The  Green  Gate  to  the  Sea",  and 
in  other  books. 

3.  Citizenship 

a.  Communication  with  girls  and  boys  in  the  mountains  and 

exchanging  materials. 

b.  Getting  information  from  older  people  in  the  community. 

c.  Learned  about  means  of  transportation  for  different  things 

as — material  things,  typewritten  articles,  handwritten 
articles. 

d.  Class  worked  as  a  group  with  a  leader. 

4.  Science 

a.  Learned  about  sea  animals  they  had  not  seen. 

b.  Learning  more  about  the  habits  of  the  sea  animals  they  had 

seen. 

c.  Collecting  the  shells. 

5.  Industrial  Arts 

a.  Making  the  booklet  to  send  with  the  shells. 

Selection  of  materials  for  booklet — cover,  leaves,  something 
to  hold  the  book  together. 

Deciding  on  shape  and  size  of  booklet  and  method  of  fasten- 
ing parts  of  book  together. 

Making  the  booklet. 

Labeling  the  shells  and  the  stories  in  the  booklet  so  that 
anyone  could  look  at  the  number  on  the  shell,  find  the 
story  of  same  number  in  the  booklet  and  get  information 
about  that  particular  shell. 

Outcomes 

1.  Knowledge 

a.  Learned  more  about  sea  animals. 

b.  Learned  more  about  the  mountains  and  the  mountain  people. 

c.  Learned  how  to  make  a  book  in  organized  form  which  could 

be  used  as  a  science  reference  book  by  the  children  re- 
ceiving it.    (Book  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  shell.) 

d.  Learned  to  recognize  galax  leaves  also  about  their  source 

and  use,  both  commercial  and  artistic.  (Read  articles  in 
daily  papers  about  North  Carolina  galax  leaves  being  used 
to  decorate  a  prize  float.) 

e.  Learned  about  the  postal  law  which  prohibits  putting  hand- 

writing or  messages  in  parcel  post  packages. 

2.  Habits  and  Skills 

a.  Things  sent  to  other  people  should  be  prepared  so  they  can 
understand  about  them. 

(1)  Arrangement. 

(2)  Neatness. 
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3.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

a.  Better  appreciation  of  books — materials  used,  contents,  ar- 

rangement, and  general  make-up  of  book. 

b.  Value  of  the  exchange  of  materials. 

c.  More  interest  in  sea  animals  and  nature  study. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

1.  After  the  galax  leaves  were  received  the  pupils  wrote  letters 

to  girls  and  boys  in  the  mountains. 

2.  Pupils  are  getting  more  information  about  sea  animals. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HALIFAX 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Halifax  School 

I.  Situation 

When  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  were  studying  the  poem, 
"Washington's  Birthday,"  the  teacher  asked  the  class, 
"How  many  would  like  to  live  such  lives  that  we  would 
be  remembered  long  after  we  are  gone?"  All  agreed 
quite  readily  that  they  would.  Then  the  question  was 
asked,  "What  man  can  you  think  of  who  died  recently, 
that  will  be  long  remembered?"  One  little  boy  imme- 
diately said,  "John  Paul  Jones".  This  started  the  dis- 
cussion of  Jones'  life  in  Halifax  and  it  was  decided  to 
study  the  history  of  the  town. 

II.    Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  find  out  all  about  the  historical  places  of  Halifax,  and  about 

those  people  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  our  town. 

2.  To  write  a  history  of  Halifax  and  exchange  it  with  some  other 

school. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  Allen's  History  of  Halifax  County. 

2.  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

4.  Short  sketches  found  in  other  histories. 

5.  Visits  to  places  of  historic  interest  with  people  who  knew  their 

history  and  background. 

6.  Committees  interviewed  various  people  in  the  community  for 

information. 

7.  Sunday's  edition  of  the  News  and  Observer. 

IV.  Types  of  Experience 

1.  English 

a.  Oral  reports  on  different  topics  about  the  history  of  Halifax 

found  in  books. 

b.  Reports  obtained  from  older  people  of  the  town. 

c.  Letters  written  inviting  individuals  to  visit  historic  spots  with 

the  class. 

d.  Papers  were  written  and  the  best  ones  selected  for  the  book. 

2.  Spelling 

a.  Motivated  spelling  growing  out  of  written  work. 
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3.  History 

a.  Why  Halifax  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  history 

of  1776. 

b.  Lives  of  famous  men  of  Halifax. 

c.  History  of  each  historic  spot  or  building. 

d.  Why  the  "Constitution  House",  "Royal  White  Hart  Lodge," 

and  other  buildings  are  being  preserved. 

4.  Reading 

a.  '  History  of  Halifax  County. 

b.  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina  (Halifax  County). 

c.  Selections  from  North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

d.  Selections  from  other  histories. 

e.  Sunday's  edition  of  News  and  Observer. 

5.  Industrial  Arts 

a.  Drawings  for  back  of  booklet. 

b.  Cutting  letters  for  booklet. 

c.  Making  the  booklet,  "The  History  of  Halifax". 

d.  Making  candles  by  the  use  of  candle  molds  used  in  colonial 

times. 

6.  Social  Experience 

a.  Class  working  on  a  common  unit. 

b.  Social  groups  working  in  the  room. 

c.  Leadership  developed. 

d.  Deeper  interest  in  school  work  developed. 

e.  Social  contact  through  interviews. 

V.    Probable  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledge 

a.  Invaluable  information  as  to  authentic  facts  connected  with 

Halifax  history. 

b.  Ability  to  write  letters. 

c.  Increased  reading  ability. 

d.  Ability  to  spell  necessary  words. 

e.  Training  in  taking  notes  and  giving  oral  reports. 

f.  Ability  to  cut  letters  and  arrange  on  booklet. 

g.  Ability  to  make  candles. 

2.  Habits  and  Skills 

a.  Improved  habits  of  study. 

b.  Ability  to  work  together. 

c.  Use  and  care  of  books. 

d.  Working  quietly. 

3.  Attitudes. 

a.  Co-operation  and  service. 

b.  Reverence  and  appreciation  of  the  past. 

VI.     Stimulations  to  Future  Activity 

1.  Desire  to  dramatize  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution  at 

Halifax  on  April  12,  1776. 

2.  Learn  more  about  Halifax  and  Halifax  County. 

VII.  Conclusion 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  study  of  the  History  of  Halifax,  the 
class  has  planned  to  give  a  "Tea"  at  the  Constitution 
House  at  which  different  members  of  the  class  will  be: 
John  Paul  Jones,  Wylie  Jones,  William  R.  Davie  and  wife, 
Elizabeth  Montfort  Ashe,  and  so  forth,  as  our  distinguished 
guests.    They  will  invite  their  mothers  and  their  supervisor. 
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LUMBERING  IN  HARNETT  COUNTY 
Fifth  Grade,  County  School 

I.  Situation 

Lumbering  is  the  main  industry  of  the  western  part  of  Harnett 
County.  This  point  was  made  in  a  geography  class.  The 
children  wanted  to  see  just  how  important  this  industry 
was  in  Harnett  County.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  special 
study  of  lumbering. 

II.    Statement  of  Problem 

To  find  out  how  far  reaching  the  industry  of  lumbering  is  in 
Harnett  County. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  Reference  material  furnished  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Stories  about  lumber  from  the  children's  reading  books. 

3.  Information  from  the  children's  parents  about    the  different 

trees  and  the  uses  of  each. 

4.  Samples  of  the  various  trees  of  the  county  were  studied. 

5.  Magazines 

National  Geographic. 

6.  Visits  to 

a.  Local  saw  mills. 

b.  Local  planing  mill. 

c.  Observation  tower,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 

opment. 

7.  Material  furnished  by  different  lumber  companies. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences  and  Subject  Matter  Content  Which  Helped 

to  Solve  the  Problem 

1.  Nature  Study 

a.  Children  found  how  useful  lumber  was  to  people. 

(1)  Function  of  different  parts  of  trees. 

(2)  Different  kinds  of  trees. 

(3)  The  cost  of  forest  fires. 

2.  History 

a.  Study  of  Harnett  County  when  first  settled. 

b.  The  use  of  the  forest  to  the  early  settlers. 

c.  Significant  happenings  of  Harnett  County. 

3.  Reading 

a.  Reading  of  reference  material. 

b.  Reading  of  current  magazines. 

4.  Geography 

a.  Study  of 

(1)  Soil. 

(2)  Drainage  system  of  the  county. 

(3)  Climate. 

b.  Study  of  railroads. 

c.  Study  of  places  where  lumber  was  shipped. 

d.  Study  of  by-products  of  lumber. 
(1)  Paper  industry. 

e.  Outline  map  of  Harnett  county  showing  the  different  products. 

f.  Study  of  routes  over  which  lumber  is  shipped. 

5.  Spelling. 
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6.  Language. 

a.  Oral  and  written  reports. 

b.  Each  child  kept  a  note  book  in  which  was  kept  an  outline 

of  the  main  points  discussed. 

c.  Letter-writing. 

7.  Industrial  Arts 

a.  Children  made 

(1)  Sand  table. 

(2)  Log  cabin. 

(3)  Miniature  saw  mill. 

(4)  Log  wagon. 

(5)  Posters. 

(6)  Doll  house  and  furniture. 

(7)  Note  books. 

8.  Arithmetic 

a.  Measuring  for  sand  table,  doll  house,  etc. 

b.  Keeping  accounts  of  money  spent  and  made. 

V.    Probable  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledges 

a.  Knowledge  of  trees:  how  and  where  grown. 

b.  The  use  of  trees  to  mankind. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  different  trees  of  the  county. 

d.  Some  idea  of  the  methods  in  which  lumber  is  handled. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

a.  Ability  to  gather  information  on  a  certain  subject  and  to 

make  a  report  of  same  to  class. 

b.  Increased  ability  in  writing. 

c.  To  make  maps  according  to  a  scale. 

d.  Better  skill  in  measuring  and  making  things. 

3.  Attitude  and  appreciation 

a.  An  appreciation  of  trees. 

b.  Growing  interest  in  reading  books  and  magazines  about  the 

subject  of  lumber. 

c.  Pleasure  in  collecting  samples  of  trees,  pictures,  poems,  and 

stories  of  trees. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

1.  Children  became  interested  in  their  home  county.  Their  in- 
terest was  not  confined  to  the  lumber  industry  but  to  the 
other  products  as  well. 


STUDY  OF  TREES 

Fifth  Grade,  Seaboard  School,  Northampton  County 
I.  Situation 

1.  In  geography,  such  questions  as  this  have  often  been  asked, 
"What  kind  of  tree  do  we  get  hardwood  from?"  When 
preparing  to  learn  the  poem  "What  Do  We  Plant  When 
We  Plant  the  Tree",  the  children  became  interested  and 
and  asked  the  question  themselves.  Hence,  our  study  of 
trees. 
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II.     Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  find  out  what  trees  were  commonly  found  around  Seaboard. 

a.  To  find  what  they  were  useful  for. 

b.  To  find  what  they  teach. 

c.  To  find  why  trees  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  how  this 

could  be  done. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  A  trip  to  the  woods. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  Parents. 

4.  Nature  poems  and  stories 

a.  Planting  the  Tree. 

b.  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

c.  Talking  In  Their  Sleep. 

d.  The  Tree. 

e.  Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree. 

f.  The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 

g.  The  Squirrels  at  Walden. 

h.  Apple  Seed  John. 

i.  The  Old  Pear  Tree. 

j.  The  Discontented  Pine. 

5.  Bulletins  on  North  Carolina  Forests. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences  and  Information  Acquired  from  Tbis  Work 

1.  Nature  study. 

a.  Kind  of  trees  most  commonly  found  around  Seaboard. 

b.  Uses  of  trees 

(1)  Food  for  people  and  animals. 

(2)  Protection  for  people,  animals,  birds,  and  plants. 

(3)  For  beauty. 

2.  History 

a.  How  the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  for  what  they  were  used. 

in  Colonial  days. 

b.  Story  of  "Appleseed  John",  and  pioneer  days  in  Ohio  and 

Indiana. 

3.  Reading 

a.  Reference  material  pertaining  tp  trees. 

b.  Poems  and  stories  pertaining  to  trees. 

4.  Science 

a.  Uses  of  lumber  and  wood 

(1)  Building  houses,  tools,  vehicles,  furniture,  etc. 

(2)  Making  paper. 

(3)  For  fuel. 

5.  Spelling 

a.  Names  of  trees;  such  as,  sycamore,  sassafras,  poplar,  elm, 

oak,  maple,  cedar,  and  others. 

b.  Other  words,  such  as,  lumbering,  furniture,  fuel  and  diagonal. 

6.  Language 

a.  Oral  reports. 

(1)  Oral  composition  on  the  subject,  "Trees  Around  Sea- 

board". 

(2)  Several  language  periods  were  spent  in  open  discussion. 
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b.  Written  Language 

(1)  Each  child  made  a  booklet  which  included 

(a)  A  sheet  of  paper  with  the  specimens  of  wood  pasted 

on  it,  and  each  specimen  labeled. 

(b)  Products  from  these  trees;  such  as,  a  piece  of  dried 

peach  for  the  peach  tree. 

(c)  Composition,  "Trees  Around  Seaboard". 

(d)  A  list  of  things  that  we  get  from  these  trees. 

(e)  The  story,  "Appleseed  John". 

(f)  A  copy  of  the  poems,  "What  Do  We  Plant  When 

We  Plant  the  Tree",  and  "Trees". 

(g)  An  account  of  something  that  each  tree  taught. 

7.  Health 

a.  The  children  found  that  fruit  trees  are  very  healthy,  because 
of  their  valuable  fruits. 

8.  Industrial  Arts 

a.  As  decorations  for  the  front  of  their  booklets  imitation  cedar 
trees  were  torn  out  of  green  drawing  paper. 

9.  Arithmetic 

a.  Nine  cedar  trees  were  planted  on  the  school  ground.  Seven 
of  these  were  planted  in  a  diagonal  line.  The  children 
measured  the  distances  between  each  tree,  in  order  to 
have  them  straight,  and  at  proper  distances  from  one 
another. 

V.    Probable  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledge 

a.  Knowledge  of  trees  that  grow  around  Seaboard. 

b.  Usefulness  of  these  trees. 

c.  What  these  trees  teach. 

d.  How  to  take  care  of  these  trees. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

a.  Ability  to  get  together  information  on  a  certain  subject. 

b.  A  habit  of  protecting  trees. 

c.  Skill  in  measuring. 

3.  Appreciations  and  attitude 

a.  An  appreciation  of  trees  around  the  children's  own  homes, 

which  heretofore  had  meant  nothing  to  them. 

b.  Enthusiasm  in  "collecting  specimens  of  wood. 

c.  Interest  in  making  booklets. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

1.  This  study  of  trees  has  caused  the  children  to  want  to  study 
more  about  the  products  made  from  trees. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LEE  COUNTY 

Fifth  Grade,  Jonesboro  School,  Lee  County 
Teacher — Alice  Parker 

I.  Situation 

1.  The  supervisors  of  Lee  and  Carteret  Counties  decided  to  ex- 
change projects.  The  Lee  County  supervisor  gave  the 
Jonesboro  fifth  grade  the  privilege  of  working  up  the 
project  for  Lee  County.  She  asked  the  children  to  work 
up  a  Lee  County  project. 
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II.    Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  find  out  all  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  of 

Lee  County,  noticing  particularly  the  natural  resources  of 
the  county. 

2.  To  make  an  interesting  exhibit  of  these  products  to  send  to 

a  fifth  grade  in  Carteret  County. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  Samples  of  agricultural    products    and    some  manufactured 

products  brought  from  home. 

2.  Each  manufacturing  plant  visited  gave  the  pupils  a  sample  of 

its  products. 

3.  Information  from  manufacturing  plants  visited. 

4.  Information  from  children's  parents. 

5.  Information  from  the  county  papers. 

6.  Bulletins  sent  from  Lee  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

7.  Standard  reference  books. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences  and  Subject  Matter  content  which  helped  to 

solve  the  problems 

1.  Geography 

a.  Children    visited    the    various    manufacturing    plants  and 

learned  their  locations. 

b.  Discussed  reasons  for  the  particular  locations  of  the  plants. 

c.  Studied  the  soils  best  suited  to  each  agricultural  product. 

2.  Reading 

a.  Children  eagerly  read  the  county  papers. 

b.  Bulletins  from  the  Lee  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

c.  Standard  reference  books. 

3.  Civics 

a.  Pupils  divided  into  groups.  Each  group  visited  as  many 
manufacturing  plants  as  possible  and  made  reports  to 
the  class,  of  all  the  information  secured.  Each  group 
brought  back  for  the  exhibit  a  sample  of  something  made 
at  each  place  visited. 

4.  History 

a.  In  visiting  the  various  plants  the  children  learned  something 
of  the  history  of  them. 

5.  English 

a.  Oral  reports  of  visits  made  to  plants. 

b.  Paragraphs  about  each  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactured 

products  of  the  county. 

c.  Class  discussions  as  the  project  developed. 

d.  Letter  of  thanks  written  to  fifth  grade  pupils  in  Carteret 

for  their  exhibit. 

6.  Spelling 

a.  Children  learned  to  spell  a  great  many  new  words. 

7.  Drawing 

a.  The  Art  Class  made  a  large  illustrated  book  of  the  different 
activities  of  the  county  to  send  with  the  exhibit  of  products 
to  the  fifth  grade  in  Carteret  County. 

8.  Writing 

a.  The  best  written  account  of  each  particular  product  saved 
for  the  large  book. 

9.  Arithmetic 

a.  A  comparison  of  the  output  of  the  different  plants. 
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V.    Probable  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledges 

a.  Learned  something  of  the  size  and  natural  resources  of  the 

county. 

b.  Learned  some  new  uses  of  farm  products. 

c.  Learned  the  proportion  of  the  farm  products  raised. 

d.  Learned  the  location  of  the  manufacturing  plants. 

e.  From  visits  through  the  various  plants  learned   how  the 

products  were  made. 

f.  Learned  something  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 

plants  visited. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

a.  Ability  to  gather  information  on  a  certain  subject  and  to 

make  reports  to  class. 

b.  Ability  to  meet  and  talk  with  business  men. 

c.  Increased  ability  in  writing. 

d.  Vocabulary  enlarged. 

3.  Attitudes  and  appreciations 

a.  An  appreciation  of  their  county. 

b.  An  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  county. 

c.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  products. 

d.  Pleasure  in  collecting  samples  for  a  fifth  grade  in  Carteret 

County. 

e.  Pleasure  in  making  the  co-operative  book. 

f.  An  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  products  of  two  counties 

within  the  same  state. 


GEOGRAPHY  PROJECT 

Sixth  Grade,  Williford  School,  Nash  County 
Teacher — Florence  Breen 

I.  Situation 

One  day  during  geography  class  a  pupil  remarked  that  he  had 
seen  that  morning  a  train  load  of  vegetables  passing- 
through  Rocky  Mount.  It  was  from  Florida  and  was 
bound  for  the  North.  Another  child  asked  why  we  could 
not  have  vegetables  now. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

To  study  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  thereby  learning  why 
agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

III.     Sources  of  Information 

Material  that  had  been  obtained  from  Chambers  of  Commerce 

from  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 
Old  geography  books. 
Essentials  of  Geography — Book  II. 
The  United  States — Allen. 
Farm  and  Field. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader — North  America. 
Resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States. 
Parents  of  children. 
Compton's  encyclopedias. 
How  We  Are  Fed. 
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IV.    Types  of  Experiences 

Industrial  Arts  and  Arithmetic 
Map  drawing  and  coloring. 
Making  graphs. 

Evaluating  facts  and  suggestions  for  booklet  covers. 
English 

Giving  oral  reports. 
Writing  business  letters. 
Writing  up  reports. 
Writing  compositions. 

Learning  to  judge  and  correct  errors  in  writing  and  speaking. 
Literature 

The  Earth  and  Man — Brooke. 
Health 

The  use  of  grains  for  cereals. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  products  to  health. 
Social 

Learned  to  accept  and  appreciate  critical  as  well  as  constructive 
criticism. 

Learned  co-operation  in  obtaining  information  for  reports. 
Learned  to  evaluate  material  and  facts. 

V.  Outcomes 

Made  a  booklet — "Agriculture  in  the  United  States". 

Pupils  acquired  a  knowledge  of  climate,  soils,  altitude,  indus- 
tries of  United  States  and  the  relation  these  had  on  agri- 
culture. 

Pupils  acquired  knowledge  of  use  of  reference  books. 
VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activities 

Pupils  wanted  to  make  a  booklet  on  manufacturing. 
Pupils  asked  for  work  so  they  could  use  reference  books  and 
make  special  reports. 


RIVERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sixth  Grade,  Durham  County 
Teacher — Nannie  Mae  Tilley 

I.  Situation 

A  discussion  of  the  bridge  which  the  Highway  Commission  is 
preparing  to  build  over  Eno  River  on  Highway  13,  led 
to  discussion  of  the  value  and  expense  of  the  rivers  to  the 
State. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

Are  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  an  asset  to  the  State? 

1.  Do  they  pay  in  fishing? 

2.  Do  they  pay  in  shipping? 

3.  Do  they  pay  in  water  power? 

III.     Materials  and  Sources  of  Information 

1.  Maps 

a.  One  good  wall  map  of  the  state  showing  the  completed  inland 
waterway  project  to  Beaufort  and  the  proposed  inland 
waterway  through  Hyde  County  and  from  Beaufort  to 
Wilmington. 
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b.  Map  18x2  4  inches  showing  the  navigable  rivers  of  North 
Carolina  with  their  depths;  the  sounds  with  their  danger- 
ous points  were  also  given. 

2.  Newspapers 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Beaufort-Morehead  City  Bridge  edition  of  the  Beaufort  News. 
Carteret  County  Herald. 
Washington  Daily  News. 
Wilmington  Weekly. 

3.  Pamphlets  and  books  from  the  University  Extension  Library. 
North  Carolina — The  Fifth  State  Today. 

Monitor — Electric  Power. 

Saville — Water  Power  Situation  in  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina — The  Land  of  Opportunity. 
Husbands — Know  Your  Own  Resources. 

Smith — North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey — ■ 
Fishers  of  North  Carolina. 

Piedmont  Carolina — Where  Wealth  Awaits  You. 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Pratt — Undeveloped  Water  Power  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina — Supplement  in  Geography  Text. 
Report  of  North  Carolina  State  Ship  and  Water  Commission. 
Brief  for  State  Owned  Terminals. 

University  Extension  Bulletin  on  Port  Terminals  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Cobb — Shad  Fisheries  in  North  Carolina. 

Pratt — Report  of  Convention  to  Investigate  Fishing  in  North 
Carolina. 

Coker — Experiments  in  Oyster  Culture  in  North  Carolina. 

Types  of  Experience.    Solution  of  Problem 

1.  Do  the  rivers  pay  in  fishing? 

a.  Drew  map  and  placed  important  rivers  and  sections  in  fish- 

ing industry. 

b.  Located  important  fishing  industries. 

c.  Studied  the  importance  of  the  "Mullet  Road"  from  Beaufort 

to  Goldsboro.  Fish  sent  over  this  road  to  all  points  in 
North  Carolina. 

d.  Studied  the  Mendahen  fish  and  found  that: 

From   1924-1926,   300,200,000   Mendahen  fish  were  caught 

south  of  Cape  Hatteras  by  licensed  fishermen.    These  fish 

brought  $451,000. 
At  fish  factories  2,090,100  gallons  of  oil  were  extracted  from 

these  fish.    This  oil  was  valued  at  $1,113,250. 
40,200  tons  of  scrap  was  valued  at  $1,116,900. 
More  than  $3,000,000  invested  in  these  factories. 
Fishing  centers  for  this  fish  were  found  to  be  New  Bern, 

Edenton,   Belhaven,  Washington,   Morehead,  Wilmington, 

Far  Creek,  and  Beaufort. 

e.  Studied  Harker's  Island  as  representative  of  a  small  fishing 

village. 

500  of  the  1200  inhabitants  of  this  island  engage  in  fishing. 
This  community  possesses  over  20  0  fully  equipped  boats 
which  represents  an  investment  of  $150,000. 
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Trout,  croaker,  blue  fish,  and  mackerel  caught  here. 
"Buy"  boats  take  the  fish  directly  from  the  fish  boats  to  be 
shipped  to  inland  towns. 

f.  Carteret  County  studied  as  the  center  of  crab  industry  and 

a  leading  center  for  escallops,  oysters  and  clams. 
(1)  Marshallberg — as  a  crab  center. 

Schooners  carry  oysters,  crab,  etc.,  from  this  place  to 
Beaufort,  Morehead  and  New  Bern. 

g.  Shrimp  industry  in  Brunswick  County  and  around  Beaufort 

studied. 

(a)  Maps  drawn  locating  this  fishing  section. 

h.  Catching  and  canning  oysters  at  Beaufort,  New  Bern  and 

Morehead  City. 

i.  Studied  Morehead  City  as  a  resort  for  sportsmen  and  what 

this  means  in  revenue, 
j.  Studied  fishing  laws  and  taxes. 

k.  Studied  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

located  on  island  near  Bogue  Sound. 
1.  Dangers  in  fishing. 

From  this  study  the  class  found  that  over  60,000  people  made 

their  living  from  fishing.     More  than  32,000,000  pounds 

of  fish  were  caught  from  1924  to  1926. 

Do  the  waterways  pay  in  shipping? 

a.  Located  and  made  diagram  of  Inland  Waterway  from  Beau- 

fort to  Norfolk. 

b.  Found  geographical  reasons  for  this  Inland  Waterway. 

c.  Found  types  of  freight  shipped  over  this  waterway. 

d.  Studied  importance  of  ferries 

a.  Beaufort-Morehead  City. 

b.  Gloucester-Harker's  Island. 

e.  Listed  names  of  boats  seen  by  one  member  of  class  while  on 

eastern  trip. 

f.  Found  names  of  23  counties  (about  %  of  N.  C.)  which  could 

be  reached  by  boats. 

g.  Found  the  following  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  in- 

land waterways: 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers  $  32,000 

Neuse  River   52,000 

Contentnea  Creek   750 

Trent  River   47,000 

Core  Sound   7,500 

Inter-Coastal  Waterway  Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  River  188,550 

Cape  Fear  above  Wilmington   12,000 

N.  E.  Cape  Fear   4,000 

Black  River   3,000 

Charlotte  River   12,000 

h.  Found  Congress  had  appropriated  $5,880,000  for  the  inter- 

coastal  waterways  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape  Fear  River 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  mainten- 
ance. 

i.  Studied  harbors,  Southport,  Wilmington,  and  Cape  Lookout 

which  could  be  improved  with  small  amount  of  money 
which  would  pay  North  Carolina  in  trade  and  commerce. 
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j.  Found  the  following  amounts  of  freight  carried  over  rivers: 
The  largest  and  most  valuable  cargo  on  the  Neuse  River. 

Tonnage   258,003  tons  valued  at  $9,596,720 

Pamlico-Tar   220,723  tons  valued  at  8,153,383 

Cape  Fear  above 

Wilmington   132,304  tons  valued  at  3,448,364 

N.  E.  Cape  Fear   8  6,626  tons  valued  at  2,118,062 

Roanoke   130,479  tons  valued  at  1,333,095 

Waccamaw   153,169  tons  valued  at  1,609,645 

Wilmington's  port  claimed  the  majority  of  coastwise  trade 

with  total  tonnage  of  1,027,653  as  compared  with  1,859,736 

Wilmington  freight  valued  at  $62,888,068  and  that  of  all 

state  ports,  $66,502,805. 
k.  Made  diagrams  of  each  river  system. 

1.  Found  that  freight  sent  by  boats  cost  one-half  as  much  as 
freight  hauled  on  trains.  Found  that  further  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina  inland  waterways  would  be  quite 
an  asset  to  the  state. 

3.  Do  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  pay  in  waterpower? 

a.  Found  and  located  in  North  Carolina  22  power  plants: 

Chevah,  Ivy  Bridge,  Bridge  Waters  Caronton,  Lookout 
Shoals,  Mountain  Island,  Rhodiss,  Blewett  Falls,  Buckhorn 
Falls,  Bladen,  Narrows  of  Yadkin,  Tuxedo,  Turner,  Mar- 
shall Weaver,  Carbonton,  Alamance,  Caldwell,  Gaston, 
Halifax,  Randolph  and  Rockingham. 

b.  Found  eight  power  companies  in  North  Carolina: 

Southern  Power  Company,  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany, Tallahassee  Power  Company,  Blue  Ridge  Power  Com- 
pany, North  Carolina  Electric  Power  Company,  Sand  Hill 
Power  Company,  Roanoke  Rapids  Power  Company. 

c.  Made  diagrams  of  the  possible  development  for  power  plants 

in  North  Carolina. 

d.  Studied  in  detail  the  harnessing  of  the  Catawba  River  and 

erection  of  hydro-electric  plant. 
Operates  11,500,000  active  spindles. 
Operates  250,000  looms. 
Products  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

e.  Found  386  cotton  mills  and  17  tobacco  plants  run  entirely 

by  waterpower. 

f.  North  Carolina  ranks  fourth  in  waterpower  in  the  United 

States. 

g.  The  development  of  waterpower  in  North  Carolina  has  just 

begun. 

Projects  are  being  started  at  Norwood  on  the  Yadkin  River. 
Oxford  Shoals  on  the  Catawba. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co.  on  the  Pigeon  River. 

h.  North  Carolina  fast  becoming  a  leading  manufacturing  state 

due  to  waterpower. 

Outcomes 

1.  Activities 

Children  read  newspapers,  made  clippings  and  divided  them 
into  three  sections — fishing,  shipping  and  waterpower. 
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Used  encyclopedia  to  find  out  about  queer  names  of  fish  like 
mendahen,  and  escallops. 

Made  map  of  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina. 

Wrote  paragraphs  on  the  Importance  of  Fishing,  Mullet  Road, 
Mendahen,  Description  of  Escallops,  Crab  Industry,  Shrimp, 
Dangers  of  Fishing,  Catching  Oysters,  Canning  Oysters, 
Fishing  Laws  and  Taxes,  and  the  Diamond  Back  Terrapin. 

Made  lists  of  different  fish  caught  in  the  state. 

Collected  newspaper  clippings  and  pictures  to  illustrate  fish- 
ing industry  of  North  Carolina. 

Made  map  showing  where  fishing  was  carried  on  in  North 
Carolina. 

Made  diagram  showing  cost  of  shipping  by  water  and  by 
railroad. 

Drew  one  map  of  North  Carolina  and  located  on  it  all  water- 
ways having  a  channel  of  6  feet.  The  same  was  done  for 
10  feet  channels,  etc.,  finally  drawing  one  and  locating  our 
three  possible  ports  for  ocean  going  steamers,  Southport, 
Wilmington,  and  Cape  Lookout. 

Drew  diagrams  of  the  most  important  river  system  in  ship- 
ping. 

Collected  clippings   and  pictures  to  illustrate  shipping  on 

waterways  in  North  Carolina. 
Wrote  paragraphs  on  The  Drawbridge  at  Morehead  City,  on 

Ferries  in  the  East,  The  Neverest,  Harbors  That  Can  Be 

Used  for  Ocean  Vessels. 
Made  list  of  counties  reached  by  water. 
Located  on  map  power  plants. 
Listed  power  companies  of  North  Carolina. 
Made  diagram  of  undeveloped  waterpower  in  North  Carolina. 
Made  diagram  to  show  mills  and  factories  run  by  waterpower. 
Wrote  paragraph  on  "Harnessing  the  Catawba  River". 
Collected  pictures  and  clippings  to  illustrate  the  waterpower 

of  North  Carolina. 
Assembled  booklet. 

Specimens  of  shrimp,  clam,  etc.,  were  preserved  in  formalde- 
hyde. 

2.  Knowledges 

Learned  how  to  write  business  letters. 
Written  English  improved. 

Greater  interest  in  possibilities  of  State  aroused. 

Knowledge  of  surface  of  North  Carolina. 

New  words  learned. 

Learned  to  use  encyclopedia. 

Independence  gained  in  doing  research  work. 

The  class  became  supporters  of  the  Port  Bill. 

3.  Social 

1  Excellent  social  atmosphere  fostered  through  group  work. 
Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

Pupils  are  most  enthusiastic  and  wish  to  work  out  a  problem 
on  the  products  of  leading  counties. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PROJECT 

Sixth  Grade,  Edneyville  School,  Henderson  County 
Teacher — Grace  Maxwell 

I.  Situation 

One  of  the  activities  listed  in  our  outline  for  the  year  was  "A 
North  Carolina  Exhibit".  The  children  became  anxious 
to  make  a  good  exhibit  for  group  commencement. 

II.    Statement  of  Problem 

To  make  a  thorough  study  of  our  state  and  get  together  as 
many  samples  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  of  the  state  as  possible. 

III.  Sources  of  Materials 

1.  Essentials  of  Geography  II. 

2.  North  Carolina  History. 

3.  The  Asheville  Citizen. 

4.  Tobacco  Manual.     (Tobacco  Merchants  Association.) 

5.  Letters  from  children  and  people  in  other  counties. 

6.  Information  from  manufacturing  plants. 

7.  Information  from  parents. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences 

1.  Geography 

a.  Drew  large  map  and  divided  state  into  five  natural  zones  or 

regions. 

b.  Study  of  these  divisions  in  regard  to  natural  resources. 

c.  Listed  industries  of  each  section. 

d.  Listed  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 

(1)  Received  products  from  several  counties  in  addition  to 
those  secured  in  our  county. 

e.  Study  of  mineral  resources  and  raw  material. 

(1)  Secured  samples  of  mica,  feldspar,  talc,  gold  and 
amethyst. 

f.  Wealth 

g.  Facts  learned 

(1)  Each  section  sharply  defined  by  nature,  industry  and 

resources. 

(2)  Ranks  fourth  in  agriculture  and  the  value  of  manufac- 

tured products  double  the  agricultural. 

(3)  North  Carolina  has  largest  pulp    mill,    towel  factory, 

overall  factory  and  tobacco  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  world  and  second  largest  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  Development  of  rich  mica,  feldspar,  and  kaolin  industry 

in  Mitchell  County  a  great  source  of  wealth. 

(5)  Wealth  has  increased  660%   in  the  past  twenty  years 

compared  with  New  York  City's  increase  of  631% 
in  same  period. 

2.  English 

a.  Oral  reports  on  facts  or  information  gained  by  investigation. 

b.  Letters  written  (business  and  friendly)  to  different  sections 

of  state. 

c.  Written  and  oral  paragraphs  on  different  phases  of  work. 
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3.  History 

a.  Early  settlements. 

b.  Nationality  of  settlers. 

c.  Growth  and  development. 

d.  Population  99.3%  native  born. 

4.  Spelling 

a.  New  words  learned. 

b.  Habit  of  correct  spelling  formed. 

c.  Learned  importance  of  use  of  dictionary. 

5.  Art 

a.  Map  drawing. 

b.  Sewing  (girls). 

(1)  Construction  of  North  Carolina  flag  from  cloth  man- 

ufactured in  North  Carolina. 

(2)  Making  of  bed  clothing,  scarfs,  etc.,  for  miniature  fur- 

niture. 

c.  Manual  training  (boys). 

(1)  Construction  of  furniture. 

(2)  Construction  of  boxes  for  planting  grain,  and  shelves 

for  arrangement  of  exhibit. 

(3)  Arrangement  of  articles  for  exhibit. 

6.  Social 

a.  Groiip  work  of  class,  all  striving  for  one  big  aim. 
V.  Outcomes 

1.  Ability  to  use  reference  material. 

2.  Ability  to  concentrate  and  finish  work  in  orderly  way. 

3.  Knowledge  of  state  as  a  whole,  sections  of  state,  rank  with 

other  states  of  nation. 

4.  Appreciation  of  importance  of  own  state. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

Desire  for  more  thorough  work  in  all  studies  and  projects. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  HILLSBORO 

Sixth  Grade,  Hillsboro  School,  Orange  County 
Teacher — Mrs.  J.  E.  Latta 

I.  Situation 

1.  North   Carolina   History   required   in   Sixth   Grade   Course  of 

Study. 

2.  Text  prescribed  not  interesting  to  the  sixth  grade  pupils. 

3.  Pupils  discovered  that  Hillsboro  is  a  state  historic  center  and 

yet  they,  its  own  children,  know  little  about  it. 

4.  Supervisor's  suggestion. 

II.  Problem 

To  write  a  history  of  Hillsboro  that  will  interest  and  help  other 
children  of  the  State. 

III.     Sources  of  Materials  and  Information 

1.  Hill — History  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Connor — Makers  of  North  Carolina  History. 

3.  Connor — Story  of  the  Old  North  State. 

4.  North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

5.  Wheeler — History  of  North  Carolina. 
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6.  Foote — Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  Nash — A  History  of  Hillsboro. 

8.  Olds — History  of  Orange  County. 

9.  University  Extension  Bulletin — County  Geography. 

10.  First  hand  information  from  old  citizens  of  the  town  and  county. 

11.  Newspaper  articles. 

12.  Old  pictures  and  letters. 

13.  Court  house  records. 

IV.  Types  of  Experience 

1.  Visited  outstanding  citizens. 

2.  Visited  places  of  interest  in  the  town. 

3.  Excursions  to  take  pictures  for  the  history. 

4.  Visited  a  member  of  the  State  Historical  Commission. 

5.  Collected  and  organized  material. 

6.  Made  very  large  scrap  book  and  a  stand  for  it. 

7.  Invited  special  speakers  and  acted  as  hosts  to  them  and  to 

the  whole  school  when  they  spoke. 

8.  Visited  a  printer. 

9.  Made  money  for  part  of  expense  in  printing. 

10.  Had   several  eminent   authorities   to   review   their   book  and 
give  them  their  opinion. 

V.  Outcomes 

Knoioledge  and  skills: 

1.  Increased  efficiency  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

2.  Fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  all  types  of  letter  writing. 

3.  How  to  use  reference  books. 

4.  How  to  keep  a  note  book. 

5.  Outstanding  facts  of  North  Carolina  History  in  retainable  form. 

6.  Procedure  in  writing  a  book. 

7.  Process  of  printing. 

8.  Some  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing. 

9.  Organization  of  material  and  working  by  an  outline. 

Habits  and  permanent  carry  over  effects: 

1.  Increased  interest  in  history. 

2.  Improved  "study  habits"  in  other  subjects. 

3.  Courage  and  willingness  to  attack  new  and  difficult  problems. 

4.  Increased  self  respect  and  pride  in  school. 

5.  Increased  social  poise  and  efficiency. 

6.  Co-operation  and  responsibility. 

7.  Courtesy,  open  mindedness,  purposefulness. 

8.  Industry  and  honesty  of  effort. 

9.  Joy  in  work. 

10.  Dissatisfaction  with  any  study  carried  on  in  a  limited  way. 
VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activities 

1.  Wider  interest  in  pleasure  reading. 

2.  Determination  to  make  a  big  research  study  for  the  school 

each  year. 

3.  Carrying  on  project  of  publishing  and  selling  book. 

4.  Have  been  appointed  official  historical  guides  to  tourists  vis- 

iting the  town.  Classes  organizing  for  the  work.  Official 
notice  to  be  placed  in  the  Court  House,  in  Colonial  Inn, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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VII.  Remarks 

1.  This  project  has  awakened  the  interest  of  the  whole  county  in 

local  history. 

2.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  enliven  the  school  and  get  it  into 

a  student  attitude. 

3.  Competition  and  interest  in  collecting  material  has  acted  as 

a  spur  to  pupils  with  lagging  effort  and  energy: 

4.  Discovering  that  real  enjoyment  can  come  out  of  school  work 

has  been  the  best  outcome. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 

Sixth  Grade,  Durham  County 

I.  Situation 

The  class  was  studying  the  period  of  settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina history.  Discussion  of  kinds  of  people  who  settled 
North  Carolina  led  up  to  the  problem. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

How  interesting  cities  in  North  Carolina  began  and  how  they 
have  grown. 

III.  Sources  of  Material 

National  Encyclopedia,  Connor's  Makers  of  North  Carolina  His- 
tory, Hill's  North  Carolina  History,  Boyd's  History  of  Dur- 
ham, Allen's  History  Stories  of  North  Carolina,  McCorkle, 
Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State,  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Material  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Pictures. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences 

1.  History 

a.  How  did  Bath  begin? 

Research  work  to  find  about  French  colony  which  settled 
in  16  90  on  banks  of  James  River,  Virginia,  moving  to  the 
Pamlico  River,  beginning  of  Bath  on  the  Pamlico  River. 

Kinds  of  homes — log  with  crude  furniture. 

Later  homes. 

Early  roads — routes  with  notches  on  trees. 

Early  roads  built  from  Bath  to  New  Bern. 

What  part  did  Edward  Thatch,  Blackbeard,  play  in  North 

Carolina  history? 
What  kind  of  churches  did  these  people  have? 
How  these  early  settlers  made  a  living. 
Why  Bath  has  not  grown. 

2.  English 

Made  oral  reports  on  class. 

Made  written  reports  for  a  history. 

3.  History 

a.  How  New  Bern  began  and  has  grown. 
Why  the  Swiss  came  to  America. 
Why  the  Germans  came. 
What  De  Graffenreid  did  for  the  colony. 
How  New  Bern  was  named. 
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How  people  traveled  in  the  early  days. 

Road  from  Bath  to  New  Bern. 

Road  from  New  Bern  to  Virginia. 
How  New  Bern  struggled  against  Indians. 
What  laws  were  made  in  regard  to  building? 
What  kinds  of  schools  were  had  in  New  Bern. 
How  James  Davis  brought  the  first  printing  press  to  North 

Carolina  in  1747. 

Yellow  Jacket,  North  Carolina  Magazine,  The  First  Post- 
man. 

New  Bern  as  the  early  capital. 

What  part  did  New  Bern  play  in  the  Revolution? 
What  part  did  New  Bern  play  in  the  Civil  War? 

4.  Geography 

a.  How  New  Bern  is  situated. 

b.  How  the  people  made  a  living. 

c.  How  New  Bern  ranks  today  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  English 

a.  Oral  reports  on  problems. 

b.  Accounts  written  for  a  North  Carolina  History  booklet. 

c.  Letters  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  material. 

6.  History 

a.  How  Edenton  began. 

What  kind  of  people  settled  Edenton. 
How  Edenton  got  its  name. 

How  social  life  in  Edenton  compared  with  the  social  life  in 

Bath  and  New  Bern. 
St.  Paul — a  colonial  church. 
Building  laws  of  Edenton. 

What  part  did  Edenton  play  in  the  Revolution? 
(1)  Edenton  Tea  Party. 

7.  Geography 

What  are  the  industries  of  Edenton  today? 

8.  English 

Oral  reports. 

Written  reports  on  problems  for  history  booklet. 
Dramatization  of  Edenton  Tea  Party. 

9.  History 

a.  How  Fayetteville  began  and  has  grown. 

What  kind  of  people  settled  around  Cambelton,  Cross  Creek, 

Fayetteville. 
How  Fayetteville  got  its  name. 
What  part  this  section  played  in  the  Revolution. 

Liberty  Point. 

The  Tories. 

Flora  McDonald. 
"Ye  Olde  Market  Place." 

What  part  Fayetteville  played  in  Civil  War. 

Sherman's  March. 
How  Fayetteville  ranks  as  a  North  Carolina  city  today. 
Flora  McDonald  College. 

10.  History 

a.  How  Hillsboro  began. 

What  kind  of  people  settled  in  Hillsboro. 
How  they  lived. 
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The  Old  Court  House. 
The  Presbyterian  church. 

What  part  Hillsboro  played  in  the  Revolution. 

Battle  of  the  Regulators. 

William  Hooper. 
Conventions  held  in  Hillsboro. 
How  Hillsboro  lost  her  industries, 
b.  English. 

Oral  reports  on  topics. 
Written  reports  for  booklet. 

11.  History 

a.  How  Charlotte  began  and  has  grown. 

How  Mecklenburg  County  was  formed  in  1762. 
Why  Scotch-Irish  people  settled  in  Mecklenburg. 
How  Charlotte  was  named. 
How  these  people  lived  in  colonial  days. 

Homes  of  logs. 

Homes  of  stone. 

The  home — a  factory. 
How  Queen's  College  began. 

How  Scotch-Irish  brought  their  religion  with  them. 

Important  churches. 
What  part  did  Charlotte  play  in  the  Revolutionary  War? 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Battle  of  Charlotte. 

The  Hornet's  Nest. 
George  Washington's  visit  to  Charlotte. 

What  part  Mecklenburg  County  played  in  the  War  Between 
the  States. 
Furnished  3,000  soldiers. 

Navy  yard  moved  from  Norfolk  to  Charlotte. 
President  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederate  Cabinet  at 
Charlotte. 

12.  Geography 

a.  How  water-power  on  the  Catawba  has  been  developed. 
(1)  Southern  Power  Company. 

b.  How  Charlotte  ranks  in  textile  industry. 

c.  List  of  industries  of  Charlotte. 

13.  English 

a.  Written  letters  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  material. 

b.  Written  reports  for  booklet. 

c.  Oral  reports  made  on  class. 

d.  Dramatization  of  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

14.  History 

a.  How  Winston-Salem  began  and  has  grown. 

How  the  Moravians  came  into  North  Carolina  and  settled  in 

Wachovia,  now  Forsyth  County. 
Planned  a  town  centering  around  their  church. 
Moravian  Schools. 

Girls'  day  school — 177  2. 

Girls'  boarding  school — 1802. 
Moravian  services  at  Easter. 

Love  feast  and  its  origin. 

Modern  spectators  flock  to  the  service. 
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How  Winston  and  Salem  got  their  names. 

Winston  named  for  Joseph  Winston. 

Salem's  name  given  by  the  Moravians. 

Union  of  Winston  and  Salem. 
New  Winston-Salem. 

15.  Geography 

a.  Progress  made  in  Winston-Salem  shown  by  graph  and  charts. 

b.  Discussion  of  tobacco  manufacturing  in  Winston. 

c.  Discussion  of  modern  schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  etc. 

16.  English 

a.  Letters  written  to  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

b.  Written  reports  for  booklets. 

c.  Oral  reports  on  class. 

17.  History 

a.  How  Raleigh  began  and  has  grown. 

Where  the  site  for  the  capital  was  chosen  in  1792. 

Why  it  was  named  Raleigh. 

Building  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroads. 

Erection  of  public  buildings. 

Raleigh  a  center  of  education. 

Comparative  figures  of  progress. 

18.  English 

a.  Letters  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  material. 

b.  Written  reports  for  booklet. 

c.  Oral  reports  on  class. 

19.  History 

a.  How  Durham  began  and  has  grown. 

Why  Durham  County  was  separated  from  Orange. 
Kind  of  people  who  settled  in  Durham. 

Early  occupations  compared  with  present  day  occupations. 
Places  of  interest  in  Durham  and  Durham  County  studied 
or  visited: 

Red  Mountain — Indian  burial  ground. 

Camp  of  Tuscarora  Indians. 

Wylie  P.  Mangum's  home. 

Bennett  Memorial. 

Cameron  Home — a  plantation  home. 
New  water  dam. 
Duke  University. 
Watts  Hospital. 

Southern  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Factories  of  Durham. 

20.  Geography 

a.  Why  Durham  began  to  manufacture. 

b.  Location  in  Piedmont  section  on  fall  line. 

c.  Kinds  of  soil — tobacco. 

21.  English 

a.  Oral  reports  on  the  following  men: 
Dr.  Bartlett  Durham. 
John  P.  Green. 
W.  T.  Blackwell. 
Washington  Duke. 
Julian  S.  Carr. 
Dr.  Arch  Cheatham. 
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b.  Written  reports  in  history  booklet. 

c.  Letters  written  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  material. 
22.  Civics 

a.  Health  work  in  city  and  county. 

b.  Industries  of  the  city. 

V.  Outcomes 

Activities. 

1.  A  social  spirit  developed  by  pupils  working  in  groups. 

2.  A  North  Carolina  history  booklet  constructed. 

3.  Interest  in  oral  and  written  English  stimulated. 

4.  Definite  language  habits  deyeloped. 

5.  Learned  how  to  make  charts  and  graphs  showing 

progress. 

6.  Independence  in  doing  research  work  developed. 

7.  Greater  interest  in  history  developed. 

8.  Made  booklet  of  North  Carolina  cities. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 

The  class  is  planning  to  make  a  booklet  containing  interest- 
ing facts  about  important  North  Carolinians. 


HISTORY  PROJECT 

Sixth  Grade,  Craven  County 

I.  Situation 

Pupils  brought  some  colonial  cooking  vessels  to  add  to  the 
school  museum.  Child  life  in  colonial  times  was  dis- 
cussed with  interest.  Pupils  decided  to  investigate  how 
children  lived  at  different  important  times  in  history  and 
selected  the  dates  given. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

To  find  out  how  boys  and  girls  lived  in  1776,  1812,  1865,  and 
1914. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

Sixth  Grade  Geography. 

North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

Hill's  North  Carolina  History. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences 

Subject  matter  content  which  helped  to  solve  the  problem. 

1.  Reading 

Reference  books  for  special  reports  and  information. 
Dramatization  of  play  written  by  pupils. 

2.  Language 
Conversation  lessons. 

Writing  of  a  simple  play  to  present  in  chapel. 
Oral  and  written  reports  on  special  topics. 

3.  Spelling 

List  of  words  in  connection  with  project. 

4.  Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts 

Making  of  a  table  to  put  collection  of  historical  relics  on. 
Sand  table  reproductions  of  revolutionary  home,  colonial 

homes,  etc. 
Designing  covers  for  booklets. 
Designing  and  making  posters. 
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5.  History 

A  review  of  history  of  these  important  periods. 

6.  Social  experience 
Class  working  together. 

V.    Probable  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledges 
Historical  facts. 

Spelling  of  important  words. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

Speaking  and  writing  correctly. 
Reading  for  information. 
Increased  reading  ability. 

3.  Attitudes  and  appreciations 

Appreciation  of  social  values  of  history  and  interest  in  the  past. 
Co-operative  working  in  a  group. 
Interpreting  present  in  terms  of  the  past. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activity 
Enlarging  the  museum  started. 


HISTORY  PROJECT — "THE  KEY  TO  THE  TAR  HEEL  STATE" 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  Hollister  School,  Halifax  County 

I.    Initial  Indication 

Just  at  the  point  when  the  children  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  were  exceedingly  interested  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina,  they  received  a  letter  from  their  County 
Supervisor  telling  them  of  a  New  Jersey  Supervisor's 
visit  to  Halifax  County  and  of  her  desire  to  have  the 
North  Carolina  children  and  New  Jersey  children  ex- 
change state  information.  One  can  imagine  how  the 
children  in  these  grades  welcomed  such  an  opportunity. 
They,  too,  being  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  form 
a  stronger  bond  of  friendship.  Thus  they  wholeheartedly 
set  to  work  on  a  North  Carolina  Booklet  for  the  New 
Jersey  children. 

II.     Types  of  Experiences 
a.  English  experience 

1.  Business  letters  to: 

(a)  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  most  important  cities  in 
North  Carolina. 

(b)  University  Extension  Division  of  Service. 

(c)  State  Superintendent. 

2.  Friendly  letters  to: 

(a)  Supervisor  of  their  own  county. 

(b)  Supervisor  of  New  Jersey. 

(c)  Principal  of  school  in  New  Jersey. 

(d)  Children  in  New  Jersey  school. 

3.  Written  compositions 

(a)  Industries  of  North  Carolina. 

(b)  Roads  of  North  Carolina. 

(c)  Outstanding  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina. 
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(d)  Original  poems. 

(e)  Original  songs. 

(f)  Play. 

4.  Oral  composition 

(a)  Selecting  title  of  booklet. 

(b)  Selecting  content. 

(c)  Discussing  and  organizing  suitable  material  for  topics 
in  content. 

(d)  Discussing  and  selecting  the  best  of  their  original  work, 
such  as,  poem,  song,  and  play. 

b.  Reading  experience 

1.  Hill's  North  Carolina  History. 

2.  Connor's  North  Carolina  History. 

3.  Wheeler's  North  Carolina  History. 

4.  History  of  Halifax  County. 

5.  Manual  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  History  Facts  in  Sunday's  News  and  Observer. 

7.  Books  from  University  Extension  Division 

(a)  Manufacturers  United  States  Census — 143. 

(b)  North  Carolina  Year  Book,  1926. 

(c)  Atlantic  Coastline. 

(d)  United  States  Instructor. 

(e)  North  Carolina  Fifth  State. 

c.  Geography  experience 

1.  Locating  places  of  importance. 

2.  Finding  the  state's  natural  resources. 

3.  Map  of  North  Carolina  used  in  locating  places  noted  for  im- 

portant manufacturing,  agricultural  regions,  mineral, 
and  lumbering  regions,  and  fishing  industry. 

d.  Arithmetic  experience 

1.  Making,  planning,  and  solving  problems  based  on  the  com- 
parative values  of  North  Carolina's  resources.  Example: 
North  Carolina's  total  value  of  farm  crops  is  $18,661,000 
and  her  mineral  products'  value  is  $10,000,000.  What 
percent  of  her  crop  value  is  her  mineral  value? 

e.  Spelling  experience 

1.  Listing  and  using  for  spelling  lessons  all  words  that  needed 
to  be  studied  by  class. 

f.  History  experience 

1.  Gaining  historical  information  through  wide  and  extensive 

reading. 

2.  Visiting  Halifax,  their  old  historic  county  seat,  in  search  of 

information. 

3.  Visiting  Raleigh,  their  state  capital. 

g.  Art  experience 

Making  a  cotton  poster  which  portrayed  for  the  New  Jersey 
children  cotton  in  all  of  its  stages,  from  the  raw  material 
to  finished  manufactured  product. 

h.  Dramatic  art 

1.  Creating  and  producing  playlet  to  set  forth  certain  outstand- 

ing points  in  North  Carolina  history. 

2.  Making  North  Carolina  booklet,  "The  Key  to  the  Tar  Heel 

State". 
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i.    Social  experiences 

1.  Working  together  in  happy  social  groups. 

2.  Broadening  social  life  by  visits  to  county  seat  and  state 

capital. 

III.     Summary  of  Outcomes 

a.  Developing  a  co-operative  spirit  in  working  together. 

b.  Skill  in  planning  and  judging. 

c.  Independence  in  getting  information. 

d.  Courtesy  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

e.  A  development  and  better  understanding  of  their  state  which 

has  brought  about  a  more  appreciative  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  the  child  that  will  build  strong  citizenship. 

f.  The  clinching  of  certain  historical,  geographical,  and  industrial 

facts  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  state. 

g.  Broadening  their  horizon  to  take  in  children  of  other  states. 


NORTH  CAROLINA — THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  Lemon  Springs  School,  Lee  County 
I.  Situation 

1.  The  children  were  studying  the  geography  of  North  Carolina 
and  decided  that  they  wanted  to  find  out  all  they  could 
about  the  state  in  which  they  live. 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

1.  To  find  out  how  North  Carolina  ranks  with  the  other  states. 

2.  To  find  out  in  what  the  different  sections  of  our  State  rank  first. 

3.  To  see  how  many  interesting  facts  they  could  gather  about  the 

state. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  "Essentials  of  Geography,"  Book  II. 

2.  "North  Carolina,  the  Land  of  Opportunity." 

3.  "North  Carolina,  the  Fifth  State  Today." 

4.  "North  Carolina  Teacher." 

5.  "The  North  Carolina  Yearbook" — 1927. 

6.  Magazines. 

7.  Newspapers. 

8.  Old  textbooks. 

9.  Booklets  and  catalogues  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  edu- 

cational institutions. 
10.  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds. 

IV.  Subject  Matter  Content  which  Helped  to  Solve  the  Problem 
1.  Geography 

a.  Reported  on  the  products  of  every  county  in,  the  State. 

b.  Discussed  reasons  for  the  location  of  certain  industries. 

c.  Studied  the  proportion  of  white  and  colored  population  in 

each  county  and  discussed  reasons  for  same. 

d.  Studied  proportion  of  rural  and  city  population  in  each 

county  and  discussed  reasons  for  same. 

e.  Made  a  trip  to  Raleigh  and  visited: 

(1)  Museum. 

(2)  Capitol. 

(3)  Church  of  Good  Shepherd. 
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(4)  Catholic  Cathedral. 

(5)  Hall  of  History. 

(6)  Pullen  Park. 

(7)  State  Hospital. 

(8)  Penitentiary. 

(9)  State  School  for  Blind. 
(10)  Methodist  Orphanage. 

2.  Reading 

a.  Consulted  bulletins  from 

(1)  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

(2)  Colleges  in  State. 

(3)  Manufacturing  plants. 

b.  Consulted  newspapers  and  magazines. 

3.  History 

a.  Learned  history  of  the  state  from  study  of  bulletins  and  "The 

Land  of  Opportunity". 

b.  Learned  history  through  visit  to  Raleigh. 

c.  Study  of  outstanding  men  of  state. 

4.  English 

a.  Oral  and  written  reports  on 

(1)  Counties. 

(2)  Trip  to  Raleigh. 

b.  Class  discussions. 

c.  Letters  written  to 

(1)  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

(2)  Manufacturing  plants. 

(3)  Colonel  Olds. 

(4)  Colleges. 

5.  Spelling 

a.  Learned  to  spell  new  words  through  use  of  same. 

6.  Industrial  arts 

a.  Made  booklet  in  which  were  pasted  reports  on  counties  and 

accounts  of  trip  to  Raleigh. 

b.  Pasted  booklets  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  on  heavy 

card  board  paper  and  labeled  same. 

7.  Arithmetic 

a.  Computation  of  proportions  in  population  and  industries. 
Probable  Outcomes. 

1.  Knowledges 

a.  Children  learned 

(1)  Size  and  shape  of  State. 

(2)  Size  and  shape  of  counties. 

(3)  Size  of  outstanding  cities. 

(4)  County  seats. 

b.  Determined  sections  leading  in  certain  industries. 

c.  Learned  leading  state  institutions. 

d.  Learned  leading  men  of  State  both  past  and  present. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

a.  Ability  to  gather  and  organize  material  for  class  reports. 

b.  Ability  to  address  classmates. 

c.  Skill  in  penmanship. 

d.  Enlargement  of  vocabulary. 
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e.  Ability  to  meet  business  concerns. 

(1)  Through  writing. 

(2)  Through  conversation. 

f.  Ability  to  spell. 

3.  Attitudes  and  appreciations 

a.  An  appreciation  of  the  State. 

b.  An  appreciation  of  State  and  denominational  institutions. 

c.  An  appreciation  of  the  resources  of  our  State. 

d.  Pleasure  in  collecting  samples  and  booklets. 

e.  Pleasure  in  making  booklets. 

f.  Pleasure  in  making  trip  to  Raleigh. 


WATER  POWER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Seventh  Grade,  Conway  School,  Northampton  County 
I.  Situation 

The  question  arose,  "Just  how  much  water  power  is  in  North 
Carolina?"  How  much  is  used  to  generate  electricity 
and  how  much  more  can  be  developed? 

II.     Statement  of  Problem 

What  are  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  water  power  in  North 
Carolina. 

III.  Sources  of  Material  and  Information 

1.  State  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  University  Extension  Service,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3.  Secretary  of  Eastern  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kinston, 

N.  C. 

4.  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

IV.  Types  of  Experiences 

1.  Oral  English 

a.  Discussion  of  plans  for  making  sand  table. 

b.  Deciding  what  scene  should  be  placed  on  sand  table  to  show 

one  of  the  uses  of  water  power. 

c.  Discussing  the  things  that  should  be  collected  for  the  sand 

table  and  what  each  child  should  do  to  help. 

d.  Deciding  where  the  roads  should  be  made,  what  they  should 

be  made  of,  and  the  scale  to  be  used  in  measuring  the 
distance. 

2.  Written  English 

a.  Letters  written  by  class  to  different  companies  for  infor- 

mation. 

b.  Notes  taken  from  the  material  that  was  received  and  pre- 

pared for  a  class  note  book. 

c.  A  note  book  recording  the  work  that  was  clone  each  day  on 

the  sand  table. 

3.  Reading 

a.  Reading  the  material  that  was  sent  to  us  by  different  com- 
panies. 
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b.  Study  of  text  book  to  find  where  the  leading  factory  towns 

are  located  and  how  the  power  is  produced. 
Arithmetic 

a.  Measuring  and  computing  cost. 

b.  Computing  distance  between  two  points  by  given  scale. 

c.  Finding  area  of  sand  table. 
Industrial  arts 

a.  Making  the  power  house. 

b.  Building  roads  to  represent  tar  and  gravel  roads. 

c.  Making  and  putting  up  sign  posts. 

d.  Putting  up  light  posts  and  wires. 

e.  Illustrating  river  with  glass  and  drawing  paper,  also  build- 
ing the  river  bridges  and  banks. 

f.  Making  attractive  backs  for  note  book. 
Social 

a.  Class  working  on  common  unit. 

b.  Social  groups  working  on  different  things. 

c.  Leadership  developed  as  necessity  arose. 

d.  Judgment  of  the  ability  of  certain  members  of  the  class. 

V.  Outcomes 

1.  Knowledges 

a.  How  to  write  a  business  letter. 

b.  How  to  take  notes. 

c.  How  to  measure  and  cut  timber. 

d.  How  to  measure  by  a  given  scale. 

e.  How  to  make  houses  of  paper. 

f.  How  to  paint. 

g.  How  to  work  together. 

h.  How  to  find  needed  material. 

2.  Habits  and  skills 

a.  Better  use  of  tools  and  paints. 

b.  Carefully  measuring  lumber  before  cutting. 

c.  Care  of  floor  and  desks  in  sawing,  hammering,  and  painting. 

3.  Attitudes 

a.  A  desire  to  learn  more  about  water  power. 

b.  Appreciation  of  the  finished  product. 

VI.     Stimulation  to  Further  Activities 

1.  A  desire  to  build  something  else. 

Children  have  already  built  and  painted  a  folded  screen  of 
three  sections. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  materials  in  this  bulletin  were  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret  Hayes, 
rural  supervisor  in  Craven  County.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  various  causes  for  retardation  in  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  among  the  public  school  children 
of  that  county  and  to  suggest  remedial  measures. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  Director  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  of  Miss  Hattie  Parrott  of  the  same 
division  this  bulletin  is  printed  in  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  valuable 
to  superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
class  room  instruction  in  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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A  DIAGNOSTIC  STUDY  IN  ARITHMETIC 


The  need  for  this  study  arose  when  the  school  children  of  Craven 
County,  North  Carolina,  showed  persistent  retardation  in  arithmetic  fun- 
damentals. This  condition  did  not  yield  to  continued  efforts  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  supervisor.  Therefore  a  systematic  investigation  was 
made  with  the  purpose  of  securing  data  about  this  situation,  studying 
the  bearing  on  the  problem  of  these  data,  and  arriving  at  some  helpful 
conclusions. 

Statement  of  The  Problem 

The  problem,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  What  causes  these  pupils  to  be 
unable  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  arithmetic,  and  how  can  this  condition 
be  improved? 

APPROACHES 

There  are  four  approaches  to  the  problem:  (1)  A  statistical  treat- 
ment of  the  scores  made  by  pupils  in  grades  3-8,  inclusive,  on  Woody 
Fundamentals.  (2)  A  practical  analysis  of  the  papers  just  referred  to. 
This  analysis  included  (a)  a  tabulation  of  examples  missed  in  each 
grade  and  calculation  of  percents  to  And  what  types  of  exercises  are 
generally  missed,  and  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  errors.  (3)  Indi- 
vidual diagnostic  tests  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions  to  find  out  mental 
habits  that  retard  the  work  and  make  it  inaccurate.  The  Buswell-John 
test  was  used,  and  supplemented  by  skillful  questioning.  (4)  Close  ob- 
servation of  the  children  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  each  of  these  methods  of  approach  has 
certain  defects,  inherent  in  its  nature.  However,  the  strong  points  of 
one  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  another.  Each  method  gives  in- 
formation that  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way;  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  most  significant  information  was  that  gained  by  the  individual 
tests  and  the  close  observation  of  the  pupils  themselves.  These  revealed 
the  mental  habits  of  the  pupils. 

Statistical  Treatment  of  Data  From  Survey  Tests 

Scores  available  for  investigation  were  secured  by  administering  the 
Woody  Series  B  Form  1  test  in  fundamentals  to  745  pupils  in  the  Craven 
County  schools,  distributed  through  the  grades  as  follows:  195,  151, 
160,  144  and  95  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  respectively.  Tests  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1926-1927. 
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Data  are  given  in  the  frequency  table  below: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Grade 

4 

Grade 

5 

Grade 

6 

Grade 

7 

Grade 

8 

Fre- 

Fre- 

Fre- 

Fre- 

Fre- 

Score  quency 

Score  quency 

Score  quency 

Score  quency 

Score  quency 

42 

1 

50 

1 

56 

2 

63 

3 

68 

1 

41 

0 

48 

3 

54 

4 

62 

3 

67 

1 

40 

1 

46 

2 

52 

6 

61 

3 

66 

5 

39 

2 

44 

5 

50 

12 

60 

3 

65 

6 

38 

2 

42 

11 

48 

13 

59 

4 

64 

3 

37 

4 

40 

12 

46 

17 

58 

7 

63 

4 

36 

5 

38 

21 

44 

23 

57 

12 

62 

6 

35 

5 

36 

25 

42 

20 

56 

13 

61 

7 

34 

3 

34 

20 

40 

21 

55 

3 

60 

6 

33 

8 

32 

14 

38 

13 

54 

9 

59 

6 

32 

10 

30 

9 

36 

8 

53 

6 

58 

6 

31 

7 

28 

9 

34 

9 

52 

8 

57 

6 

30 

12 

26 

5 

32 

5 

51 

6 

56 

6 

29 

6 

24 

3 

30 

1 

50 

3 

55 

7 

28 

8 

22 

4 

28 

2 

49 

6 

54 

4 

27 

11 

20 

4 

26 

2 

48 

5 

53 

3 

26 

19 

18 

1 

24 

1 

47 

7 

52 

6 

25 

11 

16 

0 

22 

0 

46 

5 

51 

4 

24 

8 

14 

0 

20 

0 

45 

4 

50 

1 

23 

7 

12 

1 

18 

1 

44 

5 

49 

0 

22 

10 

10 

1 

__ 



43 

4 

48 

0 

21 

7 

42 

3 

47 

3 

20 

12 

41 

7 

46 

1 

19 

4 

40 

3 

45 

1 

18 

7 

39 

1 

44 

3 

17 

3 

38 

2 

16 

2 

37 

4 

15 

6 

36 

1 

14 

4 

35 

3 

13 

3 

34 

1 

12 

2 

11 

2 

10 

1 

9 
8 

0 
2 

As  a  means  to  interpreting  the  data  the  following  measures  were  com- 
puted: Arithmetic  means  and  medians;  absolute  and  semi-interquartile 
ranges;  mean  and  standard  deviations;  and  total,  partial  and  multiple 
correlations  of  the  fundamental  scores  with  reading  and  reasoning  scores 
for  the  same  pupils  obtained  at  the  same  time.  When  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  value  errors  of  the  measures  were  computed. 

The  arithmetic  means  of  grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  25.98,  35.48, 
43.28,  50.98,  and  58.50,  respectively,  with  P.  E.  of  .33579,  .37289,  .34795, 
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.409197,  and  .39427,  respectively.  Mediums  are:  26.34,  36.36,  43.74, 
50.62  and  58.42. 

Absolute  ranges  for  grades  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  34,  40,  38,  29,  and 
24  respectively;  semi-interquartile  ranges:  5.58,  6.98,  6.47,  5.41,  and 
3.88  with  probable  errors  of  .26415,  .29334,  .27371,  .32231,  and  .31015, 
respectively.  Standard  deviations:  6.92,  6.80,  6.50,  7.28  and  5.67,  with 
probable  errors  of  .23741,  .26365,  .24363,  .289319,  and  .27876,  respect- 
ively; 10-90  percentile  ranges  are:  19.18,  15.98,  15.07,  18.45,  and  13.92, 
respectively. 

Where  reading  is  represented  by  1,  reasoning  2,  and  fundamentals 
3,  total  correlations  for  the  grades  all  taken  together  are  as  follows: 

r12  =  .636 ;  r23  =  .822 ;  and  r13  =  .715. 

(Scatter  diagram  was  used  with  Karl  Pearson's  formula.) 
Using  the  same  notation,  partial  correlations  were  found  as  follows: 
r123  =  .121;  r132  =  .437;  r,31  =  .687. 

Values  found  for  multiple  correlations  are: 

R128  =  .72;  R213  =  .83;  R312  =  .86. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  are  retarded  5,  7,  6,  7,  and  3  months  respectively,  using  grade 
norms.  The  lesser  retardation  of  grade  8  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  scores  were  available  for  the  repeaters  in  this  grade.  Pupils 
in  the  rural  schools  of  this  county  are  doing  work  in  fundamentals  over 
half  a  year  before  the  national  standard.  Also,  if  a  large  number  of 
means  for  these  grades  in  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina  were  com- 
puted, it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  true  means  will  lie  within  the 
Craven  County  means  -f  2  P.  E.,  as  follows: 

25.30  to  26.66,  grade  ability  3.3  to  3.4. 

34.74  to  36.22,  grade  ability  4.1  to  4.2. 

42.58  to  43.98,  grade  ability  5.1  to  5.2. 

50.16  to  51.80,  grade  ability  6.1  to  6.2. 

57.72  to  59.28,  grade  ability  7.4  to  7.7. 
The  absolute  range  though  not  very  significant,  is  wide  in  all  cases, 
widest  in  grade  5  and  narrowest  in  grade  8.  The  latter  is  probably  due 
to  the  same  reason  given  for  relatively  small  retardation.  Semi-inter- 
quartile ranges  show  a  greater  clustering  of  the  scores  of  the  middle 
50  per  cent  in  grade  8,  with  grade  7  next  and  the  greatest  scattering 
in  grade  5.  10-90  percentile  ranges  give  a  closer  clustering  in  grade  4. 
Probably  there  are  more  pupils  with  low  I.  Q's,  in  grade  5,  but  the 
general  preparation  for  normal  pupils  may  be  poor  in  grade  4.  The 
most  important  measure  of  variability,  the  standard  deviation,  narrows 
the  picture  of  the  distribution  by  showing  that  68.26  per  cent  of  the 
cases  fall  between  mean  -f  sigma,  or  in  these  cases: 

19.06  to  32.90,  grade~ability  3.1  to  3.8. 

28.68  to  46.28,  grade  ability  3.5  to  5.6. 

36.78  to  49.78,  grade  ability  4.2  to  6.1. 

43.70  to  58.26,  grade  ability  5.3  to  7.5. 

52.83  to  64.17,  grade  ability  6.4  to  8.4. 
This  shows  a  rather  wide  range  for  normal  pupils  within  the  grade. 
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The  relationships  as  indicated  by  the  total  correlations  are  very  close 
for  reasoning  with  fundamentals  and  reading  with  fundamentals,  and 
close  for  reading  with  reasoning.  Evidently  the  subjects  are  all  three 
highly  interrelated  and  the  values  found  suggested  that  fundamentals 
play  the  most  important  part  in  the  trio.  Since  the  number  of  cases 
(745)  makes  this  a  fair  sample  there  is  probably  a  high  degree  of  re- 
lationship between  these  subjects  in  the  rural  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  whole.  The  partial  correlations  give  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  shown  by  the  total  correlations.  With  funda- 
mentals held  constant,  the  correlation  between  reading  and  reasoning 
reduces  from  .636  to  .121,  therefore  the  correlation  between  reading  and 
reasoning  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  skills  in  fundamentals.  With 
reading  held  constant  the  correlation  reduces  from  .8  2  2  to  .687.  Evi- 
dently some,  but  not  many  of  the  difficulties  in  problem  solving  and 
working  exercises  in  fundamentals  are  due  to  inability  to  read  the 
problems.  With  reasoning  held  constant  the  correlation  between  read- 
ing and  fundamentals  reduces  from  .715  to  .437.  This  is  an  indication 
that  the  relation  between  fundamentals  and  problem  solving  is  very 
much  stronger  than  that  between  fundamentals  and  other  subjects,  both 
when  these  other  factors  are  present,  and  when  they  are  eliminated. 
This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  multiple  correlations  be- 
tween reading  and  the  combined  effects  of  the  other  two  is  relatively 
lower  than  the  correlation  of  the  combined  effects  of  reading  and  fun- 
damentals on  reasoning,  and  also,  lower  than  the  correlation  of  the 
combined  effects  of  reading  and  reasoning  on  fundamentals.  All  these 
can  be  taken  as  indications  only,  but  they  lead  to  the  belief  that  a 
knowledge  of  fundamentals  is  the  first  and  most  important  essential  in 
the  arithmetic  situation  and  the  reading  and  reasoning  are  both  of 
great  importance  in  this  connection. 

Practical  Analysis  of  Pupils'  Papers 

In  the  study  of  the  actual  exercises  the  procedure  was  different.  The 
point  of  view  here  was  a  seeking  for  cause,  while  the  statistical  treat- 
ment was  designed  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  data. 

a.  Tabulation  to  find  types  of  examples  missed 

The  practical  treatment  of  the  results  consisted  of  the  following  steps: 

(1)  a  determination  by  the  course  of  study  of  the  examples  on  the 
test  sheet  that  pupils  completing  each  grade  might  be  expected  to  work; 

(2)  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  pupils  missing  these  examples;  (3) 
a  conversion  of  these  into  percentages;  (4)  an  analysis  of  examples 
missed  by  as  many  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining types  of  errors,  difficulties  and  interesting  peculiarities  in- 
cident to  teaching  and  learning  fundamentals;  (5)  a  summary  of  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  study  outlined  above. 

b.  Analysis  of  examples  missed  by  types  of  errors 

Following  this  plan  a  careful  tabulation  of  errors  counting  numbers 
of  pupils  making  each  type  of  error  rather  than  actual  number  of 
errors  made,  the  information  that  follows  was  obtained.  Since  in  many 
cases  of  unfinished  examples  some  types  of  errors  connote  others,  the 
errors  given  in  all  cases  are  a  minimum  number. 
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In  general  pupils  entering  grade  4  from  grade  3  may  be  expected 
to  work  3  2  examples  on  the  test  paper,  distributed  as  follows:  sub- 
traction, examples  1-17;  multiplication  1-18;  addition  1-16;  division 
1-19.  Pupils  in  grade  3  have  failed  to  fix  examples  of  the  type  13,  14, 
and  17,  in  subtraction,  8,  9,  11,  13,  16  and  18  in  multiplication.  7, 
10,  13,  14,  16  in  addition,  and  1,  2,  7,  8,  11,  14,  15,  17,  19  in  division. 

Several  interesting  facts  were  observed.  In  multiplication  by  zero 
pupils  so  often  say  "one  times"  the  number.  Often  the  minuend  was 
taken  for  the  subtrahend  when  the  latter  was  larger,  as  16  —  9  —  13. 
The  answer  for  an  example  of  equation  form  was  often  reversed,  as 
14  of  128  =  23.  A  number  times  zero  is  often  given  as  one  times  the 
number.  When  there  is  a  zero  in  the  multiplier  and  a  carried  number 
is  to  be  added  to  the  multiplier  times  it,  pupils  often  put  down  the  zero 
only. 

Types  of  errors  most  generally  made  in  the  beginning  of  grade  4  in 
order  of  importance  as  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  errors  are  as  follows: 

In  subtraction,  errors  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more  difficult  sub- 
traction facts,  ignorance  of  the  type  of  exercises  with  two  figures  in 
minuend  and  subtrahend,  incorrect  borrowing  and  incorrect  handling  of 
the  zero  in  subtraction. 

Errors  in  multiplication  are  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  more 
difficult  multiplication  facts,  incorrect  handling  of  zero  in  multiplier 
and  multiplicand,  and  incorrect  carrying  where  multiplicand  is  larger. 

In  division,  errors  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more  difficult  division 
facts,  zero  difficulties  in  division,  trouble  with  remainder,  unfamiliar 
form  (equation)  and  inability  to  handle  exercises  with  large  dividends. 

In  addition,  errors  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more  difficult  additive 
facts,  incorrect  carrying,  errors  in  higher  decade  addition,  unfamiliar 
form  and  ignorance  of  type  of  exercise  with  two  figures  or  more  in 
addends. 

For  pupils  entering  grade  5  from  grade  4  it  was  found  that  in  gen- 
eral they  may  be  expected  to  work  41  examples  on  the  test  sheet,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  1-19  in  subtraction,  1-18  in  multiplication,  1-16, 
22,  28  in  addition,  and  1-23  in  division.  Pupils  in  grade  4  have  failed 
to  fix  examples  of  the  types  14,  17,  19,  in  subtraction;   9,  11,  12,  13, 

16,  18,  26  in  multiplication;  14,  16,  22,  23,  in  addition  and  11,  14,  15, 

17,  19,  23,  28  in  division. 

Several  interesting  points  were  observed.  Pupils  sometimes  put  down 
whole  number  in  the  product  instead  of  carrying  this  number.  A  very 
prevalent  error  is  giving  the  answer  in  long  division  with  zero  omitted 
as  2  9/29  for  20  9/29.  Zero  is  sometimes  put  in  quotient  where  it 
does  not  belong  as  7032  for  732.  Where  the  number  is  carried  and 
there  is  a  zero  in  the  multiplier  pupils  often  put  zero  in  product,  in- 
stead of  the  number  carried.  Remainders  are  often  placed  over  divi- 
dend instead  of  divisor.  In  addition  carried  number  is  sometimes  drawn 
down  as  5  29  for  7  9.  Often  a  zero  in  multiplier  causes  wrong  placing 
of  products.  Errors  in  the  more  difficult  combinations  sometimes  connote 
errors  in  carrying.  Where  there  are  errors  in  estimating  quotient  these 
would  usually  be  accompanied  by  errors  in  handling  remainders  but 
since  the  example  is  unfinished  it  is  impossible  to  tell.    In  the  same  way 
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errors  in  bridging  nearly  always  connote  errors  in  carrying.  Example 
23  in  division  contains  a  zero  difficulty  but  since  it  was  tried  by  so 
few  the  errors  could  not  be  tabulated.  Therefore  the  errors  tabulated 
in  each  case  are  the  minimum  number. 

Types  of  errors  made  by  pupils  completing  grade  4  and  entering  grade 

5  are: 

In  subtraction,  errors  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more  difficult  sub- 
traction combinations,  reversing  process  when  subtrahend  digit  is  larger 
than  corresponding  digit  in  minuend,  those  due  to  zero  difficulties,  bor- 
rowing, unfamiliar  equation  forms,  confused  process  and  careless  errors 
(copying,  etc.) 

In  multiplication,  types  of  errors  made  are  those  due  to  ignorance  of 
more  difficult  multiplicative  facts,  carrying  zero  difficulties,  unfamiliar 
equation  form,  confusion  of  process  (harmful  transfer)  incorrect  placing 
of  partial  products,  and  careless  errors  (such  as  placing  decimal  where 
they  do  not  belong,  copying,  etc.) 

In  addition,  types  of  errors,  are  those  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more 
difficult  addition  combinations,  inability  to  handle  higher  decade  ad- 
dition, zero  difficulties,  carrying,  unfamiliar  equation  form,  confused 
process,  and  careless  errors. 

For  pupils  entering  grade  6  from  grade  5  it  was  found  that  in  gen- 
eral pupils  may  be  expected  to  work  48  examples  distributed  as  follows: 
1-20  in  subtraction,  1-18  in  multiplication,  1-23  in  addition,  and  1-27  in 
division.  Pupils  in  grade  5  have  failed  to  fix  examples  of  the  type  1, 
7,  19,  20  in  subtraction,  8-18,  24,  26  in  multiplication,  20-23  in  addition 
and  17,  19,  23,  27  in  division. 

Several  interesting  facts  were  observed.  Remainders  were  often  put 
over  the  dividend  instead  of  the  divisor.  Errors  in  estimating  quotients 
usually  connote  errors  in  bringing  down  terms  of  dividend.  Subtraction 
in  long  division  is  often  wrong  because  figures  are  not  put  in  the  right 
places  to  be  subtracted. 

Types  of  errors  in  subtraction  made  by  pupils  entering  grade  6  are 
those  due  to  ignorance  of  more  difficult  subtraction  combinations,  incor- 
rect borrowing,  zero  difficulties,  confused  processes,  careless  errors,  failure 
to  reduce  to  lowest  terms,  putting  denominator  under  integer,  unfamiliar 
equation  form,  drawing  down  fractions,  not  multiplying  by  numerator 
or  dividing  by  denominator,  and  subtracting  the  denominator  from  the 
multiplicand. 

Types  of  errors  in  multiplication  are:  more  difficult  combinations,  car- 
rying, zero,  partial  products,  confused  errors  in  computation,  failure  to 
reduce  to  lowest  terms,  error  in  reducing  to  whole  or  mixed  number, 
putting  denominator  under  integer,  equation,  drawing  down  fractions, 
not  trying,  not  multiplying  by  numerator  or  dividing  by  denominator, 
and  subtracting  denominator  from  multiplicand. 

Types  of  errors  in  addition  are  those  due  to  ignorance  of  more  difficult 
addition  combinations,  incorrect  carrying,  zero  difficulty,  inability  to 
handle  higher  decade  addition,  confused  process,  careless  errors,  failure 
to  reduce  to  lowest  terms,  unfamiliar  equation  form,  failure  to  place 
decimal,  and  multiplying  denominator. 
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Types  of  errors  in  division  are  those  due  to  ignorance  of  more  difficult 
combinations,  inability  to  estimate  quotients,  zero  difficulties,  incorrect 
bringing  down,  confused  process,  careless  errors,  failure  to  reduce  to 
lowest  terms,  unfamiliar  equation  form,  inability  to  handle  remainders, 
incorrect  placing  of  decimal  and  adding  in  numerator. 

For  pupils  entering  grade  7  from  grade  6  it  was  found  that  in  gen- 
eral pupils  may  be  expected  to  work  5  5  examples  on  the  test,  distributed 
as  follows:  1-25  in  subtraction,  1-29  multiplication,  1-36  in  addition, 
and  1-27  in  division.  Pupils  in  grade  6  have  failed  to  fix  examples  of 
the  type  19,  20,  24,  25  in  subtraction,  12-29  in  multiplication,  16,  20-36 
in  addition,  and  17,  19,  23,  27  in  division. 

Types  of  errors  in  subtraction  made  by  pupils  entering  grade  7  are 
those  due  to  ignorance  of  the  more  difficult  combinations,  incorrect  bor- 
rowing, zero  difficulties,  drawing  down  fractions,  integer  treated  as  a 
fraction,  not  getting  to  common  denominator  and  confused  process. 

Types  of  errors  in  multiplication  are  those  due  to  insufficient  knowledge 
of  more  difficult  combinations,  incorrect  carrying,  zero  difficulties,  in- 
correct handling  of  partial  products,  bringing  down  fractions,  incorrect 
placing  of  decimals,  careless,  confused  process  and  failure  to  reduce  to 
lowest  terms. 

Errors  in  addition  are  those  due  to  ignorance  of  more  difficult  addition 
combinations,  incorrect  carrying,  inability  to  do  higher  decade  addition, 
adding  denominator,  unfamiliar  equation  form,  multiplying  denominator, 
not  getting  common  denominator,  inability  to  handle  denominate  num- 
bers, incorrect  placing  of  decimal  and  not  reducing  to  lowest  terms. 

Errors  in  division  are  those  due  to  inability  to  estimate  quotients,  zero 
difficulties,  incorrect  bringing  down,  unfamiliar  equation  form,  inability 
to  handle  remainders,  incorrect  placing  of  decimal,  adding  numerator, 
careless  and  harmful  transfer. 

For  pupils  entering  grade  8  from  grade  7  it  was  found  that  in  gen- 
eral pupils  may  be  expected  to  work  58  examples  distributed  as  follows: 
1-27  in  subtraction,  1-33  in  multiplication,  1-36  in  addition  and  1-30 
in  division.  Pupils  in  grade  7  have  failed  to  fix  the  following  types  of 
examples:  25,  27  in  subtraction;  18,  26,  27,  29,  33  in  multiplication 
20,  21,  22,  24,  30,  33,  36  in  addition;  and  19,  23,  27,  28,  30  in  division. 
In  many  cases  fractions  were  not  tried. 

Types  of  errors  in  subtraction  made  by  pupils  entering  grade  8  from 
grade  7  are  those  due  to  incorrect  borrowing,  drawing  down  fractions, 
integers  treated  as  fractions,  not  getting  common  denominator,  harm- 
ful transfer  and  inability  to  handle  denominate  numbers. 

Types  of  errors  in  multiplication  are  those  due  to  insufficient  knowledge 
of  more  difficult  combinations,  incorrect  carrying,  incorrect  handling  of 
partial  products,  drawing  down  fractions,  incorrect  placing  of  decimal, 
failure  to  reduce  to  lowest  terms,  harmful  transfer,  careless,  failure  to 
multiply  by  numerator  or  divide  by  denominator,  and  multiplying  the 
denominator. 

Types  of  errors  in  addition  are  those  due  to  incorrect  carrying,  in- 
correct borrowing,  inability  to  do  higher  decade  addition,  failure  with 
denominate  numbers,  incorrect  placing  of  decimal,  not  reducing  to  lowest 
terms,  and  not  getting  a  common  denominator. 

Types  of  errors  in  division  are  those  due  to  inability  to  estimate  quo- 
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tients,  zero  difficulties,  incorrect  bringing  down  terms  of  dividend,  in- 
ability to  handle  remainders,  subtraction  in  long  division,  harmful  trans- 
fer, wrong  inversion  and  incorrect  placing  of  the  decimal. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  briefly  shown  from  the  above  study 
(a)  there  has  been  insufficient  drill  on  the  more  difficult  combinations 
in  all  four  fundamentals;  (b)  some  hard  things  such  as  handling  the 
zero,  long  division,  carrying  and  borrowing  have  been  inadequately  taught 
and  insufficient  drill  has  been  furnished;  (c)  drills  given  have  not  always 
fitted  children's  needs. 

Individual  Diagnostic  Tests  to  Fnd  Out  Mental  Habits  That  Slow  Up  Work 
and  Make  It  Inaccurate 

The  third  approach  to  the  problem  is  the  use  of  the  individual  diag- 
nostic tests  to  determine  the  mental  habits  that  slow  up  the  pupil's  work 
and  make  it  inaccurate. 

a.  A  test  admirably  suited  for  individual  testing  is  the  Buswell-John. 
The  pupils'  sheet  contains  exercises  involving  all  the  known  difficulties 
in  the  four  fundamentals.  The  teachers'  sheet  contains  the  same  exer- 
cises with  a  list  of  the  bad  habits  usually  observed  in  each  of  the  four 
fundamental  operations. 

b.  As  the  pupils  work  aloud  the  examiner  carefully  observes  and 
questions  him  and  is  able  to  discover  his  bad  habits. 

PLAN  OF  WORK,  RESULTS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 

In  this  case  the  supervisor  selected  three  children,  one  slow,  one 
average,  and  one  superior,  from  each  of  the  grades  3-7  in  six  schools 
of  widely  varying  types  in  the  county.  This  made  a  group  of  represen- 
tative grades,  each  grade  comprising  eighteen  children:  six  superior,  six 
average,  and  six  slow  pupils.  A  careful  testing  of  these  ninety  pupils 
gave  information  as  to  the  number,  and  kinds  of  bad  habits  prevalent 
in  each  group  in  each  grade,  and  also  showed  types  of  examples  missed 
by  each  group.  These  were  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  as  shown 
as  follows: 

For  Grade  4 

1.  Addition:  Errors  in  combinations,  counting  added  carried  number 
last,  forgot  to  add  carried  number,  repeated  work  after  partly  done, 
carried  wrong  number,  wrote  number  to  be  carried,  irregular  pro- 
cedure in  column,  used  wrong  fundamental  operation,  and  dropped 
back  one  or  more  tens. 

2.  Subtraction:  Errors  in  combinations,  did  not  allow  for  having"  bor- 
rowed, counting,  subtracted  minuend  from  subtrahend,  put  zero  in 
front  of  answer,  (as  follows,  0  6  for  6),  failed  to  borrow  (gave  zero 
as  answer),  added  instead  of  subtracting,  and  ignored  a  digit. 

3.  Multiplication :  Errors  in  combinations,  errors  due  to  zero  in  mul- 
tiplier, errors  in  addition,  errors  in  single  zero  combinations  (zero 
as  multiplier),  omitted  digit  in  multiplier,  error  in  adding  the  car- 
ried number,  carried  a  wrong  number,  forgot  to  carry,  counted  to 
carry,  wrote  rows  of  zeros,  errors  in  position  of  partial  product, 
errors  in  writing  product,  used  wrong  process  (added),  wrote  car- 
ried number,  confused  products  when  multiplier  had  two  or  more 
digits,  and  errors  in  carrying  zero. 
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4.  Division:  Errors  in  division  combinations,  errors  in  subtraction, 
errors  in  multiplication,  found  quotient  by  trial  multiplication, 
omitted  digit  in  dividend,  used  remainder  larger  than  divisor,  omitted 
final  remainder,  omitted  zero  resulted  from  another  digit,  not  re- 
ducing remainder  to  lowest  terms,  neglected  to  use  remainder  within 
problem,  used  long  division  for  short  division,  and  used  too  large 
a  product. 

Examples  missed  by  pupils,  in  order  of  frequency  are:    (See  Buswell- 
John  Test  Sheet). 

For  superior  group  of  pupils: 

Addition:  21,  19,  5,  18,  20,  22,  23. 
Subtraction:  17. 

Multiplication:  16,  17,  18,  14,  15. 
Division:  16,  17,  15,  11,  12,  13,  14,  8,  9. 

For  average  group  of  pupils: 
Addition:  19,  20,  21,  22,  8. 

Subtraction:  15,  18,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16. 
Multiplication:  16,  17,  18,  12,  9,  6,  13,  15,  14. 
Division:  16,  17,  10,  12,  14,  15,  13,  8,  9. 

For  slow  pupils: 

Addition:  21,  22,  19,  18,  4,  6,  9,  14,  17,  10,  12,  15,  20,  23. 
Subtraction:  11,  18,  14,  17,  15,  4,  5,  12,  13,  16. 
Multiplication:  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  11,  12,  9,  18,  5,  2,  10. 
Division:  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  10,  5,  11,  12,  2,  3,  6,  8,  9. 

For  Grade  5 

1.  Addition:  Errors  in  combinations,  added  carried  number  last,  count- 
ing, forgot  to  add  carried  number,  repeated  work  after  partly  done, 
irregular  procedure  in  column,  carried  wrong  number,  and  wrote  the 
number  to  be  carried. 

2.  Subtraction:  Did  not  allow  for  having  borrowed,  errors  in  com- 
binations, counting,  deducted  two  from  minuend  after  borrowing, 
and  subtracted  minuend  from  subtrahend. 

3.  Multiplication:  Errors  in  combinations,  carried  a  wrong  number, 
error  in  adding  carried  number,  errors  due  to  zero  in  multiplier, 
omitted  digit  in  multiplier,  error  in  single  zero  combinations  (zero 
as  multiplier)   and  wrote  carried  number. 

4.  Division:  Errors  in  division  combinations,  found  quotient  by  trial 
multiplication,  omitted  zero  resulting  from  another  digit,  errors  in 
subtraction,  used  remainder  larger  than  divisor,  used  long  divis- 
ion form  for  short  division,  omitted  final  remainder,  failed  to  reduce 
to  lowest  terms  (remainder),  omitted  digit  in  dividend,  and  re- 
peated part  of  multiplication  table. 

Examples  missed  by  pupils  in  order  of  frequency  are: 
For  superior  pupils: 

Addition:    21,  22,  18,  23,  14,  16. 
Multiplication:   14,  17,  22,  13,  15,  16,  18. 
Division:  17,  16,  18,  21,  12,  15,  20. 
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For  average  group  of  pupils: 

Addition:  21,  16,  18,  19,  22,  12,  15,  20,  23. 
Subtraction:  18,  21,  22,  13,  8,  15,  17,  19,  20. 
Multiplication:  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22,  12,  16,  21,  9,  14. 
Division:  19,  16,  17,  18,  21,  13,  14,  15,  11,  20,  12,  10. 

For  slow  group  of  pupils: 

Addition:  21,  22,  19,  23,  8,  9,  13,  17,  18,  20. 
Subtraction:  17,  18,  21,  22,  10,  19,  20,  13,  15. 

Multiplication:   17,  19,  21,  22,  12,  13,  15,  16,  20,  6,  18,  1,  2,  3, 
5,  11,  7. 

Division:  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  8,  11,  13,  14,  10,  5,  2,  6,  9. 

For  Grade  6 

1.  Addition:  Errors  in  combinations,  counting,  added  carried  number 
last,  forgot  to  add  carried  number,  repeated  work  after  partly  done, 
wrote  number  to  be  carried,  irregular  product  in  column,  and  added 
carried  number  irregularly. 

2.  Subtraction:  Errors  in  combination,  did  not  allow  for  having  bor- 
rowed, counting  said  example  backwards,  deducted  2  from  the  min- 
uend after  borrowing,  and  put  zero  in  front  of  answer  as  0  6  for  6. 

3.  Multiplication:  Errors  in  combinations,  errors  due  to  zero  in  mul- 
tiplication, counted  to  carry,  error  in  single  zero  combinations  (zero 
as  multiplier),  omit  digit  in  multiplier,  errors  in  addition,  wrote 
rows  of  zeros,  carried  a  wrong  number,  and  wrote  carried  numbers. 

4.  Division:  Errors  in  subtraction,  found  quotient  by  trial  multipli- 
cation, used  long  division  for  short  division,  omitted  zero  resulting 
from  another  digit,  errors  in  combinations,  errors  in  multiplication, 
omitted  digit  in  dividend,  not  reducing  remainder  to  lowest  terms, 
counted  in  subtracting,  used  remainder  larger  than  divisor,  omitted 
final  remainder,  and  neglected  to  use  remainder  within  problem. 

Examples  missed  by  pupils  in  order  of  frequency  are: 

For  superior  group  of  pupils: 
Subtraction:  17,  18,  20,  26. 
Multiplication:  14,  16,  19,  20,  7,  13,  18. 
Division:  21,  16,  17,  18,  10,  13. 

For  average  group  of  pupils: 

Subtraction:   19,  21,  16,  22,  14,  15,  18. 

Addition:  21,  19,  22,  18,  23,  3,  8,  17,  20. 

Multiplication:  19,  21,  16,  22,  14,  15,  18. 

Division:  20,  21,  15,  16,  17,  12,  13,  18,  10,  11,  13,  19. 

For  slow  group  of  pupils: 

Addition:  21,  19,  23,  8,  17,  4,  6,  10,  18,  20,  22. 
Subtraction:  19,  20,  22,  15,  17,  13,  21,  10,  18. 
Multiplication:  16,  22,  14,  17,  18,  21,  15,  19,  20,  6,  12. 
Division:  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  8,  11,  12,  13,  19,  1,  9,  10,  14. 
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For  Grade  7 

1.  Addition:  Errors  in  combinations,  added  carried  number  last,  count- 
ing, repeated  work  after  partly  done,  and  wrote  number  to  be 
carried. 

2.  Subtraction:  Errors  in  combinations,  did  not  allow  for  having  bor- 
rowed, and  counting. 

3.  Multiplication:  Errors  in  combinations,  errors  in  single  zero  com- 
binations (zero  as  multiplier),  errors  in  addition,  counted  to  carry, 
error  in  adding  the  carried  number,  wrote  rows  of  zeros,  wrote  car- 
ried number,  errors  due  to  zero  in  multiplier,  forgot  to  carry  and 
omitted  digit  in  multiplier. 

4.  Division:  Found  quotient  by  trial  multiplication,  errors  in  mul- 
tiplication, errors  in  subtraction,  used  long  division  combinations, 
omitted  digit  in  dividend,  omitted  zero  resulting  from  another  digit, 
counted  in  subtracting,  did  not  reduce  remainder  to  lowest  terms, 
used  remainder  larger  than  divisor,  and  used  digit  in  dividend  twice. 

Examples  missed  by  pupils  in  order  of  frequency  are: 
For  superior  group  of  pupils: 
Addition:  21,  19,  22. 
Subtraction:  18. 
Multiplication:  21,  2  2. 
Division:  20,  13,  17,  21,  15,  18. 

For  average  group  of  pupils: 
Addition:  21,  8,  18,  19,  22. 
Subtraction:  18,  19,  22,  14,  15,  17. 
Multiplication:  14,  21,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20. 
Division:  17,  21.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20. 

For  slow  group  of  pupils: 

Addition:   21,  18,  19,  23,  8,  10,  15,  20,  22. 
Subtraction:  18,  21,  22,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20. 
Multiplication:  22,  13,  14,  19,  21,  15,  16,  18,  17. 
Division:  21,  17,  19,  15,  16,  18,  10,  13,  14,  11,  8,  12,  20. 

It  was  observed  that  slow  pupils  had  far  more  bad  habits  than  average 
pupils,  and  that  average  pupils  had  more  bad  habits  than  superior  pupils. 
Also  superior  pupils  worked  more  exercises  than  average  pupils,  and 
average  pupils  surpassed  slow  pupils  in  this  respect.  Another  significant 
point  was  that  the  schools  varied  among  themselves  in  achievement  and 
•number  of  bad  habits  displayed.  In  general  pupils  in  schools  with  small 
teacher  load,  more  highly  trained  teachers,  and  superior  teaching  morale 
showed  relatively  greater  achievement  and  fewer  bad  habits  of  work. 
Pupils  in  one  school,  whose  teachers  are  nearly  all  of  the  older,  more  con- 
servative type,  living  in  the  community,  showed  a  larger  number  of  bad 
habits  of  work.  This  may,  or  may  not  be  significant.  Small  schools  dis- 
played a  relatively  large  number  of  bad  habits  of  work. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  far  more  habits,  not  listed  on  the 
Buswell-John  test,  were  discovered.     These  are:    (1)   Not  reducing  re- 
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mainder  to  lowest  terms  (d.36)  ;  (2)  putting  a  zero  in  front  of  the  answer 
in  subtraction  (s.  25);  (3)  not  placing  remainder  over  divisor  (d.  37); 
and  (4)  writing  borrowed  number  (s.  26). 


The  accompanying  graphs  illustrate  the  comparisons  given  above  as 
to  bad  habits  displayed  and  achievement. 

These  are  significant  in  that  they  shed  light  on  variations  in  instruc- 
tion in  different  types  of  schools  in  the  county  and  on  variations  in 
habits  and  achievement  of  groups  within  the  school. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DATA  AND  BEARING  ON  PROBLEM 

From  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  data  we  may  draw  the  following 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  problem: 

1.  The  chief  cause  of  retardation  in  arithmetic  is  the  formation  of 
bad  habits  of  work  that  make  the  work  slow  and  inaccurate.  These  habits 
are  due  partly  to  negligence  and  ignorant  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  partly  to  habits  formed  independently  by  pupils.  These 
habits  are  usually  not  evident  except  to  the  trained  observer. 

2.  Another  cause  is  the  inadequate  teaching  of  certain  difficult  ma- 
terial and  inadequate  drill  on  newly  learned  material,  especially  the  com- 
binations. 

3.  Another  cause  is  failure  to  classify  pupils  properly. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the 
exact  difficulties  in  her  class,  which  has  prevented  a  close  adjustment  of 
the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

USE  OF  DATA  IN  SUGGESTING  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Having  completed  the  first  two  steps  in  the  study  (i.e.  (1)  finding  by 
a  study  of  the  data  what  conditions  exist;  and  (2)  investigating  the 
causes  of  such  conditions),  the  third  step  is  to  plan  definite  remedial 
action.  Here  follows  a  few  particular  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the 
information  gained.  First,  and  most  important  of  all,  definite  remedial 
measures  should  be  worked  out  to  counteract  each  bad  habit  discovered 
in  the  pupils.     These  should  be  constantly  revised  and  added  to.  The 
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importance  of  the  co-operation  of  the  child  in  this  work  cannot  be  stressed 
too  heavily.  This  is  a  list  of  remedial  measures  that  have  been  used 
and  found  valuable,  though  it  is  thought  best  that  the  teacher  be  en- 
couraged to  use  her  own  originality  in  devising  remedial  measures. 

Remedial  Suggestions 

1.  Often  let  an  individual  pupil,  usually  a  slow  one,  work  aloud  at 
board,  pupils  and  teacher  noting  good  and  bad  habits.  Discuss  these 
habits  with  pupils,  let  them  see  why  they  hinder  the  work  and  arouse 
a  desire  for  self-improvement.    This  is  very  important. 

2.  Develop  self-control  attitude  in  pupils  and  have  each  pupil  work 
on  his  own  difficulties. 

3.  When  teaching  a  new  process  be  sure  to  point  out  good  and  poor 
methods  of  procedure,  giving  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Give 
careful  explanation  of  new  process. 

4.  Give  drill  only  when  material  is  thoroughly  understood. 

5.  Use  any  device  you  can  think  of  to  arouse  pupils'  interest:  games, 
posters,  competition,  projects,  etc. 

6.  In  reteaching  types  of  examples  imperfectly  understood,  be  sure  to 
point  out  repeatedly  what  causes  difficulty,  as  for  instance  the  prev- 
alent habit  of  leaving  out  a  zero  in  the  quotient. 

7.  Slow  pupils  have  more  bad  habits  of  work  than  average  or  bright 
ones,  so  work  especially  with  these  pupils. 

8.  Co-operative  work  at  the  blackboard  and  checking  helps.  Let  one 
pupil  perform  one  step,  another  one  the  next  and  so  on. 

9.  Present  examples  in  such  order  that  only  one  new  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented at  a  time. 

10.  Pupils'  names  and  combinations  causing  them  difficulty  may  be 
placed  on  the  board  for  reference  and  study.  Encourage  pupils  to 
work  on  these  before  and  after  school  and  at  study  period. 

11.  Each  pupil  might  keep  record  of  his  errors  in  a  little  book. 

12.  To  remedy  irregular  column  procedure  examples  might  be  written 
in  words. 

13.  Using  concrete  numbers  instead  of  abstract  ones  often  helps  when 
a  pupil  has  zero  difficulties.     (For  instance,  marbles,  apples,  etc.) 

14.  Occasionally  going  through  examples  slowly  in  correct  form  with 
whole  class  helps  to  form  correct  habits. 

15.  Commend  good  form  in  work  whenever  found. 

16.  Observe  what  bad  habits  your  pupils  have  and  try  to  work  out 
something  to  combat  each  bad  habit.  Use  any  method  you  can 
think  of. 

17.  The  Scott-Foresman  work  books  are  excellent  help,  both  for  diag- 
nosis and  drill.     Good  drill  material  can  be  made  by  the  teacher. 

18.  Try  to  prevent  careless  errors  by  arousing  pupils'  pride. 

19.  Keep  a  combination  posted  until  it  is  mastered  (can  be  given  with- 
out hesitation). 

20.  Remember  that  the  time  to  forestall  bad  habits  is  when  the  material 
is  first  presented.  The  pupils  will  make  up  for  themselves  poor 
and  time-wasting  methods  that  we  must  discover  and  get  rid  of. 
Demonstrate  the  advantage  of  a  better  method. 
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21.  Gaining  pupils'  co-operation  will  make  it  easier  to  discover  bad  habits 
and  easier  to  get  rid  of  them. 

NOTE:  Ask  the  teacher  to  write  down  any  method  she  finds  effective. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  term  ask  her  to  report  what  specific 
things  she  did  for  the  bad  habits  found  during  the  term.  Some  most 
excellent  suggestions  for  remedial  work  are  given  by  G.  T.  Buswell 
in  his  "Diagnostic  Studies  in  Arithmetic" — University  of  Chicago. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teachers  should  be  furnished  with  list 
of  errors  similar  to  ones  given  in  first  part  of  this  paper — arranged  in 
order  of  prevalence.  The  teacher  should  use  this  list  as  a  guide  in  her 
review  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  since  it  shows  what  the  pupils 
have  failed  to  get  in  the  preceding  grade.  These  same  lists  will  indi- 
cate (from  last  year's  failures)  what  should  be  especially  stressed  this 
year. 

All  teachers  of  grade  3-8  inclusive  should  lay  special  stress  on  the 
more  difficult  combinations  in  all  four  fundamentals.  Special  practice 
cards  would  be  of  service  here  if  they  were  supplemented  by  extra  drill 
on  combinations  missed  by  a  particular  class. 

Remedial  drills  should  be  modeled  on  the  types  of  exercises  that  the 
study  showed  that  pupils  had  failed  to  fix.  Diagnostic  drills  should  be 
made  accordingly. 

Teachers  should  demand  absolute  accuracy,  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  careless  errors  found. 

Also  the  teacher  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  individual  dif- 
ficulties and  correct  these  at  once.  It  is  felt  that  what  will  bring  about 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  in  this  particular  situation  is  the  finding  of  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  fitting  instruction  and  drills  closely  to  them. 

In  this  diagnostic  study,  the  teachers  then  undertook,  with  the  aid 
of  the  supervisor,  to  put  the  remedial  suggestions  into  effect.  Frequent 
checks  were  made  by  the  teachers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  another 
form  of  the  survey  test  (Woody  Fundamentals)  was  used  to  measure 
progress.  It  was  found  that  the  average  retardation  in  this  subject  was 
5.4  month  instead  of  8.0  as  previously.  It  was  felt  by  supervisor  and 
teachers  that  the  right  method  was  being  employed  and  should  be  con- 
tinued the  next  year  and  carried  beyond  the  field  of  integers.  The  pupils' 
difficulties  in  fractions  indicated  that  a  similar  diagnosis  of  fractional 
difficulties  would  be  most  profitable.  The  next  step  after  that  would 
logically  be  an  analysis  of  problem  difficulties  and  study  of  the  technique 
of  problem  solving.  At  present  a  diagnostic  test  in  fractions  is  not  on 
the  market,  but  a  satisfactory  one  could  be  made  by  the  teacher. 

TESTS  FOR  SURVEY  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  PURPOSES 
A  word  here  would  not  be  out  of  place  concerning  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  tests  used  in  the  study.  The  survey  test  used  had 
the  obvious  advantage  of  being  a  practical  testing  medium  for  a  large 
number  of  pupils  and  easily  scored.  The  resulting  scores  were  suited 
to  a  rather  extensive  statistical  treatment.  Progress  was  easily  measured 
with  this  test.  Its  limitation  is  that  it  gives  a  vague  picture  of  the 
pupil's  difficulties.  The  Buswell-John  diagnostic  test,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  impractical  for  a  large  number  of  pupils,  since  it  must  be  given  in- 
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dividually.  Its  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  works  aloud 
and  the  examiner  observes  the  way  his  mind  works  when  encountering 
the  exercise.  One  test  supplements  the  other.  Briefly,  the  survey  test 
shows  what  the  pupils  can  do;  the  diagnostic  test  shows  how  he  does  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  argument  for  the  improvement  of  classroom  instruction  through 
supervision  was  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  The  basic  facts  were  obtained  by  measuring  and 
comparing  educational  results  over  a  period  of  years  in  counties  which 
provide  supervision.  The  conclusions  are  based  largely  on  objective  tests 
which  are  the  most  reliable  measures  for  school  efficiency  known  to  us  at 
present. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  machinery  of  the  school  is  set  up  to  bring 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  together  on  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect. 
Anything  that  tends  to  make  this  meeting  more  effective  in  ministering  to 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  the  child  is  worth  while.  Super- 
vision undoubtedly  keeps  the  teacher  on  tip  toe  and  causes  her  to  work  up 
to  her  capacity.  It  keeps  her  studying  her  work.  It  brings  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  as  she  feels  her  instructional  power  increase.  It  intensifies  her 
interest  in  her  work  and  gives  her  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
children. 

Supervision  of  the  proper  type  does  not  tend  to  make  a  slave  out  of  the 
teacher.  The  supervisor  is  not  a  boss.  Her  work  with  the  teacher  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  teacher  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  her  inate  power 
of  initiative  and  to  make  out  of  herself  a  self-reliant,  self-determining,  and 
self-directing  teacher.  The  right  kind  of  supervision  brings  the  kindly  touch 
of  human  sympathy  and  does  not  seek  to  exalt  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
teacher.  It  should  efface  itself  and  exalt  the  pupil-teacher  relationship. 
The  teacher  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  supervisor  for  help  and  sympathy 
and  not  for  direction  and  commands. 
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MORE  EFFICIENT  SUPERVISION  OF  OUR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY 


A  county  system  of  schools  is  not  the  spontaneous  creation  of  some  one 
brain  coming  forth  Minerva-like  in  all  its  completeness.  It  comes  into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  processes  of  growth  that  are  oftentimes  slow  and 
torturous  in  their  course. 

Birthday  of  Our  Present  Era  of  Public  School  Expansion 

When  the  future  historian  shall  come  to  write  of  this  present  era  of 
our  public  school  expansion,  he  will  note  that  its  beginnings  were  with  the 
first  blush  of  this  present  century,  marked  by  the  election  of  Charles  B. 
Aycock  as  Governor,  and  his  appointment  of  James  Y.  Joyner  to  the  State 
Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction. 

These  two  leaders  though  hardly  in  the  prime  of  manhood  saw  with 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  and  wrought  with  the  zeal  of  the  Crusader.  They 
were  undismayed  by  the  educational  indifference  and  the  educational  pro- 
vincialism of  the  time.  They  were  undeterred  by  the  demagogue;  they  were 
unafraid  of  the  marplot.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  went  up  and 
down  this  fair  State  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  universal  education  and  the 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  not  passing  strange  that  under  the  inspiring,  wise  and  constructive  lead- 
ership of  these  two  men  community  after  community  broke  down  the  walls 
of  educational  provincialism  and  that  the  old  State,  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep,  began  to  rouse  itself  full  length  from  its  educational  lethargy 
and  rear  itself  into  action. 

From  this  auspicious  birthday  the  educational  spirit  of  the  State,  though 
at  times  hesitant  and  unsteady  because  of  the  inborn  conservatism  of  the 
people,  though  at  times  halting  while  our  political  leaders  took  counsel  of 
their  fears,  though  at  times  seemingly  lost  to  view  because  our  educational 
leaders  seemed  unsure  of  its  destined  way, — yet  withal,  its  general  direc- 
tion has  been  forward  and  its  movement  onward. 

Some  Evidences  of  Progress 

In  its  onward  course  our  average  white  rural  school  term  has  lengthened 
from  80  to  more  than  140  days;  our  white  rural  teaching  staff  increased  from 
5,390  to  more  than  13,000;  the  value  of  our  white  rural  school  property  risen 
from  $1,391,000  to  more  than  45  millions;  our  State  Equalizing  Fund  mount- 
ing from  $100,000  to  $3,250,000;  and  our  rural  annual  expenditures  for  current 
operating  expenses  expanding  from  approximately  one  million  to  more  than 
16  millions. 

The  5,491  little  white  one-teacher  schools  have  become  fewer  than  1,100, 
and  in  many  of  our  most  progressive  communities  their  existence  is  but 
a  memory  of  a  day  that  has  gone.  Back  and  back  has  moved  the  educa- 
tional sky  line  of  the  people  ever  widening  with  the  processes  of  the  suns. 
The  one-teacher  school  has  been  followed  by  the  three-teacher  school,  the 
three-teacher  school  followed  by  the  six-teacher  school,  the  six-teacher  school 
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followed  by  more  than  542  white  rural  consolidated  schools  having  more 
than  six  teachers.  And  today  the  people  with  one  full  sweep  of  their 
imagination  are  beginning  to  visualize  clearly  the  whole  county  itself  as 
the  only  equitable,  economic  or  adequate  unit  for  school  consolidation,  for 
school  building  and  for  school  taxation.  In  our  imagination  we  are  behold- 
ing this  county-wide  educational  unit  with  all  of  its  elementary  schools 
become  standard  elementary  schools,  all  its  high  schools  become  accredited 
high  schools,  all  its  standard  elementary  and  standard  high  schools  unified 
and  coordinated  into  one  efficient  county  school  system  of  schools,  adequately 
taught,  bringing  into  actuality  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  educational  mile  posts  passed,  and  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  constructive  dreamings  of  the  people  as  the  deep  and 
abiding  educational  spirit  of  the  old  State  has  steadily  but  with  confidence 
moved  on  into  its  fuller  and  freer  life.  But  let  no  one  be  lulled  or  soothed 
into  dreamless  slumber  with  the  thought  that  our  educational  course  is 
almost  run.  For  the  end  of  our  educational  achievement  is  not  yet.  Our 
constructive  dreams  of  the  present  must  first  be  translated  into  actuality. 
And  there  must  be  finer  and  nobler  dreams  still  if  the  little  child  is  to  lead 
us  on. 

Up  to  Present  Emphasis  Largely  Upon  Development  of  School  Plant 

Until  the  present  quite  naturally  and  quite  wisely,  the  time,  effort  and 
thought  of  our  educational  leaders  have  been  largely  expended  upon  length- 
ening the  rural  school  term,  consolidation  of  schools,  erecting  and  adequately 
equipping  modern  school  buildings,  providing  better  trained  teachers,  and 
upon  the  budgeting  and  judicious  expenditure  of  the  county's  public  school 
fund; — in  a  word  upon  developing  and  setting  to  work  a  modern  and  an 
adequate  school  plant.  Expansion  along  these  lines  must  continue,  if  this 
State  is  to  provide  properly  for  the  education  and  training  of  its  rural 
pupils.  But  these  things,  indispensable  though  they  be,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered ends  within  themselves.  They  constitute  the  means  only  to  one 
ultimate  and  absorbing  end.  In  the  thought  of  old  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
Sartar  Resartus  they  are  but  the  clothes  of  the  school.  And  as  "Life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment,"  just  so  is  the  school 
something  more  than  brick  and  mortar  and  beautiful  architecture;  more 
than  test-tube,  sand  table  or  physical  equipment  of  whatever  sort;  more 
than  merely  accurate  accounting  and  wisely  disbursing  the  county's  public 
school  fund.  The  one  ultimate  end  of  it  all  is  that  the  inner  life  of  the 
school  symbolized  by  the  childhood  within  its  walls  shall  have  life  and  have 
it  more  abundantly.  Hence  the  time,  thought,  effort  and  money  expended 
in  the  development  of  a  modern  rural  school  plant  can  find  justification 
only  in  proportion  as  the  operation  of  this  plant  results  in  promoting  the 
unfolding  and  the  expanding  life  of  the  pupils. 

Pertinent  Questions  Arise 

Therefore,  in  view  of  our  large  investment  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  this  rural  school  plant,  intelligent  inquiry  is  now  arising  as  to  its 
results  in  pupil  growth,  pupil  progress  and  pupil  achievement.  Are  these 
results  justifying  the  time,  thought  and  money  expended? 
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In  the  light  of  our  expanding  Equalizing  Fund  from  $100,000  to  $3,250,000; 
in  the  light  of  our  expanding  annual  expenditures  for  current  operating 
expenses  from  approximately  one  million  to  more  than  sixteen  millions, 
with  increasing  frequency  pertinent  questions  are  being  asked  by  those 
who  help  to  pay  the  bill. 

Are  our  rural  pupils  better  graded  and  classified  today  than  before  our 
little  schools  were  consolidated  into  big  schools? 

Are  our  pupils  reading  any  better,  spelling  any  better,  or  working  arith- 
metic any  better  now  than  before  we  lengthened  our  school  term,  increased 
the  salaries  of  our  teachers  and  raised  our  school  tax  rate. 

Are  our  seventh  grade  graduates  of  this  year  any  better  prepared  for 
high  school  or  the  every  day  duties  of  citizenship  than  the  seventh  grade 
graduates  of  previous  years? 

Are  our  rural  teachers  having  that  constant  and  efficient  professional 
guidance  and  direction  necessary  to  enable  our  children  to  make  the  rate  of 
progress  they  should,  or  necessary  to  make  each  tax  dollar  expended  for 
their  education  yield  the  most  in  service  to  them? 

To  these  vital  questions  the  people  making  this  investment  are  entitled 
to  an  answer  based  not  upon  mere  guess  or  upon  conjecture,  but  upon  facts, 
accurate  and  convincing. 

But  to  whom  in  the  county  shall  the  people  turn  for  light  other  than  to 
their  county  superintendent,  county  board  of  education  and  county  board 
of  commissioners?  For  those  officials  are  the  legally  constituted  authorities 
mutually  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  county's  part  in  providing  for  the 
proper  education  of  all  the  rural  children  in  the  county.  And  in  many  of 
our  most  progressive  counties  in  which  the  county  superintendents  are  being 
given  adequately  trained  rural  school  supervisors,  these  officials  are  enabled 
to  make  answer  to  the  people  in  terms  of  facts,  accurate  and  trustworthy. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  counties  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
is  without  adequately  trained  supervisors,  it  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  officials  are  in  a  large  measure  having  to  rely  for  their  answer 
upon  the  Christian  virtues  of  faith  and  of  hope. 

But  what  man  of  good  business  sense  will  continue  to  invest  his  money 
in  a  business  if  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  management  is  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  concern  has  made  or  lost  money  and  just  how  much;  is  unable 
to  tell  whether  the  quality  of  the  output  is  being  kept  up  to  standard  or  is 
falling  below  standard;  or  unable  to  tell  whether  the  quantity  of  production 
is  greater  or  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  just  how  much? 

Frequently  the  question  comes  from  the  well  intentioned  but  poorly  in- 
formed— What  is  our  county  superintendent  for  anyhow?  Why  can  he  not 
visit  all  the  schools  in  our  county  and  remain  long  enough  on  his  visits  to 
tell  us  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  rate  of  progress  our  pupils  are  making, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  they  should  be  making? 

Why  can  he  not  visit  each  classroom  in  the  county  often  enough  and 
remain  long  enough  to  give  our  teachers  the  professional  help  they  need  in 
promoting  adequately  the  progress  of  the  pupils? 
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Why  cannot  our  county  superintendent  give  that  professional  direction 
and  guidance  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  county  that  will  afford  a  reason- 
able guarantee  to  the  people  that  every  dollar  being  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries  is  yielding  in  teaching  service  to  the  children  all  that  it  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  yield? 

These,  too,  are  vital  questions  and  are  oftentimes  asked  in  sincerity 
and  should  be  answered  in  sincerity.  But  to  these  pertinent  questions  the 
most  intelligent  experience  of  this  State  and  Nation  makes  answer.  No 
one  county  superintendent,  unaided  and  alone,  though  he  have  the  wisdom 
of  a  Horace  Mann,  or  the  physical  endurance  of  a  Gene  Tunney,  can  meet 
adequately  the  imperative  demands  upon  him  for  a  business-like  adminis- 
tration and  for  efficient  direction  and  supervision  of  the  classroom  work  in 
the  county.    And  you  ask,  "What  are  the  county  superintendent's  duties?" 

Administrative  Duties  of  County  Superintendent 

If  he  carries  out  the  requirements  of  the  public  school  law,  he  acts  as 
secretary  to  the  county  board  of  education;  keeps  records  of  all  deeds; 
reports  on  the  condition  of  school  buildings;  makes  a  county-wide  survey 
of  his  county  necessary  for  intelligent  consolidation  of  his  schools,  and 
aids  the  people  in  making  this  county-wide  plan  operative;  looks  after  the 
erection  of  all  new  consolidated  school  buildings  and  notifies  from  100  to 
300  school  committeemen  of  their  duties;  issues  second  and  third  grade 
certificates  when  necessary,  keeps  record  of  all  teachers,  approves  their 
election,  signs  contracts  with  them;  signs  all  monthly  vouchers  and  recom- 
mends the  classification  of  all  the  schools  in  his  county;  prepares  his  school 
budget,  keeps  record  of  all  school  finances,  court  fees,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties; and  is  responsible  for  a  wise  and  business-like  disbursement  of  all  the 
county's  public  school  funds. 

And  this  is  what  the  law  requires  of  the  county  superintendent  on  the 
purely  administrative  side  of  his  work. 

With  these  manifold  administrative  duties  to  perform,  is  it  passing 
strange  that  he  has  time  enough  left  to  spend  on  the  average  only  1.9  days 
per  week  in  visiting  his  schools,  with  an  average  of  37  minutes  per  visit 
and  a  total  average  of  less  than  63  minutes  in  each  classroom  in  the  county 
during  the  entire  school  year?  With  hardly  time  enough  left  from  these 
administrative  duties  for  even  pop  calls  upon  his  teachers  in  their  daily 
classroom  work  is  the  county  superintendent  to  be  condemned  for  indolence 
and  professional  inefficiency  because  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  unable 
to  tell  the  people  with  accurate  and  convincing  facts  whether  their  children 
are  making  the  rate  of  progress  they  should  be  making,  because  he  has  been 
unable  to  give  his  teaching  staff  the  professional  help  needed  to  promote 
adequately  the  progress  of  the  pupils?  And  is  he  to  be  censured  because 
of  his  failure  to  give  that  needed  direction  and  supervision  to  an  average 
teaching  force  of  156  teachers  in  57  separate  schools,  scattered  over  an 
average  territory  of  518  square  miles,  that  will  afford  to  the  tax  payers  of 
the  county  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  every  dollar  of  their  tax  money 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries  is  yielding  in  teaching  service  to  the  chil- 
dren all  that  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to'  yield? 
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And  yet,  what  man  of  sound  business  judgment  will  continue  to  invest 
his  money  in  a  business  enterprise  in  which  the  foreman  or  superintendent 
is  spending  only  1.9  days  per  week  in  personal  contact  with  the  employed, 
stimulating,  directing,  and  supervising  their  work?  With  so  slight  an 
amount  of  supervision  the  term  "big  business"  would  soon  become  obsolete 
for  the  big  business  enterprise  would  ere  long  recline  in  the  arms  of  its 
receivers. 

Big  Business  Believes  in  Efficient  Supervision 

But  big  business  believes  in  efficient  supervision  and  amply  provides 
for  it.  Go  into  one  of  our  largest  and  most  efficiently  organized  and  directed 
department  stores  and  we  find  one  supervisor  for  about  every  26  salespeople. 
Go  into  one  of  our  largest  and  most  efficiently  organized  banking  houses 
and  we  find  one  supervisor  for  every  15  or  20  employees;  go  into  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  successfully  conducted  hospitals  and  we  find  one  super- 
visor for  every  five  to  fourteen  nurses;  go  into  one  of  our  largest  hosiery 
mills  and  we  find  one  supervisor  for  every  50  operatives. 

Go  into  one  of  our  largest  and  most  efficiently  conducted  cigarette  fac- 
tories and  observe  the  making  of  the  cigarette  from  the  beginning  of  the 
process  until  its  completion.  Notice  that  for  about  every  20  operatives  there 
is  an  efficient  supervisor,  or  checker,  constantly  in  personal  contact  with  the 
worker,  closely  directing  and  supervising  the  work  at  every  stage  in  the 
process. 

Is  it  passing  strange  that  with  this  constant  intensive  and  effective  super- 
vision the  stockholders  of  this  going  concern  are  handsomely  rewarded  for 
their  investment? 

Supervision  in  Making  Cigarettes  and  Supervision  in  Making  Citizens 

Now  go  into  a  nearby  county  and  observe  the  operation  of  another  and  a 
different  business  concern.  This  concern  is  not  engaged  in  turning  out 
cigarettes  to  be  blown  away  in  smoke  and  ashes.  It  is  engaged  in  the  rather 
important  undertaking  of  educating  and  training  the  more  than  7,000  boys 
and  girls  into  efficient  citizenship  for  the  county  and  the  State.  This  big 
enterprise  is  the  county's  rural  school  plant.  It  is  composed  of  68  separate 
units  or  white  schools  and  fifteen  colored  schools,  a  total  of  83  separate 
units.  The  68  white  schools  are  taught  by  188  teachers  whose  average 
scholarship  is  only  about  seven  months  above  high  school  graduation.  This 
teaching  staff  is  not  housed  in  one  big  building  but  located  over  a  territory 
of  520  square  miles. 

In  1926-1927  the  entire  teaching  staff,  white  and  colored,  received  in 
salaries  a  total  of  $120,576.00  while  the  total  rural  school  budget  was  $344,- 
540.00. 

The  county  superintendent,  responsible  for  operating  this  plant  has  no 
rural  supervisor  to  assist  him.  His  administrative  duties  are  so  many 
that  he  is  finding  the  time  to  spend  on  the  average  only  25  minutes  in  each 
classroom  in  the  county  during  the  entire  year.  With  this  small  time  allot- 
ment for  each  classroom,  can  the  people  of  the  county  reasonably  expect 
their  superintendent  to  tell  them  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  rate 
of  progress  made  by  their  children  in  mastering  the  common  school  branches, 
or  the  rate  of  progress  they  should  have  made? 
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With  this  small  time  allotment,  can  the  people  reasonably  expect  their 
superintendent  to  tell  them  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  accurate  and  con- 
vincing facts  just  how  much  more  progress  their  pupils  are  now  making 
in  reading,  in  spelling,  and  in  arithmetic  than  before  their  schools  were 
consolidated,  modern  school  buildings  erected,  school  term  lengthened  and 
teachers'  salaries  increased? 

With  the  small  amount  of  time  for  school  visitation,  direction,  and  super- 
vision of  the  work,  can  the  people  reasonably  expect  their  county  superin- 
tendent to  tell  them  accurately  just  how  much  better  prepared  for  high 
school  or  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  the  seventh  grade  graduates  of  this 
present  session  are  than  the  seventh  grade  graduates  of  two,  four  or  even 
five  years  ago? 

With  only  time  enough  for  a  25-minute  pop  call  upon  each  teacher  in  her 
classroom  is  the  county  superintendent  to  be  condemned  for  professional 
inefficiency  because  he  has  been  unable  to  give  his  teaching  staff  that  direc- 
tion and  supervision  needed  to  promote  adequately  the  progress  of  the 
pupils? 

With  their  county  superintendent  having  only  time  enough  to  make  this 
25-minute  pop  call  on  each  teacher  in  her  classroom,  can  the  management 
of  this  plant,  the  county  board  of  education  and  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners, afford  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  convincing  assurance  that  each 
one  of  the  $344,540  in  the  rural  school  budget  is  yielding  in  teaching  service 
to  their  children  all  it  should  yield? 

The  management  of  the  business  concern  engaged  in  making  cigarettes 
believes  in  supervision — constant,  intensive,  and  efficient;  recognizes  it  as 
an  economic  necessity  and  amply  provides  for  it  in  its  budget.  The  slogan 
of  this  business  concern  is  "We  check  the  checkers."  It  supervises  the 
supervisor.  But  what  value  does  the  management  of  this  school  plant  attach 
to  efficient  supervision?  Its  answer  may  be  somewhat  reflected  in  the  25- 
minute  pop  call  made  by  the  county  superintendent  upon  each  teacher 
during  the  entire  year. 

The  Executive  Budget  and  Expert  Supervision 

Conducting  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  State  government  constitutes  big  bus- 
iness in  the  true  meaning  of  that  term.  And  here  we  have  the  executive 
budget  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  Director  and  one  Assistant. 

(1)  In  this  act  the  General  Assembly  clearly  recognizes  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  constant  direction  and  efficient  supervision  of  the  auditing  and 
expenditures  of  the  State  revenues.  In  section  2  of  the  Act,  we  read: 
"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  vest  in  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  more 
direct  and  effective  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  institutions  of  the 
State,  for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  all  such 
agencies." 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  State's  finances  does  not  have  to  rely  upon  moral 
suasion  alone  but  is  clothed  with  ample  power  to  make  his  vigilant 
supervision  effective.  In  section  5  we  read:  "The  Director  shall  have 
power  to  examine  under  oath  any  officer,  head  of  department  or  em- 
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ployee  thereof  ...  to  furnish  information,  to  compel  the  production 
of  papers,  books  and  accounts  or  other  documents  under  the  control  of 
such  officer." 

(3)  Not  only  is  this  Director  empowered  to  examine  into  the  methods  of 
accounting  and  auditing  that  may  be  in  force  but  is  also  empowered  to 
change  those  methods.  In  paragraph  2  of  section  3,  we  read:  "The 
Director  shall  also  have  power,  if  in  his  judgment  it  appears  necessary, 
to  have  the  books  and  accounts  of  any  of  the  departments  .  .  .  . 
audited;  to  supervise  generally  the  accounting  and  auditing  system 
now  in  force  and  to  inaugurate  such  changes  in  respect  thereto  as  may 
be  necessary    .    .    .  ." 

(4)  Not  only  is  the  Director  empowered  to  supervise  the  accounting  and 
auditing  system  he  finds  in  force  and  inaugurate  any  changes  he  may 
deem  necessary,  but  he  is  also  empowered  to  require  of  any  spending 
agency  in  advance  the  details  of  its  proposed  expenditures  for  the 
quarter.  In  section  18  we  read:  "Before  an  appropriation  to  any 
spending  agency  shall  become  available,  such  agency  shall  submit  to 
the  Director,  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  days  before  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  ...  a  requisition  for  an  allotment  of  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  agency  during  the 
ensuing  quarter,  and  such  requisition  to  contain  such  details  of  proposed 
expenditures  as  may  be  required  by  the  Director."  This  may  be  char- 
acterized as  supervision,  intensive  and  effective. 

(5)  And  not  only  is  the  Director  empowered  to  examine  into,  supervise, 
and  change  the  methods  of  auditing  and  accounting  he  finds  in  force, 
but  his  supervision  is  still  further  reinforced  by  being  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  duties  and  activities  of  the  various  departments  of 
government  and  make  such  change  in  these  activities  as  his  judgment 
may  dictate.  In  section  26,  we  read:  "That  the  Director  is  hereby  given 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  surveys  .  .  .  examinations 
of  departments  ...  as  well  as  its  problems  so  as  to  determine 
whether  there  may  be  an  overlapping  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  several  departments  .  .  .  and  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  proper  system  of  modern  accounting  is  to  be  had  in  such 
departments  and  to  require  and  direct  the  installation  of  same  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary  and  proper    .    .    .  etc." 

From  the  foregoing  brief  analysis  of  a  few  of  the  sections  of  this  Execu- 
tive Budget  Act,  it  is  unmistakable  that  the  State  believes  wholeheartedly 
in  the  economic  necessity  of  constant,  intensive,  and  efficient  supervision 
when  the  activities  involved  have  to  do  with  auditing,  accounting  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  State's  revenues. 

And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  heads  of  these 
various  departments  and  divisions,  whose  auditing,  accounting  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  revenues  are  supervised,  are  men  and  women  of  recog- 
nized ability,  mature  judgment,  successful  business  experience,  and  graduates 
from  our  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  and  Nation,  yet  even 
under  these  conditions  the  economic  necessity  for  this  intensive  and  expert 
supervision  on  the  part  of  this  State  Director  has  eminently  justified  itself. 
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Here  again  we  see  the  application  of  the  slogan  of  big  business,  "We 
check  the  checker,  we  supervise  the  supervisor,"  for  in  reality  the  Director 
of  the  Executive  Budget  is  the  State's  expert  business  supervisor  of  the 
activities  carried  on  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  our  State 
government  who  in  turn  supervise  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  heads  of 
the  various  divisions  within  their  respective  departments. 

With  this  close  and  expert  supervision  is  it  strange  that  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this  State  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  financiers  of  this 
State  and  Nation  or  that  the  bonds  of  the  State  are  eagerly  bought  by  the 
banking  houses  of  America? 

But  to  the  reflective  mind,  it  must  appear  unfortunate  indeed  that  this 
recognition  made  by  the  State  of  economic  necessity  for  constant  and  expert 
supervision  of  the  auditing  and  expenditures  of  the  State's  revenues,  is  not 
also  made  with  equal  clearness  by  the  county  boards  of  commissioners,  and 
county  boards  of  education  in  the  100  counties  of  the  State  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  today  going  on  in  the  thousands  of  rural  school  class- 
rooms, and  for  which  millions  of  dollars  annually  are  being  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

A  County  School  System  and  Supervision 

Go  down  to  one  of  our  largest  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the  one  biggest  and  most  important 
public  enterprise  of  this  county  is  the  proper  education  and  training  into 
efficient  citizenship  the  16,088  children  now  enrolled  in  its  public  schools. 
This  county  school  plant  is  composed  of  129  separate  units  or  schools — 
43  white,  52  colored,  and  34  Indian.  The  43  white  schools  are  taught  by  211 
teachers  whose  average  scholarship  is  only  one  year  and  eight-tenths  above 
high  school  graduation.  The  total  teaching  staff  of  430  teachers  is  not  housed 
in  one  building  but  in  430  separate  rooms  located  over  a  territory  of  approx- 
imately 1,000  square  miles. 

In  1926-27  this  entire  teaching  force  received  in  salaries  a  total  of  $278,092 
while  the  total  rural  school  budget  for  the  county  in  1927-28  was  $552,778. 
From  the  Equalizing  Fund  the  county  received  in  1927-28,  $82,859. 

The  county  superintendent  or  Director  of  this  large  and  important 
enterprise,  in  addition  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  Director  of  the 
auditing  and  expenditures  of  this  rural  school  budget  of  $552,778  is  also 
the  responsible  Director  and  supervisor  of  the  classroom  work  of  430 
teachers,  teaching  in  430  classrooms,  located  over  this  broad  expanse  of 
territory  of  nearly  1,000  square  miles.  In  his  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  classroom  work  of  the  211  white  teachers  located  over  this  territory, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  citizenship  more  than  7,000  white  children,  and 
to  whom  annual  salaries  amounting  to  more  than  $196,000  are  being  paid, 
the  county  board  of  education  and  county  board  of  commissioners  provide 
no  white  rural  supervisor. 

The  administrative  duties  of  this  Director  are  so  many,  the  number  of 
separate  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  visit  and  direct  is  so  large, 
the  territory  over  which  they  are  located  is  so  great,  that  he  is  finding  the 
time  to  make  approximately  only  one  visit  to  each  teacher  a  year,  and  to 
spend  with  her  in  classroom  work  on  the  average  only  40  minutes  during 
the  entire  year. 
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With  this  small  time  allotment  for  each  classroom,  can  this  Director  be 
reasonably  expected  to  keep  the  people  intelligently  and  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  rate  of  progress  these  16,000  children  are  making  in  their  studies, 
or  the  rate  of  progress  they  should  be  making? 

With  this  pop  call  of  only  40  minutes  can  this  county  superintendent 
be  reasonably  expected  to  tell  the  people  with  convincing  facts  just  how 
much  more  progress  these  16,000  future  citizens  are  now  making  than  be- 
fore the  schools  were  consolidated,  modern  school  buildings  erected,  teachers' 
salaries  raised,  and  the  rural  school  budget  increased? 

And  with  this  pop  call  of  only  40  minutes  for  directing  and  supervising 
the  work  of  each  of  these  211  white  teachers,  teaching  more  than  7,000 
white  children,  drawing  a  salary  of  more  than  $196,000  annually,  can  the 
county  board  of  education  and  the  county  board  of  commissioners  give  the 
people  who  pay  the  bill  reasonable  assurance  that  the  budget  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  the  budget  of  the  teaching  service  rendered  are  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  balancing  at  the  end  of  each  year? 

That  constant  and  expert  supervision  of  the  classroom  work  of  these 
211  white  teachers,  drawing  annual  salaries  of  more  than  $196,000,  is  an 
economic  necessity  if  each  dollar  in  teachers'  salaries  is  to  accomplish  the 
most  for  the  children  is  so  self-evident  that  it  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
realm  of  serious  debate. 

State  Equalizing  Fund  and  Supervision 

Let  us  visualize  the  State-wide  situations.  In  1927-1928  county  boards  of 
education  and  county  boards  of  commissioners  in  68  counties  drawing  from 
the  State  Equalizing  Fund  did  not  provide  the  county  superintendent  with 
a  white  rural  supervisor.  In  these  counties  in  1926-1927  was  a  total  teaching 
force  of  10,646  teachers — white  8,031  and  colored  2,611,  actual  average  per 
county  of  156  (118  white,  38  colored);  a  total  of  3,867  rural  schools  (white 
2,452,  colored  1,415);  a  total  average  of  57  schools  per  county  (36  white  and 
21  colored),  located  over  an  average  of  512  square  miles,  and  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  teachers'  salaries  alone  of  $6,805,652  (white  $5,843,213,  colored 
$965,438)  an  average  of  $100,121  per  county. 

In  1927-1928  the  State  appropriated  to  these  68  counties  from  the  Equal- 
izing Fund  something  more  than  $2,700,000.  In  these  counties  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  so  manifold  that  he  is  finding 
the  time  to  spend  in  visiting,  directing,  and  supervising  the  classroom  work 
of  his  teachers  an  average  of  only  1.9  days  per  week,  with  an  average  of  only 
37  minutes  per  visit  and  a  total  average  of  less  than  63  minutes  in  each 
classroom  in  his  county  during  the  year. 

With  this  small  time  allotment  left  for  visiting,  directing,  and  supervising 
the  work  of  this  teaching  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  teachers,  can 
the  county  superintendents,  county  boards  of  education  and  county  boards 
of  commissioners  in  these  counties  tell  the  people  with  accurate  and  con- 
vincing facts  just  how  much  more  progress  the  thousands  of  rural  children 
enrolled  in  these  schools  are  now  making  than  before  their  schools  were 
consolidated,  modern  school  buildings  erected,  teachers'  salaries  raised  and 
rural  school  budget  increased? 
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Can  these  officials  give  the  taxpayers  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  reasonable 
assurance  based  upon  accurate  and  convincing  facts  that  each  dollar  in  the 
annual  salary  budget  of  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  is  yielding  in 
service  to  the  children  all  that  it  should?  Again,  to  ask  this  question  is 
but  to  answer  it. 

Efficient  Supervision  a  Proven  Paying  Investment 

The  educational  value  to  the  pupil  of  efficient  supervision  of  classroom 
instruction  has  been  clearly  proven  in  a  scientific  experiment  carried  out 
by  the  Division  of  Elementary  Instruction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  this  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  in  a  closely 
supervised  group  of  rural  schools  made  two  and  one-fourth  (2*4)  times  as 
much  progress  as  did  the  pupils  in  the  unsupervised  group. 

Its  educational  value  to  the  pupil  has  been  still  further  proven  by  the 
fact  that  scientific  test  results  from  seven  supervised  counties  covering  a 
period  of  three  years  for  which  well  trained  rural  supervisors  had  been 
employed  in  these  counties  show  the  average  reading  ability  of  the  pupils 
was  over  a  grade  nearer  standard  and  their  work  in  arithmetic  was  nearly 
one  grade  higher  than  it  was  when  these  supervisors  began  their  work. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  at  the  end  of  this  three-year  period  of  efficient 
supervision  of  classroom  instruction  the  fourth  grade  pupils  in  these  coun- 
ties were  reading  and  working  arithmetic  better  than  were  the  fifth  grade 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  close  supervision.  In  a  word,  it 
means  that  within  this  three-year  period  of  constant  and  expert  supervision 
the  pupils  in  these  counties  gained  approximately  one  whole  year  in  their 
mastery  of  the  subjects  of  reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  monetary  value  to  the  taxpayer  of  this  efficient  supervision  has  also 
been  clearly  proven  in  the  scientific  experiment  referred  to  above  in  which 
it  was  found  that  for  every  dollar  expended  for  rural  elementary  supervision 
$7.92  worth  of  additional  instruction  was  purchased  for  the  pupils. 

Its  monetary  value  to  the  taxpayer  has  been  still  further  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  seven  counties  referred  to  above  for  the  total  expenditure  of 
$43,160  for  supervision  over  a  period  of  three  years,  purchased  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  extra  year  of  instruction  for  the  pupils  which,  at  the  current  cost 
of  instruction  in  these  schools,  would  have  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
$351,239.56.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  that  was  expended  for  super- 
vision in  those  seven  counties  for  those  three  years  $8.14  worth  of  additional 
instruction  was  purchased  for  the  pupils. 

Growing  Public  Sentiment  for  Efficient  Supervision 

The  policy  of  providing  for  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  classroom 
instruction  in  our  rural  schools  was  begun  in  1911  when  $1,500  was  secured 
from  the  George  Peabody  Fund  with  which  to  encourage  county  boards  of 
education  in  the  employment  of  rural  supervisors  to  assist  the  county 
superintendents.  In  1915  this  fund  was  exhausted  and  the  work  became 
ineffective  and  desultory.  In  1919  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  first  time, 
made  appropriations  for  it,  thereby  enabling  the  State  to  pay  one-half  the 
annual  net  salary  of  the  supervisor. 
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Since  the  State  began  appropriating  money  for  this  work  in  1919,  the 
number  of  county  boards  of  commissioners  providing  the  county's  part  for 
a  supervisor's  salary  has  increased  from  six  to  thirty-one,  an  increase  of 
approximately  400  per  cent. 

Not  only  is  the  conviction  growing  among  our  most  progressive  county 
boards  of  education,  and  most  progressive  county  boards  of  commissioners 
that  the  employment  of  adequately  trained  supervisors  to  aid  the  county 
superintendent  is  an  economic  necessity  but  the  conviction  is  growing  with 
increasing  force  among  our  progressive  county  superintendents,  rural  school 
principals  and  teachers  that  the  employment  of  well  trained  supervisors  to 
assist  them  in  their  work  is  an  educational  necessity  as  well,  if  they  are  to 
render  the  rural  children  the  teaching  service  they  need. 

The  following  resolution  unanimously  passed  October  26th  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Western  District  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  growing  sentiment 
among  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State  for  more  efficient  supervision 
of  the  classroom  instruction  in  our  rural  schools: 

"The  Western  District  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  supervision  is  essential  to  an 
efficient  system  of  schools  and  that  both  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  North  Carolina  demand  unmistakably  that  rural 
supervision  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  all  coun- 
ties. This  association  also  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
requirement  of  the  employment  of  an  adequately  trained  supervisor 
for  reaching  every  county  that  participates  in  the  Equalizing  Fund." 

A  similar  resolution  has  since  been  unanimously  passed  by  five  other 
Divisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  altogether  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  approximately  12,000  teachers. 

Two  Vital  Questions 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  rural  school  enrollment,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  teachers,  and  the  constantly  increasing  ex- 
penditures for  teachers'  salaries  resulting  therefrom;  in  view  of  the  present 
$3,250,000  the  State  is  now  pouring  into  the  counties  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund,  in  view  of  the  scholarship  range  of  the  rural  teachers  from  approxi- 
mately high  school  graduation  only  to  about  three  years  of  college  training; 
in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  time  it  is  practicable  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  give  to  directing  and  supervising  classroom  instruction  in  his 
county;  and  in  view  of  the  clearly  proven  educational  value  to  the  child 
and  the  clearly  proven  monetary  value  to  the  taxpayer  of  constant,  intensive, 
and  efficient  supervision,  quite  naturally  two  vital  questions  now  arise: 
(1)  Is  constant  and  efficient  supervision  of  classroom  instruction  an  economic 
necessity,  if  each  of  the  millions  of  dollars  now  being  expended  annually 
for  teachers'  salaries  is  to  yield  in  service  to  the  rural  children  all  that  it 
should?  (2)  Shall  State  and  county  continue  this  policy  of  expending 
annually  this  relatively  large  amount  of  money  for  the  education  of  the 
rural  children  with  so  negligible  amount  of  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  work  for  which  it  is  being  expended? 

Were  the  same  importance  attached  by  State  and  county  to  close  and 
expert  supervision  and  direction  of  the  classroom  work  now  going  on  in 
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our  rural  schools  that  is  now  attached  by  the  State  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  accounting,  auditing  and  expenditures  of  the  State's 
revenues,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  rural  taxpayers 
of  the  State  would  have  but  little  cause  to  complain  that  their  school  tax 
is  not  accomplishing  all  that  it  should. 

"There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Conclusion 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  given  the  light  the  people  will  find  the 
way  out;  that  given  convincing  facts  at  the  end  of  each  year  showing  just 
how  much  more  progress  their  children  are  making  than  before  their  schools 
were  consolidated,  modern  school  buildings  erected,  school  term  lengthened, 
teachers'  salaries  raised,  and  rural  school  budget  increased;  that  given  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  increase  in  the  progress  of  their  children  is  rather 
definitely  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  expenditures  for  their  education; 
that  given  trustworthy  evidence  that  each  dollar  of  their  tax  money  for 
schools  is  accomplishing  all  that  it  should ;— given  this  light  the  intelligent 
rural  citizenship  of  our  State  will  have  no  cause  to  feel  that  it  is  but  groping 
blindly  along  the  pathway  of  educational  progress,  but  will  step  with  quick- 
ened pace  because  marching  with  undimmed  vision. 

But  this  light  will  delay  its  coming  till  State  and  county  shall  have 
taken  a  more  constructive  attitude  toward,  and  made  a  rational  solution 
of,  this  problem  by  providing  adequately  trained  rural  supervisors  to  assist 
our  county  superintendents  in  constant,  efficient  direction  and  supervision 
of  this  rural  school  work  for  which  millions  of  dollars  are  now  being  ex- 
pended annually  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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Catawba  College  Guy  Phillips,  Salisbury 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  H.  T.  Hunter,  Collowhee 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Neuse-Forest  (Atlantic  Christian)  New  Bern  . F.  F.  Grim,  "Wilson 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  .  T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  T.  B.  Jones,  Greensboro 

Asheville   J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  S.  D.  Williams,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College   G.  D.  Wilson,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  W.  S.  Turner,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Executive  Committee 

Ex-Officio 

President  F.  P.  Hall,  Gastonia,  Chairman. 
Vice-President  Annie  Cherry,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Past  President  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point. 
N.  E.  A.  Director  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives  Term  Expires 

Western  District,  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee   1930 

North  Western  District,  Nancy  O.  Devers,  Rockingham   1929 

South  Piedmont  District,  G.  B.  Phillips,  Salisbury   1929 

North  Central  District,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1931 

North  Eastern  District,  W.  H.  Pittman,  Tarboro   1931 

South  Eastern  District,  B.  C.  Siske,  Kenansville   1930 

District  Chairmen 

Western  District  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton 

North  Western  District  Nellie  Fleming,  Burlington 

South  Piedmont  District  Virginia  Allen,  Hickory 

North  Central  District  C.  E.  Teague,  Sanford 

North  Eastern  District  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston 

South  Eastern  District  B.  C.  Siske,  Kenansville 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  1928-1929 
General  Officers 

President  F.  P.  Hall  Gastonia 

Vice-President  .  Annie  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Secretary  Jule  B.   Warren  Raleigh 

County  Superintendents 

President  A.  T.  Allen  Raleigh 

Secretary  C.  D.  Douglas  Raleigh 

City  Superintendents 

President  W.  P.  Grier  Gastonia 

Vice-President .  .  Frank  M.  Martin  Durham 

Secretary  Fred  M.  Waters  Selma 

H.  S.  Principals  and  Teachers 

President  L.  R.  Johnson  High  Point 

Vice-President .  .  Joe  Whitener  Maiden 

Secretary  Z.  L.  Foy  Rocky  Mount 

Modern  Language  Teachers 

President  Meta  H.  Miller  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President R.  C.  Deal  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville 

Secretary  S.  T.  Ballinger  State  College,  Raleigh 

French  Teachers 

President  A.  M.  Webb  Duke  University,  Durham 

Vice-President .  Rene  Hardre  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  Janet  Harris  H.  P.  College,  High  Point 

Spanish  Teachers 

President .......  Augustine  LaRochelle  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President .  .  F.  E.  Steinhauser  Duke  University,  Durham 

Secretary  Alice  K.  Abbott  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 
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German  Teachers 

President  G.  R.  Vowles  Davidson  College 

Secretary  F.  E.  Wilson  1004  Urban  Ave.,  Durham 

Latin  Teachers 

President  Marie  B.  Deneen  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President ..  Susie  G.   Michaels  "  Durham 

Secretary  J.  Minor  Gwynn  Chapel  Hill 

Vocational  Guidance 

President  J.  Warren  Smith  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President  .  .  Effie  Newton  Fayetteville 

Secretary  Forest  T.  Selby  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education 

President  A.  H.  Veazey  Goldsboro 

Vice-President    C.  M.  Andrews  Raleigh 

Secretary  Katherine  Mather  Winston-Salem 

School  Librarians 

President  Flossie  Foster  High  Point 

Vice-President .  Nora  Beust  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary  Mary  T.  Peacock  Salisbury 

Art 

President  Ida  Poteat  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

Vice-President .  .  Lena  R.  Boley  Greensboro 

Secretary  E.  E.  Lowry  Winston-Salem 

Mathematics 

President  W.  W.  Rankin  Duke  University,  Durham 

City  Supervisors 

President  Florence  Pannell  Greensboro 

Elementary  Principals 

President  J.  M.  Shields  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President .  .  Emma  Conn  Raleigh 

Secretary  A.  B.  Caldwell  Winston-Salem 

Primary  Teachers 

President  Ruth  Heilig  Salisbury 

Vice-President .  .  Trix  Barbour  Asheville 

Secretary  Clara  Hearne  Roanoke  Rapids 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers 

President  Mary  Fitzgerald  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President .  .  Anna  Egerton  Greenville 

Secretary  Etta  Sledge  Wake  Forest 

Council  of  Social  Studies 

President  Gladys  Boyington  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President    A.  K.  King  Chapel  Hill 

Home  Economics 

President  Martha  Creighton  Charlotte 

Vice-President .  .  Molly  Peterson  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  Muriel  Barnes   Rutherf ordton 
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Rural  Supervisors 

President  Ila  Johnston  Hendersonville 

Vice-President  .  Nettie  Brogden  Greensboro 

Secretary  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Deans  of  Women 

President  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Duke  University,  Durham 

Vice-President .  .  Mrs.  E.  J.  Durand  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  Fannie  S.  Mitchell  Greensboro 

Music  Teachers 

President  W.  A.  Potter  Raleigh 

Vice-President  .  .  Grace  VanDyke  Moore  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  Lillian  F.  Roberson  Maxton 

Physical  Education 

President  G.  B.  Phillips  Salisbury 

Vice-President    H.  D.  Meyer  Chapel  Hill 

Secretary  Johnsie  Henry  Greensboro 

Science 

President  J.  A.  Smith  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  Annie  B.  Herring  Kinston 

Higher  Education 

President  F.  P.  Gaines  Wake  Forest 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER 

(State  Teachers'  Journal) 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor, 

Chapel  Hill. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FACTS 
Published  semi-monthly  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem. 

W.  S.  Turner,  Vice-President,  Raleigh. 

F.  J.  Rogers,  Recording  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Fayetteville. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Executive  Committee 

S.  G.  Atkins,  ex  officio  O.  R.  Pope 

F.  J.  Rogers,  ex  officio  W.  S.  Turner 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  ex  officio  Hugh  V.  Brown 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  ex  officio  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland 

J.  H.  Michael  G.  C.  Shaw 

H.  L.  Trigg 

College  Section 

R.  E.  Clement,  Chairman.  J.  L.  Tilley,  Secretary. 

High  School  Section 
G.  C.  Shaw,  Chairman.  P.  A.  Vaughn,  Secretary. 

I.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History. 

Miss  F.  C.  Clay,  Chairman;  Miss  Laura  E.  Reese,  Secretary. 

II.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Lee,  Chairman;  C.  L.  Blake,  Secretary. 

III.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Languages. 

P.  A.  Vaughn,  Chairman;  O.  Faduma,  Secretary. 

IV.  Department  of  Accredited  High  School  Principals. 

J.  K.  Hilyard,  Chairman;  S.  D.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Teacher  Training  Section 

Hardy  Liston,  Chairman.  T.  S.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

Home  Economics  Section 
Mrs.  Clara  Smith,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Cooper,  Secretary. 

Rural  and  Elementary  Section 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Battle,  Sec'y. 

I.  Grammar  Grade  Department.    U.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Mrs.  M.  A.  C. 

Holliday,  Secretary. 

II.  Primary  Department.    Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Carrie 

L.  Battle,  Secretary. 

III.  Supervisors  Department.     E.  D.  Mickle,  Chairman;   Miss  M.  Mclver, 

Secretary. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS — WHITE 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffioe 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  President 
John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

H.  W.  Chase,  President 
N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Appalachian  State  Normal  School  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

Chapell  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 

Cullowhee  State  Normal  School  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Education 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  ( Two-Year  Course)  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS — COLORED 
Group  A — Standard  Four- Year  Colleges: 

Agriculitural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

S.  M.  Brocerick,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 


Group  C — Credit  for  Two  Years  College  Work:  (None) 
Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 
H.  Liston,  Professor  of  Education 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 


J.  W.  Seabrook,  Professor  of  Education 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  (Two-Year  Course)  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
S.  G.  Atkins,  President 
Unclassified  Institutions: 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 

Alphonso  Elder,  Professor  of  Education 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS — INDIAN 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Smithey,  Principal 
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DENOMINATIONAL  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES — WHITE 

Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Elmer  Hoke,  President 

D.  R.  Haworth,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College   Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Martin,  President 

Frazer  Hood,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University  #  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Harper,  President 

O.  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

C.  G.  Vardell,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

D.  F.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Education 

Guilford  College  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

L.  L.  Williams,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

R.  M.  Andrews,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 

Meredith  College   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

H.  J.  Perry,  Professor  of  Education 

Queens  College  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  '.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

Eleanor  B.  Foreman,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines  (Conditional  until  1930)  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President 

Mother  M.  MacSwiney,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

F.  P.  Gaines,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Campbell  College  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President 
Davenport  College  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President 

Dorothy  Rethlinshafer,  Professor  of  Education 

Louisburg  College  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

A.  W.  Mohn,  President 

E.  L.  Best,  Professor  of  Education 
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Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges — Continued  Postoffice 

Mars  Hill  College  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  L.  Moore,  President 
P.  C.  Stringfield,  Professor  of  Education 
Mitchell  College    Statesville,  N.  C. 

G.  H.  Elmore,  President 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 
Peace  Institute  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President 

Miss  Mabel  Bacon,  Professor  of  Education 
Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents 

J.  Vernon  Baggett,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Mary's  School  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Way,  President 
Weaver  College  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President 
Wingate  Junior  College  Wingate,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Huff,  President 

W.  O.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*  Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  E.  Calfee,  President 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Stanislaus  Bethel,  President 
Carolina  New  College  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Leroy  P.  Jackson,  President 
Concordia  College  Conover,  N.  C. 

O.  W.  Kreinheder,  President 
Montreat  Normal  School  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President 
Rutherford  College  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Billups,  President 

DENOMINATIONAL*  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES — COLORED 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

T.  S.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

G.  D.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock,  President 

Brooks  Dickens,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Credit  for  Two  Years'  College  Work: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  School  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Miss  Sylvia  Oswell,  Professor  of  Education 
The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College  Bricks,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Holloway,  Dean  and  Acting  Head 

Ira  Smith,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  D — Credit  for  One  Year's  College  Work:  (None) 


For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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Unclassified : 

Kittrell  College  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

D.  K.  Cherry,  President 

Miss  Okellan  N.  Grant,  Professor  of  Education 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte. 
Gastonia  Business  College,  Gastonia. 

Georgia-Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Burgaw  and  Goldsboro. 

Ives  Business  College,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Miss  Price's  Business  College,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Spillman,  Greenville. 

Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford. 

Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

H.  S.  Principal 

County          School                    Instructor  or  Superintendent 

Alexander.  .  Taylorsville  Lucy  Gaston  Gilbert  Craig 

Taylorsville,  N.  C.  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

Avery  Crossmore  Ada  V.  Womble  C.  R.  Stroupe 

Crossmore,  N.  C.  Crossmore,  N.  C. 

Carteret.  .  .  .Atlantic  Clemmie  Casey  F.  L.  Stroupe 

Atlantic,  N.  C.  Atlantic,  N.  C. 

Catawba.  .  .  .Startown  Mrs. Mary  G.Scarborough  J.  Loy  Sox 

Newton,  N.  C.  Newton,  N.  C. 

Chatham.  .  .  Pittsboro   .Berta  Coltrane  J.  S.  Waters 

Pittsboro,  N.  C.  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Cherokee.  .  .Murphy  Mrs.  Hildred  Wessel.  .  .B.  W.  Sipe 

Murphy,  N.  C.  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Cleveland.  .  .Shelby  Kathleen  Emerson  I.  C.  Griffin 

Shelby,  N.  C.  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus.  .  .Whiteville  Estelle  J.  Mason  G.  O.  Rogers 

Whiteville,  N.  C.  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Davidson.  .  .  Churchland  Mary  Moyle  .W.  C.  Harward 

R.  F.  D.,  Linwood,  N.  C.  Linwood,  R.  F.  D. 
Greene  Walstonburg  Emily  Johnson  W.  P.  Moore 

Walstonburg,  N.  C.        Walstonburg,  N.  C. 
Harnett.  .  .  .  Lillington  Hilda  McCurdy  B.  D.  Bunn 

Lillington,  N.  C.  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Iredell  Harmony  Mamie  L.  Eppes  W.  T.  Long 

Harmony,  N.  C.  Harmony,  N.  C. 

Macon  Franklin  Helen  Burch  G.  L.  Houk 

Franklin,  N.  C.  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Mitchell.  .  .  .Bakersville  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge  James  L.  Burnett 

Bakersville,  N.  C.  Bakersville,  N.  C. 

Moore  Carthage  Meta  Liles  O.  B.  Welch 

Carthage,  N.  C.  Carthage,  N.  C. 

Rowan  China  Grove  -Virginia  Porter  E.  D.  Johnson 

China  Grove,  N.  C.         China  Grove,  N.  C. 
Rutherford.  .Rutherfordton .  .  .  .C.  Frances  Whitney.  .  .  B.  L.  Smith 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  Rutherfordton 
Sampson.  .  .  .Salemburg  Lillian  Nance  R.  R.  Cusick 

Salemburg,  N.  C.  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Surry  Dobson  Lillian  Smith  R.  N.  Ledford 

Dobson,  N.  C.  Dobson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Gary  Louise  Gill   .  .M.  B.  Dry 

Cary,  N.  C.  Cary,  N.  C. 

Yancey  Burnsville  Ferrell  Bolton.  .  J3.  E.  Hawkins 

Burnsville,  N.  C.  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
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STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf    G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 

School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Ind.  Training  School  for  Boys.  .  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and 

Women  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 


COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

County  Principal  Address 

Alamance  Craxton  Williams  Burlington 

Anson  J.  R.  Faison  Wadesboro 

Beaufort  W.  E.  Knight  Pantego 

Bladen  Paul  R.  Brown  Clarkton 

Brunswick  E.  Orlando  Gandy  Southport 

Cabarrus  F.  T.  Logan  Concord 

Carteret  L.  R.  Best  Beaufort 

Cleveland  T.  K.  Borders  Shelby 

Columbus  W.  M.  Reinhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  Nathan  A.  Cheek  James  City 

Davidson  Benj.  A.  Bianchi  Lexington 

Duplin  A.  W.  Williams   Faison 

Franklin  George  C.  Pollard  Louisburg 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Sunbury 

Greene  Julian  A.  Price  Snow  Hill 

Halifax  E.  H.  Hubert  Weldon 

Harnett  W.  D.  Gay  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Brown  Winton 

Jones  J.  W.  Willie  Pollocksville 

Johnston  A.  J.  Taylor  Smithfield 

Lee  W.  B.  Wicker  Sanford 

Lenoir  J.  T.  A.  Smith  Kinston 

Martin.  W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Moore  A.  C.  Pinckney  Carthage 

Nash  D.  A.  Thomas  Nashville 

Northampton  W.  L.  Greene  Garysburg 

Pamlico  W.  H.  Patillo  Bayboro 

Pender  T.  T.  Ringer  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  I.  S.  Leece  Winfall 

Person  Charles  J.  Ford  Roxboro 

Pitt  J.  G.  W.  Cox  Grimesland 

Randolph  E.  E.  Grant  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  L.  Ramseur  Rockingham 

Robeson  R.  B.  Dean  Maxton 

Rockingham  L.  E.  Boyd  Leaksville 

Sampson  M.  D.  Coley  Clinton 

Scotland  Thos.  P.  Griffin  Hasty 

Stanly  J.  M.  Williams  Albemarle 

Wake  E.  A.  Cox  Method 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 

Wilkes  R.  I.  Boone  Wilkesboro 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Axbert  Anderson,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Robert  B.  Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race   Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  M.  B.  Beaman,  Fayetteville 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  (Girls)   Katie  B.  Pridgen,  Albemarle 

Alexander  Schools  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Supt.,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Miss  Amy  Burt,  Director,  Penland 

Asheville  School  (Male)   Howard  Bement,  Asheville 

Bingham  School  (Male)   Col.  S.  R.  McKee,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed)  J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Brevard  Institute   J.  F.  Winston,  Brevard 

Elise  High  School   Rev.  R.  A.  McLeod,  Hemp 

Farm  School,  Asheville  H.  S.  Randolph,  Asheville 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)   J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville 

Fruitland  Institute   N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 

Lee  School  for  Boys  J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge 

Lees  McRae  Institute   Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Maxwell  Training  School   J.  E.  Lancaster,  Franklin 

Montreat  Normal  School  S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat 

Mountain  View  Institute  S.  J.  Honeycutt,  Hays 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)   T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  H.  S  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  Mary  Bride,  Belmont 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls)  .  .  .Madame  M.  Monk,  Asheville 

St.  Mary's  Academy  Stanislaus  Bethel,  Belmont 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  J.  C.  Hough,  Sylva 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  .  .  .  .G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  .  .  .  .  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 
Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy  .  .  .  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home   Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

Baptist  Orphanage   Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

tBuncombe  Children's  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Nazareth 

♦Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elon  College 

Elieda  Home   Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Rev.  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cansler,  Charlotte 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  W.  M.  Shuford,  Supt.,  Lexington 


'Child-placing  institutions. 


tTemporary  care  institutions. 
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ORPHANAGES—  ( Continued ) 

t Juvenile  Relief  Home   Mrs.  C.  L.  McKnight,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home   R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Col.)  .  .Rev.  J.  W.  Poindexter,Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home   Rev.  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage   Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Methodist  ProtestantChildren'sHome  E.  F.  Allman,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Herbert  T.  Deathridge,Supt.,BlackMt. 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  W.  H.  McNary,  Supt.,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellow's  Home  Charles  H.  Warren,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home   J.  K.  Knowles,  Supt.,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute .  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Supt.,  Bostic 

Thompson  Orphanage   Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

t Wright's  Refuge   Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 

County  Name  Address 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morriss  Asheville 

Cabarrus  Miss  Elizabeth  Black  Concord 

Caldwell  Miss  Ethel  Kelly  Lenoir 

Carteret  Miss  Margaret  Gustin  Beaufort 

Columbus  Miss  Blanche  Penny  Whiteville 

Craven  Miss  Margaret  Hayes  New  Bern 

Davidson  Miss  Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Edgecombe  Miss  Helen  L.  Dunlap  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Miss  Mabel  Stamper  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Guilford  Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett  Miss  Frances  Coleman  Lillington 

Henderson  Miss  Ha  Johnston  Hendersonville 

Hertford  Miss  Mary  Williams  Winton 

Jackson  Miss  Jewell  Swain  Sylva 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Lee  Miss  Ruth  Gunter  Sanford 

Lenoir  .Miss  Virginia  James  Kinston 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

Nash  Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Northampton  Miss  Mabel  Evans  Jackson 

Orange  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Hillsboro 

Perquimans  Miss  Vera  Keech  Hertford 

Pitt  Mrs.  Myrtle  Brogdon  Clark.  Greenville 

Rowan  Miss  Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Swain  Miss  Belva  Saunders  Bryson  City 

Union  Anna  L.  McCorkle  Monroe 

Wake  Miss  Anne  Holdford  Raleigh 

Wayne  Miss  Helen  Wilson  Goldsboro 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  P.  H.  Fleming  Burlington 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Beaufort  H.  B.  Searight  Washington 

Brunswick  D.  E.  Robinson  Supply 

Buncombe  A.  W.  Rhymer  Asheville 

Cabarrus  D.  Ray  McEachern  Concord 

Caldwell  .Miss  Cathrine  Greer  .Lenoir 

Carteret  Mrs.  Ida  Hall  Beaufort 

Catawba  Mrs.  C.  V.  Price  Hickory 

Cherokee  Mrs.  C.  W.  Warren  Murphy 

Cleveland  J.  B.  Smith  Shelby 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  John  A.  Martin  Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson  J.  C.  Farabee  Lexington,  R.  3 

Davie  Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen  Mocksville 

Duplin  H.  Stewart  Wallace 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Sybil  G.  Fields  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  C.  Perry  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis  Lillington 

Haywood  W.  G.  Byers  Clyde 

Iredell  W.  W.  Holland  Statesville 

Jackson  A.  D.  Parker  JJillsboro 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Clayton 

Lee  E.  O.  McMahan  Sanford 

Lenoir  Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Lincoln  T.  W.  Boring  Crouse 

Macon  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

McDowell  R.  V.  McGimsey  Marion 

Mecklenburg  M.  M.  Grey  Charlotte 

Moore  .Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort  West  End 

Nash  .Mrs.  Mary  A.  Outterbridge ....  Nashville 

New  Hanover  W.  P.  McGlaughon  Wilmington 

Orange  Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt  .K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Richmond  O.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson  Miss  Elizabeth  Frye  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  Miss  Lona  Glidwell  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss  Forest  City 

Sampson  A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Stanly  Z.  V.  Moss  Albemarle 

Surry  I.  F.  Armfield  Low  Gap 

Union  Miss  Mary  Covington  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  Leach  JLittleton 

Wayne  R.  H.  Edwards  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  D.  C.  Sebastian  Hays 

Wilson  James  T.  Barnes  Wilson 


•In  eounties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 


County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board 

Treasurer 

Alamance.  . 

.  .M.  E.  Yount  

.C.  P.  Albright.  .  .  . 

.  Miss  Mary  Tom 

Graham 

Graham 

Hughes,  Graham 

Alexander. . 

.  .M.  A.  Stone  

,  A.  C.  Deal  

.  Merchants&Farmers 

Taylorsville 

Taylorsville 

Bank,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany.  . 

.  .John  M.  Cheek  

M.  A.  Higgins.  .  .  . 

.  W.  Vance  Blevins 

Sparta 

Ennice 

Sparta 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  

.  .R.  W.  Allen  

.Paul  J.  Kiker  

First  National  Bank 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Wadesboro 

Ashe  

.  .  J.  0.  Goodman  

J.  W.  Duncan  

H.  W.  Miller 

Beaver  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Warrensville 

(Ex.  Office:  West 

Jefferson) 

Avery  

.  .  R.  T.  Teague  

.  D.  P.  Bridges  

.Citizens  Bank 

Newland 

Newland 

Elk  Park 

(Ex.  Office:  Ashford) 

Beaufort.  .  . 

.  .H.  H.  McLean  

John  B.  Sparrow .  . 

.E.  R.  Mixon 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Bertie  

.  .H.  W.  Early  

.M.  B.  Gillam  

.  Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor 

Windsor 

w  incisor 

Bladen  

.  W.  W.  Woodhouse.  . 

.  Bank  of  Elizabethan 

Elizabethtown 

Council 

Elizabethtown 

Brunswick .  . 

.  R.  E.  Sentelle  

P.  E.  Galloway.  .  . 

.  V.  C.  Garner 

Southport 

Bolivia 

Southport 

Buncombe.  . 

.  A.  C.  Reynolds  

Albert  Teague.  .  .  . 

.L.  L.  Jenkins 

Asheville 

Marshall,  R.  1 

Asheville 

Burke  

.  .  R.  L.  Patton  

.W.  I.  Davis  

First  National  Bank 

Morganton 

Morganton 

Morganton 

Cabarrus .  .  . 

.  .S.  G.  Hawfield  

.W.  R.  Odell  

.Mrs.  Margie  McEach- 

Concord 

Concord 

ern  White,  Concord 

Caldwell.  .  . 

.  .  J.  W.  Mcintosh  

.  W.  J.  Lenoir  

.Fred  Roberts 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir,  R.F.D. 

Camden.  .  .  . 

.  .L.  L.  Stevens  

.J.  W.  Jones  

The  First  &  Citizens 

Indiantown 

South  Mills 

National  Bank 

(Ex.  Office:  Camden) 

Elizabeth  City 

Carteret.  .  .  . 

.  J.  H.  Workman 

.W.  H.  Taylor  

Beaufort  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Caswell.  .  .  . 

.  .R.  A.  Sullivan  

N.  J.  Taylor  

.A.  L.  Florance 

Yanceyville 

Milton,  R.  F.  D. 

Yanceyville 

(Ex.  Office: 

Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba.  .  . 

.  .  J.  A.  Capps  

B.  B.  Blackwelder. 

.W.  F.  Herman 

Newton 

Hickory 

Conover 

Chatham.  .  . 

.  .W.  R.  Thompson .  .  . 

.T.  B.  Bray  

.G.  W.  Blair 

Pittsboro 

Pittsboro,  R.  3 

Pittsboro 

Cherokee.  .  . 

.  .A.  L.  Martin  

P.  A.  Mauney. 

Bank  of  Murphy 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Chowan 

.  .R.  H.  Bachman  

Thos.  W.  Elliott.  .  . 

George  Hoskins 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Edenton 

Clay  

.  Allen  J.  Bell  

Mack  Weaver  

.R.  L.  Long 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland.  . 

.  .  J.  H.  Grigg  

.W.  A.  Ridenhour.  . 

.Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yar- 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain 

borough,  Shelby 
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County            Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 
Columbus.  .  .  .C.  C.  Russ  R.  F.  Covington.  .  .  Bank  of  Whiteville 

Whiteville                  Evergreen  Whiteville 
Craven  R.  S.  Proctor  C.  A.  Seifert  Citizens  B.  &  T.  Co. 

New  Bern                  New  Bern  New  Bern 

Cumberland.  .Ray  Funderburk.  .  .  .  H.  S.  Averitt  R.  E.  Nimocks 

Fayetteville               Fayetteville  Fayetteville 
Currituck.  .  .  .Maud  C.  Newbury.  .  .W.  H.  Gallop  Bank  of  Currituck 

Currituck  Jarvisburg  Moyock 

(Ex.  Ofc:  Snowden) 
Dare  E.  W.  Pearson  S.  A.  Griffin  A.  C.  Hassell 

Manteo                      Manteo  Manteo 
Davidson  S.  G.  Hasty  O.  T.  Davis  Miss  Rose  Sexton 

Lexington  Linwood,  R.  1  Delapp,  Lexington 

Davie  W.  F.  Robinson  Peter  W.  Hairston.  S.  C.  Stonestreet 

Mocksville                 Advance,  R.  2  Mocksville 
Duplin  B.  C.  Siske  H.  H.  Carlton  D.  S.  Williamson 

Kenansville               Warsaw  Kenansville 
Durham  L.  H.  Barbour  J.  D.  Hamlin  S.  Bowling 

Durham  Durham  Durham 

Edgecombe.  .  .W.  H.  Pittman  Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker  Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro  Tarboro  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash  G.  Miller  Hinshaw .  Farmers  Nat.  Bank 

Winston-Salem  Clemmons  &  Trust  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  L.  Best  A.  F.  Johnson  First  National  Bank 

Louisburg                  Louisburg  Louisburg 
Gaston  F.  P.  Hall  S.  N.  Boyce  J.  P.  Hoffman 

Gastonia                   Gastonia  Dallas 
Gates  J.  S.  Moore  E.  A.  Benton  Bank  of  Gates 

Gatesville  Trotville  Gatesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 
Graham  J.  H.  Moody  S.  P.  Harwood  Graham  Co.  Bank 

Robbinsville               Cheoah  Robbinsville 
Granville.  .  .  .  J.  F.  Webb  E.  N.  Clement  First  National  Bank 

Oxford                       Oxford,  R.  1  Oxford 
Greene  H.  G.  Robertson.  .  .  .  J.  E.  Debnam  H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust  Chas.  H.  Ireland.  .  .W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro                Greensboro  Greensboro 
Halifax  A.  E.  Akers  T.  M.  Jenkins  W.  A.  Thorne 

Roanoke  Rapids         Rosemary  Littleton 

(Ex.  Office: 

Roanoke  Junction) 

Harnett  .B.  P.  Gentry.  ......  Marvin  Wade  Bank  of  Lillington 

Lillington                  Dunn  Lillington 
Haywood ....  Wm.  C.  Allen  W.  T.  Sharp  P.  V.  Massey 

Waynesville  Canton  Waynesville 

Henderson.  .  .  R.  G.  Anders  John  A.  Hudgens.  .  Cit.  Nat.  Bank 

Hendersonville           Flat  Rock  Hendersonville 
Hertford  J.  R.  Brown  G.  C.  Picot  Bank  of  Winton 

Winton  Como  Winton 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 
Hoke  W.  P.  Hawfield  Jesse  Gibson  Herbert  McKeithan 

Raeford                    Dundarrach  Raeford 
Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie  J.  H.  Swindell  T.  J.  Mann 

Swan  Quarter  Swan  Quarter  Lake  Landing 

(Ex.  Of.:  Belhaven) 
Iredell  Celeste  Henkel  W.  C.  Wooten  H.  P.  Van  Hoy 

Statesville  Statesville  Statesville 
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County 

Superintendent 

Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 
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C!    T-T    T  vlo 

.  o.  XX.  ijyie  

.  kj.  Li.  Ingram 

Franklin 

IPtji  n  Irl  in 
X1  1  ctxiiviiii 

TTtq  n  Ir  1 1  n 
J?  1  dHHUlX 

iVldUlbOIl  .... 

.  L/.  ivi.  xjictiiKensiiip  .  . 

.wiiey  ivi.  xto Deris 

Bank  of  French  Br 

Marshall 

1VX  d  1  o  11  cl  1 1 ,    Xv .  O 

l\/ro  r«h  nil 

IVXcLl  ollctll 

]YT  q  i*+  i  n 

ivldl  llxl  

T?      A  130110 

,1V.    JD.    LidWlOlQ  .  .  . 

.  C.  D.  Carstarphen 

Williamston 

Williams  ton 

W^illiamston 

MCJJoweii .  .  . 

"NT          T71           Of  rtTMM-V 

.T.  W.  Stacy  

.  Millard  G.  Poteat 

1\/T  o  vi,  rj-n 

1V1  d  1 1  (J  11 

1\/T  o  >>i  r\  t\  ~D 

iviaiion,  ±\. 

Marion 

Mecklenburg 

.  Prank  A.  Edmonson 

.  W.  B.  McClmtock  . 

.  S.  E.  Cornwell 

vy Hal  lULLtJ 

unarioite 

unariotte 

Mitcneii .... 

.  J .  A.  oteele  

TTT      T">       TT  v-v  »  v%  «. 

.  Malone  Gouge 

J_> aJiui  &V  lilt; 

Forbes 

Bakersville,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Of.:  Toecane) 

IVlUXi  LgUlllfcJl  y  . 

•  J.    O.    XLitl  Well  U.O  , 

,  W.  B.  Cochrane.  .  . 

\j.  xioweii 

Troy 

Mt    Gil  pari 

ivi  t.  VjrilcciLl 

Troy 

iviuui  c  

.John  R.  McQueen . 

.  JtjanK  01  i  ineiiursL 

Carthage 

Lakeview 

Pinehurst 

Nash  

.  L.  S.  Inscoe  

171        TT          A   __  _  J- 

.  F.  v .  Avent  

.  J.  T.  Taylor 

1\  ClOil  V  l  1  l\D 

wnitaKers,  rt.  o 

Nashville 

New  Hanover 

.0.  A.  Hamilton  

J.  0.  Carr  

J.  A.  Orrell 

VV  lllllllig LUIi 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Northampton 

.  P.  J.  Long  

.  E.  S.  Bowers  

The  Farmers  Bank 

J  dCKbOIl 

Jackson 

W^oodland 

(Ex  Of  ■  Gumberrv) 

O  Tl  Q 1  Cl  WT 

TT    T  ,00  T^Vi  run  0  q 

,  Bank  oi  Onslow 

Jacksonville 

Tnplr<armvillt> 
<j  aLiLouii  v  nit? 

Ta  plfsnn  vi  1 1  p 

(~\  y  o  n  oro 

T?     TT     Pin  vt  n  v 

.Grover  Bivins 

Hillsboro 

West  Durham,  R.  1 

Hillsboro 

.Hubert  C.  Banks.  .  . 

.S.  M.  Campen  

Eastern  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Bayboro 

Alliance 

Bayboro 

Pasquotank.  . 

M.  P.  Jennings  

J.  M.  LeRoy  

Savings  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender  , 

.  T.  T.  Murphy  

T   J  Henry 

Bank  of  Pender 

Burgaw 

Rocky  Point 

Burgaw 

Perquimans .  . 

Edgar  E.  Bundy .  .  .  . 

T.  S.  White  

J.  L.  Tucker 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Hertford 

Person  

B.  1.  Satterfield  

W.  R.  Wilkerson .  . 

S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro 

Roxboro,  R.  1 

Roxboro 

Pitt  

.R.  G.  Fitzgerald.  .  .  . 

W.  H.  Woolard.  .  .  . 

A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Polk  

E.  W.  S.  Cobb  

Miss  Mae  Irene 

W.  Y.  Wilkins 

Columbus 

.Columbus 

(Ex.  Office:  Tryon) 

Tryon 
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Sin  TiPvinfpT)  <1 prtt 

AJ  W[J\JI   V  IV  LK/ 1 v\A/\J  I  i/v 

\jlv\Jbll  UV\X>  Iv    %JJ     XJ  \J\J/I  \A> 

±  /  GltO  14/1  tsf 

Randolph .  .  , 

,  .  T.  Fletcher  Bulla. 

.Bank  of  Randolph 

Asheboro 

Asheboro 

Richmond .  . 

T       T  "Doll 

.  .Li.  J .  Bell  

.  .  W.  JN.  JiiVerett,  Jr.. 

.Farmers  B.  &  T.  Co. 

xx  o  c  k  i  n  g  ii  a  m 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Robeson .  .  .  , 

.  .  J .  K.  JrOOle  

,  .The  National  Bank 

JJUILIUCI  L  Ull 

XV u  W  let  11  u. 

Ul   Xj  1X111  UCI  LU 11 

Tjii  m  bprton 

XvOC  Kill  gild  111 

T    TT  Allon 

.  Li.  1.  urarQiier 

Reidsville 

Reidsville 

Reidsville 

T?  fWlTQ  T1 

PI  onro"Q    XT  r\  ttt  q  v  rl 
.  VrcUIgti    nUWalU  .  .  . 

T    IT'    T-T  lirlpv 
•        x*  .  nunc)'  

•   v> .     W.     W  llltlbOI 

Salishnrv 

kJCbXXO  KM  LI  X  J 

Salisshnrv 

k/UliO  U  Ul  J 

Sa  lis  nn  rv 

(Julio  U  Ul  J 

"Rnthprfnrrl 

P'.lvrlo    A  THttiti'ti 
•  iVjIjuc   A.    hj1yyi.ii.  •  i 

WT    WT    "\Tri  n  *n  o\t" 

W v c    IVT lTinifl  "Riant r>n 

.  .IVllb,    IVlliXJXlC;  XJlctlllUU 

Rutherf  ordton 

Rutherf  ordton 

Rnthprf  ordton 

XVU  LllVjl  IV  X  IX.  CVS  XX 

OdlllJJbUil  •  .  . 

T>    V  Porter 

.  xSciiiK  01  oampsuii 

Clinton 

Salpmbnrsr 

fllinton 

Villi  L  Vll 

OCULlctilU.  .  .  . 

.  .  ju .  ivx .  rccic  

.  •  ■  VV  .    XN  .    IVxl/XVCXxxSlfc!  .  . 

T    WT    Or?  nm 

Laurinburg 

Gibson 

Laurinburg 

.  .  Jclillcb  x  ,  olXLUX  (X  .  . 

A     T"*    XT  q  v  v  i  c 

.r  list  xNclLlOlldl  D<xlXi\. 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

o LUn.c.5  ..... 

T    P*     Pa  Term 

TT    it  T.pakp 

•   u  .    «J  Ullll    1  ajlUl 

Germanton 

King 

Danhnrv 

Surry  

.  E.  S.  Hendren.  .  .  . 

.  .  w.  xt.  rsaageii, .  .  .  . 

.r$.  r  .  r  Olger 

Mt.  Airy 

Pilot  Mountain 

Tlob^on 

Swain  

.N.  E.  Wright  

PI 0 y  0" 0  TT  T^QTinr* 
.  .  UCUl  gc  XX.    XdlJUl  .  . 

TT    T  Wo1r»h 

•  Hi.    X  .     VV  Clv/Xl 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania.  T.  C.  Henderson.  . 

T      Q      TJ  r>r\r\m  -fi  £»1  r\ 

.  .  j.  0.  jDroomneiQ .  . 

.  w .  -Li.  vvoucn 

Brevard 

Rrpva rd 

l_f  I  V  *  Ul  u 

Rrpva  rrl 

U  1  t  V  Cll  u 

Tyrrell  

.  W.  D.  Cox  

"\A7"    Q  PorQurcm 

.jjiaiicii  xj.  oc  1.  00. 

Columbia 

Columbia 

PI  vm  on  th 

X    Ijf  XXX  V.'  U  L  XX 

.  Claude  F.  Gaddy.  . 

T.    171    TT11  {rcrin  q 

.  r  llol  iNctllUiXdx  JDctllrV 

Monroe 

Mar^hvillp 

JlUUI  O  XX  T  X  llv 

Mon  TOP 

XTX  W  XX 1  Uv 

Vance  

.E.  M.  Rollins  

M    TT    St  on  a 

.r  llol  XNdLlUllcll  XJdllK 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Wake  

.  John  C.  Lockhart. 

N    V  Pinllpv 

T    TVTi  1  tnn  IVTq  n  cm  m 
.  u.   J.V111LU11  Ivl ctll g  U. ill 

Raleigh 

TVake  Forest 

Raleigh 

.  Bank  of  Warren 

Warrenton 

Macon,  R. 

W^arrenton 

Washington . 

.  James  W.  Norman 

,  .  T.  J.  Swain  

.L.  L.  Hassell 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Roper 

.  .Smith  Hagaman .  .  . 

.  ,W.  F.  Sherwood .  .  . 

E.  G.  Greer 

Boone 

Sherwood 

Zionville 

(Ex.  Office: 

N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wayne  

.  J.  T.  Jerome  

.  J.  E.  Kelly  

Nat  Bk.  of  Goldsborc 

Goldsboro 

Mt.  Olive 

Goldsboro 

Wilkes  

.  C.  C.  Wright  

.  .  B.  H.  Colvard  

.  T.  M.  Crysel 

Hunting  Creek 

N.  Wilkesboro 

Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office: 

N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  

.  K.  R.  Curtis  

.  .Doane  Herring.  .  .  . 

Branch  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Yadkin  

.J.  T.  Reece  

.  M.  V.  Fleming.  .  .  . 

.Bank  of  Yadkin 

Yadkinville 

Booneville 

Yadkinville 

(Ex.  Office: 

Crutchfield) 

Yancey  

.E.  D.  Wilson  

.  .J.  A.  Hannum  

W.  W.  Ray 

Burnsville 

Ramseytown 

Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 
CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen  A.  S.  Ballard   H.  A.  Page,  Jr. 

Albemarle  M.  S.  Beam  M.  A.  Boger 

Andrews  A.  B.  Combs  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro  R.  J.  Hilker  J.  D.  Ross 

Asheville  W.  L.  Brooker  J.  E.  Gibson 

Ayden  J.  K.  Long  A.  T.  Moore 

Beaufort  Robt.  L.  Fritz,  Jr  .W.  L.  Stancil 

Benson  N.  G.  Woodlief  First  National  Bank 

Bessemer  City  John  H.  Floyd  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Burlington  C.  C.  Haworth  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage  O.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill  B.  A.  Stevens  R.  A.  Eubanks 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  S.  E.  Cornwell 

Cherryville  Joe  R.  Nixon  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  M.  R.  Mahaffey  Grady  Robinson 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  J3.  E.  Harris 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  J.  D.  Pridgen 

East  Bend  A.  H.  Braswell  H.  M.  Wilhelm 

East  Spencer  R.  Lee  Trexler  W.  P.  Harrison 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  .W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  J.  A.  Jones  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin  J.  H.  Allred  Mrs.  Marion  Lillard 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  Claude  L.  Ives  H.  C.  Durham 

Fayetteville  Harry  Howell  David  Gaster 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris  Citizens  and  Com- 
mercial Bank 

Fremont  C.  B.  Thomas  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  .W.  P.  Grier  R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson  Harold  F.  Krauss  .W.  N.  McKenzie 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong  W.  E.  Stroud 

Graham  W.  A.  Young  W.  A.  Young 

Granite  Falls  Walter  R.  Schaff  E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro  C.  W.  Phillips,  Acting  Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tysoc 

Hamlet  Frank  L.  Ashley  L.  D.  Husbands 

Haw  River  J.  D.  Barber  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Hendersonville.  .  .  .  A.  W.  Honeycutt  W.  A.  Keith 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver  R.  W.  Carver 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

Kings  Mountain .  .  .  .C.  Grigg  W.  L.  Plonk 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham  Miss  Carlotta  Mewborn 

Laurinburg  J.  H.  Fleming  F.  C.  McCormick 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren  J.  W.  Whisnant 

Lexington  J.  H.  Cowles  S.  A.  DeLapp 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Lincolnton  Wiley  M.  Pickens  Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Louisburg  W.  R.  Mills  W.  R.  Mills 

Lucama  A.  B.  Culbertson  S.  E.  High 

Lumberton  W.  B.  Crumpton  J.  P.  Russell 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter  J.  O.  Ragsdale 

Marion  C.  W.  E.  Pittman  J.  E.  Neal 

Maxton  C.  L.  Green  McKay  McKinnon 

Mebane  Joe  P.  Moore.  .  S.  G.  Morgan 

Mocksville  E.  C.  Staton  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe  George  W.  Bradshaw  First  National  Bank 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller  Roy  K.  McNeely 

Morehead  City.  .  .  .  H.  L.  Joslyn  C.  V.  Webb 

Morganton  W.  F.  Starnes  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven  J.  F.  Lowrence  H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy  L.  D.  Pendergraph  F.  M.  Poore 

Mount  Olive  J.  O.  Bowman  T.  R.  Thigpen 

Murphy  .Bryan  W.  Sipe  J.  D.  Mallonee 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton  W.  S.  Snipes  G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro.  .Horace  Sisk  S.  L.  Pardue 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  R.  H.  Lewis 

Pilot  Mountain.  .  .  .  Ed.  B.  Carroll  C.  W.  Patterson 

Plymouth  L.  H.  Hubble  George  W.  Hardison 

Raleigh  H.  F.  Srygley  J.  M.  Mangum 

Reidsville  Fred  M.  Arrowood  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids...  E.  J.  Coltrane  E.  J.  Coltrane 

Rockingham  ,L.  J.  Bell  Zeb.  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson  R.  C.  Brake 

Roxboro  G.  C.  Davidson  E.  G.  Long 

Salisbury  G.  B.  Phillips  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford  C.  E.  Teague  W.  P.  Dyer 

Scotland  Neck  F.  M.  Tucker  Ray  Boyette 

Sharpsburg  E.  C.  Sexton  M.  A.  Bachelor 

Shelby  I.  C.  Griffin  J.  S.  McKnight 

Southern  Pines.  .  .  .  Wm.  F.  Allen  H.  L.  Burns 

Spencer  F.  R.  Richardson  J.  E.  Connell 

Spring  Hope  J.  E.  McLean  O.  B.  Baines 

Statesville   .  R.  M.  Gray  L.  N.  Mills 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler  H.  H.  Taylor 

Thomasville  D.  W.  Maddox  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter  D.  S.  Blois 

Vass-Lakeview  John  McCrummen  D.  A.  McLauchlin 

Wadesboro  J.  H.  Mclver  Bank  of  Wadesboro 

Wake  Forest  H.  P.  Smith  J.  O.  Jones 

Washington  H.  M.  Roland  W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  M.  N.  Shearin 

Wilmington  O.  A.  Hamilton  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis  W.  E.  Warren 

Winston-Salem  R.  H.  Latham  W.  H.  Holcomb 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maude  Harris  Ivey  Graham 

Anson  Miss  Leilia  A.  Kelley  Wadesboro 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton  Windsor 

Bladen  Miss  Mamie  P.  Brodie  Elizabethtown 

Catawba-Lincoln.  .Miss  Maude  Mitchell  1316  Fifth  Ave.,  Hickory 

Caswell  Miss  Cynthia  Holmes   .  .  Yanceyville 

Craven  Mrs.  Mary  Sutton  Wynn  New  Bern 

Cleveland  Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas  Shelby 

Cumberland  Miss  Anne  E.  Chestnutt  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Mrs.  Rita  Echols  Marshburn   Currituck 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor. N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  Durham 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner  Warsaw 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Bratcher  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Martha  L.  Streater .  .  .  .117  N.  Walnut  St.,  Gastonia 

Granville  Mrs.  A.  E.  Peace   .Oxford 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch  M.  P.  M.  School,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Miss  Jessie  C.  Williams  .  .221  E.  Gaston  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Marie  Mclver  Weldon 

Harnett  Mrs.  Lucy  Saunders  Herring  Box  161,  Dunn 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  Hart   Winton 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs 

Iredell  Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday  Statesville 

Johnston  Mrs.  Laura  J.  A.  King  Selma 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes  7019  E.  First  St.,  Charlotte 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray  Williamston 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover.  .  .  .Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson   308  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries  Box  171,  Rich  Square 

Pasquotank  Miss  Helen  Escridge  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman  Roxboro 

Perquimans  Miss  Nannie  Travis  Hertford 

Pitt  G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  Thompson  Lumberton 

Rowan  Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith  916  W.  Horah  St.,  Salisbury 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle  106  McKoy  St.,  Clinton 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  109  Idlewild  Ave.,  Raleigh 

Wayne  Mrs.  Maude  Kornegay  Mount  Olive 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— WHITE 


the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Accredited 
lass  and  date  of  accreditmeiit  except  for 
All  other  schools  listed  are  non-standard, 
he  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary- 
re  marked  "S.A." 


Superintendent,  Principal 

Post  Office 

Accredited 

or  Other  Official  Head 

Address  of  School 

Class — Date 

M.  E.  Yount  

LAA.            5.  A. 
I,  B.  1922 

II,  B.  1925 
I.B.        1925  B.A. 

II,  A  1924 
II,  A.  1924 
II.  A.  1924 

■RnrliTiirtriTi 

r>j^:fc.w)                                 J.  H    Barker     firnharo 

J.  D.  Barber  

Haw  Brrer  

R.  C.  White   

Mebane  

Da-rid  Miller 

Elon  College,  B-l. 

G.  B.  Bobbins 

Graham,  B-l  

C.  T.  Ferguson 

Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell 

Elon  College 

TJ,  A.  1926 
H,  A.  1925 

H.  L.  Poster 

Burlington,  B-l  

S :i-z. j  Cretii-  -  

J-  U-  Fogksnan   . 

Graham 

H.  E.  Cobb 

Burlington,  B-2„. . . 
Snow  Camp 

K.  G  •Phillipn 

ALEXANDER 

M    A  RtrmP 

Taylorsrille  

JJ.B.  192T 
H,  A.  1924 

Taylorsrille,  B-l._ 
Hiddenite 

C.  H.  Gryder  

J.  W.  McCall 

Stony  Point  

II,  A.  1924 
I, A.  1922 

II,  A.  1923 
II,  A  192$ 

Gilbert  Craig 

TaylorsTille  

Sparta  

ALLEGHANY: 

-  _  -    f~V*i*  r 

John  M.  Cheek 

H.  F.  Grnbbs  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

=  *  >  &  ".  i 

C   W.  -Rrwrn 

Glade  Valley  

n,  a. 

II,  B.  1924 

E.  W  Allen 

Wadesboro   . 

Special  Charter: 

J.  P.  Lowranrf 

Morren  

L.  H.  Fogleman   . 

Wadesboro   

L  A. 
II.  B.  1925 

Rural: 

W.  E.  WilBon 

Ansonrille 

T    A  .Tor,** 

Polkton,  B-2  

Wadesboro,  B-a  

II,  B.  1926 
II.  B.  1926 
II.  B.  1925 

fV«*                          W    .7    Kir. fit, 

Lilesrille  

E.  W.  Eares,  Jr. 

McParlan..   

II.B.  1926 

7  re:.  Burgess  

Peachland  

A    E.  Lee  .   

II,  B.  1924 

Bojce  CoIliTif!  ... 

Peachland,  B-2  

n,  B.  1928 

A;  -  : 

Rural: 

J   0.  Goodman 

Bearer  Creek  

Fleetwood  

Mr  Kt 

Todd 

G:*e-  ~V„?7  2r.'.;  Bfwl  —   — 

Trade,  Term..  

"-■•^                                   A    B  Hnrt 

Sturgills—   

G.  B.  Price 

;   B  Hfisn 

Lansing 

n,A.  1927 

•'  -£  *  -i-  C  t.r;l-  t   . 

a  if  nx*f\»i4 

Grassy  Creek   

I,  A.  1922 
II,  A  1923 

G    C  Bus,v  

West  Jefferson  
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County,  Nine  of 

Post  Office 

Accredited 

High  School 

or  Other  Official  Head 

Address  of  School 

Class— Date 

AVERY: 

R.  T.  TeaflM  

Newland  

Rural: 

C    F.  Str: 

up*  

Crossnore  

II,  A. 

Banner  Hk_ 


Cranberry  

Newland  

Riverside  

Pr,.a:e  : 

Lees  McRae  Institute  W.  L.  Painter  


W.  J.  Ward.  

D.  C.  Butler  

J.  E.  Redfern__ 
M.  K_  Carswell. 


Bar.:-.-:  Elk. 


 Cranberry. 

 Newland  


n,  A. 
n,  a. 


Spear  


Banner  Elk. 


BEAUFORT: 
Special  Charter: 

Rural: 

Aurora  __ 
Bath  


H.  H.  McLean  


Washington. 


BeJhaven. 
Pantego. 
Old  Ford- 
Pin  etowa. 
Pri>ate: 


 K.  S. 

L.  E.  Mercer. 
G.  W.  Rhodes- 
.  W.  J.  Taylor. 
._  F.  Parker- 


Was:.  :.p;;- 


B 


Belharen. 

Pantego... 


II,  A. 


I,  A. 

II,  A 
LI,  A. 

I,  B. 

L  B 


C.  J.  Rast  . 
B.  E  Wyre. 


Washington.  R.F.D 


Coll   Ins:  ....  M.  0.  Fletcher  


BERTIE  : 
Rural : 

AskewTille  

Aulander.... 
Colerain  


H.  W.  Early. 


w.r.ds;r. 


Willie  Mae  H;r 
P.  B.  Pollock— 
M.  L.  Rowland. 


Lewis  ton -WoodviUt 

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill. 

Powelisrille  

Republican  


Riverside  

Roxobel-Kelford- 
Windsor  


C.  G.  Maddrey. 
C.  N.  Strovrd..- 

C.  Bazemore  

 J.  T.  Gi 

 H.  D.  Lassiter. 

 L.  G.  Finch  


Askew  v  ill  e  

 Aulander  

 Colerain  

 Lew  istc  r.  

 Colerain,  R-l. 

 Merry  Hill...... 


n, 


.  n,  a. 

.  U,  B. 
..II.  B. 
II,  B. 


D.  P.  McCain. 
R.  L.  Tremain. 


BLADEN 
Rural: 


W.  W.  Woodhouse. 


Powelisrille. 

I  Windsor  

Merry  Hill. 

Kelford  

Windsor  

Eliza  be thtown. 


Abbottsburg  

T. 

A 

Rlsdpnhr.rn 

E. 

C. 

Carvers  Creek 

J. 

W. 

Clarkton  

R. 

L. 

Elizabeth  town  

C. 

R. 

C 

P. 

Tar  Hf^l 

C. 

L. 

Hickory  GroTe  

B 

J. 

■H  ::e  Oak_    

F 

T 

Little. 


Andrews. 


Copeland  


 Atbcttsrurg..  . 

  Bladen  boro  

 Councils  

 Clarkton  

 Eliza  bethtown... 

 IKelly  

 Tar  Heel  


BRUNSWICK: 
Rural: 

Waccamaw  

Leland  

South  port  

Town  Creek. 
Shallotte. 


J:hnson. 


R.  E.  Sentelle. 


C.  F.  Boyette. 


W.  N.  Rhyne  

L.  J.  Dawkins- 

J.  L.  Jackson  

C.  H.  Young  


  Garland  

White  Oak  

 South  port  

 'Ashe  

 Leland  

  South  port  

Bolivia  


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


n,  b. 

II,  A 


II.  A 
II.  A 


Shallotte... 


itn 

1923 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


BUNCOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

Asheville — David  Millard. 

•  Hall-Fletcher.. 

Rural : 

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  .... 

French  Broad  

Grace  

Haw  Creek  

Johnston  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Snnd  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin  

Amenable  

Valley  Springs  

Private: 

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve... 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School... 
Asheville  Nor.  Sch. 

(Prep.  Dept.)  

Bingham  Mil.  Academy.. 

Christ  School  

Grove  Park  School  

Montreat  Nor.  School  

Pisgah  Ind.  Inst  

Weaver  College  

Lee  School  for  Boys  


A.  C.  Reynolds. 


Lee  H.  Edwards. 
G.  A.  Hartrick.... 


D.  C.  Butler  

W.  E.  Moore  

Guy  Daves  

Ed.  Warrick  

S.  0.  Wilde  

C.  F.  Owen  

D.  E.  Aaron  

T.  C.  Roberson.. 

Ira  B.  Jones  

0.  H.  Tilson  

E.  C.  Duckett  

0.  S.  Dillard.... 

F.  A.  Penland.. 
Vernon  Brown.... 

C.  C.  Marr  

E.  E.  Connor  

E.  N.  Howell  

H.  L.  Braswell... 

C.  J.  Rich  

W.  T.  Wells  

Floyd  Brigman.. 
W.  S.  Burleson. 


Mother  M.  Monk. 
Howard  Bement... 
H.  S.  Randolph.... 


Annie  M.  Foster.... 
Col.  S.  R.  McKee. 

R.  R.  Harris  

James  Brooks  

S.  L.  Woodward.... 

E.  C.  Waller  

C.  H.  Trowbridge.. 
J.  A.  Peoples  


BURKE: 
Special  Charter: 

Morganton  

Glen  Alpine  

Rural: 

Drexel  

Hildebran  

Jonas  Ridge  

Valdese  

Short-Off  

Private: 

Rutherford  College. 

CABARRUS: 
Special  Charter: 

Concord  

Rural: 

Bethel  


R.  L.  Patton.  

E.  0.  Randolph. 
W.  T.  Byrd  


G.  L.  Smith  

R.  G:  Stine  

Sallie  Lynch  

C.  C.  Long  

Antionette  Mingus. 

C.  C.  Jernigan  


S.  G.  Hawfleld. 

J.  M.  Tignor  

L.  R.  Maness.... 


Asheville. 


Asheville. 
Asheville. 


Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain. 

Candler  

Emma  

Fairview  

Stocksville  

Alexander  

Asheville,  R-l.... 

Asheville,  R-2  

Asheville,  R-3  

Leicester  

Biltmore  

Asheville,  R-l  

Candler  

Odessa  

Swannanoa  

Weaverville  

Asheville,  R-4  

Asheville,  R-5.... 

Biltmore,  R-2  

Skyland  


Asheville  

Asheville  School. 
Farm  School  


Asheville  

Asheville  

Arden  

Asheville  

Montreat  

Candler  

Weaverville. 
Blue  Ridge.. 


Morganton. 


Morganton.... 
Glen  Alpine. 


Drexel  

Hildebran  

Jonas  Ridge. 

Valdese  

Nebo,  R-2.... 


,  AA. 
,  AA. 

A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 


II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


Rutherford  College 

Concord  

Concord  

Cabarrus  


I,  AA.  S.A. 
II,  A.  1928 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Class — Date 
Accredited 


CABARRUS: 
(Continued) 

Harrisburg  

Kannapolis  _  

Winecoff  -  

Mount  Pleasant  

Private: 

Collegiate  Institute  

CALDWELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Granite  Palls  

Lenoir  

Rural: 

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Hudson  

Kings  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

WLitnel  

Private: 

Davenport  Prep.  School 

Patterson  School  

CAMDEN: 
Rural : 

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

CARTERET: 
Special  Charter: 

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Rural: 

Atlantic  

Harkers  Island  

Newport  

Smyrna  

White  Oak  

CASWELL: 
Rural: 

Anderson  

Cobb  Memorial  

Leasburg  

Milton  

Pelhain  

Prospect  Hill  

Semora  

Yanceyville  

CATAWBA: 
Special  Charter: 

Hickory  

Newton  

Rural: 

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  


W.  L.  Harris  

H.  B.  Waters  

P.  D.  Beard  

E.  R.,  Perry  

G.  P.  McAllister  

J.  W.  Mcintosh  

W.  R.  Schaff  

James  Harper  

C.  M.  Abernathy  

A.  P.  Sharpe  

A.  D.  Huffines  

A.  D.  Goodman  

N.  J.  Sigmon  

R.  B.  Bush  

W.  A.  Jenkins  

Hugh  A.  Dobbin  

L.  L.  Stevens  # 

R.  J.  Jones  

C.  E.  Cashatt  

F.  M.  Eason  

J.  H.  Workman  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr  

Laura  Buckley  

F.  L.  Stroupe  

G.  D.  Hardesty  

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr  

J.  B.  Eagles  

P.  H.  Edwards  

R.  A.  Sullivan  

J.  S.  Jones  

F.  B.  Harton  

Mrs.  Viola  Cooper  

J.  E.  Farrior,  Jr  

M.  E.  Hester  

J.  E.  Joines  

A.  McQueen  

S.  H.  Abell  

J.  A.  Capps  

Samuel  Thompson  

I.  H.  Butt  

M.  S.  Brittain  

R.  D.  Huitt  

D.  J.  Whitener  


Harrisburg  

Kannapolis  

Concord,  R-2... 
Mt.  Pleasant... 

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Lenoir  

Granite  Falls.. 
Lenoir  

Collettsville  

Granite  Falls.. 

Hudson  

Kings  Creek  

Lenoir,  R-2  

Whitnel  

Lenoir  

Legerwood  

Indiantown  

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Beaufort  

Beaufort  .. 

Morehead  City. 

Atlantic  

Harkers  Island 

Newport  

Smyrna  

Bogue  

Yanceyville  

Union  Ridge... 

Ruffin  

Leasburg  

Milton  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill.. 

Semora  

Yanceyville  

Newton  

Hickory  

Newton  

Vale  

Catawba  

Newton,  R-2.... 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

I,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 

II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II.  B. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  AA. 
I,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


CATAWBA : 

(Continued) 

Catawba    

Catawba  Co.  Farm-life... 

Claremont  _  

Highland    

Maiden   

Mountain  View   

Monogram  _  _  

Sherrill's  Ford  

West  Hickory  

White  Church  

Private : 

Concordia  College  

CHATHAM: 

Rural: 

Bells  _  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  _  

Moncure  

Pittsboro  

Siler  City  


CHEROKEE: 
Special  Charter: 

Andrews  

Murphy  

Rural: 

Peachtree  


CHOWAN: 
Special  Charter: 

Edenton  

Rural: 

Chowan  


CLAY: 
Rural: 

Elf  

Hayesville. 
Ogden  


CLEVELAND: 
Special  Charter: 

Kings  Mountain. 

Shelby  

Rural: 

No.  8  Township.. 

Belwood  

Casar  

Fallston  

Grcver  

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

Piedmont  

Waco  

Private : 

Boiling  Springs- 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


H.  G.  Kopenhaver  _ 

J.  L.  Sox    

A.  P.  Whisenhunt  

J.  L.  Kiser    

J.  B.  Whitener    

J.  I.  Cline   _  

F.  E.  Abernathy  _  

C.  M.  Dickson   _. 

W.  E.  Abernathy  

R.  N.  Hoyie   


0.  W.  Kreinheder„  


W.  R.  Thompson. 


F.  M.  Biggerstaff  

L.  B.  Paschal  _  

P.  H.  Nance  

W.  F.  Veasey  „  

H.  G.  Self    

J.  S.  Waters  

W.  G.  Coltrane    

A.  L.  Martin    

J.  A.  Batson  _  _  

B.  W.  Sipe   

Nita  Gahagan  „  _  


R.  H.  Bachman  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell  

C.  R.  Roe    

Allen  J.  Bell  


W.  R.  Burnette  

T.  C.  Lingerfeldt... 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Booth. 

J.  H.  Grigg  


B.  N.  Barnes- 
Andrews  


J.  L.  Dennis  

C.  A.  Ledford  

H.  M.  Loy  

W.  R.  Gary  

B.  F.  Bird  

Lawton  Blanton. 
M.  G.  Latham.... 

W.  D.  Burns  

F.  W.  Simpson.... 


J.  D.  Huggins  Boiling  Springs         I,  A 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Catawba   

Newton,  R-5  

Claremont  _. 

Hickory   

Maiden   

Hickory,  E-l.  

Long  Island  

Sherrill's  Ford- 
West  Hickory  

Claremont,  R-2. 


Conover  _  


Pittsboro... 


Apex,  R-3.. 

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro.... 
Siler  City... 

Murphy  


Andrews  

Murphy  

Murphy,  R-l. 


Edenton  

Edenton  

Edenton  

Hayesville. 

Hayesville, 
Hayesville. 
Ogden  


R-3. 


Shelby. 


Kings  Mountain. 
Shelby  _  


Shelby,  R-5. 

Belwood  

Casar  

Fallston  

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mooresboro.. 

Lawndale  

Waco  , 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II.  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
I,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 

I,  A. 


I,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 


S.A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


COLUMBUS: 
Rural: 

Acme  Delco   

Bolton    

Cerro  Gordo  _  

Chadbourn  _  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  _  

Hallsboro —  _  

Tabor  _   

Whiteville   


C.  C.  Russ   

Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt  

C.  T.  Parham  _  

C.  L.  Pearce  

E.  L.  Derrick  _  

F.  F.  Thompson  _  

W.  L.  McNeill  _  

A.  A.  White   

A.  B.  Stalvey    

G.  0.  Rogers   


Whiteville   

Acme   

Bolton   

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  „  

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro  

Tabor  „  

Whiteville  _  


CRAVEN: 
Special  Charter: 

New  Bern  _  

Rural: 

Bachelor  

Bridgeton    

Brinson  Memorial  

Craven  Co.  Farm-life  Scl 

Dover  _  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper  


R.  S.  Proctor. 
J.  M.  Shields. 


New  Bern. 

New  Bern.. 


T.  A.  Windley. 
F.  W.  Selsor.... 
H.  H.  Bullock.. 
F.  W.  Jarvis  .. 

C.  R.  Adams  

R.  L.  Pugh  

J.  F.  Pugh  


Bachelor  

Bridgeton  

New  Bern  _. 

Vanceboro  

Dover  

Dover,  R-3  

New  Bern,  R-2. 


CUMBERLAND: 
Special  Charter: 

Fayetteville.... 
Rural: 

Beaver  Dam.. 
Cedar  Creek.. 

Eastover  „ 

Falcon  

Godwin  

Grays  Creek- 
Hope  Mills  

Linden   

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill... 
South  River... 
Seventy-first... 

Stedman  _ 

Sunnyside  

Wade   


CURRITUCK: 
Rural: 

Moyock   

Poplar  Branch. 

DARE: 
Rural: 

Buxton  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point.... 
Rodanthe  


Ray  Funderburk. 
J.  R.  MacNeel  


R.  E.  Williford  _  

J.  N.  Walker  _  

D.  S.  McCormick  _  

I.  H.  Presley  

C.  H.  McGregor  _  

G.  C.  Roberts  _  

K.  A.  McDonald  _  

D.  C.  Mosteller  

R.  D.  Jenkins    

E.  H.  Broome  _  

A.  C.  Holland  _  

J.  H.  Taylor  _  

J.  R.  Carr    

C.  A.  Dees  _  

D.  S.  McCormick  


Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville. 


Maud  C.  Newbury. 


Currituck. 


C.  N.  Baughan   

B.  W.  De  Shazo  


Moyock  

Poplar  Branch. 


E.  W.  Pearson. 


Manteo. 


C.  P.  Gray  „  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Jr.. 

J.  W.  Comer  _., 

F.  F.  Johnson  

W.  T.  Harkrader... 

D.  B.  Burgess  


Buxton  

Kitty  Hawk  

Hatteras  

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point. 
Rodanthe  


II,A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A.A.  S.A. 


Roseboro,  R-3  

Cedar  Creek  

Fayetteville,  RFD 

Falcon  

Godwin  

Hope  Mills,  R-2„ 

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Fayetteville,  RFD.. 
Fayetteville,  RFD. 

Wade  

Fayetteville,  R-3... 

Stedman  

Fayetteville,  RFD. 
Wade  


II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,  AA. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 
II,A. 
II,  A. 
II.  B. 


I,B. 
I,  B. 


II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


DAVIDSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Lexington  

Thomasville  

Rural: 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Fredonia  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Welcome  

Midway  

Wallburg  

Private: 

Baptist  Orphanage. 


DAVIE: 

Special  Charter: 

Mocksville  

Rural : 

Cana  

Farmington.... 

Jerusalem  

Shady  Grove. 
Smith  Grove.. 


DUPLIN: 
Special  Charter: 

Faison  

Rural: 

Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  High. 

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Teacheys  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


DURHAM: 
Special  Charter: 

Durham  

Rural: 

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

East  Durham  

West  Durham  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum  (Bahama). 
Oak  Grove  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


S.  G.  Hasty. 


D.  Stokes... 
C.  Newton. 


Curtis  Bivens  

W.  C.  Harward.. 

J.  W.  Carrell  

P.  H.  Nance  

J.  A.  Hallman  

II.  E.  White  

R.  D.  Arrowood.. 

B.  L.  West  

E.  W.  Junker  

E.  C.  Willis  

Frank  Turner  

C.  H.  Chapman. 

J.  C.  Sink  

H.  F.  Pardue  


J.  L.  Fortney. 


W.  F.  Robinson. 
E.  C.  Staton  


Wm.  Beattie  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Wellborn. 

W.  J.  Moore  

L.  P.  Hendrix  

W.  F.  Robinson  


B.  C.  Siske. 


H.  T.  Ray. 


A.  B.  Alderman. 
C.  H.  Walker  

B.  B.  Holder  

Arthur  Ranes  

J.  S.  Fleming  

W.  E.  Ward  

J.  D.  Jerome  

H.  M.  Wells  

J.  S.  Blair  

J.  S.  Fleming  


L.  H.  Barbour. 
W.  F.  Warren... 


P.  G.  Farrar  

W.  H.  Shaw  

H.  E.  Nycum  

S.  G.  Lindsay  

0.  K.  Goodwin... 
D.  H.  Crumpton. 
W.  Neal  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Lexington. 


Lexington  

Thomasville. 


Welcome  

Linwood,  R-l  

Denton  

Thomasville,  R-3... 

Newsom  

Thomasville,  RFD.. 

Linwood  

Thomasville,  RFD. 

Lexington,  R-3  

Southmont  

Lexington,  R-5  

Welcome  

Lexington,  R-l  

Wallburg  


Thomasville. 
Mocksville.... 
Mocksville.... 


Cana,  R-l... 
Farmington. 
Cooleemee.... 
Advance  


Kenansville. 


Faison. 


Beulaville.... 
Kenansville. 

Calyspo  

Chinquapin.. 
Kenansville.. 

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Teacheys  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


Durham. 
Durham. 


Durham,  R-6. 
Durham,  R-2. 
East  Durham.. 
West  Durham. 
Durham,  R-3. 

Bahama  

Durham,  R-8. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  AA. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 

I,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 

I,B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 

Advance  II,  B. 


II,  B. 

II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  AA. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 

I,  B. 

I,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


EDGECOMBE: 
Special  Charter: 

Tarboro  -  

Rural: 

Battleboro  

Conetoe  _  

Leggett  _  

Speed  „  

South  Edgecombe. 
West  Edgecombe.... 


FORSYTH: 
Special  Charter: 

R.  J.  Reynolds.... 
Rural: 

Clemmons  

Griffith....-  _., 

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Private: 

Salem  Academy... 
Children's  Home. 


FRANKLIN: 
Special  Charter: 

Franklin  ton  

Louisburg  

Youngsville  

Rural : 

Bunn  

Edward  L.  Best  

Epsom  

Gold-Sand  

Private: 

Louisburg  Coll.  Acad. 


GASTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Bessemer  City  

Cherryville  „  

Gastonia  „  _  

Rural : 

Belmont     

Cramerton  

Dallas    _ 

Lowell   

Mount  Holly  

Ranlo  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Private: 

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Academy.... 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


W.  H.  Pittman. 

W.  C.  Ramsey.. 


Wm.  J.  Barefoot.. 

R.  B.  Cobb  

A.  W.  McDougle. 

S.  D.  Bundy  

N.  E.  Gresham  

J.  A.  Abernethy... 


T.  H.  Cash. 


J.  W.  Moore. 


J.  F.  Brower.. 

F.  A.  Martin.. 
H.  A.  Carroll. 

G.  D.  Shore.... 
J.  H.  White.... 

J.  F.  Scott  

J.  O.  Rodgers. 
J.  C.  Colley.... 
F.  M.  White.. 
P.  W.  Jones.... 
W.  L.  Ingold.. 


Eleanor  C.  Chase. 
R.  W.  Bradshaw.... 


E.  L.  Best. 


G.  B.  Harris.. 
W.  R.  Mills.... 
F.  H.  Malone. 


E.  G.  Cornelius.. 

T.  H.  Sledge  

J.  A.  Woodward. 
W.  E.  Howard... 


Miss  Sallie  P.  Betts. 
F.  P.  Hall  


E.  Nettles  _.. 

Hunter  Huss   

J.  Eris  Cassell  

Roy  Moore  „  

A.  S.  Anderson  

C.  B.  Hawkins   

J.   M.  Holbrook  

F.  B.  Rankin   

A.  C.  Warlick   

Mitchell  Carr  _  

T.  G.  Dulin  


Stanislaus  Bethel. 
Sister  M.  Boyde.... 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Tarboro. 
Tarboro. 


Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Tarboro,  Box 

Speed  

Pinetops  

Rocky  Mount.. 


5lM 


Winston-Salem. 


Winston-Salem. 


Clemmons  

Winston-Salem,R4 

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Winston-Salem,R3 

Tobaccoville  

Winston-Salem,R7 

Rural  Hall  

Kernersville,  R-4.. 

Pfafftown  

Walkertown  


Winston-Salem. 
Winston-Salem. 

Louisburg  


Franklinton. 
Louisburg.... 
Youugsville.. 


Bunn  

Louisburg,  R-4  

Henderson,  RFD.. 
Gupton  


Louisburg. 
Gastonia... 


Bessemer  City. 

Cherryville  

Gastonia  


Belmont   

Cramerton  

Dallas  _  

Lowell  _  

Mount  Holly  

Gastonia,  R-2  

Stanley  

Bessemer  City,  R-l 


Belmont. 
Belmont. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  AA. 

II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 


I,B. 
I,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
I,  AA. 

II,  A. 

II,A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 

Superintendent,  Principal 

Post  Office 

Accredited 

High  School 

or  Other  Official  Head 

Address  of  School 

Class — Date 

GATES: 

J.  S.  Moore    

Gatesville   

Rural: 

Gates   

T.  J.  Jessup   

Gates   

II,  B. 

1927 

Gatesville  

L.  C.  Hand  

Gatesville   

II,  B. 

1926 

Hall  (Eure)  

L.  H.  Koon   

Eure   

Hobbsvillo  

S.  M.  Lee    

Hobbsville  

II,  B. 

1926 

S  B  Tatem 

O  UU  U  111  Jr  

II,  B. 

1923 

GRAHAM: 

J.  H.  Moody   

Robbinsville  

Rural : 

Beers   

F.  M.  Alley  _  

Tapoca    

Robbinsville   

R.  C.  Barrett   

Robbinsville  _.. 

II,  A. 

1924 

Stecoah   

J.  C.  Coggins  _   

Stecoah  

GRANVILLE: 

J.  F.  Webb    

Oxford 

Special  Charter: 

Oxford   

N.  W.  Weldon   

Oxford*   

I,  A. 

S.A. 

Rural: 

Berea   

I.  J).  Ongg             —  — 

Berea   

Creedmoor  .  

J.  A.  Pitts       ...  . 

Creedmoor  _  

TT  A 

1  Q9*> 

Frederick.    

C.  A.  Parlier  _  _  _ 

Oxford,  R-4  _.. 

Oak  Hill   

W.  C.  Poe    

Virgilina,  Va  

II,  B. 

1926 

Stem  

J.  E.  Hunter    

Stem   

II,  A. 

1923 

Stovall  

R.  C.  Young    

Stovall   

II,  A. 

1923 

Wilton  .  

W.  J.  Bullock   

Franklinton,  R-l... 

II,  A. 

1924 

Private: 

Oxford  Orphanage  

D.  H.  Cooke   

Oxford  _  

I,  A. 

1924  S.A. 

GREENE: 

H.  G.  Robertson  

Snow  Hill  -  - 

Rural : 

Hookerton   

S.  E.  Matthews    

Hookerton   

Snow  Hill  

R.  W.  Isley   

Snow  Hill  

I,  A 

1923 

Walstonburg   

W.  P.  Moore   

Walstonburg  

II,  B. 

1926 

R.  F.  Coats  

Snow  Hill,  R-2 

GUILFORD: 

Thomas  R.  Foust  

Greensboro  -  

Special  Charter: 

Greensboro  (Central)  

C.  W.  Phillips   

Greensboro  

I,  A  A. 
I,  AA. 

SA. 

High  Point    

L.  R.  Johnston    

High  Point  

S.A. 

Pomona  

H.  A.  Helms   

Greensboro,  R-6.... 

I,  A. 

1922  S.A. 

Rural : 

Alamance   

B  essemer  

0  C  Johnson 

Greensboro,  R-6  

II,  B. 

1928 

Greensboro,  R-2  

II,  A. 

1924 

Colfax  

W.  H.  Cude   

Colfax.  _  

II,  B. 

1928 

Gibsonville   

T.  B.  Stough  

Gibsonville  _  

II,  A. 

1925 

Guilford  College   _  

C.  R.  Bird     

Guilford  College.... 

II,  A. 

1924 

Jamestown 

W.  A.  White,  Jr.  

Jamestown  

II,  A. 

McLean  sville  ,...._„  

J.  M.  Farmer   

McLeansville 

II,  B. 

1925 

L.  H.  Floyd  

Brown  Summit  

II,  B. 

1926 

Nathaniel  Greene..-...-™—.... 

R.  W.  Utley   

Liberty  R-2 

Oak  Ridge  

Miss  Notre  M.  Johnson  

Oak  Ridge  :   

Pleasant  Garden  

W.  H.  Crawford   

Pleasant  Garden.... 

II,  A. 

Rankin   

H.  G.  Waters  , 

Greensboro,  R-4 

II,  A. 

1927 

South  Buffalo  

B.  S.  McBane   

Greensboro,  B-6  

Summerfield  

A.  C.  Metz     

Summerfield  

II,  A. 

1927 

Sumner  

S.  C.  Deskins  

Greensboro,  R-l  

H,B. 

1927 

Training  Sch.  N.C.C.W  

A.  P.  Kephart   

Greensboro  

I,  B. 

1928 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


GUILFORD: 

(Continued) 

Greensboro  Bible  &  Lit. 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  


HALIFAX: 
Special  Charter: 

Enfield....-   

Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  _  

Weldon    

Rural: 

Aurelian  Springs  

Hobgood    

HARNETT: 
Special  Charter: 

Dunn  — 

Rural: 

Anderson  

Angier   

Benhaven    

Boone  Trail  

Bunnlevel  -  

Coats  

Erwin  (Duke)  

Lafayette  -  

Lillington  

Private : 

Campbell  Coll.  Acad  

HAYWOOD: 
Special  Charter: 

Canton  

Rural: 

Bethel  _  

Clyde    

Fines  Creek  _  

Rock  Hill  _  

Waynesville  _  

HENDERSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Hendersonville  

Rural: 

Balfour  

Dana  _   

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville  

Etowah    

Flat  Rock    

Fletcher   

Mills  River    

Valley  Hill    

Private: 

Fassifern    

Blue  Ridge....-  _  

Fruitland  Institute  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


W.  R.  Cox  

T.  E.  Whitaker. 


A.  E.  Akers. 


R.  D.  White  

C.  W.  Davis  _  

F.  M.  Tucker  

Miss  Narcissa  B.  Daniel. 


V.  C.  Matthews. 
Verdie  Noble  


B.  P.  Gentry. 
B.  E.  Lohr.... 


F.  A.  Ficquett  

J.  Stephenson. 

C.  H.  Dula  

E.  R.  Williford  

J.  W.  King  

Owen  Odum  

D.  T.  Stutts  

B.  F.  Kendall  

B.  D.  Bunn  


J.  A.  Campbell. 

W.  C.  Allen  

R.  J.  Reveley  


H.  W.  Cook  

R.  C.  Cannon  

P.  A.  Roberts  

W.  J.  Messer  

E.  J.  Robeson  _ 

R.  G.  Anders  


H.  C.  Mardis. 


E.  L.  Justus  

W.  H.  Cale  

Miss  Bessie  Steedman. 

Bessie  Jordan  

R.  W.  Jones  

J.  E.  Ockerman  

N.  A.  Melton  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden  


J.  R.  Sevier  

J.  R.  Sandifer. 
A.  B.  Miller  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Greensboro  

Oak  Ridge  -. 

Roanoke  Rapids. 


Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Scotland  Neck  

Weldon  


Littleton. 
Hobgood. 


Lillington. 
Dunn  


Bunnlevel,  R-l. 

Angier  

Olivia  

Mamers  

Bunnlevel  

Coats  

Erwin  

Kipling  

Lillington  


Buie's  Creek.. 
Waynesville... 
Canton  


Waynesville,  R-3— 

Clyde  _  

Crabtree,  R-l  

Waynesville,  R-2... 
Waynesville  


Hendersonville. 


Hendersonville. 


Hend'ville,  R.F.D. 

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock..... 

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Hend'ville,  R.F.D.. 

Horse  Shoe  

Hendersonville,  R-4 


Hendersonville. 
Hendersonville. 
Hendersonville. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  A. 


I,B. 
I,  A. 
I,  A. 
I,B. 

IIA. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

I,  A. 


I,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


[,  A. 


[,  AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  B. 
I,  B. 
I,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


HERTFORD: 
Rural: 

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville... 
Murfreesboro. 
Win  ton  


J.  R.  Erown. 


N.  Wright  

B.  L.  Rhyne... 
M.  P.  Wright. 
J.  B.  Henson.. 
P.  D.  Rudd  


HOKE: 
Rural: 

Antioch  

Ashmont.... 
Mildouson. 

Raeford  

Rockfish  


W.  P.  Hawfield.. 


R.  A.  Smoak  

M.  R.  Matheson. 
C.  D.  Williams... 

W.  E.  Pell  

W.  P.  Rodgers... 


HYDE: 
Rural: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing. 

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter. 


G.  M.  Guthrie. 


R.  L.  Shirlen. 
J.  W.  Heath.... 


J.  H.  Andrews... 

M.  Robinson  

J.  W.  Hamilton. 


IREDELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Mooreville  

Statesville  

Rural: 

Celeste  Henkel  

Cool  Springs  

Harmony  (I'dell  Co.  F-L 

Monticello  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Troutman  

Union  Grove  

Private: 

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orphanage.. 

JACKSON: 
Rural: 

Cullowhee  

Glenville  

Qualla  

Sylva  

Webster  

Private: 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute 

JOHNSTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Benson  

Clayton  

Smithfield  

Rural: 

Archer  Lodge  

Cleveland  

Corinth  Holder  


Miss  Celeste  Henkel. 


S.  A.  Leslie  

W.  R.  Kirkman. 


E.  B.  Bass  

W.  C.  Grose.... 

W.  T.  Long  

J.  D.  Scott  

W.  C.  McColl. 
C.  H.  Cathey. 

G.  N.  Neal  

L.  W.  Kelly  


G.  H.  Ellmore. 
T.  L.  O'Kelly.. 


J.  N.  Wilson. 


W.  C.  Reed  

J.  D.  Parker  

B.  Lunsford  

V.  E.  Wessinger. 
M.  B.  Madison.... 


R.  N.  Prickett. 
H.  B.  Marrow. 


N.  G.  Woodlief  

Vann  B.  Stringfield. 
N.  C.  Shuford  


S.  T.  Liles  

G.  E.  Smith  

(Mara  Pigg  


Winton. 


Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville... 
Murfreesboro. 
Winton  


Raeford. 


Red  Springs  

Raeford,  R.F.D. 

Dundarrach  

Raeford  

Rockfish  


Swan  Quarter. 


Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Lake  Landing.. 

Ocracoke  

Scrantcn  

Swan  Quarter. 


Statesville. 


Mooresville. 
Statesville... 


Statesville,  R-6  

Cleveland,  R-2  

Harmony  

Statesville,  R.F.D. . 

Scotts  

Eufola  

Troutman  

Jennings  


Statesville  

Barium  Springs. 

Sylva  


Cullowhee. 
Glenville.... 
Whittier.... 

Sylva  

Webster  


Sylva  

Smithfield. 


Benson  

Clayton  

Smithfield. 


Clayton,  R-2.. 
Clayton,  R-L. 
Zebulon,  R-l. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 
I,  A. 

II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


JOHNSTON: 
(Continued) 

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  _.. 

Meadow   

Micro   

Pine  Level  

Princeton  „. 

Selma  

Wilson's  Mills. 


JONES: 
Rural: 

Maysville  

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


J.  T.  Hatcher  

E.  T.  Boyette  

G.  T.  Whitley  

A.  G.  Glenn  

0.  A.  Tuttle  

G.  B.  Strickland.. 
M.  P.  Young  

F.  M.  Waters  

Nathan  Womack. 

Manly  Fulcher  


M.  V.  Wilkinson. 
Alex  H.  White.... 
J.  D.  Messick  


LEE: 

Special  Charter: 

Sanford  

Rural: 

Broadway.... 
Jonesboro  


C.  E.  Teague. 
J.  S.  Truitt.... 


M.  H.  Judd.... 
T.  T.  Lanier. 


LENOIR: 
Special  Charter: 

Kinston  

Rural: 

Deep  Run  

Contentnea  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

La  Grange  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp. 


E.  E.  Sams. 


F.  W.  Greene. 


J.  L.  Bickers  

C.  B.  Jefferson.... 

J.  C.  Hough  

J.  R.  Rhue  

M.  A.  Honeycutt. 

P.  T.  Ricks  

W.  C.  Ormond  


LINCOLN: 
Special  Charter: 

Lincolnton  

Rural: 

Asbury  

Crouse  

North  Brook- 
Rock  Springs. 
Union  


J.  N.  Hauss. 


Ray  Lowder. 


Miss  Betty  Coon  

H.  G.  Kopenhaver... 
Miss  Dora  Rhodes.. 

J.  E.  Ramseur  

H.  C.  Deal  


MACON: 
Rural: 

Franklin.... 
Highlands.. 


M.  D.  Billings. 


G.  L.  Houk.. 
T.  L.  Tolar. 


Four  Oaks  

Kenly.  R-2  

Kenly  

Benson,  R.F.D.. 

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  „  

Wilson's  Mills... 


Trenton. 


Maysville  

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


Sanford. 
Sanford. 


Broadway. 
Jonesboro.. 


Kinston. 


Kinston. 


Deep  Run  

Kinston.  R-l  

Kinston,  R-4  

Pink  Hill  

LaGrange  

Kinston,  R.F.D. 
Kinston,  R-3  


Lincolnton. 


Lincolnton. 


Lincolnton,  R-3  

Crouse  

Cherryville,  R-3  ... 

Denver  

Lincolnton,  R.F.D 

Franklin  


MADISON: 
Rural: 

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill  _ 

Marshall  

Walnut   

Hot  Springs  

Private : 

Mars  Hill  College. 


C.  M.  Blankenship   


D.  M.  Stallings  

F.  C.  Sams  _  

Homer  Henry    

0.  F.  Blankenship  

Mrs.  Epps  Haws  McClure. 


Franklin.... 
Highlands. 

Marshall.... 


M.  Lee    


Ivy  _  

Mar3  Hill  

Marshall  

Walnut  

Hot  Springs. 

Mars  Hill  


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 

I,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,B. 


AA. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


I.  A. 


1924 
1926 
1923 
1927 
1926 

1925 

1926 


S.A. 


1924 
1923 


1925 


S.A. 


1925 
1927 
1923 

1928 


1928 
1925 


1921 


1926 
1923 
1924 


SA. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


MARTIN: 
Rural: 

Everetts   

Farm  Life    

Gold  Point    

Hamilton    

Jamesville    

Oak  City    

Robersonville   _  

Williamston   

Bear  Grass  _  _  


McDOWELL: 
Special  Charter: 

Marion    

Rural: 

Glenwood  _   

Nebo     

Old  Fort   _  

Pleasant  Garden  

North  Cove   — 

MECKLENBURG: 
Special  Charter: 

Charlotte : 

Alex.  Graham  High  

Central    

Piedmont  Jr.  High  

Vocational   

Davidson    

Rural: 

Bain  (Mint  Hill)  

Berryhill  _  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius  ~  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins    _  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  „  

Matthews  „.. 

Newell  _  

Plaza  Road    

Oak  Dale   

Oakhurst    

Paw  Creek.  _  _  

Pineville  _  

Sardis-Carmel..  \ 

Sharon  _   /"" 

Steel  Creek  (Observer)... 

MITCHELL: 
Rural : 

Bakersville   

Spruce  Pine  (Harris)  

Tipton  _    

MONTGOMERY: 
Rural : 

Biscoe    


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


R.  A.  Pope. 


D.  N.  Hix  

R.  B.  Talley  

L.  B.  Wynne  

W.  W.  Clarke.... 

A.  L.  Pollock  

H.  M.  Ainsley.... 

R.  I.  Leake  

L.  H.  Davis  

F.  M.  Barnhart. 


N.  F.  Steppe. 
P.  J.  Story.... 


VV.  B.  Harrell  

N.  L.  Wessinger. 

A.  V.  Nolan  

R.  B.  Phillips  

Fred  Abernethy.. 


F.  A.  Edmonson. 


A.  M. 

E.  H. 
J.  M. 

F.  T. 
H.  L. 

D.  W. 
W.  D. 
W.  T. 
L.  A. 

F.  W. 
R.  F. 

G.  B. 

H.  H. 

B.  S. 

C.  H. 
F.  M. 
Leroy 
J.  B 
H.  C. 
H.  M. 
J.  G. 

M.  S. 

C.  C. 


Elliott  

Garinger.... 

Dunlap  

Selby  _ 

Elliott,  Jr. 

B.  Coon.... 

Loy  

Hoover  

Price  

Webster.... 

Plaxco  

Coon  

Scott  

Plaxco  

Aberholdt.. 
Matthews... 

Dulin  _ 

Potts  

Hudson  

Lynch  

Barnette  


Rose  

Stroup. 


J.  A.  Steele. 


J.  L.  Burnett  _  

J.  B.  Deyton   

Mrs.  Cerena  P.  Yelton. 

J.  S.  Edwards   

R.  S.  Rainey   


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Williamston. 


Everetts  

Williamston,  R-4... 
Robersonville,  R.... 

Hamilton  

Jamesville  — 

Oak  City  -  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Williamston,  R-2... 


Marion. 
Marion. 


Nealsville  

Nebo   

Old  Fort....„  

Old  Fort,  R-l. 
North  Cove  


Charlotte. 


Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Charlotte. 
Davidson.. 


Matthews,  R-19  

Charlotte,  R-4  

Allen  _  

Cornelius   

Derita  

Charlotte,  R-9  

Charlotte,  RFD  

Huntersville  — 

Huntersville,  R-20 

Matthews  

Newell  — 

Charlotte,  R-8  

Charlotte,  R-6  

Charlotte,  R-l  

Paw  Creek  — 

Pineville.....  


Charlotte,  R-l.. 
Pineville,  R-15. 
Bakersville  


Bakersville.... 
Spruce  Pine.. 
Brummett  


Troy.... 
Biscoe. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  B. 
I,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  AA. 
I,  AA. 
I,  A  A 
I,  A. 
I,B. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
I,B. 


II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


MONTGOMERY: 
(Continued) 

Candor  _  

Eldorado   

Mt.  Gilead   

Star    _.. 

Troy   

Uwharrie  _  

Wadeville  _  


W.  E.  Williams.. 

J.  C.  Ingram  

H.  A.  Nanney  

W.  E.  Powell  

R.  C.  Cox  _. 

E.  S.  Temple...... 


MOORE: 
Special  Charter: 

Aberdeen  

Carthage   

Southern  Pines  

Vass-Lakeview  

Rural : 

Cameron  _  

Jackson  Springs  

Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm -life. 

Highfalls  _  

West  End  

Private : 

Elise  


NASH: 

Special  Charter: 

Rocky  Mount  

Spring  Hope  

Rural: 

Bailey  _  

Benvenue  

Castalia   _  

Middlesex  

Nashville  _  

Red  Oak  Farm-life. 
Whitakers  ...... 


NEW  HANOVER: 
Special  Charter: 

Wilmington  


NORTHAMPTON: 
Rural: 

Conway  

Jackson   

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn   

Woodland-Olney. 

ONSLGW: 
Rural: 

Dixon  _  

Jacksonville  

Richlanda  

Swansboro  _.. 

White  Oak...._  

Private : 

Emmerton  , 


A.  B.  Cameron  

A.  S.  Ballard  

0.  B.  Welch  

W.  F.  Allen  _ 

John  McCrummen. 


J.  Clyde  Kelly. 

T.  N.  Frye  

W.  P.  Morton.. 

J.  P.  Riser  

L.  E.  Stuart.... 
J.  F.  Sinclair.. 


E.  A.  West  

Linwood  S.  Inscoe. 


L.  Foy  

E.  McLean. 


J.  N.  Grant  -.. 

Elizabeth  Hyman. 

J.  S.  Hopkins  

C.  L.  Eaddy  „ 

J.  0.  Sanderson... 
Curtis  Crissman... 
V.  W.  McGhee  


0.  A.  Hamilton. 
W.  0.  Hampton. 
P.  J.  Long  


R.  M.  Peele.... 

B.  A.  Scott  

N.  L.  Turner. 
T.  R.  Everett.. 
W.  S.  Clarke.. 
J.  G.  Feezor... 


H.  Lee  Thomas. 


J.  M.  Hargett  

B.  E.  Littlefield  

R.  C.  Zimmerman. 

W.  C.  Eagles  

A.  H.  Hatsell  


Candor  

Eldorado  

Mt.  Gilead. 

Star  ...... 

Troy  

Troy,  RFD. 
Wadeville.... 


Carthage. 


Aberdeen  

Carthage  

Southern  Pines. 
Vass    


Cameron  

Jackson  Springs. 

Pinehurst  

Vass,  R-l  

Highfalls  

West  End  


Hemp  

Nashville. 


Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope... 


Bailey  

Rocky  Mount,  R-3 

Castalia  

Middlesex  

Nashville  

Red  Oak  

Whitakers  


Wilmington. 
Wilmington. 
Jackson  


Conway  

Jackson  _.. 

Rich  Square... 

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland  


Jacksonville. 


Dixon  

Jacksonville. 

Richlands  

Swansboro.... 
Maysville  


II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,B. 
I,B. 
I,  B. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
I,B. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 

I,B. 


I,  AA. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
I,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
I,B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 


Ruth  Hawes. 


Swansboro. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


ORANGE: 
Special  Charter: 

Chapel  Hill  

Rural: 

Aycock  (Cedar  Grove) 

Carrboro...  

Efland  

Hills  boro  

Caldwell  

Murphy   

Orange  Grove  

White  Cross  

PAMLICO: 
Rural: 

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

PASQUOTANK: 
Special  Charter: 

Elizabeth  City  

Rural: 

Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

PENDER: 
Rural : 

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady  

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

PERQUIMANS: 
Rural. 

Perquimans  County  

PERSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Roxboro  

Rural: 

Allcnsville  

Bethel  Hill  

Bushy  Fork  

Helena  

High  Plains  

Hurdle  Mills  

PITT: 

Special  Charter: 

Ayden  

Greenville  

Rural: 

Arthur  _  

Bethel   


R.  H.  Claytor  

H.  F.  Munch  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren  

C.  A.  Hoyle  

E.  B.  Goodwin  

G.  A.  Brown  

A.  B.  Collins  

H.  F.  Pickett  

B.  M.  Shacklett  

H.  L.  Swain  

H.  C.  Banks  

W.  B.  Taylor  

B.  W.  Brock  

E.  J.  Carter  

P.  S.  Cragan  

R.  C.  Holton  

M.  P.  Jennings  

A.  M.  Stephens  

R.  W.  Holmes  

B.  L.  White  

R.  T.  Ryland  

T.  T.  Murphy  

C.  E.  Mabry  

King  D.  Brown  

Percy  Hudson  

Mrs.  Grace  Crutchfield 
H.  L.  Stone  

E.  E.  Bundy  

E.  E.  Bundy  

B.  I.  Satterfield  

B.  B.  Knight  

N.  J.  Todd  

R.  B.  Griffin  

W.  L.  Bradsher  

R.  C.  Garrison  

E.  L.  Wehrenberg  

J.  B.  Currin  

R.  G.  Fitzgerald  

J.  K.  Long  

J.  A.  Keech  

S.  B.  Howell  

E.  B.  Page  


Hillsboro  

Chapel  Hill  

Hillsboro,  R-2  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Rougemont  

Durham,  R-5  

Hillsboro,  RFD  

Chapel  Hill,  R-3.. 

Bayboro  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Elizabeth  City  

Elizabeth  City  

Elizabeth  City,  R-5 
Elizabeth  City,  R-4 
Weeksville  

Burgaw  

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Rocky  Point  

Maple  Hill  

Hampstead  

Hertford  

Hertford  

Roxboro  

Roxboro  

Roxboro,  R-2  

Woodsdale,  R-2  

Roxboro,  R-l  

Timberlake  

Woodsdale  

Hurdle  Mills  

Greenville  

Ayden  

Greenville  

Bell  Arthur  

Bethel  


I,  A. 

II,  B. 

II,  B. 
II.  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II.  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  AA. 


I,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


PITT: 

(Continued) 

Falkland  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Winterville  

Belvoir  

Carolina  

Private: 

Eureka  College. 


POLK: 

Special  Charter: 

Try on  

Rural: 

Greens  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Private : 

Eillcrest  Institute. 


RANDOLPH: 
Special  Charter: 

Asheboro  

Franklinville. 
Rural: 

Farmer  

Liberty  

Providence  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity  


RICHMOND: 
Special  Charter: 

Hamlet  

Rockingham.. 
Rural: 

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  


ROBESON: 
Special  Charter: 

Lumberton  

Maxton  

Rural: 

Barnesville  

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont  _  

Floral  College  _. 

Indian  Normal  

Lumber  Bridge  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


D.  T.  House,  Jr.... 

Raymond  Peele  

R.  E.  Boyd  

Perry  Case  

L.  J.  Worthington. 

C.  M.  Banks  

D.  H.  Conley  

C.  D.  Ward  

Z.  E.  Brinson  


T.  B.  Mellette. 


E.  W.  S.  Cobb. 


VV.  A.  Schilletter. 


W.  K.  McLean  

G.  C.  Scaife  

P.  S.  White  

W.  P.  Whitesides. 
F.  W.  Taylor  


Miss  Leslie  White. 


T.  F.  Bulla. 


R.  .7.  Hilker  

D.  M.  Weatherly 


C.  TJ.  Lorance.... 

D.  C.  Holt  

Myrtle  Cox  

J.  W.  Lank  

H.  H.  Hamilton. 
Harvey  White.... 

F.  R.  Garrett  

R.  D.  Marsh  


L.  J.  Bell. 


H.  M.  Kyzer. 
Kate  Finley.. 


R.  F.  Little... 
J.  H.  Roller. 


J.  R.  Poole. 


I.  B.  Hudson. 
C.  L.  Green... 


S.  A.  McDuffle... 

D.  B.  Oliver  

T.  S.  Teague  

R.  C.  Dorsett...._ 
H.  B.  Smithey... 

E.  W.  Fort  


Falkland  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Grifton  

Grimesland  

Pactolus  

Winterville  

Greenville,  R-4. 
Stokes  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Ayden. 


Columbus. 
Tryon  


Passion  

Mill  Spring. 

Saluda  

Columbus  

Mill  Spring.. 


Landmm,  S.C.  R4 


Asheboro. 


Asheboro  

Franklinville. 


Farmer  

Liberty  

Climax  

Ramseur  

Randleman. 

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity  


Rockingham. 


Hamlet  

Rockingham. 


Ellerbe... 
Hoffman. 


Lumberton. 


Lumberton. 
Maxton  


Barnesville. 
Lumberton, 

Fairmont  

Maxton,  R.F.D.. 

Pembrc  ke  .... 

Lumber  Bridge.. 


R-l. 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


I,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 

I,B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II.  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 


II,  A. 


[,  A. 
[,B. 


II.  B. 

I,  A. 

II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


ROBESON 

(Continued) 

Orrum   

Parkton   

Philadelphus   

Smiths  

Allenton   

Red  Springs  

Rowland   

St.  Pauls  _  


ROCKINGHAM : 
Special  Charter: 

Madison  

Reidsville  _   

Rural : 

Bethany  

Leaksville  _  

Ruffin    

Stoneville  _  

Wentwcrth    

Mayodan  _  

ROWAN : 
Special  Charter: 

East  Spencer  _  

Salisbury  _  

Spencer    

Rural: 

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  _  

Mount  Ulla  _  

Rockwell  -  

Rowan  Co.  Farm-life. 

Woodleaf  _  

Cleveland   


RUTHERFORD: 
Rural: 

Alexander,  Inc  

Chimney  Rock  

Cliffside  _  _.. 

Cool  Spgs.  (Forest  City) 

Ellenboro  

Green  Hill   

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen  

Hollis    

Mt.  Vernon    

Oakland  _  _  

Ruth  erf ordton  -  Spindale.... 

Shilo   

South  Mountain  


R.  L.  Pittman  

R.  L.  Andrews  

Frank  McLeod  

M.  M.  Jones  

T.  A.  Little  

J.  L.  Duncan  

I.  C.  Pait  

E.  R.  Franklin  

J.  H.  Allen  


J.  C.  Lassiter... 
E.  V.  Stowitts. 


W.  D.  Lambeth   

C.  H.  Weatherly  

M.  B.  Andrews  

0.  M.  Staton  _  

C.  H.  Pinner   

E.  F.  Duncan   

George  Howard  _  


R.  Lee  Trexler. 

J.  H.  Knox  

W.  F.  Shealy.... 


Egbert  N.  Peeler  _  

B.  D.  Franklin    

R.  S.  Shore  

E.  C.  Douglas  

E.  D.  Johnson  

C.  A.  Furr...._  

C.  R.  Hutchison  


C.  A.  Erwin. 


W.  E.  Sweatt  

J.  G.  Michael  

C.  A.  Denson.... 

C.  C.  Erwin  

T.  A.  Jones  

Chas.  Lackey  

W.  V.  Tarlton.. 
W.  M.  Lovelace. 

J.  J.  Tarlton  

E.  S.  Teague  

H.  K.  Logan  

L.  E.  Spikes  

H.  L.  Wells  

Miss  Ora  Hull... 


SAMPSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Clinton  

Rural: 

Clement  

Franklin  


D.  V.  Carter  

M.  R.  Mahaffey. 


M.  B.  Poole  

Robt.  R.  Walker. 


Orrum  _  

Parkton  

Red  Springs  

Lumberton,  R-5.... 

Allenton  

Red  Springs  

Rowland  

St.  Pauls  „.... 

Reidsville  

Madison  

Reidsville  

Summerfleld  

Leaksville  

Ruffln  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  , 

Mayodan  

Salisbury  

East  Spencer  

Salisbury  

Spencer  

Granite  Quarry.... 

Landis  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell  

China  Grove  

Woodleaf  

Cleveland  

Rutherf  ordton  

Union  Mills  

Chimney  Rock  

Cliffside  

Forest  City  

Ellenboro  

Rutherfordton,  R, 

Harris  

Caroleen  

Hollis  

Rutherfordton  

Rutherfordton,  R, 

Rutherfordton  

Forest  City,  R.-2.. 
Bostic  

Clinton  

Clinton  

Autryville   

Kerr  


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,B. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
I,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  B. 
I,  AA. 
I,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 

I,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

I,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


SAMPSON: 

(Continued) 

Garland  

Halls    

Herring  _  

Westbrook  

Taylors  Bridge  

Ingold  (Lisbon)  

Mingo  School  

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Turkey  

Private: 

Pineland  School  for  Girls 


SCOTLAND: 
Special  Charter: 

Rcckdale  (Gibson). 

Laurinburg  

Rural: 

Laurel  Hill  

Spring  Hill  


A 
A. 
W. 
A. 
L. 
R. 
E. 

G.  G. 
L.  B. 

H.  P. 
J.  Q. 

R. 
P.  S. 


STANLY: 
Special  Charter: 

Albemarle  

Rural: 

Aquadale  

Badin  

Clairmont  

Endy  

East,  Albemarle  

Millingport  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Stanfleld  

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs- 
Private: 

Albemarle  Normal  

Mitchell  Home  School  


STOKES: 
Rural: 

Danbury  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  _  

Meadows  

Nancy  J.  C.  Reynolds  Mem. 

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


.  Nicholson. 
Haddock.... 
Beach  

Haddock  

Fox  

McCall  

Williford... 

Berry  

Taylor  

Naylor  

Tilson  

Cusick  

Sykes  


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones   Salemburg 


L.  M.  Peele. 


H.  F.  Krauss. 
R.  C.  Kiser  


J.  M.  Andrews. 
J.  J.  Pence  


I.  P.  Sifford. 


J.  R.  Hawkins. 


J.  P.  Lowder  

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rice  

Mrs.  Faye  Skidmore. 

F.  S.  Hartsell  

Mrs.  J.  N.  Lilly  

L.  A.  Bruton  

M.  M.  Palmer  

C.  J.  Scott  

C.  H.  McRee  

B.  T.  Hale  

S.  R.  Bivens  

E.  F.  Eddins  


Katie  B.  Pridgen. 
Esther  Niebel  


J.  C.  Carson. 


A.  A.  Keener. 

C.  C.  Bost  

C.  M.  Felts  

C.  C.  Carroll... 
M.  T.  Chilton.. 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Garland  

Clinton,  R-3  

Clinton,  R-5...  

NewtonGroveRFD. 

Clinton,  R-2  

Ingold  

Cooper  

Newton  Grove  

Faison  

Dunn,  R-6  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Turkey  


W.  C.  Voorhees. 

J.  R.  Rhue  

I.  Britton  

D.  W.  Kanoy  


Laurinburg. 


Gibson  

Laurinburg. 


Laurel  Hill. 
Wagram  


Albemarle. 


Albemarle. 


Aquadale  

Badin  

Palmerville  

Albemarle,  R-6.. 
Albemarle,  RFD. 
Albemarle,  R-3... 

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

New  London  

Palmerville  


Albemarle  

Misenheimer. 


Germanton. 


Danbury  

Francisco  

Germanton  

King  

Meadows  

Westfleld  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge.. 
Walnut  Cove. 


Accredited 
Class — T>nt". 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 

LA. 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 


I,  B. 


II,  B. 

I,B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,B. 
I,  B. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


SURRY: 
Special  Charter: 

Elkin  _  

Mount  Airy  

. Pilot  Mountain  

Rural : 

Flat  Rock  

Beulah  

Bryan  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Franklin  

Private: 

Mountain  Park  Institute 

SWAIN: 
Rural: 

Almond  

Brjson  City  

Whittier  

TRANSYLVANIA: 
Rural: 

Brevard  

Bosnian  

Private: 

Brevard  Institute  

TYRRELL: 
Rural: 

Columbia  

Gum*  Xeck  

UNION: 

Special  Charter: 

Monroe  

Rural: 

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Union  „  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

Weddington  

Private: 

Wingate  Junior  College... 

VANCE: 
Special  Charter: 

Henderson  

Rural: 

Aycock   

Dabney  _  


E.  S.  Hendren. 


J.  H.  Allred.... 

J.  S.  Brown  

E.  B.  Carroll. 


M.  G.  Stanly  

J.  N.  Saunders  

A.  H.  Wolfe  

Arthur  F.  Graham. 
K.  N.  Ledford  

0.  H.  Hauser  

1.  0.  Hauser  

E.  P.  McLeod  


R.  H.  Lankford. 


N.  E.  Wright. 


G.  T.  Windell.. 
J.  X.  Freeman. 
C.  C.  Hanson.. 


T.  C.  Henderson. 


J.  B.  Jones  

E.  D.  Wilson. 


J.  F.  Winton. 


W.  D.  Cox. 


W.  E.  Drake  

D.  G.  Chadwick. 


C.  F.  Gaddy. 


P.  0.  Purser. 


J.  H.  Williams.... 

V.  A.  Moore  

W.  L.  La  than  

S.  M.  Kale  

J.  E.  Griffin  

H.  S.  Brooms  

W.  L.  Bowman... 

J.  B.  Haney  

A.  E.  Harrington. 

R.  L.  Patrick.  

W.  M.  Jenkins  

S.  H.  Lathan  


J.  B.  Huff. 


E.  M.  Rollins. 
A.  P.  Sledd  


W.  R.  Watson. 
B.  A.  Scott  


Mount  Airy. 


Elkin  

Mount  Airy  

Pilot  Mountain. 

Mt.  Airy  RFD. 

Round  Peak  

State  Road  

Rockford  

Dobson  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Mt.  Airy,  RFD. 


Mountain  Park. 


Bryson  City. 


Almond  

Bryson  City. 
Whittier  


Brevard. 


Brevard. 
Rosman.. 


Brevard. 


Columbia- 


Columbia— . 
Gum  Neck. 


Monroe-. 


Monroe. 


Monroe  

Indian  Trail  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs... 
Monroe,  R.  F.  D. 

Monroe,  R-5  

Monroe,  R-l  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Monroe,  R-5  

Wingate  

Matthews  


Wingate.. 


Henderson. 
Henderson. 


Henderson,  R-l. 
Dabney  


I,  B. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 


II.  A. 
II,  A. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


[,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


VANCE: 

Rural — (Continued) 

Townesville  

Vance  Co.  Farm-life. 
Zeb  Vance  


WAKE: 

Special  Charter: 

Raleigh  Senior  

Junior  

Wake  Forest  

Rural: 

Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Knightdale  

Holly  Springs  

Millbrook  

State  School  for  Blind.... 

Wakelon  

\Vendell  

Private: 

Methodist  Orphanage  

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  


WARREN: 
Rural: 

Afton-Elberon. 

Drewry  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan  

Warrenton  

Wise  _  


WASHINGTON: 
Special  Charter: 

Plymouth  

Rural : 

Creswell  

Mackeys  

Roper  


WATAUGA: 
Rural: 

Appalachian  State  Nor. 

Blowing  Rock  

Cove  Creek  

Todd  _  

Private: 

Valle  Crucis  _  


WAYNE: 
Special  Charter: 

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Mount  Olive. 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


G.  A.  Wilson  

Lee  B.  Durham. 
F.  H.  Hunter  


John  C.  Lockart.. 

C.  E.  Wessinger. 

P.  S.  Daniel  

G.  F.  Johnson  


Randolph  Benton... 

M.  B.  Dry  

W.  E.  Fleming  

L.  W.  TJmstead  

G.  M.  Beavers  

J.  F.  Woodward  

D.  E.  Starnes  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr. 

H.  C.  Griffin  

B.  H.  Johnson  

L.  H.  McNeely  


M.  I.  Pickens.. 
W.  C.  Pressly. 
W.  W.  Way  


J.  Edward  Allen. 


P.  W.  Cooper  

Herbert  Scholz... 

W.  J.  Early  

J.  B.  Miller  

D.  M.  Castelloe. 

A.  D.  Early  

J.  W.  Beach  

L.  D.  Bell  


J.  W.  Norman. 
L.  H.  Hubble... 


H.  L.  Swain  

A.  W.  Davenport. 
E.  N.  Riddle  


Smith  Hagaman. 


B.  B.  Dougherty. 

G.  0.  Mudge  

S.  F.  Horton  


J.  P.  Burke. 


J.  T.  Jerome. 


J.  E.  Cheves  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
L.  E.  Warrick  


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Townesville. 
Middleburg.. 
Kittrell  


Raleigh 


Raleigh  

Raleigh  

Wake  Forest. 


Apex  

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Apex,  R-l  

Knightdale  

Holly  Springs  

Millbrook  

Raleigh  

Zebulon  

Wendell  


Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 


Warrenton. 

Warrenton. 

Manson  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan  

Warrenton. 
Wise  


Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Creswell... 
Mackeys... 
Roper  


Boone. 


Boone  

Blowing  Rock. 
Sugar  Grove.... 
Todd  


Accredited 
Class— Date 


Valle  Crucis. 
Goldsboro  


Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Mount  Olive. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


I,  AA. 
I,  AA. 

I,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 
II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 


I,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  B. 

I,  A. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


I,  B. 
I,  AA. 
I,  A. 
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County,  Name  of 
High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal 
or  Other  Official  Head 


Post  Office 
Address  of  School 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


WAYNE: 

(Continued) 
Rural: 

Belfast  -  

Brogden  

Eureka    

Grantham   _  

Nahunta  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  _  

Saulston  

Seven  Springs  

Smith  Chapel.  

WILKES: 
Special  Charter: 

Ncrth  Wilkesboro  

Rural: 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Millers  Creek  

Roaring  River  _.. 

Ronda  -  

Traphill   

Wilkesboro  

Private : 

Mountain  View  

WILSON: 
Special  Charter: 

Lucama  

Wilson —  

Rural: 

Black  Creek  

Elm  City  _  

Gardner's  

New  Hope  

Rock  Ridge   

Saratoga  

Stanton sburg  

YADKIN: 
Special  Charter: 

East  Bend  

Rural: 

Boonville   

Courtney  _  

Jonesville   

Yadkinville  — 

YANCEY: 
Rural: 

Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek...._  

Clearmont    

Deyton  Bend   

Micaville  

Pensacola  

Burnsville  

Private : 

Carolina  New  College. 


J.  G.  White  

Mary  Pitts  

J.  C.  Manning  

W.  J.  Nichols  

E.  D.  Edgerton  

H.  J.  Massey  

W.  G.  Johnston.... 
H.  D.  Richardson. 

B.  K.  Miller  

C.  R.  Lewis  


C.  C.  Wright. 


L.  E.  Calhoun. 


Spencer  Woodie  

S.  E.  Matthews  

T.  G.  Perry  

H.  D.  Hinshaw  

G.  H.  Hill  _  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer. 
T.  E.  Story  


Lilla  Watkins. 
K.  R.  Curtis.... 


A.  B.  Culbertson. 
F.  W.  Greene  


F.  E.  Howard.. 
P.  T.  Fugate... 

R.  D.  Gray  

Eliza  Parker... 
Geo.  A.  Short. 
W.  B.  Barnes.. 
J.  T.  Graham... 


J.  T.  Reece. 


A.  H.  Braswell. 


C.  W.  Riden. 

R.  T.  Moore.. 

Z.  H.  Dixon.. 

R.  H.  Crater. 


E.  D.  Wilson. 


T.  E.  Rhodes.... 
C.  R.  Hubbard. 

J.  W.  Brown  

A.  B.  Gilland... 

F.  M.  Shown  

G.  V.  Howell.... 
E.  E.  Hawkins. 


Goldsboro,  R-6.. 

Dudley,  R.F.D... 

Eureka   

Goldsboro,  R-4. 
Pikeville,  R-3... 

Pikeville  

Goldsboro,  R-l. 

Saulston  

Seven  Springs.. 
Mt.  Olive,  R-3. ... 


II,  A. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 


Hunting  Creek. 


North  Wilkesboro.- 


Ferguson  

Champion  

Millers  Creek- 
Roaring  River. 

Ronda  

Traphill  

Wilkesboro  


Hays.... 
Wilson. 


Lucama. 
Wilson... 


Black  Creek- 
Elm  City  

Wilson,  R-5... 
Wilson,  R-l... 
Wilson,  R-2... 
Wilson,  R-4... 
Stantonsburg. 

Yadkinville  


East  Bend. 


Boonville  

Yadkinville,  Rfd... 

Jonesville  

Yadkinville  


Burnsville. 


Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek.  

Day  Book  

Green  Mountain. 

Micaville  

Pensacola  -  .. 

Burnsville  


II,  A. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

I,  B. 


II,  A. 
I,  AA. 

II,  B. 
I,B. 
II,  B. 

II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  A. 


Leroy  F.  Jackson  Burnsville 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 
II,  A. 

II,  B. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— COLORED 

1.  Rural 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class — Date 


Gatewood  Station.. 

Polkton  

Colored  

Pantego  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.... 
County  Training.  .. 
County  Training.  .. 

Farmer's  Union  

Whiteville  

County  Training.... 

Johnston  

Bolton  

Colored  

Mocksville  

Colored  

Colored  

County  Training.  .. 
County  Training. ... 
County  Training.  .. 

Gibsonville  

Eastman  

County  Training. ... 

Waters  Training  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.  .. 

Colored  

County  Training.  .. 

Colored  

La  Grange  

Colored  

County  Training.  .. 

Colored  

Peabody  Academy. 
Academy  Heights... 
County  Training.  .. 

Convention  

County  Training  

Haw  Branch  

Bunson  Creek  

County  Training. ... 

Hillsboro  

County  Training  

Burgaw  

County  Training.... 

Colored  

County  Training.  .. 
County  Training.  .. 

Colored  

County  Training  

Colored  

Frederick  Douglas. 

Roseboro  

County  Training.  .. 

Colored  

County  Training.... 

Norwood  

Walnut  Cove  

Colored  


 ,  Wadesboro. 

N.  L.  Massey,  Polkton  

E.  G.  Loder,  Elk  Park  

J.  C.  High,  Pantego  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

Paul  R.  Brown,  Clarkton  

E.  0.  Gandy,  Southport  

T.  K.  Borders,  Shelby  

H.  H.  Falkner,  Clarkton,  R-4  

G.  F.  Donnald,  Whiteville  

W.  H.  Puryear,  Jr.,  Whiteville  

J.  P.  Murphree,  Chadbourn  

T.  H.  Jeffers,  Bolton  

W.  M.  Rinehart,  Whiteville  

W.  D.  Montgomery,  Mocksville  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

A.  W.  Williams,  Faison  

G.  C.  Pollard,  Louisburg  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

J.  A.  Prince,  Snow  Hill  

J.  'L.  Setzer,  Gibsonville  

A.  R.  Dees,  Enfield  

W.  D.  Gay,  Dunn  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

M.  L.  Collins,  Scranton  

A.  J.  Taylor,  Smithfield  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

C.  L.  W.  Smith,  La  Grange  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  G.  Armstead,  Robersonville  

 ,  Troy  

J.  H.  Robinson,  Pinehurst  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Nashville  

R.  F.  Jamerson,  Whitakers,  R  

W.  L.  Greene,  Garysburg  

W.  W.  Parker,  Richlands  

J.  T.  Kerr,  Jacksonville  

F.  W.  Avant,  Chapel  Hill  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro  

W.  H.  Patillo,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

T.  T.  Ringer,  Rocky  Point  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Hertford  

R.  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

C.  J.  Ford,  Roxboro  

H.  B.  Sugg,  Farmville  

J.  G.  Cox,  Grimesland  

L.  J.  McRae,  Ellerbe  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

C.  W.  McNeal,  Roseboro  

Thos.  P.  Griffin,  Hasty  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

J.  M.  Williams,  Albemarle  

H.  Smith,  Norwood  

J.  Brown,  Walnut  Cove  

C.  A.  Harris,  Columbia  


II,  B. 


1928 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


II,  A. 
II,  A. 


II,  A. 


II,  B. 
I,  B. 


1928 
1927 


1926 
1924 


1925 


1928 
1923 


II,  B. 

II,  A. 
II,  B. 


1928 

1924 
1927 
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County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Acer  edited 
Class — Date 

Wake  

Colored  

J.  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs  

II,  A.  1923 

Warren  

Colored  

S.  W.  Slade,  Zebulon  

Berry  O'Kelly  

E.  A.  Cox,  Method  

County  Training  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise  

II,  A.  1925 

Washington  

J.  R  Hawkins 
Colored  

B.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton 

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

II,  A.  1927 

Wayne  

Colored  

W.  H.  Green,  Plymouth  

Barnes  

C.  A.  Marriott,  Goldshoro,  R  

Wilkes  

J.  T.  Bright,  Dudley  

Eureka  

J.  E.  Peele,  Eureka  

Lincoln  Heights  

R.  I.  Boone,  Wilkesboro,  R  

2.     Special  Charter 


County  Training  

Graham  

Colored  

Colored  

Stephens-Lee  

Olive  Hill  

Logan  

Colored  

Colored  

Ridgeview  

Snow  Hill  

West  Street  

Orange  Street  

Colored  

Dunbar  

Mocksville  

Hillside  Park  

Tarboro  

Columbian  Heights... 

Cherryville  

Highland  

E.  Washington  St.... 

Wm.  Penn  

Colored  

County  Training  

Hendersonville  

Morning  Side  

Tower  Hill  

Colored  

Second  Ward  

County  Training  

West  Southern  Pines. 

B.  T.  Washington  

Colored  

Williston  Industrial.. 

Colored  

Ay  den  

Colored  

Colored  

Colored  

Capital  Highway  

County  Training  

Washington  

J.  C.  Price  

Dunbar  „  


Croxton  Williams,  Burlington  

J.  E.  Boykin,  Graham  

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

F.  T.  Logan,  Concord  

W.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

I.  M.  Lynch,  Newton  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

W.  C.  Donnell,  Fayetteville  

C.  B.  Campbell,  Thomasville  

B.  A.  Bianchi,  Lexington  

W.  D.  Montgomery,  Mocksville  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

 ,  Cherryville  

J.  A.  Rollins,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

E.  E.  Curtright,  High  Point  

 ,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

W.  M.  Robinson,  Hendersonville. 

C.  W.  Foushee,  Statesville  

H.  Sampson,  Kinston  


V.  M.  Sumner,  Lincolnton  

W.  H.  Stinson,  Charlotte  

A.  C.  Pinckney,  Carthage  

W.  P.  Harper,  Southern  Pines. 
0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

C.  G.  Segan,  Spring  Hope  

D.  C.  Virgo,  Wilmington  

L.  S.  Burford,  Elizabeth  City.. 

C.  N.  Suggs,  Ayden  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville  

E.  E.  Grant,  Asheboro  

L.  L.  Ramseur,  Rockingham.... 

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer... 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 


II,  B. 
II,  B. 


I,  A. 


II,  B. 

I,  A. 
II,  A. 
I,  AA. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 


I,  B. 
I,  A. 

I,  A. 

I,  AA. 
II,  B. 

II,  B. 

II,  A. 


I,  A. 
I,  A. 
II,  B. 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accrelited 
Class — Date 


County  Training  

Winchester  Avenue. 

Washington  

Colored  

Dillard  

Fremont  

Colored  


M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe  

L.  S.  Cozart,  Raleigh  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive- 
Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro. 
W.  H.  Cannady,  Fremont.... 
W.  H.  A.  Howard,  Wilson.. 


II,  A. 
II,  B. 

I,  AA. 
II,  A. 

I,  A. 

II,  A. 


3. 

Public 

Institutions 

Cumberland  

State  Normal  

E. 

E. 

Smith,  Fayetteville  

I,  A. 

1919 

Guilford  

A.  &  T.  College  

!■:. 

I). 

Bluford,  Greensboro  

I,  AA. 

1919 

Pasquotank  

State  Normal  

J. 

H. 

Bias,  Elizabeth  City  

I,  A. 

1919 

4. 

Priv 

ate 

Institutions 

Bertie  Academy  

Allen  Home  

ScotiaWomen'sCollege. 

Lincoln  Academy  

E.  N.  C.  I.  Academy  

J.  K.  Brick,  Jr.  Col  

Albion  Academy  

Christian  College  

Mary  Potter  

Bennett  College  

Immanuel  Lutheran.  .. 
Palmer  Memorial  Inst.. 

Billingslee  Academy  

Kinston  College  

Higgs-Roanoke  Inst  

J.  C.  Smith  Univ  

Rich  Square  Inst  

Roanoke  Institute  

Redstone  Academy  

Thompson  Institute  

Livingston  College  

Western  Union 

Academy  

Laurinburg  Normal 

and  Indust.  Inst  

Henderson  Institute  

Kittrell  College  

St.  Augustine  Jr.  Col.... 


W.  S.  Etheride,  Windsor  

Miss  Veda  Stryker,  Asheville  

T.  R.  Lewis,  Concord  

W.  E.  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain.... 

Wm.  Sutton,  New  Bern  

William  H.  Holloway,  Bricks.... 

J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Franklinton  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford  

Mrs.  M.  J.  Green,  Greensboro  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalie. 

Z.  A.  Dockery,  Statesville  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

N.  S.  Hargraves,  Parmele  

S.  D.  Williams,  Charlotte  -  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton. 

W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton  

J.  H.  Johnston,  Salisbury  


E.  T.  Wilson,  Spindale. 


E.  M.  McDuffle,  Laurinburg. 

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

W.  J.  Cochran,  Kittrell  

Reginald  Lynch,  Raleigh  


II,  A. 

1924 

I,  A. 

1919 

II,  B. 

1925 

I,  A. 

1922 

I,  A. 

1922 

II,  A. 

1925 

I,  A. 

1922 

I,  A. 

1919 

I,  A. 

1923 

I,B. 

1923 

II,  A. 

1924 

I,  A. 

1919 

II,  A. 

1924 

II,  A. 

1926 

II,  A. 

1925 

I,  A. 

1919 

II,  A. 
I,  A. 
I,B. 
I,  A. 
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State  Supekintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  the  Governor 
and  State  Superintendent  appointed  the  following  State  Committee  on  High 
School  Text-Books: 


Superintendent  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Principal  Kate  Pinley,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Leon  R.  Meadows,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Principal  J.  Watson  Moore,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


This  committee,  after  very  careful  consideration,  filed  its  report  on 
November  24,  1928,  which  was  ratified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
January  4,  1929,  and  thereby  becomes  the  official  list  from  which  county 
committees  will  make  their  selections.  I  hope  the  county  committees  will 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  books  submitted  and  provide  for  the 
counties  a  list  of  books  by  which  the  counties  will  be  willing  to  stand 
throughout  the  period  of  adoption. 

The  State  Committee  has  recommended  certain  literature  classics  pub- 
lished in  a  series  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  many  high  schools. 
These  several  series  of  classics,  listed  without  prices,  or  any  separate  stand- 
ard edition,  may  be  secured  from  the  publishers  of  such  classics. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin, 
the  several  county  committees  are  supposed  to  select  from  this  list  all  text- 
books to  be  used  in  the  high  schools.  I  hope  that  the  county  committees 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  adoption  and  secure  a  list  of  books  the  use 
of  which  they  can  and  will  conscientiously  enforce. 

The  contract  with  the  publishers  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
requires  the  publishers  to  furnish  the  books  to  county  boards  of  education 
at  given  wholesale  prices  f.  o.  b.  publisher.  The  county  boards  of  education 
should  either  handle  the  books  direct  or  arrange  with  some  responsible 
dealer  to  handle  them  at  a  retail  price  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent  com- 
mission on  the  wholesale  price. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


2  2-29— 35C 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  LAW 

(Art.  31,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923.) 


Sec.  333.  County  boards  of  education  adopt.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  county  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  334.  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books ;  duties;  reports  to 
State  Superintendent.  The  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  appoint  a  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  who  shall  serve  without  pay  except  reimbursement 
out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance  upon  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
committee  on  high  school  text-books  to  make  an  examination  of  each  book 
submitted  by  any  publisher,  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  contents,  quality,  and  price  of  said  book 
are  such  as  to  make  it  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  public  high  schools 
of  this  State;  and  the  said  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall, 
every  five  years,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  submit  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year  within  which  county  adoptions  are  to  be  made,  a  report  of  its 
findings  with  recommendations  as  to  the  books  that  shall  be  placed  on  the 
State  approved  list,  which  list  shall  constitute  the  State  adopted  list  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec  335.  State  Board  of  Education  approves  the  list;  State  Superin- 
tendent approves  list.  All  books  recommended  for  use  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State  by  the  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books  that 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  then  be  placed 
upon  the  State  list  of  approved  text-books  at  the  prices  agreed  upon  under 
contract  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Sec  336.  County  committee  to  recommend  books.  The  county  board  of 
education  of  each  county  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county  com- 
mittee on  high  school  text-books,  every  five  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  adopt  a  county  list  which  shall  be  made  up  from  the  State  list  of 
approved  books  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section;  and  the  said  com- 
mittee to  select  high  school  text-books  for  each  county  shall  be  composed  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  superintendent  of  the 
largest  city  or  union  school  system  of  the  county,  and  three  high  school 
principals  or  teachers  chosen  from  the  different  high  schools  of  the  county, 
to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  two  above  mentioned  county  and  city  super- 
intendents: Provided,  that  in  a  county  where  such  a  committee  cannot  be 
secured  according  to  the  manner  provided  above,  the  State  high  school  in- 
spector shall  recommend  to  the  county  board  of  education  of  said  county 
the  high  school  books  to  be  used  in  said  county,  and  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  adopt  the  list  of  books  so  recommended;  and  the  county 
adoptions  of  high  school  text-books  under  this  article  shall  be  limited  to  the 
State  list  of  approved  high  school  text-books  to  be  selected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  published  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section:    Provided,  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed 
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as  to  prevent  the  county  committee  on  high  school  text-books  from  recom- 
mending the  use  of,  and  the  county  board  of  education  from  adopting,  more 
than  one  book  on  a  subject  for  use  in  the  different  types  of  high  schools 
that  may  require  books  of  greater  or  less  difficulty,  nor  shall  any  high 
school  be  prevented  from  using  necessary  supplementary  books. 

Sec.  337.  Text-books  adopted  for  five  years;  exceptions.  The  county 
board  of  education  of  each  county  at  a  regular  meeting  held  between  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  the  expiration  of 
present  contracts,  shall  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county  com- 
mittee on  high  school  text-books,  and  shall  adopt  a  list  of  high  school  text- 
books recommended  by  the  said  committee,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  to  be  used  in  the  county  for  the  next  five  years;  and  when  such 
county  adoption  shall  have  been  made,  no  basal  book  or  books,  except  those 
on  the  list  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county  for  the 
next  five  years  period  from  the  time  of  an  adoption,  shall  be  used  by  any 
public  high  school  of  the  county:  Provided,  that  in  adopting  text-books  of 
history  and  science,  the  committee  may  adopt  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sec  338.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when  and 
how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the  contract 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publishers, 
the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any,  is  necessary,  and  all  other  needful  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  the  high  schools  not 
otherwise  specified  in  this  article.  After  a  contract  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher 
shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  etc.,  the 
Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company,  when  requested 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec  339.  Students  moving  from  county  may  sell  books;  resale.  When  a 
pupil  in  any  public  high  school  of  one  county  removes  to  another  county  and 
enters  a  high  school  in  that  county  and  has  regularly  adopted  high  school 
text-books  not  used  in  the  high  schools  of  such  other  county,  and  wishes  to 
dispose  of  them  the  county  board  of  education  in  the  county  from  which  he 
removes,  if  requested  to  do  so,  shall  purchase  through  any  of  its  deposi- 
tories or  agencies,  such  books  at  a  fair  valuation  thereof,  depending  on 
condition  of  the  books,  and  shall  provide  for  reselling  them  to  other  pupils 
at  a  profit  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


November  24,  1928. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Allen, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Sir: — The  State  Committee  on  High  School  Text-Books 
appointed  by  Governor  McLean  and  yourself,  herewith  submits 
its  report.  We  suggest  the  adoption  of  these  books  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  books  in  History  and  Science 
which  we  suggest  be  adopted  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ray  Armstrong,  Chairman; 
Kate  Finley,  Secretary; 
Leon  R.  Meadows, 
Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
J.  Watson  Moore, 

Committee. 
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I.  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

A.  ENGLISH 


ERRATA 


The  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  this  list : 

(1)  On  page  10  should  be  listed — 

Greenberg — Second  French  Book,  Phonetic  Edition 
(2nd  year)  (Merrill)  Wholesale  price,  .90;  ex- 
change price,  .84. 

(2)  On  page  15  under  the  Physics  section  the  first  book 
listed  should  be — 

Black  and  Davis — New  Practical  Physics  (Macmil- 
lan)  Wholesale  price,  $1.26;  exchange  price, 
$1,176. 


Hermans — Studies  in  Grammar  (Holt)   1.02  .95 

Leiper — A  New  English  Grammar  (Macmillan)   .90  .84 

Tressler — Grammar  in  Action-  (Heath)   .90  .84 

Wheeler — Grammar  at  Work  (Allyn)   .90  .84 

2.    Guide  Books 

Greever  and  Jones — Century  Handbook  of  Writing  (Century)  .75  .70 
Jones — Practice  Leaves  in  the  Rudiments  of  English  (Cen- 
tury)   .4875  .455 

Johnson — Clear  Correct  English  (Allyn)   .75  .70 

Royster-Thompson — A  Guide  to  Composition  (Scott)   .75  .70 

Royster — Practice  Sheets,  used  with  Guide  to  Composition 

(Scott)    .375 

Thurber — Precis  Writing  for  American  Schools  (Little)   .675  .63 

Woods  and  Stratton — A  Manual  of  English  (Doubleday)   .75  .70 

Woods  and  Stratton — Problems  in  English,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series  to  accompany  a  Manual  of  English,  each 

series    .15 

Woolley — Neiv  Handbook  of  Composition  (Heath)   .87  .82 
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C.    SPELLING,  WORD  STUDY,  DICTIONARIES 
1.  Spelling 

The  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  opinion  is  away 
from  the  teaching  of  formal  spelling  in  the  high  school.  However,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  commission  decided  to  list  spelling 


books  for  the  convenience  of  those  high  schools  that  may  desire  a  text  in 
spelling. 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Chew — Practical  High  School  Speller  (Allyn)  $0.45  $0.42 

Jones — The  Jones  Complete  Course  in  Spelling  (Higher  Book) 

(Hall)                                                                                   .36  .32 

Sandwich,  Bacon — High  School  Word  Book,  Briefer  Course 

(Heath)   1          .45  .42 

Simmons  and  Bixler — Standard  High  School  Spelling  Scale 

(Smith)                                                                             .33  .30 

Van  Vort — The  Student's  Spelling  Aid  (Merrill)                        .36  .34 


2.  Word  Study 

Arnold — The  Mastery  Words  (Iroquois)  :  

Greever  and  Bachelor — The    Century    Vocabulary  Builder 

(Century)   

Hunt — Modern  Word  Studies  (American)  

3.  Dictionaries 

Funk  and  Wagnalls — Desk  Standard  Dictionary,  New  Revised 


Edition  (Punk  and  Wagnalls)   1.50  1.35 

Webster — Secondary  School  Dictionary  (American)   1.65 

Winston — The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary,  Advanced  Edi- 
tion (Winston)  With  thumb  index   2.16 

Without  thumb  index   1.98 

D.  JOURNALISM 

Borah — News  Writing  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Harrington — Writing  for  Print  (Heath)   1.02  .96 

E.    PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Brees-Kelly — Modern  Speaking   (Follett)   1.20  1.05 

Craig — The  Speech  Arts  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 


Lockwood  and  Thorpe — Public  Speaking  Today  (Sanborn)—.  1.05  .98 
Shurter  and  Tower — Oral  English  and  Public  Speaking  (Row)    .90  .84 

II.  Literature 

A.    ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
The  commission  believes  that  at  present  there  are  many  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina  that  can  use  to  advantage  a  collection  of  classics  published  in 
a  series.    Other  schools  may  prefer  to  use  separate  classics.    The  commission 
makes  the  following  recommendation: 

1.    Literature  Series 
Studies  in  Literature  (Century). 
Prose  and  Poetry  Series  (Singer). 

Ross  &  Schweikert — Adventures  in  Literature  (Harcourt). 
Literature  and  Life  (Scott). 


.48  .45 

.9375  .875 
.39  .37 
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2.    Separate  Classics 
Any  standard  edition  of  the  classics. 

B.    MODERN  LITERATURE 

The  commission  believes  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  literature  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  order 
that  material  to  meet  this  demand  may  be  available  to  the  high  schools,  the 
commission  recommends: 

1.    The  Short  Story 

Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 


Boas  and  Hahn — Short  Stories  for  Class  Reading  (Holt)  $0.84  $0.78 

Mikels — Short  Stories  for  English  Courses  (Scribner's)             .75  .70 

Schweikert — Short  Stories  (Harcourt)                                     .81  .72 

Short  Stories  are  found  also  in  the  editions  of  the  classics. 

2.    The  One- Act  Play 

Knickerbocker — Twelve  Plays  (Holt)                                      1.11  1.04 

Carolina  Folk  Plays  (Holt) :  First  Series                                1.50  1.40 

Second  Series                             1.50  1.40 

Third  Series                              1.88  1.75 

Cohen — More  One-Act  Plays  (Harcourt)                                 1.11  .99 

One-Act  Plays  are  found  also  in  the  editions  of  the  classics. 

3.  Essays 

Chamberlain — Essays  Old  and  New  (Harcourt)   .75  .67 

Tanner — Essays  and  Essay  Writing  (Little)   .75  .70 

Modern  Essays  are  found  also  in  the  editions  of  the  classics. 

4.  Poetry 

Forbes — Modern  Verse  (Holt)   .72  .67 

Mikels  and  Shoup — Poetry  of  Today  (Scribner's)   .90  .84 

Untermeyer — Modern  American  and  British  Poetry,  Revised 

and  Enlarged  (Harcourt)   .90  .80 

Modern  Poetry  is  found  also  in  the  editions  of  the  classics. 

III.  History  of  Literature 
A.  AMERICAN 

Metcalf — American  Literature  (Johnson)  $1.20  $1.08 

Pace — American  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn)   1.35  1.26 

Payne — History  of  American  Literature  (Rand)   1.125 

B.  ENGLISH 

Metcalf — English  Literature  (Johnson)   .96  .90 

Miller — English  Literature  (Lippincott)   1.20  1.12 

Moody  and  Lovett — A   First    View   of   English  Literature 

(Scribner's)      1.20  1.12 

Neilson  and  Thorndike — History  of  English  Literature  (Mac- 

millan)    1.20  1.12 

Pace — English  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn)   1.35  1.26 
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B.  FRENCH 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Beziat-Dey — French  Grammar  (Johnson)  $1.23  $1.15 

Chardenal — The  Phonetic  Chardenal  (Allyn)                          1.20  1.12 

Francois-Crosse — Beginners'  French  (American)                       .84  .79 

Fraser  and  Squair — New    Elementary    French  Grammar 

(Heath)                                                                            1.20  1.12 

Greenberg — Elements  of  French,  Phonetic  Edition  (Merrill)..    .90  .84 

ONE-YEAR  FRENCH  COURSES 

Cerf  and  Giese — Beginning  French,  Revised  (Holt)                 1.17  1.09 

Meras — Le  Premier  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Gram- 

maire  Supplementaire  (American)                                     .84  .79 

Meras — Le  Second  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Gram- 

maire  Supplementaire  (American)                                     .84  .79 

FRENCH  COMPOSITION 

Levi — French  Composition  (Holt)   .84  .78 

Windman — French  Drill  Book  (Globe)   .50  .45 

READERS  AND  CLASSICS 

French  readers  and  classics  may  be  secured  from  any  publishing  house 
that  issues  French  texts. 

C.  GERMAN 

1.    COMBINATION  METHOD 

Bacon — New  German  Grammar  (Allyn)  $1.05  .98 

Bierwirth — Elementary  Lessons  in  German  (Holt)   1.20  1.12 

Collar — First  Year  German  (Ginn)   1.05  .98 

Harris — German  Lessons  (Heath)   .90  .84 

2.    DIRECT  METHOD 

Alexis  and  Schrog — First  Course  in  German  (Midwest)  

Betz  and  Price — A  First  German  Book,  (American)   1.08  1.01 

Bloomfield — First  German  Book  (Century)   1.3875  1.295 

Meyer — Fundamentals  of  German  (Globe)   .75  .67 

COMPOSITION 

Bacon — German  Composition   (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Pope — Writing  and  Speaking  German,  New  Series  (Holt)         1.17  1.09 

READERS  AND  CLASSICS 

German  readers  and  classics  may  be  secured  from  any  publishing  house 
that  issues  German  texts. 

D.  GREEK 

BEGINNERS'  BOOKS 

Crosby  and  Schaeffer — An  Introduction  to  Greek  (Allyn)  $1.35  $1.26 

White— First  Greek  Book  (Ginn)   1.29  1.20 

GRAMMAR 

Goodwin — Greek  Grammar  (Ginn)   1.50  1.40 
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E.  SPANISH 


FIRST  YEAR  SPANISH 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol  (Ginn)  $0.84  $0.78 

Hills  and  Ford — First  Spanish  Course  (Heath)                         1.17  1.10 

Knickerbocker — A  First  Course  in  Spanish  (Appleton)             1.32  1.17 

Torres — Essentials  of  Spanish  (Doubleday)                            1.125  1.05 

Wilkins— New  First  Spanish  Book  (Holt)                               1.11  1.04 

SECOND  YEAR  SPANISH 

Dorado — Segundos  Lecciones  de  Espanol  (Ginn)                       .93  .87 

Wilkins — New  Second  Spanish  Book  (Holt)                             1.17  1.09 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR 

DeVitis — Brief  Spanish  Grammar  (Allyn)                               1.05  .98 

Knickerbocker  and  Camera — Spanish  Composition  and  Gram- 
mar Drill  (Appleton)                                                         .93  .84 

Seymour  and  Carnahan — Review  Grammar  and  Composition 

(Heath)                                                                             .96  .90 


READERS  AND  CLASSICS 

Spanish  readers  and  classics  may  be  secured  from  any  publishing  house 
that  issues  Spanish  texts. 

F.  LATIN 


Foster  and  Arms — First  Year  Latin  (Johnson)  S| 

10.96 

$0.90 

Foster  and  Arms — Second  Year  Latin  (Johnson)  

1.35 

1.26 

Gray  and  Jenkins — Latin  for  Today,  First-Year  course  (Ginn)_- 

1.05 

.98 

Gray  and  Jenkins — Latin  for  Today,  Second-Year  course  (Ginn) 

1.35 

1.26 

Ullman  and  Henry — Elementary  Latin  (Macmillan)  

1.05 

.98 

Ullman  and  Henry — Second  Latin  Book  (Macmillan)  

1.26 

1.176 

Francois — First  Latin  with  Readings  (Allyn)  

1.05 

.98 

Scudder — Second  Latin  (Allyn)  

1.35 

1.26 

Magoffin  and  Henry — Latin,  First  Year  (Silver)  

1.11 

1.04 

GRAMMAR 

Allen  and  Greenough — New  Latin  Grammar  (Ginn)  

1.20 

1.12 

Bennett — New  Latin  Grammar  (Allyn)  

1.05 

.98 

Elmer — Latin  Grammar  (Macmillan)  

1.11 

1.036 

Gildersleeve  and  Lodge — Latin    Grammar,    School  Edition 

(Heath)   

1.20 

1.12 

COMPOSITION 

Baker  and  Inglis — High  School  Course  in  Latin  Composition, 

Complete  Edition  (Macmillan)  

.90 

.84 

Bennett — New  Latin  Composition  (Allyn)  

.93 

.87 

D'Ooge — Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools  (Ginn) 

.99 

.92 

READERS  AND  CLASSICS 

Latin  readers  and  classics  may  be  secured  from  any  publishing  house 
that  issues  Latin  texts. 


II.  MATHEMATICS 


A.  ALGEBRA 

Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 


Durell  and  Arnold — First  Book  in  Algebra,  Enlarged  Edition 

(Merrill)   *  $0.99  $0.92 

Durell  and  Arnold — Second  Book  in  Algebra,  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion (Merrill)                                                                  1.11  1.04 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter — First  Course  in  Algebra  (Allyn)          .90  .84 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter — Second  Course  in  Algebra  ( Allyn )_.    .90  .84 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter — Complete  Algebra  (Allyn)                  1.20  1.12 

Hawkes-Luby-Touton — New  First  Course  in  Algebra  (Ginn)  ._  _    .93  .87 

Hawkes-Luby-Touton — New  Second  Course  in  Algebra  (Ginn)    .96  .90 

Hawkes-Luby-Touton — New  Complete  School  Algebra  (Ginn)-  1.20  1.12 

Nyberg — First  Course  in  Algebra  (American)  .93  .87 

Nyberg — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (American)                         .93  .87 

Wells  and  Hart — Modern  First  Year  Algebra,  Revised  (Heath)  .96  .90 
*Wells  and  Hart — Modern   High    School   Algebra,  Revised 

(Heath)                                                                            1.23  1.15 


♦Modern  High  School  Algebra  by  Wells-Hart  may  be  used  during  1929-1930;  after  that  the 
revised  copy  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 


B.  PLANE  GEOMETRY 


Bernard— Plane  Geometry   (Johnson)  $0.93  $0.87 

Durell  and  Arnold — Neiv  Plane  Geometry  (Merrill)   1.05  .98 

McCormack — Plane  Geometry   (Appleton)   1.05  .94 

Strader-Rhoads — Plane  Geometry  (Winston)   1.05  .98 

*Smith — Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry  (Ginn)   .93  .87 

*Plane  Geometry  by  WTentworth-Smith  may  be  used  during  1929-1930 ;  after  that  the 
revised  copy  by  Smith  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

C.  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

Durell  and  Aronld— New  Solid  Geometry  (Merrill)  $0.93  $0.87 

Smith — Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn)   .93  .87 


D.  ARITHMETIC  (General) 

Stone— The  Stone  Arithmetic— Eighth  Year  (Sanborn)  $0.48  $0,448 

*Strayer-Upton — Arithmetic,  Book  Six  (American)   .42  .40 

Wells-Hart- — The  New  High  School  Arithmetic  (Heath)   1.14  1.07 

Wentworth-Smith — Higher  Arithmetic   (Ginn)   .90  .84 

*Strayer-Upton — Arithmetic,  Higher  Grades  (Seventh  and  Eighth)  (American)  may  be 
secured  at  .63  wholesale  and  .59  exchange. 

E.  ARITHMETIC  (Vocational) 

Campbell— Workaday  Arithmetic  (Century)  $0,675  $0.63 

*Hoyt  and  Peet — The    New    Everyday    Arithmetic  {Third 

Book)  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  (Houghton)                    .69  .644- 

McMurry    and    Benson — Social    Arithmetic    (Book  Three) 

Revised  Edition  (Macmillan)                                             .72  .67 

Paddock  and  Holton — Vocational  Arithmetic  (Appleton)          1.13  1.00 


*Or  the  same  book  (Part  Six)  for  the  Eighth  Grade  at  .54  wholesale  and  .504  exchange. 
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F.  ARITHMETIC  (Business  and  Commercial) 
1.    COMPLETE  COURSE  (FULL  YEAR  COURSE) 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Finney  and  Brown — Modern  Business  Arithmetic,  Complete 

Course,  Revised  (Holt)  $1.11  $1.04 

Miner-Elwell-Touton — Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn)                   1.11  1.04 

Sutton  and  Lennes — Business  Arithmetic,   Revised  Edition 

(Allyn)                                                                               1.05  .98 

Van  Tuyl — New  Complete  Business  Arithmetic  ( American )._._  1.11  1.04 

2.    BRIEF  COURSE  (HALF  YEAR  COURSE) 

Curry-Rubert — Business    Arithmetic,    Abridged,  Revised 

(Southwestern)                                                                  .75  .50 

Finney  and  Brown — Modern    Business    Arithmetic,  Brief 

Course,  Revised  (Holt)                                                      .90  .84 

Miner-Elwell-Touton — Essentials     of     Business  Arithmetic 

(Ginn)                                                                              .90  .84 

Sutton-Lennes — Brief  Business  Arithmetic,  Revised  (Allyn )....    .90  .84 

Van  Tuyl — New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  (American)    .90  .84 

G.  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 

Werremeyer  and  Lake — Minimum  Essentials  of  Mathematics 

(Silver)   $0.87  $0.81 

H.  TRIGONOMETRY 

Buchanan   and   Sperry — Plane    Trigonometry    and  Tables 

(Johnson)   $1.23  $1.15 

Brink — Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables  (Century)                 1.50  1.40 

Curtis  and  Moulton — High  School  Trigonometry  (Heath)          1.11  1.04 

Granville — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Tables  (Ginn)                   1.20  1.12 

I.  DRILL  BOOKS 

Neuner — New  Type  Drill  Exercises  in  Elementary  Algebra 

(Merrill)   $0.42  $  

Stone-Hopkins-Brownfield — Objective    Drills    in  Arithmetic 

(Sanborn)   .27 

Shew — The  Students  Review  and  Drill  Book  in  Plane  Geom- 
etry (Iroquois)                                                                   .36  .34 


III.  NATURAL  SCIENCES 


A.  BIOLOGY 

Wholesale 


Price 

Atwood — Biology  (Blakiston)   -  $1.26 

Blaisdell — Exercise  and  Review  Book  in  Biology  (World)   .96 

Hunter — New  Civic  Biology  (American)   1.26 

Hunter — New  Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biology  (Ameri- 
can)   .72 

Kinsey — An  Introduction  to  Biology  (Lippincott)   1.26 

Kinsey — Field  and  Laboratory  Manual  in  Biology  (Lippin- 
cott)   .60 

Moon — Biology  for  Beginners,  Revised  (Holt)   i.29 

Moon — Laboratory  Manual,  Biology  for  Beginners  (Holt)   .75 

Peabody  and  Hunt — Biology  and  Human   Welfare  (Mac- 

millan)    1.26 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey — New  Biology  (Allyn)   1.20 

Bailey  and  Greene — Biology  Manual  (Allyn)   .75 

B.  BOTANY 

Pool  and  Evans — First  Course  in  Botany  (Ginn)  $1.23 

Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life  (World)   1.294 


C.  CHEMISTRY 


Bradbury — A  First  Book  in  Chemistry  (Appleton)  $1.35 

Bradbury — Laboratory  Studies  in  Chemistry  (Appleton)   .75 

Brownlee  and  Others — Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry 

(Allyn)    1.20 

Brownlee  and  Others — Laboratory  Exercises  (Allyn)   .75 

Gordon — Introductory  Chemistry  (World)   1.76 

Holmes  and  Mattern — Elements  of  Chemistry  (Macmillan)   1.35 

Holmes  and  Mattern — Laboratory  Manual  of  Chemistry  (Mac- 
millan)   .75 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Chemistry  and  Its  Uses,  Revised 

Edition    (Ginn)   1.20 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemis- 
try  (Ginn)   .51 


D.  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science  with 


Experiments  (Ginn)  $1.26 

Clement,  Collister,  Thurston — Our  Surroundings,  an  Elemen- 
tary General  Science  (Iroquois)   1.26 

Pieper    and    Beau  champ — Everyday    Problems    in  Science 

(Scott)    1.20 

VanBuskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Everyday  Life,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  Edition  (Houghton)  .   1.20 

Washburne — Common  Science  (World)   1.248 

Wood  and  Carpenter — Our  Environment,  How  We  Use  and 

Control  It  (Allyn)   1.35 


Exchange 
Price 

$0.99 
1.18 


1.18 


1.20 
.70 

1.176 
1.12 
.70 


$1.15 
1.176 


$1.20 
.68 

1.12 
.70 
1.54 
1.26 

.70 

1.12 

.48 


$1.18 
1.18 


1.12 

1.12 
1.092 

1.26 
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E.  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Commercial  Geography             Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography   (Ginn)  $1.29  $1.20 

Huntington,  Cushing — Modern  Business  Geography  (World )__  1.568  1.372 

Smith — Commerce  and  Industry,  New  Edition  (Holt)              1.47  1.37 

Staples-York — Factors  of  Economic  Geography  (South- 
western)                                                                          1-29  .86 

Whitbeck — Industrial  Geography  (American)                          1.29  1.21 

2.  Physical  Geography 

Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin,  Morrey — Neiv  Physiography 

(Heath)   $1.77  $1.66 

Chamberlain — Geography  —  Physical,     Economic,  Regional 

(Lippincott)                                                                        1.50  1.40 

Davis — Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Ginn)                      1.23  1.15 

Dryer — High  School  Geography  (American)                            1.50  1.40 

Whitbeck— High  School  Geography  (Macmillan)                      1.50  1.40 

3.  Atlas 

Goode— School  Atlas  (Rand)  $3.00  $  

Philip  and  McConnell — Modern  School  Atlas  (Appleton)   2.62 

F.  PHYSICS 

Black  and  Davis — Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics,  Re- 
vised (Macmillan)   $1.26  $1,176 

Black — Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physicas,  Revised  (Mac- 
millan)   .75  .70 

Fuller,   Brownlee  and   Baker — Elementary     Principles  of 

Physics  (Allyn)   1.35  1.26 

Fuller,   Brownlee  and  Baker  —  Laboratory     Exercises  in 

Physics  (Allyn)   .60  .56 

Millikan,  Gale  and  Pyle — Elements  of  Physics  (Ginn)   1.23  1.15 

Millikan,  Gale  and  Davis — Exercises  in  Laboratory  Physics 

(Ginn)   .   .60  .56 

Sears — Essentials  of  Physics  (Ambrose)   1.32  1.23 

Sears — New  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  (Ambrose)   .66  .62 

G.  PHYSIOLOGY 

Andress,  Aldenger  and  Goldberger — Health  Essentials  (Ginn)..$1.20  $1.12 

Meredith — The  Health  of  Youth  (Blakiston)   1.20  1.12 

Delano — American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on  Home  Hygiene 

and  Care  of  the  Sick  (Blakiston)  Cloth   1.12 

Paper   .63 

Lynch — American  Red  Cross  Abridged  Textbook  on  First  Aid, 

General  Edition,  Third  Edition  (Blakiston)  Cloth   .75 

Paper   .45 

Wheeler  and  Wheeler — American  Red  Cross   Textbook  on 

Food  and  Nutrition  (Blakiston)  Cloth   .75 

Paper    .45 

Payne  and  McCarthy — We  and  Our  Health  (American  View- 
point)   .95  .88 

Turner  and  Collins — Community  Health  (Heath)   .72  .68 

Williams — Healthful  Living,  Revised  Edition  (Macmillan)        1.35  1.26 

NOTE  BOOKS  AND  GUIDE  BOOKS 

Note  Books  and  Guide  Books  for  each  of  the  above  branches  of  science 
may  be  purchased  at  the  buyer's  own  discretion. 


IV.  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


A.  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Beard  and  Beard — History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan)  __$1. 47  $1.37 

Fish — History  of  America  (American)                                    1.44  1.35 

Fite — History  of  the  United  States,  New  Edition  (Holt)          1.47  1.38 

Stephenson — An  American  History  (Ginn)                              1.44  1.34 

West — The  American  People  (Allyn)                                       1.65  1.54 

B.  WORLD  HISTORY 

Barnard  and  Roorbach — Epochs  of  World  Progress  (Holt)  $1.80  $1.68 

Robinson,  Smith  and  Breasted — Oar  World,  Today  and  Yes- 
terday  (Ginn)                                                                  1.59  1.48 

Schapiro  and  Morris — Civilization  in  Europe  (Houghton)        1.65  1.54 

Webster — History  of  Mankind  (Heath)                                    1.59  1.49 

West— Story  of  World  Progress  (Allyn)                                  1.80  1.68 

C.  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Andrews— A  Short  History  of  England  (Allyn)  $1.35  $1.26 

Cheyney — A    Short   History   of   England,   Revised  Edition 

(Ginn)   ■            1.47  1.37 

D.  MODERN  HISTORY 

Hazen — Modern  Europe,  Second  Edition  (Holt)  $1.47  $1.37 

McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann — World  History  Today  (Amer- 
ican)                                                                               1.44  1.35 

Robinson  and  Beard — History  of  Europe,  Our  Own  Times, 

Revised    (Ginn)                                                               1.47  1.37 

*Webster — Modern     European     History,     Revised  Edition 

(Heath)                                                                            1.59  1.49 

West — Modern  Progress  (Allyn)                                             1.50  1.40 

*Webster — History  of  the  Modern  World  (Heath)  wholesale  $1.68  and  exchange  $1.57, 
may  be  used  as  an  alternate. 

E.  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Ashley — Early  European  Civilization  (Macmillan)  $1.47  $1.37 

McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann — World  History  in  the  Making 

(American)                                                                       1.44  1.35 

Robinson  and   Breasted — History   of  Europe,   Ancient  and 

Medieval    (Ginn)                                                             1.47  1.37 

Webster — Early  European  History,  Revised  (Heath)                1.59  1.49 

West — Early  Progress  (Allyn)                                                1.50  1.40 

F.  NEGRO  HISTORY 


Brawley — A  Short  History  of  the  American  Negro,  Revised 

Edition    (Macmillan)  $1.50 


$1.40 
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G.  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADE  CIVICS 


Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Dunn — Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life  (Heath)  $1.11  $1.04 

Dunn — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools,  Revised  ( Heath )._  1.11  1.04 
Edmonson  and   Dondineau — Citizenship   Through  Problems 

(Macmillan)   .                                                  1.20  1.12 

Harman,  Tucker  and  Wrench — American  Citizenship  Practice 

(University)                                                                     1.31  1.23 

Hill — Community  and  Vocational  Civics  (Ginn)                      1.44  1.34 

Hughes — A  Textbook  in  Citizenship  (Allyn)                            1.20  1.12 

King  and  Barnard — Our  Community  Life  (Winston)                1.11  1.04 


H.  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  GRADE  CIVICS 


Forman — American  Democracy  (Century)  

$1.3125 

$1,225 

Hart — Social  Life  and  Institutions  (World)  

1.44 

1.26 

Magruder — American  Government,  Revised  Edition  (Allyn)- 

1.35 

1.26 

Mathews — Essentials  of  American  Government  (Ginn)  

1.20 

1.12 

Smith  Davis  McClure — Government   in    the    United  States 

(Laidlaw)   =  

1.14 

1.06 

I.  SOCIOLOGY 


Finney — Elementary  Sociology  (Sanborn)  $1.11  $1,036 

Ross — Civic  Sociology   (World)   1.44  1.26 

Williamson — Introduction  to  Sociology  (Heath)   1.20  1.12 


J.  ECONOMICS 


Fairchild — Essentials  of  Economics  (American)  $1.20  $1.12 

Kinsman — Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Business  (Ginn)          1.29  1.20 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community  (Century)   1.3125  1.225 

Riley — Economics  for  Secondary  Schools  (Houghton)   1.20  1.12 

Thompson — Elementary  Economics  (Sanborn)   1.32  1.232 

K.  GUIDANCE  AND  ORIENTATION 

Bliss — Your  School  and  You  (Allyn)  $0.90  $0.84 

Brewster — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions  (Rand).__.  1.0125 

Dickson — Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls  (Rand)   1.0125 

Gowin,  Wheatly  and  Brewer — Occupations,  Revised  (Ginn).._.  1.11  1.04 

Lyon — Making  a  Living  (Macmillan)  .   1.20  1.12 


L.  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

Arnold — Problems  in  American  Life  (Row)  $1.35  $1.26 

Burch  and  Patterson — Problems    of    American  Democracy 

(Macmillan)                                                                     1.29  1.20 

Greenan  and  Meredith — Everyday    Problems    of  American 

Democracy   (Houghton)                                                    1.20  1.12 

Hughes — Problems  of  American  Democracy  (Allyn)                1.20  1.12 

Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy  (Heath)          1.20  1.12 


V.  PRACTICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ARTS 


A.  AGRICULTURE 
General  or  Non-vocational  Agriculture 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Davis — New  Agriculture  for  High  Schools  (Lippincott)  $1.35  $1.26 

Davis — Farm  Projects  and  Problems  (Lippincott)                    1.05  .98 

Vocational  Agriculture 

The  teacher  may  select  the  books  necessary  for  any  given  year's  work. 

Chapman  et  Al— Farm  Crops  (Smith)  $1.52  $1.44 

Davis — Southern  Field  Crop  Enterprises  (Lippincott)              1.50  1.40 

Lancaster,  Kaupp  et  Al — Livestock  and  Poultry  (Smith)          1.60  1.50 

Bray  and  Smith — Practical  Activities  in  Animal  Husbandry 

(Century)   1_  1.6875  1.575 

Matthews  and  Stuckey — Horticulture  (Smith)                        1.92  1.80 

Davis — Horticulture    (Lippincott)                                           1.50  1.40 

Warren — Farm  Management   (Macmillan)                               1.92  1.68 

Boyle — Agricultural  Economics  (Lippincott)                            2.25  2.10 

Smith — Agricultural  Mechanics   (Lippincott)                           2.25  2.10 

Field,  Olsen  and  Nylin — Farm  Mechanics  (Century)                1.875  1.75 

Gray — Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economics  (Macmillan)..  1.80  1.68 

B.  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 
Bookkeeping 


Baker — 20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Revised, 

Complete  Text  (Southwestern)  $1.35  $0.90 

Bowman  and  Percy — Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business, 

Complete  Course  (American)   1.95  1.82 

Elwell  and  Toner — Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Complete 

Course   (Ginn)   1.59  1.48 

Rowe — Accounting  and  Business  Management,  Parts  1  and  2 

(Rowe)    1.13  .98 

Typewriting 

Gregg — New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927  Edition  (Gregg)  $0.90  $0.60 

Lessenberry — 20th   Century   Touch   Typewriting,  Complete, 

Parts  1  and  2  (Southwestern)   1.11  .74 

Ross  and  Reigner — New  Intensive  Typing  (Rowe) : 

Cloth  bound     1.02  .88 

Paper  bound    .75  .65 

Shorthand 

Gregg — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg)  $1.12  $0.75 

Gregg — Speed  Studies    (Gregg)   .90  .60 

Pittman — Isaac  Pittman  Shorthand  (Pittman)   1.12 
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Salesmanship 


Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 


Read — Read's  Salesmanship  (Lyons)  $1.11  $1.04 

Walters — Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship  (Southwestern)          .99  .66 


Advertising 

Rowse  and  Fish — Fundamentals    of    Advertising  (South- 
western)  $0.99  $0.66 


Commercial  Law 


Cole — Elements  of  Commercial  Law  (Houghton)  $1.11  $1,036 

Gano — Commercial  Law,  Revised  (American)                          1.05  .98 

Peters  and  Pomeroy — Commercial    Law,    Revised  (South- 
western)                                                                       1.05  .70 

Weaver — Business  Law  (Allyn)                                              1.05  .98 


General  Business  Training 

Brewer,  Hurlbut — Elements  of  Business  Training  (Ginn)  $0.99  $0.92 

Crabbe  and  Slinker — General  Business  Training  (Southwest- 
ern)                                                                                 .99  .66 

Nichols — Junior  Business  Training  (American)                       1.05  .98 

Wilkes-York-Terrill —  Elementary     Training     for  Business 

(Ronald)                                                                          1.20  1.12 


Business  English 


Hagar  and  SoRelle — Applied  Business  English  and  Corre- 


spondence  (Gregg)  $0.75  $0.50 

Hotchkiss  and  Drew — Business  English  (American)                 .90  .84 

Miles — English  in  Business,  Revised  Edition  (Ronald)             1.125  1.05 

Opdycke — Business  of  Commerce  (Scribner's)                         1.50  1.40 

Reigner — Applied  English  Essentials   (Rowe)..                        .60  .52 


Training  for  Secretaries,  or  Office  Practice 

McNamara — Secretarial  Training  (Ronald)  $2.0625  $1,925 

SoRelle  and  Gregg — Secretarial  Studies  (Gregg)   1.05  .70 

Filing 

Warren,  Lyons  and  McClelland — Filing  and  Indexing  with 

Business  Procedure  (Rand)  _  $1.50  $  

Business  Organization 
DeHaas — Business  Organization  and  Administration  (Gregg). .$1.05  $0.70 


C.  HOME  ECONOMICS 
FIRST  YEAR 
1.  Foods 

Bailey — Foods,  Preparation  and  Service  (Webb)  $1.12  $1.05 

Greer — Foods  and  Home  Making  (Allyn)   1.35  1.26 

Harris  and  Lacey — Everyday  Foods  (Houghton)   1.17  1.092 

Wellman — Food,  Its  Planning  and  Preparation  (Lippincott)       1.05  .98 
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2.  Clothing;                            Wholesale  Exchange 

&                               Price  Price 

Dyer — Textile  Fabrics,  Revised  Edition  (Houghton)  $1,313  $1,225 

Trilling  and  Williams — A  GirVs  Problems  in  Home  Economics 

(Lippincott)                                                                       .96  .90 

SECOND  YEAR 
1.  Foods 

Greer — Foods  and  Home  Making  (Allyn)  $1.35  $1.26 

Harris  and  Lacey — Eve?~yday  Foods  (Houghton)                      1.17  1.092 

Wheeler — American  Red  Gross  Book  on  Food  and  Nutrition 

(Blakiston) :  Cloth    .75 

Paper    .45 

Willard  and  Gillette — Dietetics  for  High  Schools  (Macmillan)  1.05  .98 

2.  Clothing  and  Applied  Design 

Matthews— The  House  and  Its  Care  (Little)  $1,125  $1.05 

Trilling  and  Williams — Art  in  Home  and  Clothing  (Lippin- 
cott)                                                                                1.47  1.37 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Calvert — First  Course  in  Homemaking  (Smith)  $0.96  $0.90 

Kinyon  and  Hopkins — Junior  Foods  and  Clothing  ( Sanborn )..  1.20  1.12 

Kinyon  and  Hopkins — Junior  Home  Problems  (Sanborn)           .75  .70 

Matthews — Elementary  Home   Economics,   Revised  Edition 

(Little)                                                                            1.05  .98 

D.  MANUAL  ARTS 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TEXTS 
Woodworking 

Griffith — Essentials  in  Woodworking  (Manual  Arts)  $0.93  $0.75 

Griffith — Woodworking  for  Secondary  Schools  (Manual  Arts)  1.50  1.20 

Jeffrey — Wood  Finishing  (Manual  Arts)                                  1.125  .90 

Milton  and  Wohlers — Wood  Turning  (Bruce)   1.20 

Noyes — Handwork  in  Wood  (Manual  Arts)  

Mechanical  Drawing 

French  and  Svensen — Mechanical  Drawing  ( McGraw-Hill  )__._$1-13  $1.13 
Seaman — Progressive  Steps  in  Architectural  Drawing  (Man- 
ual Arts)                                                                          1.11  .89 

Turner — Essentials  of  Mechanical  Drawing  (John  Wiley)   1.50 

Printing 

Hague — Printing  Occupations  (Bruce)    $0.80  $  

Henry — Essentials  of  Printing  (John  Wiley)   .94 

Polk — The  Practice  of  Printing  (Manual  Arts)                         1.35  1.08 

Electricity 

Timble — Essentials  of  Electricity  (John  Wiley)    $1.32  $  

Automobile  Mechanics 

Kuns — Automotive  Essentials   (Bruce)  $1.44  $  . 

Kuns — Automotive  Trade  Training  (Bruce)   2.80 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Bollinger — Course  in  Sheet  Metal  Work  (Bruce)  $0.66  $  ..... 

Trew  and  Bird — Sheet  Metal  Work  (Manual  Arts)                    .6375  .51 


VI.  MUSIC 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Wholesale  Exchange 


Price  Price 

The  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (Hall)  $0.45  $  

NeCollins — Glee  and  Chorus  Book  (American)   .90  .84 

Parsons — High  School  Song  Book  (Silver)   .99  .82 

Foresman — Higher  Book  of  Songs  (American)   1.14  1.07 

Senior  Laurel  Songs,  Students'  Edition  (Birchard)   1.26  1.18 

Senior  Laurel  Songs,  Complete  Edition  (Birchard)   3.00 

David  Bispham — Song  Book  (Winston)   .75  .70 

Kwalwasser — Tivo  Hundred  Songs   (Smith)   1.14  1.05 

JUNIOR  HIGH 

The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs*  (Hall)  $0.20  $  ..... 

Junior  Laurel  Songs,  Special  Edition  (Birchard)   .80  .75 

Junior  Laurel  Songs,  Complete  Edition  (Birchard)   2.25 

Giddings,  Earhart  and  Others — Junior  Music  (Ginn)   1.08  1.01 

Hollis  Dann — Junior  Songs  (American)   .75  .70 


*Twelve  or  more  copies  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  a  copy,  postpaid ;  100  copies  or  more  at 
the  rate  of  $13.00  plus  transportation. 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

Glen  Lowry — Music  Appreciation  for  the  Junior  High  School, 


Teachers'  Manual  (Silver)  $0.36  $  

Faulkner — What  We  Hear  in  Music  (Victor  Talking  Machine 

Co.)   7  *2.75 

Mes — Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom  (Ginn)   1.95  1.82 

*List  price  plus  30  cents  additional  by  mail. 


VII.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Physical  Education  Program  for  Small  Secondary  Schools — Physical 
Education  Series  No.  3  Cobb  and  Hutchinson — Department  of  the  Interior. 


VIII.  RECOMMENDED  TEXTS  OR  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

IN  ART 

Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 

Sargent — Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Color  (Scribner's)  $1.50  $1.40 

Boas — Art  in  the  School  (Doubleday)   2.25 

Trilling  and  Williams — Art  in  Home  and  Clothing  (Lippin- 

cott)    1.47  1.37 

Brown — Applied  Drawing  (Mentzer)   1.12 

Lester — Great  Pictures  and  Their  Stories  (No.    7   and  8) 

(Mentzer)  each    .60 


IX.  ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 


Allyn — Allyn  &  Bacon,  249  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Ambrose — F.  M.  Ambrose  Company,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American — American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
American  Viewpoint  Society,  Inc.,  61  W.  48th  Street,  New  York. 
Appleton— D.  Appleton  &  Company,  29-35  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York. 
Birchard — C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Blakiston — P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bruce — The   Bruce  Publishing   Company,   354-364   Milwaukee   Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Century — The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Doubleday — Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Follett— Follett  Publishing  Company,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Funk — Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ginn — Ginn  &  Company,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Globe— Globe  Book  Company,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Gregg — The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  285  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hall— Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  430-432  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Heath — D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  29  North  East  Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Holt — Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Iroquois — Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
John  Wiley — John  Wiley  and  Sons,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Johnson — Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Laidlaw— Laidlaw  Bros.,  36  W.  24th  Street,  New  York. 
Little — Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Lippincott — J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  2244  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lyons— Lyons  &  Carnahan,  221  E.  20th  St.,  Chicago,. 111. 
Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Mentzer — Mentzer,  Bush  &  Company,  31  E.  10th  Street,  New  York. 
Merrill — Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  Publishers,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Midwest — Midwest  School  Supply  Co.,  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pitman — Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 
Rand — Rand  McNally  &  Company,  536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Ronald — The  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Veasey  Street,  New  York. 
Row — Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Rowe — The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Harlem  Square,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sanborn — Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston. 
Scott — Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  63  North  Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Scribner — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Educational  Department,  Fifth  Ave ,  at 
48th  Street,  New  York;  also  274  Spring  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Silver — Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  39  Division  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,;  also  41 

Union  Square  West,  New  York. 
Singer — The  L.  W.  Singer  Company,  249-259  W.  Erie  Boulevard,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

Smith — Smith,  Hammond  &  Company,  101  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern — Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  309  W.  3rd  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

University — University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Educational  Department,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Webb— Webb  Publishing  Company,  55-79  East  10th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Winston— The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
World — World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  424  W.  Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
SESSION  1929 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AX  EIGHT  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  AND  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  COSTS 
THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title  5  (2)  of  section  one 
in  "An  act  to  make  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State's  Insti- 
tutions, the  various  Departments,  Bureaus  and  Agencies  of  the  State 
Government,"  of  the  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($5,250,000)  for  an  equalizing  fund  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  the  sum  of  five 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000)  for  an  equaliz- 
ing fund  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  counties  of  the  State  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  established  by  Chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  shall  be  continued  beyond  the  term  provided  for  bi- 
section two  of  said  chapter,  and  the  successors  to  the  members  of  said 
Board  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  present  members,  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  a  like  term  as  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  original 
members,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  Governor  or  his  representative,  as 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  said  Board.  In  the  event  of  any 
vacancy  on  said  Board  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  said 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  whereupon  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  by  appointment,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Sec  3.  That  the  duties  of  said  Board,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  changed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  continue  and  remain  the 
same  as  prescribed  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Sec.  4.  That,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  board  to  investigate,  study  and  compare  the  cost  of  operating 
the  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  assemble 
such  information  and  data,  relative  to  cost  of  school  supplies,  equipment 
and  current  expense  of  operation,  as  will  enable  said  board  to  ascertain 
what  should  be  a  proper  standard  of  cost  for  operating  the  public  schools 
of  each  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State;  and  said  board  shall  transmit 
such  information  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
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County  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  to  the  end 
that  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  May  Budget  as  now  required 
by  law,  the  county  authorities  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  information 
for  comparison  with  other  counties  with  a  view  to  State  Standardization 
of  school  cost.  Said  State  Board  of  Equalization  may,  in  addition  thereto, 
perform  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Examine  into  all  budgets  prepared  by  the  several  County  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  items  thereof  and  determine  in  the  light  of  the 
most  improved  methods  of  school  administration  whether  such  items 
are  sufficient,  necessary  or  excessive  and  shall  indicate  thereupon  its 
determination. 

(&)  Supervise  and  direct  the  methods  used  in  the  administration  of 
transportation  facilities  for  school  children,  including  the  purchase  of 
trucks  and  busses  as  well  as  the  upkeep  thereof;  and  shall  provide  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  an  amount  to  be  set  up  in  each  school  budget 
to  repurchase  and  keep  in  proper  condition  all  facilities  of  transportation, 
including  the  setting-up  of  a  standard  and  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for 
the  repairs  of  busses  and  trucks,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and 
the  establishment  of  county  garages,  if  the  repairs  and  upkeep  of  trans- 
portation facilities  can  thereby  be  reduced. 

(c)  Make  a  careful  survey  and  study  of  the  cost  of  other  school  supplies 
and  furnish  the  several  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  the  result 
of  such  survey  and  study,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  thereof 
in  determining  and  passing  upon  the  school  budget. 

(d)  To  examine  and  approve  or  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
voucher  for  the  payment  of  equalizing  funds  to  any  county  that  refuses 
or  fails  to  conduct  its  school  administration  upon  a  business-like,  efficient 
and  economic  basis. 

Sec.  5.  Before  any  county  shall  participate  in  the  equalizing  fund  in  any 
year,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  levy  by  ad  valorem  tax 
a  net  sum  equal  to  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  thirty 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  as  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  as  said  county's  part  of  the  current  expense 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school  term.  This  tax 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  other  county 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected  and  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Sec.  6.  The  amount  due  any  county  from  the  equalizing  fund  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  necessary  cost  of  the  six  months  school  term, 
ascertained  as  provided  in  section  seven  hereof,  exceeds  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  a  levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  valuation  of  said  county,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  as  provided  by  law,  plus  the 
amount  of  all  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
public  schools  of  such  county,  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties, 
dog  tax  and  poll  tax,  actually  collected  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec  7.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  apportionment  of  the  equalizing 
fund  for  any  year,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
check  the  November  budget  for  the  last  preceding  year  for  each  and 
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every  county,  in  accordance  with  the  salaries  actually  paid,  not  in  excess, 
however,  of  the  State  salary  schedule,  and  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  teachers  employed,  not  in  excess,  however,  of  the  number  allowed 
by  law:  Provided,  that  the  total  number  of  teachers  allowed  any  county 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one  teacher  for  thirty-two  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  and  one  teacher  for  twenty-seven 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  during  the  preced- 
ing year:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  board  of  education  of  any  county 
ascertains  that  said  county  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  this  act  for  determination  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  to  be 
allowed,  they  may  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  day  of  May  a  statement  showing  the  organization  of  the 
several  schools  of  the  county,  and  after  investigation  of  the  facts,  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  may  in  its  discretion,  make  allowance  in  the 
budget  for  one  or  more  additional  teachers  and  so  certify  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  then  determine  therefrom  what  was  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  for  the 
six  months  school  term  in  each  and  every  county  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  check  the  November 
budget  for  the  last  preceding  year,  and  shall  ascertain  the  amount  allowed 
in  the  budget  in  each  and  every  county  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
during  the  six  months  term,  and  shall  further  ascertain  the  number  of 
pupils  transported  in  each  county  and  the  amount  expended  in  each  county 
per  pupil  transported  during  said  term.  The  necessary  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  six  months  term  in  the  support  of  which  the  State 
participates  shall  then  be  ascertained  and  allowed  as  follows: 
(a)    Cost  of  salaries  as  above  determined. 

(&)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  salary  cost  shall  be  added  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries  and  transportation. 

(c)  In  counties  in  which  consolidation  has  necessitated  transportation 
of  pupils  the  salary  cost  shall  also  be  increased  by  such  sum  as  was 
actually  expended  the  previous  year  in  the  transportation  of  pupils,  not 
however  to  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per  pupil  transported  during 
said  six  months  period.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  may  upon 
proper  showing  increase  the  amount  in  excess  of  eight  dollars,  ($8.00) 
per  pupil,  but  not,  however,  in  any  event,  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  salary  cost. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  present- 
ing its  May  budget  of  estimated  current  expense  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, in  case  the  amount  thereof  exceeds  the  amount  produced  by  a 
levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  equalized  value  of  said  county's  property  as 
determined  by  the  said  State  Board  of  Equalization,  to  specify  particu- 
larly in  said  budget  as  follows: 

(a)  The  estimated  difference  between  the  gross  amount  of  taxes  levied 
and  the  net  amount  realized  on  a  levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  the  property  of  said  county. 

(&)  A  list  of  the  items  constituting  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
cost  of  transportation  of  pupils,  and  the  actual  amount  allowed  for  trans- 
portation in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State. 
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(c)  A  list  of  items  constituting  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
current  expense  cost  of  school  operation,  other  than  salaries  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  ten  per  cent  of  salary  costs  as  allowed  in  the  budget 
approved  by  the  State. 

(tf)  The  estimated  cost  per  diem  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

(e)  Any  increase  in  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  over  that  al- 
lowed in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State. 

(/)    Estimated  transportation  expenses  of  the  county  superintendent. 

(g)  Any  addition  in  salary,  over  and  above  the  State  salary  schedule, 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  any  teacher  or  superintendent  in  any  school  of 
the  county,  specifying  the  teacher  and  school. 

(h)  Any  extra  teacher  or  number  of  teachers  allowed  in  the  system 
over  and  above  the  number  allowed  by  law,  specifying  the  district  and 
school  in  which  allowed. 

Sec.  9.  The  payment  of  the  equalizing  fund  to  the  participating  counties 
may  be  made  in  not  more  than  four  installments  at  such  time  as  may 
be  practicable  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  six  months  term 
in  the  various  counties.  When  it  shall  appear  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  that  any  county  participating  in  the  equalizing 
fund  has  provided  its  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  maintaining  the  six 
months  school  term  in  accordance  with  section  five  of  this  act,  he 
shall  draw  his  requisition  on  the  state  auditor  for  the  last  installment 
of  the  county's  allotment  for  the  equalizing  fund. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  set 
aside  out  of  the  equalizing  funds  annually  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($300,000),  and  to  distribute  the  same  among  the 
participating  counties  as  follows: 

(a)  There  may  be  apportioned  to  any  participating  county  whose  teach- 
ing personnel  was  below  the  average  for  the  State  the  preceding  year  an 
additional  amount  of  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  its  estimated  salary 
needs  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  such  in- 
crease is  justified  by  increased  school  attendance  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  in  such  county. 

(b)  The  Equalization  Board  may  appropriate  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to  any  participating  county,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  said  board  such  county  may  have  suffered  any  unfore- 
seen misfortune  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  effect  seriously  the  general 
revenue  of  the  county. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  that  the  equalizing  fund  appropriated  for  any  year 
together  with  the  amount  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog 
tax  and  poll  tax,  provided  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  six 
months  term  in  the  support  of  which  the  State  participates  as  herein 
provided  is  more  than  necessary,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  ascertain  a  rate  less  than  thirty  cents  nece-sary 
to  provide  that  part  of  current  expense  of  the  six  months  school  term  in 
which  the  State  participates  and  to  notify  the  county  board  of  education, 
which  in  turn  will  notify  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  par- 
ticipating county;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  the  duty  of  the  said  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  each  participating  county  to  levy  the  tax 
necessary  for  this  purpose  on  the  valuation  as  determined  by  the  State 
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Board  of  Equalization,  and  to  be  the  same  on  this  determined  valuation 
in  all  participating  counties. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  a  county  from  levying  taxes 
to  provide  funds  for  bonded  indebtedness  interest,  buildings,  and  other 
capital  outlay  expenses. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the  determination 
of  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  including  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers  in  the  six  months  school 
term  shall  be  applicable,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  any  additional  school 
term  beyond  the  six  months  term  which  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
by  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  or  by  any  special  tax  districts  in 
any  counties. 

Sec.  14.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  allow  to  the  special  charter 
districts,  for  current  expense  operating  cost,  other  than  teachers  salaries, 
a  per  capita  amount  equal  to  the  per  capita  amount,  not  including  trans- 
portation, unless  said  special  charter  district  transports  pupils  and  then 
only  on  basis  of  number  of  pupils  transported  which  is  to  be  included, 
allowed  the  other  schools  of  the  county. 

Sec  15.  The  salaries  paid  all  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  super- 
intendents and  assistant  superintendents,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  graduated  salary  schedule  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  state 
board  of  education  and  which  is  now  in  force:  Provided,  that  all  public 
school  teachers  employed  for  a  term  of  six  months  shall  be  required  to 
teach  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  and  all  public 
school  teachers  employed  for  a  term  of  eight  months  shall  be  required 
to  teach  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  and  all  of 
said  teachers  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  according  to  the  methods 
now  in  force  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided  further,  however, 
that  all  public  school  bus  drivers,  janitors  and  other  public  school  em- 
ployees, shall  be  employed  and  paid  for  their  services  according  to  the 
calendar  month  instead  of  by  the  four  week  period  now  in  practice. 

Sec  16.  In  each  elementary  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  said  school  daily  was  not 
more  than  thirty-five,  one  teacher  may  be  allowed;  in  any  school  where, 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending 
said  school  daily  was  in  excess  of  thirty-five  and  not  more  than  forty- 
five  such  school  may  be  entitled  to  either  one  teacher  or  two  teachers, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If,  in  such  cases, 
and  there  being  small  probability  of  the  district  being  included  in  a 
consolidation  program,  only  one  well-trained  and  competent  teacher  is 
employed,  additional  compensation  of  ten  per  cent  (10%)  in  addition 
to  the  salary  schedule  may  be  paid  to  such  teacher  and  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  budget. 

In  the  event  two  teachers  are  employed  for  such  school,  the  county 
board  of  education  may,  in  its  discretion,  pay  salaries  lower  than  the 
salaries  adopted  by  the  county,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the  State 
salary  schedule;  in  any  school  where,  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  said  school  daily  was  not  less  than 
forty-five  and  not  more  than  seventy-five,  two  teachers  may  be  allowed; 
in  all  schools  where,  during  the  preceding  year  the  average  daily  attend- 
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ance  was  seventy-five  or  more  but  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten,  three 
teachers  may  be  allowed;  in  all  schools  where  the  average  number  of 
pupils  attending  was  one  hundred  and  ten  and  over,  additional  teachers 
may  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  one  for  each  additional  thirty-five  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance. 

Sec.  17.  In  each  high  school  one  teacher  for  the  high  school  grades  may 
be  allowed  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  was  twenty;  two  teachers  may  be 
allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty-five;  three 
teachers  may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  forty- 
five;  four  teachers  may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  seventy-five;  and  one  additional  teacher  may  be  allowed  for  each 
thirty  additional  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Sec.  18.  That  section  5492  of  Consolidated  Statutes,  Volume  3,  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
a  college  graduate,  shall  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  or  its  equivalent,  and  shall  be  a  person  of  good  business  quali- 
fications and  executive  ability — but  this  section  shall  not,  in  any  way, 
change  the  requisites  for  any  county  superintendent  now  eligible  for 
office,  but  shall  apply  only  to  all  incoming  county  superintendents.  No 
superintendent  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
who  has  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease,  and  before  any  person  is  employed  as  superintendent 
he  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that 
he  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease. 

Sec.  19.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  portion  of  the  salary  of 
the  county  superintendent  in  each  of  the  participating  counties  the  fol- 
lowing schedules  shall  be  allowed  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State; 
in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  or  under, 
census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000);  in  all  counties  with  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($2,500);  in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000),  and  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  (40,000)  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000);  in  all  counties  above  forty 
thousand  (40,000),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  ($3,500). 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  county  and  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  any  small 
county,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  to 
serve  as  superintendent  or  principal  of  one  or  more  high  schools  of  said 
county  in  a  supervisory  way  only,  and  the  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  may  be  added  to  his  salary,  and  shall  be  included  in  the 
budget  approved  by  the  State,  or  he  may  serve  as  welfare  officer  and 
have  such  additional  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board 
of  education  and  the  county  commissioners  of  said  county;  and  it  shall 
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also  be  lawful  for  any  county  superintendent  to  act  as  superintendent 
of  any  city  school  or  specially  chartered  school  district  if,  and  when, 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  such  salary 
and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  such  city  school  or  specially  chartered  district;  but  any 
additional  salary  or  expense  thereby  incurred  shall  be  borne  and  paid 
by  such  city  school  or  specially  chartered  school  district. 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
from  poll  taxes  and  dog  taxes  are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the  school 
fund  each  year  and  to  examine  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every  three 
months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund,  are  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  and  if  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  also  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district: 
Provided,  that  in  any  county  having  a  county  auditor,  county  accountant, 
or  county  manager,  that  the  duties  enjoined  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  said  officers,  and  if  there  are  two 
or  more  of  such  officers  in  any  county,  then  by  one  of  such  officers  in 
the  order  named. 

Sec.  22.  The  county  superintendent  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
education  in  all  participating  counties  in  the  State  shall  be  notified  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not 
later  than  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendents  and 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  several  counties  to 
attend  said  meeting,  which  meeting,  when  so  called,  shall  be  in  session 
daily  for  not  less  than  five  days  nor  longer  than  one  week,  and  at  said 
meeting  instruction  shall  be  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  reference  to  methods  of 
efficiency  and  sound  economy  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
public  schools.  Comparison  of  costs  of  operating  schools,  including  trans- 
portation problems  and  such  other  matters  as  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  wise  and  necessary,  shall  be  considered 
and  studied.  Each  county  superintendent  and  the  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  attending  said  meeting  shall  be  allowed  actual  ex- 
penses, not  exceeding  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  day  ,  and  mileage  for  one 
way  at  ten  cents  (10c)  per  mile  for  distance  traveled  from  his  point  of 
residence  to  Raleigh  to  be  paid  out  of  the  equalizing  fund  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  23.  The  county  superintendent  and  board  of  education  of  each  par- 
ticipating county,  after  the  meeting  with  the  State  Superintendent  and 
before  the  opening  of  their  schools  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents, high  school  principals,  and  elementary  principals  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of  operating  the  schools  efficiently  and 
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economically.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Superintendents  and  principals 
to  attend  such  meeting,  which  shall  be  advertised  and  open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  24.  If  any  county  shall  pay  any  salary  or  salaries  in  excess  of  the 
schedule  of  salaries  herein  provided,  the  county  commissioners  of  said 
county  shall  make  a  special  levy  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipts  shall  show 
upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy  and  the  rate  thereof: 
Provided  that  in  no  event  shall  any  county  levy  any  sum  for  this  purpose  in 
excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  allowed  in  the  budget  for 
teachers'  salaries  under  the  salary  schedule  herein  provided. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  every  county  participating  in  the  Equali- 
zation Fund,  as  herein  provided,  to  prepare  its  budget  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  duly  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without 
reference  to  the  amount  to  be  received  by  said  county  from  the  State 
Equalization  Fund;  and  the  amount  allocated  to  any  county  from  said 
fund  shall  be  deducted  from  the  budget  so  prepared  and  approved  and 
only  a  sufficient  levy  made  to  cover  the  balance  thereof,  provided  the 
limitation  herein  contained  shall  not  apply  to  section  24  of  this  act,  pro- 
vided, that  sections  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  twenty-four 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  those  counties  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
said  Equalization  Funds. 

Sec.  26.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
voting  to  levy  taxes  in  violation  of  section  twenty-five  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  27.  It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion in  any  county  to  permit  children  residing  in  a  district  having  not 
more  than  six  months  term,  who  are  qualified  to  enter  high  school,  to 
attend  any  high  school  in  the  county  except  those  in  special  charter  dis- 
tricts as  designated  by  the  county  board  of  education,  for  the  full  term 
of  such  high  school  without  the  payment  of  any  tuition. 

Sec.  28.  No  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer,  fiscal  agent,  or  other  officer 
or  agent  of  any  county  shall  be  allowed  or  receive  any  amount  out  of 
the  fund  received  hereunder  by  any  county  sharing  in  the  Equalizing  Fund 
by  way  of  commissions  or  allowances  of  any  kind  or  nature. 

Sec  29.  Each  section  of  this  act  and  this  act  as  a  whole  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
equalizing  fund  to  the  end  that  the  burden  of  support  of  the  six  months' 
term  may  rest  equitably  upon  all  the  participating  counties,  and  that  the 
educational  opportunities  may  be  the  same,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  each 
participating  county. 

Sec  30.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  ad  valorem  taxes  in  the  county- 
wide,  special  charter  and/or  special  tax  school  districts  in  such  of  the 
counties  as  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  men- 
tioned in  section  one  hereof,  the  additional  sum  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000),  to  be  known  as  the  tax  reduction 
fund,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  the  par- 
ticipating counties  on  the  following  ratio  or  basis:  There  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  participating  county,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  same  per- 
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centage  of  current  expense  funds,  calculated  according  to  State  standards, 
of  the  combined  school  districts  having  extended  term  as  said  county 
receives  of  its  approved  budget  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  the  six 
months  term.  The  amount  so  appropriated  to  each  participating  county 
shall  be  appropriated  among  the  districts  with  extended  term  according  to 
the  same  general  principals  which  govern  the  apportioning  of  the  Equal- 
izing Fund  for  the  six  months  term;  that  is,  (1)  the  cost  of  the  extended 
terms  of  each  district  up  to  and  including  two  months  shall  be  calculated 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  six  months  term  and  shall  be 
so  certified  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization;  (2)  the  valuation  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
each  districts  ability  to  support  its  extended  term;  (3)  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  shall  ascertain  the  rate  necessary  for  each  district  to 
levy  on  its  determined  valuation  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  extended 
term  as  calculated  herein.  It  shall  then  ascertain  the  uniform  rate,  which 
if  levied  by  all  participating  districts  would  be  sufficient,  together  with 
the  special  fund  to  be  received  by  the  county,  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the 
participating  districts  as  above  determined.  The  fund  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  district  shall  then  be  the  amount  by  which  the  certified  cost  exceeds  the 
amount  that  would  be  provided  by  the  rate  so  ascertained  and  the  necessary 
tax  rate  of  each  district  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
special  fund  thus  received. 

Sec.  31.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  32.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  18th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  

AN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  AND  MAKE  CLEAR  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  EQUALIZATION  FUND. 

Whereas,  in  section  one  of  House  Bill  number  one  hundred  twenty-five, 
Senate  Bill  number  designated  as  substitute  for 

"An  Act  to  Establish  an  Eight  Months'  School  Term  and  to  Provide  for 
the  Support  and  to  Equalize  the  Costs  Thereof,"  provision  is  made  for 
setting  aside  and  distributing  as  an  equalizing  fund  the  appropriation  of 
five  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  for  each 
year  of  the  next  succeeding  biennium  made  under  title  five  (2)  of  section 
one  in  the  maintenance  appropriation  bill  (House  Bill  thirty-seven,  Senate 
Bill  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-four)  ;  and 

Whereas,  in  section  thirty  of  said  substitute  school  bill  (House  Bill  one 
hundred  twenty-five,  Senate  Bill  ),  pro- 

vision is  made  for  the  distribution  of  a  tax  reduction  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
extended  school  term  in  special  tax  and  special  charter  districts;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  said  maintenance  appropriation  bill  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-nine  (1929),  (House  Bill  thirty-seven,  Senate  Bill 
fourteen  hundred  sixty-four)  the  appropriation  for  the  equalization  fund, 
same  being  item  two  under  title  five  of  section  one,  is  in  the  lump  sum 
of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  dollars;  and 
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Whereas,  it  was  and  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  said  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($6,500,000.00)  shall  cover  the  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  referred  to  as  the  equalization  fund  in 
section  one  of  said  school  bill,  known  as  House  Bill  one  hundred  twenty- 
five,  Senate  Bill  and  the  said  sum  of  one  million 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion thirty  of  said  school  bill  as  a  tax  reduction  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  extended  term;  Now,  Therefore, 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  for  the  equalization  fund  made  under  title  five 
(2)  of  section  one  in  "An  Act  to  Make  Appropriation  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  State's  Institutions,  the  Various  Departments,  Bureaus  and  Agencies 
of  the  State  Government"  (House  Bill  thirty-seven, .  Senate  Bill  fourteen 
hundred  sixty-four)  for  each  year  of  the  next  succeeding  biennium  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  deemed  and  construed  to  cover  the  said  equali- 
zation fund  referred  to  in  section  one  of  said  substitute  for  "An  Act  to 
Establish  an  Eight  Months'  School  Term  and  to  Provide  for  the  Support 
and  to  Equalize  the  Costs  Thereof"  in  the  amount  of  five  million  two- 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  for  each  of  the  two  years 
as  in  said  section  provided,  and  also  to  cover  the  fund  referred  to  in 
section  thirty  of  said  school  bill  as  the  tax  reduction  fund  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  each  of 
said  two  years  as  in  said  section  thirty  of  said  school  bill  provided;  and 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive  and 
distribute  the  said  total  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  as  herein  provided; 
that  is,  five  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00) 
for  each  year  of  said  biennium  as  an  equalization  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  said  school  bill  and  one  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium 
as  a  tax  reduction  fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty 
of  said  substitute  school  bill. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  PAYMENT  TO  ANY  COUNTY  SHERIFF, 
TREASURER  OR  OTHER  COUNTY  TAX  COLLECTOR  OR  FISCAL 
AGENT  OF  ANY  AMOUNT  AS  COMMISSIONS  OR  OTHERWISE 
OUT  OF  THE  FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  ANY  COUNTY  FROM  THE 
STATE  EQUALIZING  FUND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent 
of  any  county  shall  be  allowed  or  receive  any  amount  by  way  of  com- 
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missions,  allowance,  credits  in  settlements  or  otherwise  out  of,  or  on 
account  of  any  sums  received  by  any  county  out  of  the  State  Equalizing 
Fund. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent 
of  any  county  who  shall  receive  commissions,  allowances  or  credits  of 
any  kind  out  of  or  on  account  of  any  funds  received  from  any  county 
out  of  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  together  with  the  sureties  on  their 
respective  official  bonds,  and  every  member  of  any  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  every  auditor  or  other  county  officer  or  agent  approving 
or  acquiescing  in  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same,  shall  each  be  liable 
personally  and  severally  for  re-payment  to  the  county  of  the  amount  so 
received  in  an  action  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  at 
the  instance  of  any  tax  payer  of  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  RE- 
SPECTIVE COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  appointed  members 
of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  several  counties  in  the  State  to 
fill  the  vacancies  which  will  occur  in  the  board  of  education  of  the  several 
counties  in  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  this  act,  and  the 
following  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed  to  the  respective  boards  of 
education  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  for  the  term  set  opposite  their 
names  below,  to-wit: 

Alamance — C.  P.  Albright,  E.  J.  Braxton,  J.  J.  Lambeth,  J.  E.  Sellars, 
W.  R.  Sellars,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Alexander — Arthur  Deal,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  J.  C.  Fortner,  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  W.  S.  Patterson,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Alleghany — John  C.  Halsey,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  M.  A.  Higgins,  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

Anson — Benjamin  W.  Ingram,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  George  K.  Craig, 
for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Avery — Sam  K.  Mortimer,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  E.  S.  Loven,  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  Mrs.  J.  H.  VonCannon,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Beaufort— W.  W.  Hooker,  T.  R.  Tyer,  C.  C.  Duke,  each  for  the  term  of 
six  years. 

Bertie — R.  A.  Urquhart,  T.  A.  Smithwick,  W.  A.  Tayloe,  M.  B.  Gilliam, 
D.  R.  Britton,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Bladen — Angus  Cromartie  for  the  term  of  two  years;  Clarence  E.  Clark, 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  James  H.  Clark  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to 
succeed  the  present  board,  whose  terms  of  office  are  hereby  vacated. 

Brunswick — D.  B.  Long,  L.  H.  Phelps,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
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Buncombe — Albert  Teague,  Marshall  J.  West,  John  A.  Goods,  Claude  L. 
Felmet,  James  J.  Roberts,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Burke— -W.  I.  Davis,  J.  E.  Colter,  L.  F.  Brinkley,  A.  N.  Dale,  W.  E.  Mc- 
Connanghey,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Cabarrus — R.  L.  Hartsell,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Caldwell — R.  S.  Webb,  A.  D.  Abernethy,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Camden — J.  W.  Jones,  G.  W.  Burnham,  T.  S.  Robertson,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Carteret — C.  V.  Webb,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Casivell — W.  L.  Miles,  N.  J.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Fowlkes,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Catawba — Oscar  Sherrill,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Chatham — J.  Wade  Siler,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  E.  J.  Rigsbee,  for 
the  term  of  two  years. 

Cherokee — T.  T.  Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fisher,  P.  A.  Mauney,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Chowan — T.  W.  Elliott,  W.  D.  Welch,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Clay — H.  B.  Patton,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Mark  Weaver,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  S.  C.  Hogsed,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Cleveland — W.  A.  Ridenhour,  J.  L.  Hord,  C.  D.  Forney,  Ivey  Willis,  C.  S. 
Young,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Columbus — R.  F.  Covington,  G.  F.  Holmes,  J.  F.  Rogers,  M.  D.  McAulley, 
J.  H.  Land,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  J.  H.  Elliott,  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 

Cumberland — F.  M.  Barrett,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  J.  W.  Hall,  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Currituck — W.  H.  Gallop,  H.  G.  Dozier,  G.  C.  Boswood,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Dare — L.  D.  Tarkington,  E.  N.  Baum,  Mrs.  Evelyn  E.  Davis,  C.  E.  Payne, 
I.  B.  Austin,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Davidson — 0.  T.  Davis,  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.  C.  Philpot,  J.  E.  Lambeth,  C.  C. 
Wrenn,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Davie — J.  B.  Johnstone,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Duplin — Henry  H.  Carlton,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Durham— -H.  G.  Hedrick,  J.  D.  Hamlin,  W.  I.  Cranford,  J.  B.  Mason,  H.  L. 
Umstead,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Edgecombe — M.  P.  Edwards,  George  C.  Phillips,  C.  F.  Eagles,  each  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  Julian  M.  Baker,  Frank  E.  Winslow,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Forsyth — P.  Frank  Hanes,  James  J.  Griffith,  George  Miller  Hinshaw,  each 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Franklin — W.  A.  Mullin,  J.  H.  Joyner,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Gaston — S.  N.  Boyce,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  J.  H.  Rudisell,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Gates — E.  A.  Benton,  J.  C.  Holland,  G.  C.  Hobbs,  each  for  the  term  of  two 
years;  K.  C.  Horner,  H.  F.  Parker,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Graham — C.  Z.  Denton,  Jeff  J.  Millsaps,  Harvey  Jenkins,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 
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Granville — E.  N.  Clements,  S.  F.  Bullock,  J.  L.  Peed,  J.  W.  Dean,  D.  A. 
Burwell,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Greene — J.  E.  Debnam,  Eugene  S.  Edwards,  W.  D.  Cobb,  W.  A.  Dilby, 
L.  A.  Mewborne,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Guilford — W.  H.  Bennett,  D.  M.  Chrismon,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Halifax — Wade  H.  Dickens,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Hunter  Pope  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

Harnett — Marvin  Wade,  H.  S.  Holloway,  H.  C.  Cameron,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Haywood— D.  M.  Cagle,  G.  C.  Plott,  H.  A.  Osborn,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Henderson — Floyd  E.  Osborne,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Hertford — G.  C.  Picot,  W.  D.  Boone,  W.  A.  Thomas,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Hoke — Louis  Parker,  Jesse  Gibson,  M.  W.  McLean,  Frank  Townsend,  A.  P. 
Stubbs,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Hyde — J.  H.  Swindell,  John  T.  Midgett,  Joe  Mann,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Iredell— S.  H.  Houston,  F.  B.  Gaither,  D.  L.  Morrow,  J.  T.  Smith,  T.  O. 
Brawley,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Jackson — C.  L.  Allison,  N.  D.  Davis,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Johnston— C.  G.  Holt,  B.  B.  Adams,  J.  W.  Woodard,  W.  H.  Call,  J.  J. 
Young,  W.  G.  Wilson,  P.  B.  Chamblee,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Jones — F.  J.  Koonce,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Lee — E.  R.  Bucham,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Lenoir — E.  V.  Webb,  R.  G.  Hodges,  W.  B.  Becton,  T.  A.  Turner,  D.  W. 
Wood,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Lincoln — T.  N.  James,  O.  M.  Howard,  Luther  A.  Yoder,  M.  W.  Leonhardt, 
L.  A.  Abernethy,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Macon — S.  H.  Lyle,  Alex  Moore,  Lawrence  Ramsey,  F.  Angel,  H.  D.  Dean, 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Madison — R.  L.  Moore,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  C.  H.  Reeves,  for  the 
term  of  two  years  in  place  of  Fred  Halcombe  whose  term  is  hereby  termi- 
nated. 

Martin — H.  C.  Norman,  J.  A.  Getsinger,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

McDowell — T.  W.  Stacey,  Samuel  L.  Copeland,  each  for  the  term  of  six 
years;  George  C.  Conley,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Mecklenburg — J.  Dowd  Henderson,  L.  W.  Querry,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Mitchell — W.  B.  Young,  Charles  S.  Gunter,  W.  B.  Ellis,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Montgomery — H.  N.  Steed,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  W.  R.  Grant,  for  the 
term  of  two  years;  R.  B.  Scarboro,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Moore — C.  C.  Jones,  J.  F.  Davis,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years;  John  W. 
Graham,- John  R.  McQueen,  each  for  the  term  of  four  years;  S.  H.  Miller, 
'for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Nash — F.  V.  Avent,  T.  A.  Avera,  J.  W.  Roberson,  each  for  the  term  of  two 
years. 

New  Hanover — J.  O.  Carr,  A.  O.  McEachern,  C.  VanLuven,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 
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Northampton — A.  L.  Lassiter,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Onslow — J.  H.  Aman,  R.  K.  Herritage,  J.  D.  Coston,  D.  W.  Russell,  L.  D. 
Bryan,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Orange — Sterling  Browning,  M.  P.  Efland,  E.  C.  Compton,  each,  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  , 

Pamlico — W.  J.  Smith,  Sr.,  S.  E.  McCotter,  S.  M.  Campen,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Pasquotank — W.  G.  Cox,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Pender — W.  M.  Eubank,  George  F.  Devane,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Perquimans — Thomas  S.  White,  W.  E.  Dail,  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  M.  Long,  each 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Person — W.  R.  Wilkerson,  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Geo.  W.  Walker,  0.  G.  Davis, 
R.  G.  Cole,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Pitt — L.  C.  Arthur,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Roy  T.  Cox,  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 

Polk — Mrs.  Mae  Flentye,  E.  B.  Cloud,  Henry  Thompson,  R.  M.  Hall,  Clar- 
ence Jackson,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Randolph — Luther  Smith,  L.  F.  Ross,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years; 
J.  A.  Martin,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Richmond — J.  M.  Dockery,  D.  A.  Parsons,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Rockingham— C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  T.  J.  Garrett,  T.  B.  Wilson,  L.  W. 
Matthews,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Rowan — J.  F.  Hurley,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Rutherford — J.  C.  Hames,  J.  T.  Harris,  W.  W.  Nanney,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Sampson — J.  C.  Warren,  W.  H.  Carroll,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
A.  E.  Royal,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Scotland — W.  N.  McKenzie,  T.  L.  Henley,  Wr.  G.  Shaw,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Stanly — Jacob  L.  Whitley,  for  four  years;  J.  F.  Shinn,  for  six  years; 
Grady  C.  Green,  for  two  years. 

Stokes — J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  B.  Hutchison,  H.  H.  Leake,  H.  McGee,  J.  W. 
Priddy,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Surry — W.  R.  Baggett,  W.  I.  Monday,  N.  J.  Martin,  Vestal  Taylor,  Ira  S. 
Gambill,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Swain — J.  H.  Coffey,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Transylvania — J.  M.  Galloway,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Tyrrell — W.  S.  Carawan,  J.  R.  Pledger,  C.  G.  Patrick,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Union— T.  L.  Price,  W.  J.  Sims,  James  P.  Marsh,  S.  R.  Bivens,  C.  C. 
Burris,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Vance — E.  R.  Boyd,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  M.  J.  O'Neill,  for  the  term 
of  four  years;  E.  F.  Woodlief,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Wake — W.  C.  Riddick,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  N.  Y.  Gulley,  for  the 
term  of  six  years;  M.  B.  Chamblee,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Warren — Al  Blalock,  W.  T.  Carter,  Stanley  W.  Powell,  J.  K.  Pinnell,  J.  D. 
Riggan,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Washington — Thomas  J.  Swain,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  H.  H.  Bate- 
man,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  C.  E.  Mizell,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Watauga— J.  B.  Horton,  Will  C.  Walker,  T.  H.  Coffey,  Jr.,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 
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Wayne — J.  E.  Kelly  and  William  J.  Howell,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
E.  A.  Stevens,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Wilkes — B.  F.  Colvard,  J.  L.  Hemphill,  D.  T.  Shepherd,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Wilson — W.  H.  Dixon,  J.  B.  Eason,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Yadkin — M.  V.  Fleming,  L.  J.  Hampton,  and  D.  Holcomb,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  appointed  under  this  act,  except  as  in  this  act 
otherwise  provided,  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
they  shall  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  education  before  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  3.    All  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  MOUTH  HYGIENISTS, 
TO  TEACH  AND  PRACTICE  MOUTH  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  No?°th  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  holds  a  grade 
"A"  teachers  certificate  issued  by  the  department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in 
conjunction  with  the  teaching  of  health  subjects  in  the  public  institu- 
tions and  public  schools  of  the  State  as  is  herein  after  provided  in  this 
act. 

Such  person  shall  be  a  graduate  in  Mouth  Hygiene  from  an  approved 
school  for  such  technical  training,  said  approval  to  be  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Upon  the  completion  of  such 
course  or  courses  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00), 
which  shall  not  be  returned  the  applicant  for  such  license,  shall  apply  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  at  their  annual 
meeting  which  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  June,  or  at  any 
other  such  time  as  they  deem  necessary,  for  an  examination  on  such 
subjects  as  said  Board  shall  deem  essential  for  the  practice  of  mouth 
hygiene  in  this  State;  and  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory  to  said  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  shall  be  registered  and  licensed  by  said  Board  as 
a  mouth  hygienist  to  practice  as  such  only  in  the  public  institutions 
and  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Sec.  2.  That  only  public  institutions  and  public  school  authorities  of  the 
state  may  employ  such  licensed  mouth  hygienist,  whose  clinical  work  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dentist  who  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mouth  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  duties 
of  a  mouth  hygienist  shall  be  to  examine  mouths  of  inmates  of  said 
institutions  and  of  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  without  expense,  to 
make  such  charts  and  records  as  the  head  of  said  bureau  shall  require, 
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and  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  the  guardians  or  teachers  of  those 
examined. 

Such  hygienist  shall  teach  mouth  hygiene  and  the  proper  care  of 
the  teeth  and  may  recommend  mouth  washes,  clean  stains,  remove  de- 
posits and  accretions  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  said  in- 
mates and  pupils,  but  shall  not  perform  any  other  operation  on  the 
teeth  or  tissues  of  the  mouth  or  body.  Provided  that  no  pupil  may  be  so 
examined  and  treated  over  the  written  objection  of  such  child's  parents 
or  guardian. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  shall  have  the  power 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  license  of  any  mouth  hygienist,  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  proceedings  to  revoke  or  suspend  said 
license  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  in  the  case  of  suspension  or 
revoking  the  license  of  a  dentist  as  set  out  in  chapter  one  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  section  twenty-two,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  in  chapter  one  hundred  ten — Article  two — entitled  "Den- 
tistry", Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  fasely  claiming  to  have  a  mouth  hygienist's 
license,  or  who  shall  practice  or  attempt  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  with- 
out first  having  been  duly  licensed  thereto,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  that  any  person,  who, 
having  been  so  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in  said  public  institu- 
tions and  public  schools,  fails  to  display  the  said  license,  or  who  prac- 
tices or  attempts  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  elsewhere  than  in  said  public 
institutions  and  public  schools,  as  herein  before  provided,  in  this  act, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense  and,  shall  also  forfeit  her  license  to  practice  mouth  hygiene 
in  the  said  institutions  and  schools. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  TO  MAKE  CONTRACTS 
FOR  AUDITING  AND  TO  STANDARDIZE  BOOKKEEPING  SYS- 
TEMS IN  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  at  such  time  as  any  board  of  county  commissioners, 
board  of  education  or  other  county  officials  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina proposes  to  employ  any  certified  Public  Accountants  or  Auditors  other 
than  the  official  county  auditor  or  county  accountant  for  making  any 
statement  or  for  the  auditing  of  any  books  of  the  county,  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission  shall  be  notified  of  such  purpose  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  representative  of  the  County  Government  Advisory 
Commission  to  advise  with  the  officials  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  such 
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audit  and  the  nature  of  same  and  to  furnish  such  officials  all  information 
available  for  their  guidance  in  the  making  and  entering  into  contracts 
or  engagements  for  said  audit  or  examination. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  engagements  made  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  shall  include  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract 
before  the  same  shall  become  legal  and  binding  upon  the  county  officials 
and  shall  be  endorsed  and  approved  as  to  the  terms  and  provisions  thereof 
by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission  and  such  contracts  shall 
be  null  and  void  and  no  payments  shall  be  made  on  such  contracts  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  approved  as  aforesaid 
by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission.  Said  contracts  when 
so  executed  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  or  board  of  education  and  the  original  filed  in  their  records. 
The  terms  and  provisions  of  said  contracts  shall  not  in  any  way  be  varied 
or  changed  by  either  party  unless  and  until  such  changes  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  approved  by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  contract  and  no  verbal  agree- 
ments made  between  the  officials  of  the  county  and  the  auditors  afore- 
said shall  affect  in  any  way  to  vary  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  with  a  view  of  standardization  and  simplification  of  the 
methods  of  accounting  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  advise  with  said  boards  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  accounting  for 
such  counties  and  no  system  or  books  shall  be  installed  until  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  certified  public  accountant  or  auditor  other  than  the 
official  county  auditor  or  county  accountant  employed  by  any  board  of 
county  commissioners,  board  of  education  or  other  county  officials  shall 
upon  completion  of  all  work  performed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
a  contract,  prepare  a  report  embodying  ail  statements  and  comments  re- 
lating to  his  findings  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  said  report  with  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission;  said  report  to  be  either  printed  or 
typewritten.  The  County  Government  Advisory  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  prescribe  or  approve  the  form  of  said  report. 

Sec  5.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  16th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers 
who  are  required  by  this  act  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject  of  alcohol- 
ism and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall 
embrace  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans, 
lists  of  accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall 
specify  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  such  instruction,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  ten  lessons  in  any  one  grade  in  any  one  year  on  the  subject  of  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human  system.  The  work  in 
this  subject  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  another;  provided,  however,  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  any  additional  text  books,  but  the  instruction 
required  shall  be  from  text  books  already  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any  such 
officer  or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  6th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  STATE  AND  SUGGEST  NEEDED  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  THE  NEXT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Before  the  present  General  Assembly  adjourns,  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  branch  shall  appoint  two  members  from  each  House  and 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  one  superintendent  of  schools  and  one  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education  and  one  member  from  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  who  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  studying  the  school  problems  and  suggest  needed 
legislation  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  This  report  shall  be  given  the 
press  sixty  days  before  the  next  meeting  and  a  copy  furnished  the  county 
and  city  school  boards.  The  report  shall  be  along  the  following  lines  and 
any  other  that  the  situation  may  demand  or  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission may  deem  wise: 

(a)  Changes  in  organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  that  will 
increase  the  quantity,  quality  and  guarantee  the  much  needed  economy. 
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(&)  Report  on  the  advisability  of  creating  the  office  of  business  man- 
ager or  financial  secretary  for  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  Prepare  a  bill  in  line  with  its  findings  for  the  consideration  of  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  18th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNIFORM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  When  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text  books  makes 
its  report  and  recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  provided 
in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  sections  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  other  sections 
amendatory  and  relating  thereto,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  adopt  a  multiple  list  of  high  school  text  books  for  use  in  all 
public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec  2.  The  contract  retail  price  of  all  high  school  text  books  shall  be 
printed  on  the  books  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  price  is  printed  on 
all  elementary  text  books. 

Sec  3.  All  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  elementary 
text  books  shall  prevail  in  the  adoption  of  high  school  text  books. 

Sec  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  number 
of  high  school  text  books  to  be  placed  upon  the  multiple  list. 

Sec  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c  


AMENDED  LAWS 


SUITABLE  SCHOOL  SITES 

5469.  How  to  secure  suitable  sites.  The  county  board  of  education 
may  receive  by  gift  or  by  purchase  suitable  sites  for  schoolhouses  or  other 
school  buildings.  But  whenever  the  board  is  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site 
for  a  school  or  school  building  by  gift  or  purchase,  the  board  shall  report  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall,  upon  five  days 
notice  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated  for  the  appointment  of 
three  appraisers,  who  shall  lay  off  by  metes  and  bounds  not  more  than  ten 
acres,  and  shall  assess  the  value  thereof.  They  shall  make  a  written  report 
of  their  proceedings,  to  be  signed  by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  to 
the  clerk  within  five  days  of  their  appointment,  who  shall  enter  the  same 
upon  the  records  of  the  court.  The  appraisers  and  officers  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation.  If  the  report  is  confirmed  by  the  clerk,  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  issue  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  school  fund,  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  land  thus  laid  off,  and  upon 
the  payment,  or  offer  of  payment,  of  this  order,  the  title  to  such  land  shall 
vest  in  fee  simple  in  the  corporation.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action 
of  the  appraisers,  including  the  county  hoard  of  education  or  the  board  of 
trustees  of  any  special  charter  district,  may  appeal  to  the  superior  court  in 
term,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure  the  board  against  such  costs  as  may  be 
incurred  on  account  of  the  appeal  not  being  prosecuted  with  effect.  If  the 
lands  sought  to  be  condemned  hereunder,  or  any  part  of  said  lands,  shall  be 
owned  by  a  nonresident  of  the  state,  before  the  clerk  shall  appoint  appraisers 
therefor,  notice  to  such  nonresident  owners  shall  be  given  of  such  proceed- 
ings to  condemn,  by  publication  for  thirty  days  in  some  newspaper  published 
in  the  county,  and  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  the  county,  then  by 
posting  such  notice  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in 
the  county  for  the  period  of  thirty  days:  Provided,  where  sites  have  already 
been  acquired  and  additional  adjacent  lands  are  necessary  such  additional 
lands  may  be  acquired  as  in  this  section  provided,  which  lands,  together  ivith 
the  old  site,  shall  not  exceed  ten  acres.    (C.  S.  5416.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  61.    1929,  c  ,  ss.  1,  2. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS  IN  LOCAL  TAX  DISTRICTS 

5551.  How  special  tax  funds  are  paid  out.  Orders  on  the  treasurer 
shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  illegal  for  the  county  super- 
intendent or  the  county  board  of  education  to  use  any  of  the  local  tax  funds 
for  any  purpose  except  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  school  within  the  district  in  which  the  tax  is  collected: 
Provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  committee  and  the  county  board 
of  education  the  schools  could  be  organized  on  a  more  economical  basis  by 
transferring  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  to  an  adjoining  local  tax  district 
such  part  of  the  local  taxes  accruing  in  any  such  local  tax  district  as  may  be 
deemed  fair  may  be  used-  in  the  adjoining  district  to  pay  the  instructional 
cost  of  the  children  so  transferred.    (C.  S.  5536,  5669,  revised.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  150;  1929,  c  ,  s.  1. 
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EXEMPTION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  BUSSES  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 
IN  TRANSPORTING  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL  FROM  PAYMENT  OF 
LICENSE  FEES. 

(Section  as  Amended) 

Sec  29.  Exempt  from  registration  fees.  The  department,  upon  proper 
proof,  being  filed  with  it  that  any  motor  vehicle  for  which  license  is  herein 
required  is  owned  by  the  State  or  any  department  thereof,  or  by  any  county, 
township,  city  or  town  or  by  any  board  of  education,  shall  collect  one  dollar 
for  the  registration  and  numbering  of  such  motor  vehicles.  Provided,  that 
the  term  "owned"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  such  motor  vehicle  is  the 
actual  property  of  the  State  or  some  department  thereof,  or  of  the  county, 
township,  city  or  town,  or  of  the  board  of  education,  and  no  motor  vehicle 
which  is  the  property  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  department  named 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  being  "owned"  by  such  department.  Provided 
further,  that  the  owner  of  any  school  busses  used  exclusively  in  transporting 
children  to  schools  under  contract  with  any  school  board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
secure  a  license  therefor  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  in  lieu  of  any 
license  fees  required.  However,  such  application  for  license  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
said  county  that  said  owner  operates  said  motor  vehicle  for  said  transpor- 
tation under  contract,  and  on  presentation  of  such  certificate  from  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  that  such  motor  vehicle  is  used  exclusively  for 
transporting  school  children  under  contract,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  to  issue  a  license  to  the  owner  of  said  motor  vehicle 
upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

1927,  c.  122,  s.  29  ;  1929,  c  ,  s.  1. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  public  school  laws  of  the  State  have  been  rewritten  almost 
entirely  since  the  Consolidated  Statutes  were  published  in  1919. 
The  greatest  changes  in  the  school  law,  however,  were  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923,  in  revising  and  codifying  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  county  and  other  local  school  officials.  In  1923  all  the 
school  laws  were  printed  in  bulletin  form  and  made  available  for 
distribution.  The  supply  is  now  exhausted,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  reprint  this  code,  as  amended,  together  with 
subsequent  school  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  of 
Extra  Session  1924,  Sessions  1925,  1927,  and  1929. 

This  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  chapters: 

(1)  CHAPTER  I,  which  contains  the  revision  and  codification 
of  1923,  as  amended,*  relating  to  the  county  as  a  unit  of  school 
administration. 

(2)  CHAPTER  II,  which  contains  old  laws  that  were  not 
amended  or  revised  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1923. 

(3)  CHAPTER  III,  which  contains  all  new  public  school  laws 
not  included  in  the  revision  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies 
of  Extra  Session  1924,  and  Regular  Sessions  of  1923,  1925,  1927, 
and  1929. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


May  6,  1929. 


*  Amendments  are  printed  in  italics. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAW 


INTRODUCTION 


CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Bill  of  Rights;  Art.  I,  s.  27. 

2.  Education  shall  forever  he  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  1. 

3.  A  general  and  uniform  school  system  required.  The  General  As- 
sembly, at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution,  shall  provide  by  taxa- 
tion and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  children  of  the  white 
race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  public 
schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  to  the  prejudice 
of  either  race. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  2. 

4.  Commissioners  required  to  maintain  at  least  a  six  months  term. 
Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six 
months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section  they  shall  be  liable 
to  indictment. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  3. 

5.  General  Assembly  shall  not  create  a  School  District.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution: 
"Erecting  new  townships,  or  changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or 
changing  the  lines  of  school  districts." 

Const.,  Art.  XI,  s.  29. 

6.  The  State  Public  School  Fund.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  also  all  money, 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts  or  devises  that  have  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by 
the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift  or  devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  faithfully  appro- 
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priated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State  a  system  of  free 
public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  4. 

7.  The  County  School  Fund.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund,  also  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  estrays,  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and 
of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
military  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong  to  and 
remain  in  the  several  counties  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  in  this 
State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Const,  Art.  IX,  s.  5. 

8.  School  attendance  may  be  compulsory.  The  General  Assembly  is 
hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless 
educated  by  other  means. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  15. 

9.  The  government  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights, 
franchises  and  endowments  thereof  in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred 
upon  the  trustees  of  said  University;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make 
such  provisions,  laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary 
and  expedient  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  6. 

10.  Special  departments  in  the  University.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish 
and  maintain  in  connection  with  the  University  a  department  of  agriculture, 
of  mechanics,  of  mining  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  14. 

11.  The  benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended 
to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also  that  all  the  prop- 
erty which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State  or  shall  hereafter  accrue 
from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  7. 

12.  The  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Governor  shall  be  president  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  8,  9. 

13.  Duties  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to 
all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund 
of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board 
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may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  when 
so  altered,  amended  or  repealed  they  shall  not  be  reenacted  by  the  board. 
The  first  session  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment under  this  Constitution;  the  time  of  future  meetings  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall 
be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  10,  11,  12,  13. 


CHAPTER  I 

[Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES  AND 
TO  CODIFY  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whereas  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  public  education 
are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  the  people  and  especially  school  officials  in 
maintaining  and  conducting  a  system  of  public  schools  and  in  providing 
revenue  for  the  same;  and 

Whereas  a  great  need  is  apparent  for  collecting  all  the  laws  relating  to 
public  education  and  codifying  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  forth  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  legal  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the  several 
school  officials  in  order  to  give  them  and  all  other  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion a  clearer  conception  of  their  duties  in  maintaining  and  conducting 
public  schools  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution:    Now,  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

PART  I 

Art.  1.  Interpretations 

Section  1.  A  general  and  uniform  system  of  schools.  A  general  and 
uniform  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  provided  throughout  the  State 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  The  length  of  term  of  each  school 
shall  be  not  less  than  six  months  or  120  days,  and  every  man  or  woman 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  has  not  completed  a  standard  high 
school  course  of  study  or  who  desires  to  study  the  vocational  subjects  taught 
in  said  school,  shall  be  given  equal  privileges  with  every  other  student  in 
school. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5383;  187  N.  C.  431. 

The  children  of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall 
be  taught  in  separate  public  schools,  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  or  to  the  prejudice  of  either  race.  All  white  children  shall  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  provided  for  the  white  race,  and  all  colored 
children  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  provided  for  the  colored  race; 
but  no  child  with  negro  blood,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  Croatan  Indian 
blood,  in  his  veins,  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  white  race,  and  no  such 
child  shall  be  considered  a  white  child.  The  descendants  of  the  Croatan 
Indians,  now  living  in  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Richmond  counties,  shall 
have  separate  schools  for  their  children. 

C.  S.  5538;  C.  S.  (Ill),  5384;  166  N.  C.  468;  107  N.  C.  609;  169  N.  C.  736;  167  N.  C.  239. 

When  the  school  officials  are  providing  schools  for  one  race  it  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  officials  to  fail  to  provide  schools  for  the  other  races, 
and  it  shall  be  illegal  to  levy  taxes  on  the  property  and  polls  of  one  race 
for  schools  in  a  district  without  levying  it  on  all  property  and  polls  of  all 
races  within  said  district. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5385. 
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Sec.  2.  The  school  system  defined.  The  school  system  of  each  county 
shall  consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades,  and  shall  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
a  school  year  of  not  less  than  160  days.  The  first  seven  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school,  and  the  last  four  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  high  school:  Provided,  the  system  for  convenience  in 
administration  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  elementary  school  con- 
sisting of  the  first  five  or  six  grades  and  a  junior  and  a  senior  high  school 
embracing  the  last  six  or  five  grades,  if  better  educational  advantages  may 
be  supplied. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5386. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "district"  defined.  The  term  "district"  as  used  in  law 
is  hereby  defined  to  mean  any  convenient  territorial  division  or  subdivision 
of  a  county,  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  within  its  boundaries 
one  or  more  public  schools.  It  may  include  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
or  a  township,  or  a  part  of  a  township.  There  shall  be  five  different  types 
or  kinds  of  districts:  (1)  The  non-local  tax  district,  that  is,  one  territorial 
unit  of  the  county  system  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  having  no  special  local  tax  funds  for  supplementing  the  general 
county  funds;  (2)  The  local  tax  district,  that  is,  one  territorial  unit  of  the 
county  system  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  education,  but  having 
in  addition  to  the  general  county  funds  a  special  local  tax  fund,  voted  by 
the  people,  for  supplementing  the  general  county  fund;  (3)  The  special 
charter  district,  that  is,  a  district  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
control  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  school 
commissioners  whose  duties  are  defined  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  a  ter- 
ritorial unit  whose  boundary  lines  may  be  coterminous  with  the  boundary 
lines  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  but  without  a  special  charter,  the 
city  charter  having  authorized  the  city  to  maintain  a  system  of  schools, 
and  the  government  of  the  schools  having  been  delegated  to  a  special  board; 
(4)  Special  school  taxing  district,  that  is,  a  territorial  division  of  a  county 
embracing  more  than  one  school  district,  in  which  special  taxes  for  schools 
may  be  voted;  and  (5)  Special  high  school  district,  that  is,  a  special  district 
embracing  two  or  more  school  districts  and  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
high  school  advantages  to  the  children  completing  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  several  districts  which  compose  the  special  high  school  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5387;  187  N.  C.  125,  133. 

Sec  4.  Schools  classified  and  defined.  The  different  types  of  public 
schools  are  classified  and  defined  as  follows:  (1)  A  city  school  system,  that 
is,  a  system  maintained  for  180  days  and  employing  not  less  than  thirty 
teachers  and  one  whole-time  superintendent.  It  shall  contain  a  school  sys- 
tem of  eleven  years,  including  a  standard  four-year  high  school,  employing 
not  less  than  five  teachers;  (2)  A  union  school,  that  is,  a  system  maintained 
for  at  least  160  days,  and  embracing  an  elementary  school  of  seven  grades, 
and  a  high  school  department  containing  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance;  and  (3)  An  elementary  school,  that  is,  a  district 
school  that  embraces  a  part  or  all  of  the  seven  elementary  grades,  but 
without  sufficient  high  school  pupils  or  length  of  term  to  become  a  union 
school. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5388. 

Sec  5.  Officials  defined.  The  governing  board  of  the  county  school 
system  shall  be  styled  "The  County  Board  of  Education."    The  governing 
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board  of  a  local-tax  district  and  also  of  a  non-local-tax  district  shall  be 
styled  "The  District  Committee."  The  name,  "The  Board  of  Trustees,"  as 
it  appears  in  law,  refers  to  all  other  governing  bodies  of  special  charter 
districts.  And  wherever  any  other  name  is  used  in  a  statute  to  designate 
the  governing  body  of  a  special  charter  district,  the  name,  "The  Board  of 
Trustees,"  is  hereby  declared  to  be  its  equivalent. 

The  executive  officer  of  a  county  system  elected  by  the  county  board  of 
education,  the  executive  officer  of  a  city  school  system  elected  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  the  executive  officer  of  a  union  school  in  a  special  charter 
district  employing  as  many  as  twenty  teachers,  shall  be  styled,  "Superin- 
tendent." The  executive  head  of  all  other  union  schools  and  of  all  elemen- 
tary schools  having  four  or  more  teachers  shall  be  styled,  "Principal." 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5389. 

Sec.  6.  School  day  and  school  month  defined.  A  school  day  is  denned 
to  mean  the  number  of  hours  each  day  the  public  schools  are  conducted  and 
the  time  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  pupils  or  to  supervise  their 
activities.  A  school  month  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  school 
days. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5390. 

Sec.  7.  Part-time  classes  defined.  The  term  "part-time  classes"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  the  period  provided  for  those  pupils  who  may  be  able  to  attend 
school  for  only  one  or  more  recitations  or  exercises  daily. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5391. 

Sec.  8.  A  Standard  high  school  defined.  A  standard  high  school  is 
defined  as  a  high  school  that  presents  the  following  minimum  requirements: 
A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days,  four  years  or  grades  of  work  beyond 
the  seventh  elementary  grade,  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates, 
not  less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  program  of 
studies  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils:  Provided, 
hoicever,  that  in  schools  maintaining  a  nine  months  term,  meeting  all  other 
requirements,  and  offering  superior  instruction,  fewer  than  forty-five  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  may  be  considered. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5392;  1927,  c.  40,  s.  1. 

Sec.  9.  Public  school  funds  defined.  All  revenues  of  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  shall  be 
divided  into  three  funds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  Literary  Fund — or  all  funds  of  the  State  heretofore 
derived  from  the  sources  enumerated  in  section  four,  Article  IX  of  the 
State  Constitution,  and  all  funds  that  may  be  hereafter  so  derived,  together 
with  any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  shall  be  a  fund  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  other  funds  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  State  Literary 
Fund,  and  shall  be  loaned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  county  boards 
of  education,  in  accordance  with  law,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  schoolhouses. 

(b)  The  Special  Building  Fund — or  all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
State  bonds  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  sold  and  loaned  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  county  boards  of  education  for  the  special 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses,  and 
designated  by  the  General  Assembly  as  a  Special  Building  Fund. 
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(c)  The  State  Public  School  Fund — or  all  other  State  funds  derived  from 
all  other  sources  in  accordance  with  law,  and  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  and  all  for- 
feitures, fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  failure  of  any  company  or  corporation  to  keep  any  contract  entered  into 
between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  said  company. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5393. 

PART  II 

DUTIES,  POWERS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Art.  2.    The  Board:   Its  Corporate  Powers 

Sec.  10.  How  constituted.  The  county  board  of  education  in  each 
county  shall  consist  either  of  three  members  or  of  five  members. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5410. 

Sec.  11.  Term  of  office.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  the  act  appointing  members  of  the 
boards  of  education  by  the  General  Assembly. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5411. 

Sec.  12.  How  nominated  and  elected.  In  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
there  shall  be  nominated  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  and  biennially  thereafter,  at  the  party  primaries  or  conventions,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  other  county  officers 
are  nominated,  a  candidate  or  candidates,  by  each  political  party  of  the 
State,  for  member  or  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  take  the 
place  of  the  member  or  members  of  said  board  whose  term  next  expires. 
The  names  of  the  persons  so  nominated  in  such  counties  shall  be  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  elections  within  ten  days  after 
their  nomination  is  declared  by  said  county  board  of  elections,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  transmit  the  names  of  all  persons 
so  nominated,  together  with  the  name  of  the  political  party  nominating 
them,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  within  ten  days  after  it  convenes.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  elect  or  appoint  one  or  more  of  the  can- 
didates so  nominated  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  county  board  of 
education  for  such  county.  Upon  failure  of  the  General  Assembly  to  elect 
or  appoint  members  as  herein  provided  such  failure  shall  constitute  a 
vacancy  which  shall  be  filled  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  member  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  of  the 
year  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  continue  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  qualified. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5412. 

Sec.  13.  County  board  of  elections  to  provide  for  nominations.  The 
County  board  of  elections,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  such  nominations  as  are  herein 
provided  for. 

C.  S.,  (Ill),  5413. 

Sec  14.  Members  to  qualify.  Those  persons  who  shall  be  elected 
members  of  the  county  board  of  education  by  the  General  Assembly  must 
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qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next  succeeding  their  election.  A  failure  to  qualify  within  that  time  shall 
constitute  a  vacancy.  Those  persons  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
must  qualify  within  thirty  days  after  notification  thereof.  A  failure  to 
qualify  within  that  time  shall  constitute  a  vacancy. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5414. 

Sec.  15.  Vacancies  in  nominations.  If  any  candidate  shall  die,  resign, 
or  for  any  reason  become  ineligible  or  disqualified  between  the  date  of  his 
nomination  and  the  time  for  the  election  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
member  or  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  county  of  such 
candidate,  the  vacancy  caused  thereby  may  be  filled  by  the  action  of  the 
county  executive  committee  of  the  political  party  of  such  candidate. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5415. 

Sec.  16.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  said  county  board  of  education  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then 
for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term  by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in  such  cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the 
primary  or  convention  held  in  such  county,  then  and  in  that  event  nomi- 
nations for  such  vacancies  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set 
out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill 
such  vacancy  by  the  party  primaries  or  convention  of  such  county.  All 
vacancies  that  are  not  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  under 
the  authority  herein  contained  within  thirty  days  from  the  occurrence  of 
such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  event  that  all  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  die,  resign 
or  are  removed  from  office,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  once  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5416. 

Sec.  17.  Eligibility  for  the  office.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  county  board  of  education  who  is  not  known  to  be  a  man  of 
intelligence,  of  good  moral  character,  of  good  business  qualifications  and 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  education.  No  person,  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  in  teaching  in  or  con- 
ducting a  private  school  in  connection  with  which  private  school  there  is 
in  any  manner  conducted  a  public  school,  and  no  member  of  a  district  com- 
mittee or  board  of  trustees  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5417;  122  N.  C.  493. 

Sec.  18.  Organization  of  the  board.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
board  in  April  the  members  of  the  board  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of 
its  members  as  chairman  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
ex  officio  secretary  to  the  board.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  board,  but  shall  have  no  vote:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  county  superintendency  the  board  may  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  serve  temporarily  as  secretary  to  the  board. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5418. 
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Sec.  19.  The  board  a  body  corporate.  The  board  of  education  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Board  of  Education  of 
 County."  By  that  name  it  shall  hold  all  school  property  be- 
longing to  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  holding 
real  and  personal  property,  of  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses,  of  selling 
and  transferring  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  of  prosecuting  and  de- 
fending suits  for  or  against  the  corporation. 

All  public  school  property  now  in  the  possession  of  school  committees 
who  were  bodies  corp6rate  prior  to  January  1,  1900,  or  who  became  bodies 
corporate  by  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  who  have  since  ceased 
to  be  bodies  corporate;  and  where  land  or  lands  were  conveyed  by  deed 
bearing  date  prior  to  January  1,  1900,  to  local  trustees  for  school  purposes, 
and  such  deed  makes  no  provision  for  successor  trustees  to  those  named 
in  said  deed,  and  all  such  trustees  are  dead;  and  where  such  land  or  lands 
are  not  now  being  used  for  educational  purposes  either  by  the  county  board 
of  education  of  the  county  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  dis- 
trict wherein  same  are  located,  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
wherein  such  property  or  such  land  or  lands  are  located  shall  convey  said 
property  or  land  or  lands  to  the  county  board  of  education,  unless  same  is 
located  in  a  special  charter  district.  In  that  event  said  property  or  land 
or  lands  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter 
district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5419.    192  N.  C.  274. 

Sec.  20.  Compensation  of  members.  The  board  of  education  may  fix 
the  compensation  of  each  member  at  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  diem  and 
five  cents  a  mile  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.  And  no  member  of  the 
board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  any  services  rendered  except  the 
per  diem  provided  in  this  section  for  attending  meetings  of  the  board  and 
traveling  expenses  when  attending  meetings  of  the  board,  or  such  other 
traveling  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  while  performing  duties  imposed 
upon  any  member  by  authority  of  the  board. 

C.  S.    (Ill),  5420. 

Sec.  21.  Removal  for  cause.  In  case  the  State  Superintendent  shall 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  any  member  of  the  county  board  of  education 
is  not  capable  of  discharging  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
required  by  law,  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education,  who  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  at  once  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  found  to  be  true, 
the  board  shall  declare  the  office  vacant. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5421. 

Sec.  22.  Meetings  of  the  board.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  It  may  elect 
to  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  and  to  meet  in  special  sessions  as  often 
as  the  school  business  of  the  county  may  require. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5422. 

Sec.  23.  Powers,  suits  and  actions.  (a)  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  institute  all  actions,  suits,  or  proceedings  against  officers,  per- 
sons, or  corporations,  or  their  sureties,  for  the  recovery,  preservation,  and 
application  of  all  moneys  or  property  which  may  be  due  to  or  should  be 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  except  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  his  bond  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  in  which  case 
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action  shall  be  brought  by  the  county  commissioners  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  In  all  actions  brought  in  any  court  against  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  board  to  admit  any  child  or  children 
who  have  been  excluded  from  any  school,  by  the  order  of  the  board,  the 
order  or  action  of  the  board  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  on  the  complaining  party  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5423.    192  N.  C.  274. 

Sec.  24.  Power  to  subpoena  and  to  punish  for  contempt.  The  board 
shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Sub- 
poenas may  be  issued  in  any  and  all  matters  which  may  lawfully  come 
within  the  powers  of  the  board,  and  which  in  the  discretion  of  the  board 
require  investigation;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  and 
constables  to  serve  such  subpoenas  upon  payment  of  their  lawful  fees. 

The  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  have  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  for  any  disorderly  conduct  or  disturbance  tending  to  disrupt 
it  in  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5424. 

Sec.  25.  Witness  failing  to  testify  misdemeanor.  Any  witness  who 
shall  willfully  and  without  legal  excuse  fail  to  appear  before  the  county 
board  of  education  to  testify  in  any  matter  under  investigation  by  the  board, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5425. 

Sec.  26.  Appeals  to  board  from  county  officers.  An  appeal  shall  lie 
from  all  county  school  officers  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  such 
appeals  shall  be  regulated  by  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5426. 

Sec  27.  Superior  Court  to  review  board's  action.  The  Superior  Courts 
of  the  State  may  review  any  action  of  the  county  board  of  education  affect- 
ing one's  character  or  right  to  teach. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5427. 

Art.  3.    The  Direction  and  Supervision  of  the  School  System 

Sec.  28.  To  provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  county.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  an  adequate  school  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  county,  as  directed  by  law.  The  board  of 
education  shall  so  district  the  county  and  locate  the  schools  that  elementary 
and  high  school  instruction  may  be  available  for  all  children  of  the  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5428.    187  N.  C.  494;  194  N.  C.  49;  195  N.  C.  714. 

Sec  29.  General  powers.  All  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  im- 
posed by  law  respecting  public  schools,  which  are  not  expressly  conferred 
and  imposed  upon  some  other  officials,  are  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5429. 

Sec  30.  General  control.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have 
general  control  and  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and  they  shall  execute  the  school  laws 
in  their  respective  counties.    But  wherever  duties  are  assigned  to  the  county 
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board  of  education  in  Part  II  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
take  away  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  district  any 
duties  or  powers  assigned  to  said  board  of  trustees  by  the  General  Assembly. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5430.    192  N.  C.  298. 

Sec.  31.  Determine  the  method  of  conducting  schools.  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  fix  and  determine  the 
method  of  conducting  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  most  advantageous  method  of  education  available  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5431.     170  X.  C.  123. 

Sec  32.  Fix  time  of  opening;  and  closing  schools.  The  time  of  opening 
and  closing  the  public  schools  in  the  several  public  school  districts  of  the 
State  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  county  board  of  education  in 
their  respective  counties.  The  board  may  fix  different  dates  for  opening  the 
schools  in  different  townships,  but  all  the  schools  of  each  township  must 
open  on  the  same  date,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5432. 

Sec  3  3.  Determine  length  of  school  day.  The  length  of  the  school  day 
shall  be  determined  by  the  county  board  of  education  for  all  public  schools 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  all  other  schools: 
Provided,  the  minimum  time  for  which  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the 
schoolroom  or  on  the  school  grounds  supervising  the  activities  of  children 
shall  not  be  less  than  six  hours.  But  county  boards  of  education  may 
authorize  rural  schools  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  wThen  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  farm  demand  it,  to  be  conducted  for  less  than  six  hours  a  day: 
Provided  further,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  boards  of  education  and 
boards  of  trustees,  wherever  the  needs  are  presented,  to  provide  part-time 
classes  for  pupils  above  the  compulsory  school  age  and  for  such  other  pupils 
as  are  unable,  because  of  physical  defects,  to  attend  school  for  the  full  time 
designated  for  the  classes  in  which  they  may  be  enrolled. 

C.  S.  (ni),  5433. 

Sec  3  4.  Duty  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  teachers,  principals,  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
and  attendance  officers  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  if  they  shall  fail  to  perform  their  duties  in  this  respect,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  withhold  the  salary  of  such  a 
person  or  to  remove  such  a  one  from  office.  Any  school  officials  failing 
to  obey  the  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.   S.   (Ill),  5434. 

Sec  3  5.  The  classification  of  schools.  The  county  board  of  education 
on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to 
classify  the  schools  of  the  county  and  determine  the  number  of  grades  that 
each  school  shall  contain,  and  in  what  schools  high  school  subjects  may 
be  taught.  But  high  school  subjects  shall  not  be  taught  in  a  school  having 
only  one  teacher. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5436. 

Sec  3  6.  The  location  of  high  schoois.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
locate  high  schools  in  the  county  or  to  arrange  for  high  school  instruction 
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in  special  charter  districts,  so  as  to  provide  good  high  school  instruction 
for  all  the  children.  Since  the  cost  of  good  high  school  instruction  is  too 
great  to  permit  the  location  of  small  high  schools  close  together,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  wherever  the  needs  demand  it,  to  locate 
not  more  than  one  standard  high  school  in  each  township  or  its  equivalent. 
Provided,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  county  boards  of  education  to  con- 
tinue standard  high  schools  now  in  existence  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  to  establish  such  high  schools  in  townships  in  which  city 
schools  are  already  located. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5437.    195  N.  C.  714. 

Sec.  37.  Number  of  teachers  permitted  in  each  elementary  school.  The 
county  board  of  education  in  apportioning  the  public  school  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  six  months  school  term,  is  authorized  to  provide  for  more 
than  one  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  as  follows: 

In  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school  year  the  average  number 
of  children  attending  such  school  daily  was  not  less  than  thirty  pupils,  funds 
may  be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  two  teachers;  and  in  a  school 
where,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  such  school  daily  was  not  less  than  sixty-five  pupils,  funds  may 
be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  three  teachers;  and  in  schools 
where,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  daily  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  funds  may  be  appor- 
tioned for  paying  the  salaries  of  four  teachers;  and  in  a  school  where, 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average  number  of  children  attending 
such  school  daily  exceeded  one  hundred  pupils,  funds  may  be  apportioned 
for  one  additional  teacher  for  each  thirty-five  additional  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  school. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5438.     (See  also  1929,  c.  243,  s.  16.) 

Sec.  38.     Number  of  teachers  permitted  in  each  high  school.  The 

county  board  of  education  may  provide  for  teachers  in  high  schools  on  the 
following  basis: 

One  whole-time  teacher  for  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance; 
two  teachers  for  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  three  teachers 
for  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  four  teachers  for  seventy 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  and  after  four  teachers  are  employed 
on  this  basis  one  additional  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each  additional 
thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  that  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects,  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  may  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers  allowed  above, 
if  instruction  is  provided  for  the  people  of  the  community  in  these  vocational 
subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5439.     (See  also  1929,  c.  243,  s.  17.) 

Sec.  39.  Subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  following  subjects  in  all 
elementary  schools  having  seven  grades  or  seven  years:  Spelling,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  language  and  composition,  English,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
geography,  the  history  and  geography  of  North  Carolina,  history  of  the 
United  States,  elements  of  agriculture,  health  education,  including  the  nature 
and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  fire  prevention. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  prepare  a  course  of  study  outlining  these  and  other  subjects  that  may 
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be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  arranging  the  subjects  by  grades  and 
classes,  giving  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  and  in- 
cluding type  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  require  these  subjects  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  any  teacher  or  principal  who 
shall  refuse  to  conduct  his  recitations  in  the  English  language  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5440. 

Sec.  40.  Kindergartens  may  be  established.  Upon  a  petition  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  trustees  or  school  committee  of  any  school  district, 
endorsed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, after  thirty  days  notice  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public 
places  in  the  district  named,  shall  order  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  within  said  district  whether  there  shall  be  levied  in  such  a 
district  a  special  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  and  forty-five  cents  on  the  poll  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  kindergarten  departments  in  the  schools  of  said 
districts.  The  election  so  ordered  shall  be  conducted  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  holding  special  tax  elections  in  special  school  districts,  as 
provided  in  article  18  of  this  chapter. 

At  such  elections  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  special  tax  shall  vote  a 
ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  words,  "For  Kindergartens,"  and  those 
who  are  opposed  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  words 
"Against  Kindergartens." 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  then 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  directors  or  school  com- 
mittee of  said  district  to  establish  and  provide  for  kindergartens  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  said  district  of  not  more  than  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  said  kindergarten  departments  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified 
in  the  order  of  election.  That  said  tax  shall  be  collected  as  all  other  taxes 
in  the  county  are  collected  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  said  school  district  to  be  used  exclusively  for  providing  adequate 
quarters  and  for  equipment  and  for  the  maintenance  of  said  kindergarten 
department. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5443. 

Sec.  41.  County  training  schools.  The  county  board  of  education  is 
authorized  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  make  special  appropriations  from  the  county  school  fund  to  provide 
for  the  county,  one  county  training  school  of  not  less  than  eight  months 
for  either  race  in  which  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  and  vocational 
subje'cfs  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  special  industrial  subjects 
and  methods  of  teaching  shall  be  taught.  The  purpose  of  the  special  ap- 
propriation to  the  county  training  school  shall  be  to  provide  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools  for  six  months. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5444. 

Sec.  42.  Board  shall  provide  schools  for  Indians  in  certain  counties. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  Indians  as  follows: 
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The  persons  residing  in  Robeson  and  Richmond  counties,  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  a  friendly  tribe  once  residing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  known  as  Croatan  Indians,  and  who  have  heretofore  been  known 
as  "Croatan  Indians"  or  "Indians  of  Robeson  County,"  and  their  descendants, 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Cherokee  Indians  of  Robeson 
County";  and  the  persons  residing  in  Person  County  supposed  to  be  de- 
scendants of  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians  and  White's  Lost  Colony,  once 
residing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  State,  and  known  as  "Cubans,"  and 
their  descendants,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Indians  of  Person 
County." 

The  Indians  mentioned  above  and  their  descendants  shall  have  separate 
schools  for  their  children,  school  committees  of  their  own  race  and  color, 
and  shall  be  allowed  to  select  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  as  are  applicable  to  all  teachers  in  the  general 
school  law,  and  there  shall  be  excluded  from  such  separate  schools  all 
children  of  the  negro  race  to  the  fourth  generation. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5445. 

NOTE. — For  separate  schools  for  Indians  in  Scotland  County,  see  1909,  c.  720.  For  sepa- 
rate schools  in  Cumberland  County,  see  1907,  c.  499.  And  for  Sampson  County,  see  1917, 
c.  509. 

Art.  4.    School  Officials  Selected  by  or  Responsible  to  the  Board 

of  Education 

Sec.  43.  Election  of  county  superintendent.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  as  soon  as  convenient  on  or  after  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
elect  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  fix  the  time  for  the  election 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  same  in  a 
paper  published  or  circulating  in  the  county,  and  shall  post  a  notice  of  the 
same  at  the  courthouse  door  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  election  of  said  superintendent.  His  term  of  office  shall  begin  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July.  Immediately  after  the  election  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  report  the  name,  address,  experience  and 
qualification  of  the  person  elected  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5452. 

Sec.  44.     Limitations  of  the  board  in  selecting  a  county  superintendent. 

The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  for  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  any  practical  teacher  and  administrator  who  holds  or  is 
entitled  to  hold  a  superintendent's  certificate  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  any  board  of  education  shall  elect 
a  person  to  serve  as  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  does 
not  qualify,  or  cannot  qualify  for  the  superintendent's  certificate  before 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  election  is  null  and  void  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  elect  only  a  person  that  can  qualify. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5453. 

Sec  45.    Provide  an  office  and  assistance  for  superintendent.  The 

county  board  of  education  shall  provide  an  office  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent, in  the  courthouse  if  possible.  It  shall  provide  office  supplies  for 
the  superintendent,  such  as  stationery,  stamps  and  other  necessary  supplies 
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in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  The  county  board  of  education  may  employ 
clerical  assistance  to  aid  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5454. 

Sec.  4  6.  To  remove  county  superintendent  for  cause.  The  county 
board  of  education  is  authorized  to  remove  a  county  superintendent  who  is 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  law. 

In  case  the  State  Superintendent  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  at  any 
time  that  any  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  not  capable 
of  discharging  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  required  by 
law  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall  report  the 
matter  to  the  county  board  of  education,  which  shall  hear  the  evidence  in 
the  case;  and  if,  after  careful  investigation,  it  shall  find  the  charges  true, 
it  shall  declare  the  office  vacant  at  once  and  proceed  to  elect  his  successor. 
This  section  shall  not  deprive  any  county  superintendent  of  the  right  to 
try  his  title  to  office  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5455. 

Sec.  47.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  not  in 
conflict  with  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  All  acts  of  the  county  board  of 
education  not  in  conflict  with  State  law  shall  be  binding  on  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out  all  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  board. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5456. 

Sec  48.  To  elect  committeemen  of  school  districts.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  elect  three  committeemen  to  serve  in  each  school  district, 
in  those  districts  that  hereafter  may  be  created.  One  shall  be  elected  for 
one  year;  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified.  Their  terms  of  office  shall  begin  as  of  April  1st 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  are  elected,  and  as  their  terms  of  office 
expire  their  successors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  elect  in  April  of  each  year, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  one  commiteeman  for  each  district  of 
the  county  already  established,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  until 
the  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Provided:  The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  in  a 
local  tax  district,  a  committee  composed  of  five  members,  two  for  one  year, 
two  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified. 

Provided  further:  The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  education  to 
elect  district  committeemen  shall  apply  to  all  school  districts  in  a  county 
except  those  districts  that  have  special  authority  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  elect  committeemen  in  some  other  manner. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5457. 

Sec.  4  9.  To  remove  committeemen  for  cause.  In  case  the  county  super- 
intendent or  any  member  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  any  time  that  any  member  of  any  school  committee  is  not 
capable  of  discharging,  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  is 
guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  county  board  of  education,  which  shall  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  charges  and  shall  remove  such  committeeman  and  appoint  his 
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successor,  if  sufficient  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  warrant  his  removal 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand  it. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5458. 

Sec.  50.  To  advise  with  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
district.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  advise  with  the  committee 
of  each  district  before  the  May  budget  is  prepared,  and  seek  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  helpful  in  planning  the  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  pro- 
viding the  number  and  grade  of  teachers  needed,  and  the  amount  needed  to 
thoroughly  equip  the  school  building  or  buildings  of  the  district.  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  keep  the  committees  informed  as  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  board  and  shall  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  secure  their 
co-operation  in  providing  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  the  district,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law, 
for  teaching  adult  illiterates,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5459. 

Sec.  51.  Supervisors  or  assistant  county  superintendent.  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  employ  an  assistant  county  super- 
intendent or  to  employ  a  supervisor  or  supervisors  to  aid  the  county  super- 
intendent in  supervising  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  the  county:  Provided,  that  the  salary  for  the  same  is  provided  in  the 
budget  and  approved  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  duties  of  the  super- 
visor or  the  assistant  county  superintendent  shall  be  outlined  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction:  Provided  further,  the  supervisor  or 
assistant  county  superintendent  shall  not  be  assigned  to  regular  clerical 
work  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent.  And  no  part  of  the  salary 
of  any  supervisor  or  assistant  county  superintendent  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  State  Public  School  Fund,  unless  the  duties  assigned  to  the  same  are 
first  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5460. 

Sec.  52.  Obsolete. 

Sec.  53.     Duty  of  county  board  to  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals. 

The  county  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  all  just  and  needful  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
visors, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  kind  of 
reports  they  shall  make  and  their  duties  in  the  care  of  the  school  property. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  investigate  and  pass 
upon  the  moral  character  of  any  teacher  or  school  official  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county,  and  to  dismiss  such  teacher  or  school  official,  if  found 
of  bad  moral  character;  also  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter of  any  applicant  for  employment  in  any  public  school  in  the  county. 
Such  investigation  shall  be  made  after  written  notice  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  to  the  person  whose  character  is  to  be  investigated. 

If  the  superintendent  reports  to  the  board  that  the  work  of  any  teacher, 
principal  or  supervisor  is  unsatisfactory,  or  that  either  is  not  observing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education,  the  board  has  full  authority 
at  any  time  during  the  year  upon  notice  of  ten  days  to  investigate  the 
charges  and  if  sustained  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  supervisor  or 
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principal  to  the  next  lower  salary  in  the  salary  schedule  and  finally  to  dis- 
charge the  same  for  failure  to  perform  the  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  board. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5461. 

Sec.  54.  To  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  summer  schools  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  board  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  professional  growth 
of  the  teachers  while  in  service,  and  to  pass  rules  and  regulations  requiring 
teachers  to  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendent  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  and  for  promoting  community  improve- 
ment, and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  provide  a 
smaller  salary  schedule  for  those  teachers  who  do  not  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  in  this  section. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5462. 

Sec.  55.  The  pay  of  teachers.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  not 
authorize  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  teacher  or  school  official  for  a 
shorter  term  than  one  month,  unless  he  or  she  is  providentially  hindered 
from  completing  the  term. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  monthly  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  salaries  due  teachers  and  other  school  officials,  and 
to  meet  other  necessary  operating  expense. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5463. 

Sec.  56.  Authority  to  borrow.  If  the  taxes  of  the  current  year  are  not 
collected  when  the  salaries  and  other  necessary  operating  expenses  come 
due,  and  the  money  is  not  available  for  meeting  the  necessary  expenses,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners  to  borrow  against 
the  amount  approved  in  the  budget  and  to  issue  short-term  notes  for  the 
amounts  so  borrowed.  The  interest  on  all  such  notes  shall  be  provided  by 
the  commissioners  in  addition  to  the  amount  approved  in  the  budget,  unless 
this  item  is  specifically  taken  care  of  in  the  budget.  But  if  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  willfully  create  a  debt  that  shall  in  any  other  way  cause 
the  expenses  for  the  year  to  exceed  the  amount  authorized  in  the  budget 
without  the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  indebtedness  shall 
not  be  a  valid  obligation  of  the  county,  and  the  members  of  the  board  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  debt  may  be  held  liable  for  the  same. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5464;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  18. 

For  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  borrow  for  the  county  board  of  education,  see 
also  s.  189. 

Sec  57.  A  salary  schedule  for  teachers.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  adopt  a  uniform  graduated  salary  schedule  for  all  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  based 
upon  duties,  training,  experience,  professional  fitness,  and  continued  service 
in  the  same  school  system. 

The  adopted  salary  schedule  shall  be  a  guide  to  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  fixing  all  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  considered  a  fair  salary  schedule  to  be 
presented  in  the  budget  to  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

Every  county  board  of  education,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  school 
system  may  adopt  a  different  salary  schedule,  but  it  likewise  shall  recog- 
nize a  difference  in  salaries  based  on  different  duties,  training,  experience, 
professional  fitness  and  continued  service  in  the  same  school  system,  but  if 
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any  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  city  school 
system  shall  fail  to  adopt  such  a  schedule,  the  State  salary  schedule  shall 
automatically  be  in  force,  and  the  difference  in  salaries  suggested  shall  be 
maintained.  And  the  county  superintendent  shall  not  approve  the  voucher 
of  any  teacher  for  a  salary  higher  than  that  provided  in  the  salary  schedule, 
unless  by  action  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  city  school  a  higher  salary  is  allowed  for  special  fitness,  special  duties, 
or  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Whenever  a  higher  salary  is  thus 
allowed  the  minutes  of  the  board  shall  show  what  salary  is  allowed  and  the 
reason  for  the  same:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  education,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  a  local  tax  district,  may  authorize  the 
committee  and  the  superintendent  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  all  teachers 
of  the  district  from  funds  derived  from  local  taxes,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
board  shall  show  what  increase  is  allowed  each  teacher  in  each  local  tax 
district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5465. 

Sec.  58.  How  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  divide  the  funds  belonging  to  the  county  into  two  classes: 
(1)  those  apportioned  to  districts  for  salaries  for  instructional  service  and 
other  regular  employees  and  (2)  those  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation for  all  other  necessary  expenses  included  in  the  budget  under  current 
expense  fund,  capital  outlay  fund,  and  debt  service  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  funds  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  said  board. 
The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  county  funds  apportioned  to  the  districts  for  the 
six  months  term,  special  tax  funds,  and  supplemental  funds  from  other 
sources  only  on  a  properly  executed  order  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
trict committee,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the 
county  superintendent:  Provided,  however,  all  supplements  on  salaries  pay- 
able during  the  six  months  term  from  local  taxes  shall  be  drawn  on  separate 
vouchers:  Provided,  further,  that  the  county  board  of  education  may  at  any 
time  prohibit  the  district  committee  from  spending  illegally  the  district  funds 
including  the  special  local-tax  funds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5466;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  20. 

Art.  5.    Erection,  Repair  and  Equipment  of  School  Buildings 

Sec.  59.  School  buildings  necessary.  School  buildings,  properly  lighted 
and  equipped  with  suitable  desks  for  children  and  tables  and  chairs  for 
teachers,  are  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  a  six-months  school  term. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  present  these  needs 
each  year  to  the  county  commissioners,  together  with  the  cost,  and  the 
county  commissioners  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  provide  the  funds, 
which  they  upon  investigation  shall  find  to  be  necessary,  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  county  with  buildings  suitably  equipped,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  same. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5467. 

Sec  60.  The  erection  of  schoolhouses.  The  building  of  all  new  school- 
houses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  schoolhouses  over  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  and  by  contract  with  the  county  board  of  education.  But  the  board  shall 
not  be  authorized  to  invest  any  money  in  any  new  house  that  is  not  built  in 
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accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  nor  for  more 
money  than  is  made  available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts  for  buildings 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  all  buildings  shall  be  inspected,  received,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  before  full  pay- 
ment is  made  therefor:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  county 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor  or  any 
regular  employee  to  repair  the  buildings. 

From  any  moneys  loaned  by  the  State  to  any  one  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  erection,  repair  or  equipment  of  school  buildings,  teacherages  and 
dormitories,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may  retain  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  said  loan  until  such  completed 
buildings,  erected  or  repaired,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such  loan  funds, 
shall  have  been  approved  by  such  agent  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
designate:  Provided,  that  upon  the  proper  approval  of  the  completed  build- 
ing the  State  Treasurer,  upon  requisition  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  authorized  and  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  remaining  part  of  said  loan,  to- 
gether with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  loan  at  a  rate  not  less  than  three 
per  cent  on  monthly  balances. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5468;  1925,  c.  221;  149  N.  C.  221;  141  N.  C.  160;  149  N.  C.  120;  190  N.  C.  389. 

Sec.  61.  How  to  secure  suitable  sites.  The  county  board  of  education 
or  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  district  may  receive  by  gift  or  by 
purchase  suitable  sites  for  schoolhouses  or  other  school  buildings.  But 
whenever  any  such  board  is  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  or 
school  building  by  gift  or  purchase,  the  board  shall  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall,  upon  five  days  notice  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  land  is  situated  for  the  appointment  of  three  appraisers, 
who  shall  lay  off  by  metes  and  bounds  not  more  than  ten  acres,  and  shall 
assess  the  value  thereof.  They  shall  make  a  written  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  signed  by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  to  the  clerk  within 
five  days  of  their  appointment,  who  shall  enter  the  same  upon  the  records 
of  the  court.  The  appraisers  and  officers  shall  serve  without  compensation. 
If  the  report  is  confirmed  by  the  clerk,  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  issue  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  or,  if 
a  charter  district,  upon  the  treasurer  of  such  charter  district,  in  favor  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  thus  laid  off,  and  upon  the  payment,  or  offer  of  payment, 
of  this  order,  the  title  to  such  land  shall  vest  in  fee  simple  in  the  corpora- 
tion. Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  appraisers,  including  the 
county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  dis- 
trict, may  appeal  to  the  superior  court  in  term,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure 
the  board  against  such  costs  as  may  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  appeal 
not  being  prosecuted  with  effect.  If  the  lands  sought  to  be  condemned  here- 
under, or  any  part  of  said  lands,  shall  be  owned  by  a  nonresident  of  the 
State,  before  the  clerk  shall  appoint  appraisers  therefor,  notice  to  such  non- 
resident owners  shall  be  given  of  such  proceedings  to  condemn,  by  publica- 
tion for  thirty  days  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  and  if  no 
newspaper  is  published  in  the  county,  then  by  posting  such  notice  at  the 
courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in  the  county  for  the  period 
of  thirty  days:   Provided,  where  sites  have  already  been  acquired  and  addi- 
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tional  adjacent  lands  are  necessary  such  additional  lands  may  be  acquired 
as  in  this  section  provided,  which  lands,  together  with  the  old  site,  shall  not 
exceed  ten  acres.    (C.  S.  5416.) 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5469;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  121,  s.  1;  1929,  c.  307,  ss.  1,  2;  190  N.  C.  753,  756; 
193  N.  C.  519;  197  N.  C.  33. 

Sec.  6  2.  May  sell  school  property.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
any  schoolhouse,  schoolhouse  site,  or  other  public  school  property  has  be- 
come unnecessary  for  public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public 
auction,  after  advertisement  of  twenty  days  at  three  public  places  in  the 
county.  The  board  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and  then  sell  said  school 
property  at  a  private  sale  if  it  can  make  a  more  advantageous  sale  thereby, 
and  the  deed  for  property  sold  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5470. 

Sec.  63.  Deeds  to  property.  All  deeds  to  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  be  registered  and  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
safekeeping,  and  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  keep 
an  index  by  townships  and  school  districts,  of  all  such  deeds  in  a  book  for 
that  purpose. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5471. 

Sec.  64.  Board  cannot  erect  or  repair  a  building  unless  site  is  owned 
by  board.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  make  no  contract  for  the 
erection  or  repair  of  any  school  building,  unless  the  site  on  which  it  is 
located  is  owned  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  deed  for  the 
same  is  properly  registered  and  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
Provided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  board  of  education  to  borrow  from 
the  State  Literary  or  Special  Building  Funds,  for  the  benefit  of  special  char- 
ter districts  and  to  allocate  the  proceeds  of  county  school  building  bonds  be- 
tween special  charter  and  county  schools  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
needs  of  the  charter  schools  and  the  county  schools  at  the  time  when  such 
county  bonds  are  authorized:  Provided  further,  that  the  title  to  the  site  in 
any  special  charier  district  so  aided  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  charter  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5472;  1925,  c.  180,  s.  1;  190  N.  C.  389,  395. 

Sec  65.  Duty  of  board  to  keep  buildings  in  repair.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  to  keep  all  school  buildings  in  good  repair, 
and  to  that  end  it  should  appoint  a  member  of  the  committee  or  some  other 
responsible  person  to  care  for  the  property  during  vacation.  All  principals 
and  teachers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  buildings 
during  the  school  session  and  all  breakage  and  damage  shall  be  repaired 
by  those  responsible  for  the  same,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  have  not  been  properly  cared  for  by  the  principal  and 
teachers,  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  may  reserve  enough  of  the  salary  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  teachers  to  repair  the  damage  permitted  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  principal  and  teachers:  Provided,  principal  and  teachers  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  damages  that  they  could  not  have  prevented  by  reason- 
able supervision  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5473. 
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Sec.  66.  The  duty  of  board  of  education  to  provide  equipment  for 
school  buildings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  pro- 
vide suitable  supplies  for  school  buildings  under  its  jurisdiction,  such  as 
window  shades,  fuel,  chalk,  erasers,  blackboards,  and  other  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  provide  standard  high  schools  with  reference  books,  library,  maps, 
and  equipment  for  teaching  Science  and  the  teachers  and  principal  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  same  during  the  school  term. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5474. 

Sec  67.     State  aid  for  school  libraries.     (See  Sections  3  45,  3  4  6.) 

Sec.  68.  Sanitary  school  privies.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  two  sanitary 
privies  at  each  public  school,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Sanitary 
privies  shall  be  considered  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  each  public  school,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  desks 
and  other  essential  equipment  of  the  school  are  paid  for,  and  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent  to 
make  provision  for  sanitary  privies,  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  provide  the  fund  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and 
either  the  county  board,  the  county  superintendent,  or  the  county  commis- 
sioners may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5475. 

Sec  69.  Type  of  privies  to  be  installed.  The  less  expensive  pit-type, 
as  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  may  be  installed  in  rural 
districts  in  connection  with  the  smaller  school  buildings.  But  the  kind 
of  privy  in  all  buildings  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  children  and  the  community. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5476. 

Sec  70.  Privies  to  be  kept  sanitary.  The  county  board  of  education 
shall  require  of  the  committee  that  the  privies  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  They  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  And  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  expense  fund  wherever  necessary  to  keep  the  privies 
in  a  sanitary  condition. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  and  principals  to  report  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  privies  to  the  committee  of  the  district,  or  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5477. 

Sec  71.  Use  of  school  property.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  and  board  of  trustees  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  school 
buildings  for  civic  or  community  meetings  of  all  kinds  that  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  patrons  of  the  community,  and  the  county  board  of  education  or  the 
board  of  trustees  has  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  shool  property. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5478. 

Sec  7  2.  Provide  good  water  supply.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  eduation  to  make  such  provisions  as  will  give  the  teachers  and 
pupils  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  school  term. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5479. 
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Art.  6.    Creating  and  Consolidating  School  Districts 

Sec.  73.  School  districts.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  main- 
tain in  each  county  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts.  There  may  be 
one  district  for  each  elementary  school  or  there  may  be  two  or  more  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  same  district.  There  may  be  one  district  for  both 
the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  or  a  special  high  school  district  may 
be  created  embracing  two  or  more  school  districts.  But  no  special  high 
school  district  shall  be  created  unless  provisions  are  made  for  conducting 
all  elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  in  the  proposed  special  high 
school  district  the  same  length  of  term.  Whenever  a  special  high  school 
district  is  created  embracing  two  or  more  elementary  schools  the  committee, 
or  board  of  trustees,  of  the  district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located,  shall 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  high  school  that  it  has  over  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

There  may  be  one  district  and  one  school  committee  for  both  races  or  the 
races  may  have  separate  districts  and  separate  school  committees.  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  consult  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of 
each  race  in  fixing  the  boundary  lines  of  school  districts  for  each  race,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  record  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  the  location  of  each  school  district  and  the  boundary 
lines  of  each. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5480;  187  N.  C.  241,  431;  183  N.  C.  570. 

Sec.  73-a.  County-wide  plan  of  organization.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  create  no  new  district  nor  shall  it  divide  or  abolish  a  dis- 
trict, nor  shall  it  consolidate  districts  or  parts  of  districts,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization  as  follows: 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  diagram  or  map  of  the 
county  showing  the  present  location  of  each  district,  the  position  of  each, 
the  location  of  roads,  streams  and  other  natural  barriers,  the  number  of 
children  in  each  district,  the  size  and  condition  of  each  school  building  in 
each  district.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  then  prepare  a  county- 
wide  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  This  plan 
shall  indicate  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  and  how  districts  or  parts 
of  districts  are  proposed  to  be  consolidated  so  as  to  work  out  a  more  advan- 
tageous school  system  for  the  entire  county. 

2.  Before  adopting  the  county-wide  plan,  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  school  committeemen  and  the  boards  of 
trustees  and  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  them  for  their  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. After  receiving  the  advice  of  the  committeemen  and  trustees,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  a  county-wide  plan 
of  organization,  and  no  districts  or  parts  of  any  district,  including  non-local 
tax,  local  tax,  and  special  charter  districts  hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
article,  shall  be  consolidated  or  the  boundary  lines  changed,  unless  the 
consolidation  or  the  change  of  boundary  lines  is  in  accordance  with  the 
adopted  county- wide  plan  of  organization:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  the 
county  board  of  education  deems  it  wise  to  modify  or  change  the  adopted 
plan,  the  board  shall  notify  the  committeemen  and  interested  patrons  and 
give  them  a  hearing  if  they  desire  to  be  heard  before*  any  changes  shall  be 
made. 
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The  meeting  required  to  be  held  before  the  adoption  of  the  county-wide 
plan  shall  be  called,  and  the  notification  required  to  be  given  of  a  contem- 
plated modification  or  change  of  an  adopted  plan  shall  be  given  by  publica- 
tion once,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting  or  the  hearing,  in  a  newspaper 
published  at  the  county-seat,  of  a  notice  addressed  to  those  affected  thereby, 
giving  the  hour  and  day  and  place  of  the  meeting  or  the  hearing  and  the 
purpose  thereof,  and  by  the  mailing  to  or  serving  of  like  notices  upon  all 
committeemen  and  trustees. 

If  no  newspaper  be  published  in  the  county-seat,  such  notice  shall  be 
posted  at  the  courthouse  door  and  at  a  public  place  in  each  township  in  the 
county  ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

No  adoption  or  amendment  of  such  plan  shall  be  held  invalid  or  ineffectual 
because  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  hereof  as  to  the  mail- 
ing or  service  of  notice. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  execute  the 
entire  plan  or  any  part  of  the  same,  but  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
have  no  authority  to  create  a  debt  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  unless  authorized  by  law,  and  if  the  amount  necessary  to  put 
into  operation  all  or  any  part  of  said  plan  shall  be  greater  than  the  amount 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  Operating  and  Equipment  Fund 
for  this  purpose,  the  amount  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  districts  affected  by 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  or  if  the  districts  do  not  guarantee  the  funds  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  the  county 
commissioners,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  put  the 
same  into  operation,  and  if  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  all  or  any 
part  of  the  proposed  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners, 
the  county  board  of  education  shall  then  have  the  authority  to  organize  the 
districts  in  accordance  with  the  county-wide  plan. 

4.  When  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  is  adopted  the  county  board 
shall  notify  the  committeemen  and  boards  of  trustees  as  to  what  part  of 
the  plan  the  board  proposes  to  carry  out  first  and  in  what  order  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan  will  be  considered,  and  the  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  districts  in  which  the  needs  are  greatest,  if  the  funds  for  providing 
the  equipment  are  made  available. 

5.  In  the  event  that  any  child  or  children  of  any  district  or  any  part  of 
a  district  are  without  adequate  school  advantages  and  these  advantages  may 
be  improved  by  transferring  said  child  or  children  to  a  school  or  schools 
in  adjoining  districts,  the  county  board  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 
a  transfer.  But  this  shall  not  empower  the  county  board  of  education  to 
abolish  or  divide  a  district  unless  such  act  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
county-wide  plan  of  organization.  The  temporary  transfer  of  such  child 
or  children  may  be  made  until  such  time  as  the  county-wide  plan  will  pro- 
vide more  advantageously  for  them. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5481;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  121,  s.  2;  192  N.  C.  298,  299;  189  N.  C.  572,  675;  195 
N.  C.  56. 

Sec.  74.  Districts  formed  of  portions  of  contiguous  counties.  School 
districts  may  be  formed  out  of  portions  of  contiguous  counties  by  agreement 
of  the  county  boards  of  education  of  the  respective  counties.  In  case  of  the 
formation  of  such  district,  the  pro  rata  part  of  the  public  school  money 
due  for  teaching  the  children  residing  in  one  county  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  county  board  of  education  of  that  county,  and  paid  to  the  treasurer 
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of  the  other  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  district  so  formed. 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  county  boards  as  to  the  pro 
rata  part  due  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located,  the  evidence  shall 
be  laid  before  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  determine  from  the  evi- 
dence submitted  and  from  the  approved  budget  for  that  school,  on  file  in 
his  office,  the  amount  due,  and  the  pro  rata  part  of  each  county  shall  be 
certified  to  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  joint  school  is  located  may 
recover  by  due  process  of  law  from  the  county  board  of  education  in  the 
other  county  the  amount  due  the  joint  school  for  six  months  from  that 
county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5482. 

Sec.  75.  Consolidation  of  schools  or  school  districts.  The  county  board 
of  education  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  consolidate  schools 
located  in  the  same  district  and  to  consolidate  school  districts,  over  which 
the  board  has  full  control,  whenever  and  wherever  in  its  judgment  the  con- 
solidation will  better  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  or  any 
part  of  it:  Provided,  existing  schools  having  suitable  buildings  shall  not 
be  abolished  until  the  county  board  of  education  has  made  ample  provisions 
for  transferring  all  children  of  said  school  to  some  other  school  in  the  con- 
solidated district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5483;  187  N.  C.  557;  189  N.  C.  110,  112;  184  N.  C.  325,  484;  183  N.  C.  129,  387. 

Sec.  76.  Consolidating  local  tax  districts  having  the  same  rate  of  local 
tax.  The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  con- 
solidate two  or  more  districts,  urban  and  rural,  having  the  same  rate  of 
local  tax  into  one  consolidated  school  district,  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
furnished  to  the  board  that  the  convenience  and  best  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  districts  require  the  consolidation  (except  as  provided  in  section 
79). 

Wherever  three  or  more  local  tax  districts  having  the  same  rate  of  tax 
are  contiguous  or  embrace  contiguous  area  the  county  board  of  education 
is  authorized  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts  by  changing  the  boundary 
lines  and  consolidating  districts  or  portions  of  districts:  Provided,  the 
length  of  the  term  is  not  reduced  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  not 
impaired,  and  that  better  educational  advantages  may  result  to  the  children 
of  each  district  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5484.    See  N.  C.  notes  preceding  section. 

Sec.  7  7.     Consolidating  districts  having  different  local  tax  rates.  The 

county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  consolidate  districts  having  dif- 
ferent local  tax  rates,  but  the  local  tax  rate  that  may  be  levied  in  the  consol- 
idated district  is  the  lowest  tax  rate  voted  in  any  of  the  districts  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  new  consolidated  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5485;  187  N.  C.  769. 

Sec.  78.  Transferring  families  from  non-local  tax  to  local  tax  or  special 
charter  districts.  The  county  board  of  education  may  transfer  from  non- 
local tax  territory  to  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts  an  individual 
family  or  individual  families  who  reside  on  real  property  contiguous  to  said 
local  tax  or  special  charter  districts,  upon  written  petition  of  the  tax-payers 
of  said  family  or  families,  and  there  shall  be  levied  upon  the  property  and 
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poll  of  each  individual  so  transferred  the  same  tax  as  is  levied  upon  other 
property  and  polls  of  said  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5486. 

Sec.  79.  Changing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  special  charter  districts. 
Upon  the  written  petition  of  the  governing  body  of  a  special  charter  district 
the  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  change  the  boundary  line 
between  special  charter  districts  and  local  tax  districts,  and  to  consolidate 
local  tax  districts  with  a  special  charter  district,  but  a  record  shall  be  made 
of  the  petition  in  the  minutes  of  the  governing  body  of  the  special  charter 
district  and  a  record  shall  be  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  stating  that  the  petition  was  received  and  the  request  was  granted. 
Then  the  boundary  line  shall  be  changed  and  the  consolidation  made  and 
properly  recorded,  and  the  new  boundary  line  shall  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
minutes  of  both  boards:  Provided,  that  when  the  tax  rates  are  not  the  same, 
only  the  lower  rate  of  tax  may  he  levied  in  the  whole  territory. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5487;  1925,  c.  150,  s.  1. 

Sec.  80.  The  funds  shall  be  apportioned  so  as  to  encourage  consoli- 
dation. The  apportionment  of  the  State  and  county  public  school  fund 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  consolidation  of  districts  and  the 
elimination  of  small  schools  or  small  districts,  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  refuse  to  apportion  any  part  of  the  State  fund  to  any  school  or 
district  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  fifteen  pupils  or 
to  any  new  school  or  district  created  since  January  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen,  if  the  number  of  districts  or  the  number  of  separate 
schools  in  a  county  has  been  increased  thereby:  Provided,  that  no  district 
shall  be  abolished  if  the  geographical  conditions  are  such  that  the  children 
of  the  district  cannot  be  annexed  to  some  adjoining  district  without  seriously 
limiting  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5488. 

Sec  81.  Provision  for  transportation  of  pupils  in  consolidated  dis- 
tricts. Upon  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  districts  into  one  by 
the  county  board  of  education,  the  said  county  board  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  provision  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  consoli- 
dated district  that  reside  too  far  from  the  schoolhouse  to  attend  without 
transportation. 

An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense  of  such  transportation 
of  pupils  may  be  included  in  the  county  school  budget  submitted  to  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  in  May  of  each  year,  and  when  so  included 
and  approved  by  the  commissioners  it  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary  part  of 
the  operating  expense  of  the  schools,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  therefor,  in  accordance  with 
law.  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  education 
from  arranging  with  any  district  committee  to  pay  a  reasonable  part  of  this 
expense. 

The  cost  of  trucks  and  automobiles  and  all  necessary  repairs  and  operating 
expenses  shall  be  a  legitimate  item  in  the  budget. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5489;  193  N.  C.  379. 

Sec.  82.  School  trucks  and  automobiles  exempt  from  taxation.  All 
trucks  or  automobiles  owned  or  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  education 
and  used  for  transporting  pupils  to  school  or  used  by  school  nurses  or  home 
and  farm  demonstration  agents,  or  county  superintendents  and  supervisors, 
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in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but  all 
such  vehicles  shall  be  duly  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  proper  proof  being  filed  with 
him  that  any  motor  vehicle  for  which  license  is  herein  required  is  owned 
by  the  State  or  any  department  thereof  or  by  any  county,  township,  city, 
or  town  or  by  any  board  of  education,  may  collect  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
for  the  registration  and  numbering  of  such  motor  vehicle. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5490.    See  also  s.  29,  c.  122,  Public  Laws  1927,  as  amended  by  s.  1,  (5.  207,  1929. 

PART  III 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT— POWERS,  DUTIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Art.  7.    Election,  Eligibility  and  General  Duties 

Sec.  83.  Election;  term  of  office.  The  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  county  board  of  education  as  soon  as 
convenient  on  or  after  its  first  meeting  in  April.  He  shall  hold  his  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  election  and  until  his  successor 
is  elected  and  qualified.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  provide  the 
county  superintendent  with  an  office  at  the  county  seat,  and  in  the  county 
courthouse,  if  possible. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5491;  165  N.  C.  89. 

Sec  84.  Eligibility.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  person  of 
good  moral  character,  a  college  graduate,  shall  have  had  two  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching,  or  its  equivalent,  and  shall  be  a  person  of  good 
business  qualifications  and  executive  ability — but  this  section  shall  not,  in 
any  way,  change  the  requisites  for  any  county  superintendent  now  eligible 
for  office,  but  shall  apply  only  to  all  incoming  county  superintendents.  No 
superintendent  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
who  has  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease,  and  before  any  person  is  employed  as  superintendent 
he  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that  he 
has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease.    (New  section.) 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5492;  1929,  c.  243,  s.  18. 

Sec  85.  Election  reported  to  State  Superintendent.  Immediately  after 
the  election  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  chairman 
of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  name,  address,  experience,  and  qualifications  of 
the  person  elected;  and  the  person  elected  shall  report  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent as  soon  as  he  shall  have  qualified,  giving  the  date  of  such  quali- 
fication. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5493. 

Sec  8  6.  Not  to  teach;  to  reside  in  county.  Every  county  superinten- 
dent shall  reside  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  him  to  teach  a  school  while  the  public  schools  of  his  county 
are  in  session,  nor  shall  he  be  regularly  employed  in  any  other  capacity  that 
may  limit  or  interfere  with  his  duties  as  superintendent. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5494. 
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Sec.  87.  To  take  oath  of  office.  The  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office,  shall  take  oath  for  the 
faithful  performance  thereof. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5495. 

Sec.  88.  Vacancies.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5496. 

Sec.  8  9.  Is  secretary  to  county  board.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
be  ex  officio  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education.  He  shall  record 
all  proceedings  of  the  board,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  that  may  be  made 
by  the  board  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  schoolhouses,  sites,  or  dis- 
tricts (which  notices  or  orders  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  serve 
by  mail  or  by  personal  delivery,  without  cost).  He  shall  also  record  all 
school  statistics.  The  records  of  the  board  and  the  county  superintendent 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  board. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5497. 

Sec.  90.  Removal  from  office.  The  county  superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  county  board  of  education  for  immoral  or  disrepu- 
table conduct  or  for  failure  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5498. 

Sec.  91.  Keep  a  record  of  all  deeds.  All  deeds  to  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  be  registered  and  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  safe-keeping,  and  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  shall  keep 
an  index  by  townships  and  school  districts  of  all  such  deeds  in  a  book  for 
that  purpose. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5499. 

Sec  92.  Superintendent's  power  to  condemn  land  for  suitable  sites. 
(For  the  superintendent's  duties  in  this  respect,  see  Section  61.) 

Sec.  93.  Report  on  condition  of  school  buildings.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  inspect  all  school  buildings  or  have  them 
thoroughly  inspected  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  report  their  condi- 
tion to  the  committee  and  to  the  county  board  of  education,  with  such 
recommendations  as  will  make  them  comfortable  and  sanitary. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5500. 

Sec  94.  Attends  meetings  of  State  and  district  associations  of  super- 
intendents. Unless  providentially  hindered,  the  county  superintendent 
shall  attend  continuously  during  its  session  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
association  of  county  superintendents  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district 
association  of  county  superintendents,  and  the  county  board  of  education 
of  his  county  shall  pay  out  of  the  county  school  fund  his  traveling  expenses, 
including  board,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  meeting. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5501. 

Sec  95.  Make  reports  to  State  Superintendent.  The  county  superin- 
tendent shall  make  such  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  are  re- 
quired by  law.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
authority  to  call  on  the  county  superintendent  for  school  statistics  and  for 
reports  on  any  phase  of  the  school  work  or  school  conditions  of  the  county, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion promptly  and  accurately. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5502. 
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Sec.  96.    Appoint  certain  school  committees.     (See  Section  23  2  ) 

Art.  8.    Duty  of  County  Superintendent  Toward  Committeemen, 
Teachers  and  Principals 

Sec.  97.  To  notify  committeemen  of  their  duties.  The  county  superin- 
tendent shall  notify  committees  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  county 
board  of  education  and  their  duties  in  the  school  district.  He  shall  notify 
the  committees,  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  of  the  appropriation  for 
teachers'  salaries,  incidental  and  building  fund,  the  amount  of  the  local 
tax  fund  due  each  district,  the  salary  schedule  in  force  in  the  county,  the 
law  governing  the  payment  of  all  district  funds,  the  duties  of  the  commit- 
teemen in  the  care  and  use  of  school  buildings,  and  all  other  duties  that  may 
be  helpful  in  conducting  the  school  in  each  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5503. 

Sec.  98.  Distributes  blanks  and  books.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  distribute  to  the  various  school  committees  and 
to  teachers  of  his  county  all  blanks,  registers,  report  cards,  record  books, 
bulletins  and  all  other  supplies  and  information  furnished  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  give  instruction  for  proper 
use  of  same. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5504. 

Sec  99.  To  issue  second  or  third  grade  county  certificates.  The  county 
superintendent  may  issue  on  examination  second  and  third  grade  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  only  when  it  is  impossible  for  his  county  to  secure  teachers 
holding  State  certificates,  but  such  certificates  shall  be  merely  permits  to 
teach,  and  shall  be  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued,  and 
shall  be  valid  for  only  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed. 

c.  s.  (Ill),  5505. 

Sec.  100.  Keep  a  record  of  all  teachers.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  the  kind  of 
certificate  held  by  each  teacher,  the  length  of  service,  success  as  a  teacher 
and  the  salary  allowed  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5506. 

Sec.  101.  Approve  the  selection  of  all  teachers.  No  election  of  a  prin- 
cipal, supervisor,  teacher,  assistant,  or  supply  teacher  shall  be  deemed  valid 
until  such  election  has  been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent.  And 
he  shall  not  approve  the  election  of  a  teacher  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  a  committee  or  approved  by  a 
county  superintendent  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  And  no  super- 
intendent shall  approve  the  selection  of  any  teacher  or  principal  for  a  given 
school  year  who  has  willfully  broken  his  or  her  written  contract  with  some 
other  superintendent  for  that  year:  Provided,  a  teacher  shall  have  the  right 
to  resign  her  position  after  giving  thirty  days  notice:  Provided  further,  the 
superintendent  shall  not  approve  the  selection  of  a  teacher  holding  a  second 
or  third  grade  certificate  unless  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  a  resident 
teacher  who  holds  a  higher  certificate. 

c.  S.  (HI),  5507. 

Sec  102.  Approve  the  dismissal  of  teacher.  No  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed by  the  committee  until  charges  have  been  filed  in  writing  with  the 
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county  superintendent  and  approved  by  him:    Provided,  either  the  teacher 
or  the  committee  may  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education, 
c.  S.  (Ill),  550S. 

Sec.  10  3.  Administer  oaths  to  teachers.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  to  teachers  and  all  subordinate 
school  officials  when  an  oath  is  required  of  the  same. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5509. 

Sec.  10  4.  Advise -with  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  advise  with  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  school  organization  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  to  that  end  he  shall  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
education  both  in  his  own  county  and  in  other  counties,  cities,  and  States. 
And  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  shall  co-operate  with  him  in  putting 
into  use  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  school  organization  and  school 
government. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5510. 

Sec.  10  5.  Must  visit  schools.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  re- 
quired to  visit  each  public  school  of  his  county  at  least  twice  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  He  shall  inspect  school  buildings  and  grounds,  in 
order  to  advise  the  committemen  and  county  boards  of  education  as  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  inform  himself  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  several  districts  of  his  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5511. 

Sec.  10  6.  Hold  teachers'  meetings.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
hold  each  year  such  teachers'  meetings  as  in  his  judgment  will  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  school.  He  may,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  supervisors  or  principals,  outline  reading  courses  for  teachers  and  or- 
ganize the  teachers  into  special  study  groups,  and,  if  necessary,  not  exceed- 
ing three  school  days  may  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  superintendent  shall  fail  to  advise  with  his  teachers  and  to  provide 
for  the  professional  growth  of  his  teachers  while  in  service,  the  State  Super- 
intendent shall  notify  the  county  board  of  education,  and,  after  due  notice, 
if  he  shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  in  this  respect,  either  the  county  board 
of  education  may  remove  him  from  office  or  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  revoke  his  certificate. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5512. 

Sec.  107.  May  suspend  teachers.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
have  authority  to  suspend  any  teacher  who  shall  fail,  or  who  may  be  incom- 
petent, to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  super- 
intendent, or  who  shall  willfully  refuse  to  cooperate  in  teachers'  meetings: 
Provided,  any  teacher  who  may  be  suspended  by  the  superintendent  may 
have  the  right  to  appeal  either  to  the  county  board  of  education  or  to  the 
courts. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5513. 

Sec.  10  8.     Duty  of  teachers  to  cooperate.     (See  Section  165.) 

Sec.  10  9.  Director  of  summer  schools.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  have  general  direction  of  the  county  summer  school  for  teachers  of 
his  county:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may  elect  a  special 
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director  of  the  county  summer  school  and  provide  his  compensation  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  summer  schools, 
c.  S.  (Ill),  5514. 

Sec  110.  Illegal  to  keep  in  service  a  teacher  without  a  certificate.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  trustees  or  school  committee  that  re 
ceives  any  public  school  money  from  the  county,  State,  or  district,  to  keep 
in  service  any  teacher,  superintendent,  principal,  supervisor  or  assistant 
superintendent  that  does  not  hold  a  certificate  in  compliance  with  law. 

The  county,  city  or  union  school  superintendent  or  other  officials  are 
forbidden  to  approve  any  voucher  for  salary  of  any  person  employed  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 
town,  or  city  schools,  is  hereby  forbidden  to  pay  out  of  the  school  fund  the 
salary  of  any  such  person:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  temporary  substitute  or  emergency  teachers  under  such 
rules  as  the  county  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5515. 

Sec  111.  Contracts  with  teachers.  No  contract  entered  into  between 
a  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  and  a  teacher  shall  be  valid  until 
the  contract  is  approved  and  signed  by  the  superintendent.  The  contract 
shall  show  the  salary  allowed  and  such  rules  and  regulations  governing 
teachers  in  school  as  the  county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees 
may  direct.  No  voucher  for  the  salary  of  a  teacher  shall  be  signed  by  the 
superintendent  unless  a  copy  of  the  contract  has  been  filed  with  him. 
Wherever  a  teacher  has  been  employed  under  contract  as  herein  provided, 
and  afterward  is  re-elected  to  the  same  or  similar  position  and  no  new 
contract  is  entered  into,  the  old  contract  shall  be  deemed  valid. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5516. 

Sec  112.  How  teachers  shall  be  paid.  When  a  teacher  is  properly 
elected  and  contract  has  been  properly  signed  and  deposited  as  required 
by  law  vouchers  may  be  presented  each  school  month  to  the  county  super- 
intendent signed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  committee.  When  presented 
the  superintendent  shall  approve  the  same  by  countersigning  it,  and  when 
presented  to  the  treasurer  it  shall  be  promptly  paid,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  education  to  provide  a  convenient  means  for  securing  the  signature  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  teachers'  vouchers. 

In  all  union  schools  the  principal  of  the  school  may  present  monthly 
pay  rolls  in  duplicate  of  all  teachers,  signed  by  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  superintendent  may  countersign  the  pay  roll,  and  when 
presented  to  the  treasurer  he  shall  issue  a  check  on  the  county  fund  for 
the  salary  of  any  payable  to  each  teacher:  Provided,  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  keep  in  his  office  a  duplicate  of  the  pay  roll  approved  by  him. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5517;  126  N.  C.  447. 

Sec  113.     When  a  superintendent  may  withhold  the  pay  of  teachers. 

The  county  superintendent  may  refuse  to  sign  the  salary  voucher  for  the 
pay  of  any  teacher,  supervisor  or  principal  who  delays  or  refuses  to  render 
such  reports  as  are  required  by  law.    But  whenever  the  reports  are  delivered 
in  accordance  with  law  the  vouchers  shall  be  signed  and  the  teachers  paid, 
c.  S.  (Ill),  5518. 
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Sec.  114.     Schools   receiving  public  funds  required   to  report.  All 

teachers  and  principals  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  be  required  to  make  to  the  county  superintendent  such  re- 
ports as  the  county  board  of  education  may  direct.  But  the  superintendent 
of  any  city  school  or  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  any  union  school 
in  a  special  charter  district  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  as  are  required  by  him,  and  a  copy  of  all  such 
reports  shall  be  sent  to  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5519. 

Sec  115.     Recommend  classification  of  schools.     (See  Section  35.) 
Sec.  116.     To  recommend  the  location  of  all  high  schools.    (See  Section 
36.) 

Sec  117.  To  report  defective  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  report  through  proper  legal  channels  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  parents,  guardians  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports,  he  shall 
be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above  not  so  re- 
ported. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5520. 

Art.  9.    Duty  of  County  Superintendents  in  Regard  to 
School  Funds 

Sec.  118.  Duty  in  preparing  school  budgets.  The  county  superinten- 
dent shall  keep  the  records  of  his  office  in  such  detail  and  in  such  an  orderly 
way  that  the  information  for  the  budgets  required  by  law  may  be  prepared 
promptly,  and  he  shall  see  that  the  budgets  are  prepared  promptly  and 
accurately,  and  he  shall  so  keep  the  records  in  his  office  so  that  any  county 
official  or  citizen  of  the  county  may  see  what  the  school  in  each  district  is 
costing,  and  what  the  total  cost  is  to  the  county.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
sign  all  budgets  and  to  take  oath  that  the  information  contained  therein  is 
correct. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5521. 

Sec  119.  Duty  to  keep  complete  record  of  finances.  The  county  super- 
intendent shall  keep  in  his  office  a  complete  record  of  the  school  finances 
of  the  county,  what  is  appropriated  to  each  district,  the  division  of  the 
funds  between  the  county  and  the  city,  the  amount  of  loans  from  State 
and  dates  of  payment,  the  amount  of  bond  issues  in  each  district,' the  rate 
of  interest,  date  of  payment,  and  he  shall  so  keep  his  records  that  the  school 
accounts  may  be  audited  with  the  least  expense  to  insure  a  complete  audit 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  keep  the  records  of  the  acts 
of  the  county  board  of  education  so  that  they  may  be  audited  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  remove  him  from  office. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5522. 

Sec  120.  Record  of  local  taxes.  The  county  superintendent  shall  keep 
in  his  office  a  record  of  all  local-tax,  special  charter  and  special  school  taxing 
districts  in  his  county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of  taxable  polls, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  and  the  special  tax  rate  voted 
and  levied  for  schools.  On  or  before  September  first  of  each  year  he  shall 
supply  the  county  treasurer  with  a  complete  list  of  all  such  districts,  and 
the  estimated  amount  of  tax  to  be  collected  in  each  district. 
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The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  each  such  district,  and 
no  part  of  any  funds  belonging  to  one  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other 
district,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  such 
district  to  which  the  funds  collected  belong.  And  no  funds  derived  from 
local  or  special  taxes  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly 
executed  order  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  if  the  treasurer 
shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  outlined  in  this  section,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5523. 

Sec  121.  Record  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  keep  a  record  of  all  fines,  forfeitures 
and  penalties  due  the  school  fund,  and  to  this  end  all  county  officials  that 
in  any  way  handle  such  funds  shall  on  demand  report  the  same  to  the  county 
superintendent;  and  he  shall  see  that  these  funds  are  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5524. 

Sec  122.  Disbursement  of  funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  super- 
intendent to  approve  and  sign  all  vouchers  for  the  disbursement  of  all 
district  funds,  except  the  funds  belonging  to  special  charter  districts,  for 
the  payment  of  which  special  provisions  are  made  by  law.  And  the  treasurer 
shall  honor  no  voucher  that  is  not  first  approved  and  signed  by  the  county 
superintendent  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  And  no  order 
shall  be  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  or  the  secretary  of  the  board 
for  more  money  than  is  apportioned  to  and  raised  by  local  or  special  taxes 
in  that  district  for  the  fiscal  year.  Nor  shall  he  endorse  the  order  of  any 
teacher  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate  as  required  by  law,  nor  for  more 
money  than  the  salary  schedule  in  force  in  the  county  would  entitle  the 
teacher  to  receive. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  secretary  of  the 
board  to  sign  all  vouchers  issued  by  order  of  the  county  board  of  education 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  no  voucher  shall  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  that  is  not  properly  signed. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5525;  167  N.  C.  114,  116. 

PART  IV 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES— THEIR  DUTIES  AND  POWERS 

Art.  10.    In  Non-Local  Tax  Districts 

Sec  123.  Number  and  term  of  office.  There  shall  be  in  each  non- 
local tax  school  district  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board  of  education.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and  the  members 
shall  be  so  elected  that  one  shall  retire  each  year. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5526. 

Sec  124.  When  elected.  The  county  board  of  education  at  its  first 
meeting  in  April  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  shall 
appoint  one  member  of  the  school  committee  in  place  of  the  member  whose 
term  has  expired.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  at  any  time  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  the  county  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5527. 
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Sec.  125.  Eligibility.  Each  school  committeeman  shall  be  a  person  of 
intelligence,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  good  business  qualifications, 
and  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  education. 

In  all  Indian  schools  authorized  by  law  the  committeemen  may  be  selected 
from  Indians  residing  in  the  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5528. 

Sec  126.  Oath  of  office.  Each  school  committeeman  before  entering 
on  the  duties  of  office  shall  take  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof, 
and  this  oath  may  be  taken  before  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5529. 

Sec.  127.  Dismissal  for  cause.  In  case  the  county  superintendent  shall 
have  evidence  at  any  time  that  any  member  of  any  school  committee  is  not 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  is  not  discharging  his 
duties,  he  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  which  shall  thoroughly  investigate  the  charges,  and  shall  remove 
such  committeeman  and  appoint  his  successor,  if  sufficient  evidence  shall 
be  produced  to  warrant  his  removal  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
demand  it. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5530. 

Sec.  128.  Committeemen  cannot  teach.  No  person  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  any  district  committee  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  a  teacher 
of  any  public  school,  or  as  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
should  such  person  be  elected  to  teach  in  any  public  school  or  private  school 
receiving  public  funds  or  as  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education 
before  resigning,  as  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  said  election  is 
hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5531. 

Sec.  129.  Organization  of  committee.  The  school  committee,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  membership  has  been  completed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  elect  from  their  number  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  name  and  address  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  reported 
to  the  county  superintendent  and  recorded  by  him. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5532. 

Sec  130.  How  to  employ  teachers.  The  school  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  teachers  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  a  convenient  time  and  place 
for  this  purpose,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  any  committee  except 
at  regularly  called  meeting  of  such  committee.  No  election  of  any  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  such  election  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  no  contract  for  teachers'  salaries 
shall  be  made  during  any  year  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  office  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  nor  for  more  money  than  accrues  to  the  credit 
of  the  district  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  contract  is  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5533;  50  N.  C.  98;  84  N.  C.  152;  178  N.  C.  364,  365. 

Sec  131.  When  teachers  may  be  suspended.  The  school  committee 
shall  have  authority  to  suspend  or  dismiss  teachers  who  may  be  guilty  of 
any  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  or  who  may  be  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  the  duties  of  a  public  school  teacher  or  who  may  be  per- 
sistently neglectful  of  such  duties,  but  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  until 
charges  shall  have  been  filed  in  writing  with  the  county  superintendent. 
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And  the  county  superintendent  shall  give  the  teacher  at  least  five  days  notice 
in  which  time  he  or  she  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  is  teaching.  And  after  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  the  action  of  the  committee,  if  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent,  shall  be  final:  Provided,  the  teacher  shall  be 
given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5534;  178  N.  C.  364. 

Sec.  132.  Minimum  term  for  which  teacher  can  be  paid.  The  commit- 
tee shall  not  approve  the  voucher  of  a  teacher  for  compensation  for  a  shorter 
term  than  one  month,  unless  the  teacher  is  providentially  hindered  from 
completing  the  term. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5535. 

Sec  133.  How  teacher  shall  be  paid.  In  paying  teachers  the  commit- 
tee shall  give  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  payable 
to  such  teacher,  for  the  full  amount  due  for  services  rendered.  Orders  on 
the  treasurer  shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
and  countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent. 

If  a  committeeman  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  sign  a  teacher's  voucher  or 
order  for  salary  the  county  board  of  education,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  may  order  the  voucher  paid,  and  the  treasurer  shall  honor  such  a 
voucher  if  it  is  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5536. 

Sec  134.    Use  of  school  property.     (See  Section  71.) 

Sec  13  5.  Power  to  contract  with  private  schools.  In  any  school  dis- 
trict where  there  may  be  a  private  school  regularly  conducted  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  unless  it  is  a  sectarian  or  denominational  school, 
the  school  committee  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent  may 
contract  with  the  teacher  of  such  private  school  to  give  instruction  to  all 
pupils  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  in  the 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
without  charge  to  pupils  and  free  of  tuition.  The  amount  paid  such  private 
school  for  each  pupil  in  the  public  school  branches,  based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance,  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  tuition  rates  in  such  school 
for  such  branches  of  study. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5537. 

Sec  13  6.  Powers  as  to  school  property.  The  school  committee  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  all  schoolhouses,  schoolhouse  sites, 
grounds,  books,  apparatus,  or  other  school  property  in  the  district  with  full 
power  to  control  same  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  cause  of  education,  not  in  conflict  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  school  property  adopted  by  the  county  board  of  education: 
Provided,  if  the  committee  is  unable  or  shall  fail  to  take  due  care  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  to  protect  all  property  belonging  to  it,  the  county  board  of 
education  may  designate  some  responsible  citizen  of  the  district  to  have 
special  charge  of  the  property  during  vacation. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5538. 

Sec  137.  Powers  as  to  purchase  of  supplies.  The  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  purchase  the  supplies  necessary  for  conducting  the  schools  and 
for  repairs,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  apportioned 
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for  this  purpose  by  the  county  board  of  education  in  any  one  year.  But 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  school  committees 
the  right  to  make  expenditures  without  the  order  of  the  county  board. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5539. 

Sec.  138.  Reports  to  board  on  schoolhouses  and  school  property.  The 
school  committee  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  county  board  of  education 
as  the  board  may  deem  necessary. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5540. 

Sec.  13  9.  Superintendent  and  committee  keep  records  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  contracts.  The  county  superintendent  shall  keep  by  dis- 
tricts an  itemized  statement  of  all  moneys  apportioned  to  such  district,  the 
amount  received  and  expended  by  each  committee  for  each  school,  and  a 
copy  of  all  contracts  made  by  them  with  teachers.  It  is  the  duty  also  of  the 
committee  to  keep  up  with  the  funds  of  the  district.  It  should  know  what 
the  budget  for  the  district  contains,  in  order  to  know  how  much  money 
is  available  and  how  it  is  spent.  It  is  their  duty  to  know  the  salary  schedule 
and  the  limitations  placed  on  committeemen  in  making  contracts  with 
teachers.  It  is  illegal  for  committeemen  to  employ  teachers  at  a  salary 
higher  than  that  contained  in  the  authorized  salary  schedule.  Therefore, 
when  the  May  budget  is  submitted  it  is  the  duty  of  each  committeeman  to 
examine  it  carefully  to  see  how  much  money  is  allowed  for  teachers'  salaries, 
and  how  many  and  what  grade  of  teachers  may  be  employed  with  the  money 
allowed  in  the  budget. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5541. 

Sec.  140.  Disbursements  of  district  funds.  Every  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  repairs,  school  furnishing,  supplies,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  the  contract  or  order  for  which  having  been  given  by  the  school 
committee,  before  it  shall  be  a  valid  voucher  for  the  county  treasurer, 
shall  be  signed  first  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  school  committee,  then 
by  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5542. 

Sec.  141.  To  care  for  the  sanitation  of  the  school  grounds.  The  dis- 
trict committeemen  are  hereby  required  to  keep  the  school  privies  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  committee  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular 
by  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Failure  of  the  committeemen  to  keep  privies  at  public  schoolhouses  in 
proper  sanitary  condition  or  a  failure  to  notify  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  their  insanitary  condition  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  subject  them  severally  and  personally  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5543. 

Sec.  142.  To  provide  good  water  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
committeemen  to  see  that  the  schools  have  good  water  supply,  and  wherever 
a  school  is  without  a  good  water  supply  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
report  the  condition  to  the  county  superintendent  before,  and  even  after 
the  opening  of  school,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  present  the  need  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  make  such  provision  as  will  give 
the  teachers  and  children  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5544. 
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Sec.  143.     To  obey  the  orders  of  sanitary  committee  or  board  of  health. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  principals,  superintendent,  committee, 
and  all  other  governing  boards  having  authority  over  the  maintenance, 
support  and  conduct  of  a  public  school  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  sanitary  committee  or  board  of  health  for  the  protection  of  health  in 
the  district. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5545. 

Art.  11.    Duties  and  Powers  of  Committeemen  in  Local 
Tax  Districts 

Sec.  144.  How  elected.  Committeemen  in  local  tax  districts  created 
by  and  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  education,  shall  be  elected 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  rules  and  regulations  of  the  county  board  of  education 
as  those  governing  the  acts  of  the  committeemen  in  non-local  tax  districts, 
and  they  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  laws  as  may  hereafter  be  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5546. 

Sec  145.  Number  of  committeemen  in  local  tax  districts.  The  county 
board  of  education  may  in  its  discretion  elect  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  members  to  serve  as  committeemen  in  local  tax  districts.  The 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  be  for  three  years,  but  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
a  majority  of  the  board  shall  not  retire  in  any  one  year,  except  as  a  result 
of  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for  cause. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5547. 

Sec  146.  Joint  employment  of  superintendent  or  principal  by  districts 
in  cities  and  towns.  By  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  governing  board  of  two  or  more  local  tax  or  special  charter 
districts,  including  any  city  or  town,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee in  each  district,  employ  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
such  districts  and  he  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  as  to  such  districts,  and  shall  make  to  the 
county  superintendent  all  reports  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent:  Provided,  the  teacher  so 
employed  shall  hold  or  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  a  superintendent's  certifi- 
cate, and  Provided  further,  the  combined  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superintendent  employed  shall  be  large  enough  to  rank  as  a  city  school 
or  a  union  school  of  sufficient  size  to  entitle  the  authorities  to  employ  a 
superintendent.  If  the  two  districts  do  not  employ  as  many  as  twenty 
teachers,  a  principal  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  this 
section  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5548. 

Sec  14  7.  Money  derived  from  local  taxes.  All  moneys  derived  from 
local  taxes  shall,  upon  collection,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  committee 
of  the  district. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record  of  all  local 
tax  school  districts  in  his  county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of 
taxable  polls,  and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  and  the  special  tax 
rate  voted  and  levied  for  schools.  On  or  before  September  first  of  each 
year  he  shall  supply  the  committee  of  the  district  with  the  estimated  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  the  district,  and  the  balance  or  deficit  from  the 
preceding  year. 
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The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  each  such  district,  and 
no  part  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other 
district  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  the 
local  tax  district  to  which  the  funds  collected  belong.  And  no  local  tax 
district  funds  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly  executed 
order  signed  by  the  committee  and  the  county  superintendent,  and  if  the 
treasurer  shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  outlined  in  this  section,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5549. 

Sec.  148.  Duty  of  sheriff  or  tax  collector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  or  the  tax  collector  in  collecting  the  taxes  of  local  tax  districts  to 
keep  the  funds  of  each  district  separate  from  all  other  funds,  and  when 
public  school  funds  are  deposited  with  the  treasurer,  the  sheriff  or  tax 
collector  shall  specify  which  funds  belong  to  local  tax  districts  and  to  what 
district  the  local  tax  funds  belong. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5550. 

Sec.  149.  Credits  on  tuition  to  non-residents  whose  children  attend  in 
district.     (See  Section  241.) 

Sec.  150.  How  special  tax  funds  are  paid  out.  Orders  on  the  treasurer 
shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  illegal  for  the  county 
superintendent  or  the  county  board  of  education  to  use  any  of  the  local  tax 
funds  for  any  purpose  except  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  permanent 
improvement  of  the  school  within  the  district  in  which  the  tax  is  collected: 
Provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  committee  and  the  county  board 
of  education  the  schools  could  be  organized  on  a  more  economical  basis  by 
transferring  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  to  an  adjoining  local  tax  district 
such  part  of  the  local  taxes  accruing  in  any  such  local  tax  district  as  may  be 
deemed  fair  may  be  used  in  the  adjoining  district  to  pay  the  instructional 
cost  of  the  children  so  transferred. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5551;  1929,  c.  223,  s.  1. 

Sec  151.    How  to  enlarge  local  tax  districts.    (See  Section  226.) 

Sec  152.  How  to  determine  the  rate  of  local  tax  to  be  levied  in  a  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  advise  with  the  county  board  of 
education  as  to  the  rate  of  local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  the  district,  and  upon 
a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  school  committee  of  any  local  tax 
district  and  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  increase  or  reduce  according  to  the  desires  of  the  peti- 
tioners the  tax  levy  in  said  local  tax  district  or  special  charter  district: 
Provided,  the  rate  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  maximum  rate  voted 
by  the  people,  nor  shall  it  be  reduced  below  the  minimum  rate  voted. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5552. 

Sec  153.  Committee  may  provide  for  transportation  of  pupils.  Upon 
the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  local  tax  districts,  the  county  board  of 
education  has  the  authority  to  provide  transportation  for  six  months  out 
of  the  general  county  fund.  The  cost  of  transportation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  local  tax  funds:  Provided,  the  trucks 
may  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5553. 
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Sec.  154.    Rent,  loan  or  sell  school  books.  (See  Sections  340,  341,  342.) 

Sec.  155.     Supply  books  for  indigent  children.     (See  Section  343.) 

Sec.  156.  Loans  to  districts  for  building  schoolhouses.  The  county 
board  of  education  may  make  loans  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  to  local 
tax,  special  charter  or  special  school  taxing  districts,  but  all  such  loans  shall 
be  made  upon  the  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the 
local  tax  or  board  of  trustees  of  special  charter  district,  and  said  petition 
shall  authorize  the  county  board  of  education  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount 
from  the  local  taxes  or  the  county  fund  due  said  district  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments as  they  come  due.  If  the  loan  is  made  without  a  written  petition 
from  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local  taxes  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5554. 

Sec.  157.  How  a  special  charter  district  may  become  a  local  tax  dis- 
trict. The  authorities  of  a  special  charter  district  may  have  the  charter  re- 
pealed, and  the  district  may  become  a  local  tax  district  in  the  following 
manner:  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  school  may  petition 
the  county  board  of  education  to  assume  full  jurisdiction  of  the  special 
charter  district,  and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  grant  the  petition. 
Thereupon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school  shall  convey 
by  deed  the  title  to  all  school  property  of  whatsoever  kind  to  the  county 
board  of  education.  When  the  deed  is  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  the  special  charter  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  special 
charter  district  by  that  act  shall  become  a  local  tax  district,  and  shall  be 
governed  as  all  other  local  tax  districts  are  governed.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school  shall 
expire  with  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  a  district  committee  shall  be 
elected  in  accordance  with  law  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

If  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  district  shall  refuse  to  act, 
then  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  of  a  special  charter  district  may  petition 
the  county  board  of  education  for  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
people  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  charter  and  becoming  a  local  tax 
district.  If  the  county  board  of  education  shall  approve  the  petition,  it 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  shall  call 
an  election  of  the  voters  in  the  special  charter  district.  The  laws  governing 
this  election  shall  be  the  same  as  the  laws  governing  a  local  tax  election. 
Those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  charter  shall  vote  a  ballot  "For  repeal  of 
charter,"  and  those  against  repeal  shall  vote  a  ballot  "Against  repeal  of 
charter."  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  repeal,  the 
district  shall  become  a  local  tax  district,  and  the  property  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  authority  to 
levy  local  taxes  theretofore  voted  by  the  people  of  the  district,  but  the  same 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the 
charter.  Nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  affect  the  validity  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  any  special  charter  or  incorporated  district.  The 
same  shall  be  and  remain  a  charge  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  said 
district  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  it  was  before  the  repeal  of  the 
charter. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5555;  187  N.  C.  431,  434;  192  N.  C.  298. 
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PART  V 
TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Art.  12.    Their  Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Sec.  158.  Required  to  hold  certificates.  All  teachers  and  principals 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  or  in  schools  receiving  public 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  six  months  school  term  shall  be  required 
to  hold  certificates  in  accordance  with  law,  and  no  contract  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teacher  or  principal  is  valid  until  the  certificate  is  secured. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5569. 

Sec  159.  Health  certificates  required  for  teachers.  Any  person  serving 
as  county  superintendent,  city  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  any  other 
employee  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  file  in  the  office  of  super- 
intendent each  year,  before  assuming  his  or  her  duties,  a  certificate  from 
the  county  physician,  or  other  reputable  physician  of  the  county,  certifying 
that  the  said  person  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  any  other  contagious  disease. 

The  county  physician  shall  make  the  aforesaid  certificate  on  a  form  sup- 
plied by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  without  charge 
to  the  person  applying  for  the  certification,  and  any  person  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5556. 

Sec.  160.  How  to  apply  for  a  position.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers,  in 
making  application  for  a  position  to  teach,  first  to  file  the  application  with 
the  superintendent,  stating  the  kind  and  the  number  of  certificate  held, 
when  the  certificate  expires,  experience  in  teaching,  the  position  last  held, 
and  a  statement  that  the  applicant  has  no  contagious  disease.  The  appli- 
cant should  also  state  that  the  applicant,  if  elected,  will  not  break  the  con- 
tract without  approval  of  the  superintendent  who  approved  the  contract, 
without  giving  at  least  thirty  days  notice,  and  that  he  or  she  will  observe  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  county  board 
of  education  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  or  she  is  employed  to  teach. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5557. 

Sec.  161.  When  a  teacher  may  annul  a  contract.  The  teacher  may, 
after  entering  into  a  written  contract,  annul  the  contract  by  giving  the 
superintendent  a  written  notice  of  at  least  thirty  days,  and  the  superin- 
tendent shall  pay  for  the  full  time  the  teacher  has  taught,  provided  the 
teacher  has  taught  as  much  as  twenty  days.  But  if  the  teacher  breaks  the 
contract  without  giving  thirty  days  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  report  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  certificate  held  may  either  be  revoked  or  reduced  to  the  next  lower  grade. 
And  no  other  superintendent  shall  employ  or  recommend  for  employment 
in  any  year  a  teacher  who  has  broken  his  or  her  contract  for  that  year. 
This  section  shall  also  apply  alike  to  principals  and  supervisors. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5558. 

Sec.  162.  How  teachers  are  selected.  All  teachers  shall  be  employed 
by  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
to  teach,  but  no  election  is  valid  in  any  district  without  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent.    The  election  by  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees  shall 
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be  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  when  elected  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees  shall 
enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year.  When 
the  contract  is  signed  by  the  superintendent  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  or  board  of  trustees,  it  is  a  valid  contract  and  the  teacher  is 
properly  elected.  But  no  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  election,  and  no  teacher  who  has  willfully  broken  her  written  contract 
can  again  legally  be  elected  for  that  year. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5559. 

Sec.  163.  How  teachers  may  be  dismissed.  The  school  committee  or 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  may  dismiss  a 
teacher  for  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  in  the  community,  or  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  superintendent,  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  has  authority,  and 
it  is  his  duty,  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  may  prove  himself  or  herself  incom- 
petent or  may  willfully  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pubilc  school 
teacher,  or  who  may  be  persistently  neglectful  of  such  duties.  Every  teacher 
dismissed  for  cause  shall  be  reported  by  the  superintendent  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  he  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  the  certificate  and 
debar  the  teacher  from  teaching  in  any  other  county. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5560. 

Sec  164.  The  salaries  of  teachers.  The  salaries  of  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  a  county  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  education  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent,  unless  the  General  Assembly 
has  given  special  authority  to  some  other  board  to  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  special  charter  districts.  But  the  salary  fixed  for  all  teachers  must  be 
in  accord  with  the  authorized  salary  schedule. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5561. 

Sec.  165.  Duties  of  teachers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to 
maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools;  to  encourage 
temperance,  morality,  industry,  and  neatness;  to  promote  the  health  of  all 
pupils,  especially  of  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades,  by  providing 
frequent  periods  of  recreation;  to  supervise  the  play  activities  during  recess 
and  to  encourage  wholesome  exercise  for  all  children;  to  teach  as  thoroughly 
as  they  are  able  all  branches  which  they  are  required  to  teach;  to  provide 
for  singing  in  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  give  instruction  in  public 
school  music;  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  non-attendance  of  pupils,  and  report 
all  violators  of  the  compulsory  school  law  to  the  attendance  officer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  governing  attendance  and  reports;  and  to  enter  actively 
into  the  plans  of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  professional  growth  of 
the  teachers  of  the  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5562. 

Sec  166.  Power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils.  A  teacher  in  a  school 
having  no  principal,  or  the  principal  of  a  school,  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  any  pupil  who  willfully  and  persistently  violates  the  rules  of  the 
school  or  who  may  be  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  or  who 
may  be  a  menace  to  the  school.  But  every  suspension  for  cause  shall  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  attendance  officer,  who  shall  investigate  the  cause 
and  shall  deal  with  the  offender  in  accordance  with  rules  governing  the 
attendance  of  children  in  school. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5563. 
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Sec.  167.  Duty  to  make  reports  to  superintendent.  Every  teacher  or 
principal  of  a  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  receiving 
aid  from  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  required  to  make  such  reports  as 
are  required  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  county  superintendent 
shall  not  approve  the  voucher  for  the  pay  of  teachers  at  the  end  of  each 
month  until  the  monthly  reports  required  are  made  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  until  the  final  reports  are  made:  Provided,  the  county  superintendent 
may  require  teachers  to  make  reports  to  principals,  and  principals  to  make 
reports  to  the  superintendent. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5564. 

Sec.  168.  The  care  of  the  school  building.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  in  charge  of  school  buildings  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  proper  care  of  public  property,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  due 
care  in  the  protection  of  school  property  against  damage,  either  by  deface- 
ment of  the  walls  and  doors  or  breakage  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  if 
they  shall  fail  to  exercise  a  reasonable  care  in  the  protection  of  property 
during  the  school  day,  they  may  be  held  financially  responsible  for  all  such 
damage,  and  if  the  damage  is  due  to  carelessness  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  or  principal,  the  superintendent  may  hold  those  in  charge 
of  the  building  responsible  for  the  damage,  and  if  it  is  not  repaired  before 
the  close  of  the  term  a  sufficient  amount  may  be  deducted  from  their  final 
vouchers  to  repair  the  damage  for  which  they  are  responsible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  If  any  child  in  school  shall  carelessly  or  willfully 
damage  school  property,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  damage  to  the  parent, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  repair  the  same,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  offense  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5565. 

Sec.  169.  No  teacher  can  serve  as  committeeman,  member  of  county 
board  or  county  superintendent.  No  person  while  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  in  a  private  school  which  receives  money 
from  the  county  school  fund  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education  or  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  nor  shall 
a  teacher  be  allowed  to  teach  school  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  county 
superintendent. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5566. 

Sec.  170.  Teachers  to  make  physical  examination  of  children.  Upon 
receipt  of  instructions,  rules,  and  regulations  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  a  physical  examination 
of  every  child  attending  the  school,  and  enter  on  cards  and  official  forms 
furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  record  of  such  examinations.  The 
examination  shall  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  every  child  shall 
be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  so  arrange  the 
work  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  every  three  years. 

The  teacher  or  principal  shall  transmit  the  record  cards  and  other  blank 
forms  made  by  him  or  her  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
if  any  teacher  or  principal  fails  within  sixty  days,  after  receiving  the  afore- 
said forms  and  requests  for  examination  and  report,  to  make  such  examina- 
tion and  report  as  herein  provided,  the  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  guilty 
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of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5567. 

Sec.  171.  Principal  of  a  union  school.  The  principal  of  a  union  school 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school,  and  all  teachers  in  both  the  high 
school  and  in  the  elementary  school  departments  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
principal.  He  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
superintendent,  to  grade  and  classify  the  pupils,  outline  study  courses  for 
teachers,  and  exercise  discipline  over  the  pupils  of  the  school.  He  shall 
make  all  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  give  suggestions  to 
teachers  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  school.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  teacher  in  a  union  school  to  cooperate  with  the  principal  in 
every  way  possible  to  promote  good  teaching  in  the  school  and  a  progressive 
community  spirit  among  its  patrons. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5568. 

PART  VI 

REVENUE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Art.  13.    How  to  Estimate  Amount  Necessary  for  Six 
Months  Term 

Sec.  172.  Duty  of  county  board  of  education  and  county  commis- 
sioners. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  each 
county  to  make  a  fair  estimate  in  accordance  with  law  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  six  months  school  term,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  determine  and  provide  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  six  months  in  accordance  with  law.  And 
either  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  members  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  failing  to  perform  their  respective  duties 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5585. 

Sec.  173.  The  equalizing  fund.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  an- 
nually from  the  State  public  school  fund,  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  an  amount  sufficient  to  equalize  as  near  as  may  be  the  financial  burden 
of  supporting  a  six  months  school  term  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
This  fund  shall  be  designated  "The  State  Equalizing  Fund,"  which  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  counties  needing  aid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  the  counties  receiving  aid  to  improve  their  schools 
by  securing  efficient  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and  well 
trained  teachers. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5586. 

Sec.  174.  The  May  budget.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  fix  a 
date  during  the  month  of  May  when  the  school  budget  for  all  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  the  next  ensuing  year  shall  be  prepared.  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  notify  the  board  or  boards  of  trustees  of  the  special 
charter  districts  to  prepare  their  budgets  for  the  six  months  school  term 
and  present  the  same  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  education 
for  preparing  the  May  budget.  Said  board  shall  also  notify  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  date 
of  meeting  that  the  school  budget  for  the  next  ensuing  year  is  to  be  pre- 
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pared  and  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  a  representative 
selected  by  the  commissioners  is  required  by  law  to  be  present  and  sit  with 
the  county  board  of  education  when  the  May  budget  is  prepared.  But  if 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  its  representative  shall  fail  to  attend 
said  meeting  after  being  duly  notified,  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
have  authority  to  proceed  and  prepare  the  budget  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

If  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  the  budget  is  not  completed  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  county  board  for  preparing  the  May  budget,  said  board 
may  appoint  a  later  date  and  notify  the  board  or  boards  of  trustees  and  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  later  date  selected.  The  budget  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  county  board  of  education  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  shall  set  forth  the  total  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  all  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  six  months,  including  the  special  charter  districts,  and  it 
shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
county  board  of  education  and  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5595. 

Sec.  175.  Contents  of  the  May  budget.  The  May  budget  prepared  by 
the  county  board  of  education  shall  provide  three  separate  school  funds  (a) 
a  current  expense  fund,  (b)  a  capital  outlay  fund,  and  (c)  a  debt  service 
fund. 

(a)  The  current  expense  fund  shall  include:  (1)  expenses  of  general  con- 
trol— per  diem  of  board  of  education,  salaries  of  superintendent,  attendance 
officer,  and  clerical  assistants,  travel  and  communication,  office  supplies  and 
expense,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  general  control;  (2)  instructional 
service — salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  and  any  other  nec- 
essary items  of  instruction ;  (3)  operation  of  school  plant — wages  of  janitors 
and  other  employees,  fuel,  toater,  light  and  power,  janitors'  supplies,  expenses 
for  care  of  grounds,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  operation;  (4)  mainte- 
nance of  plant — upkeep  of  grounds,  repair  of  buildings,  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing  equipment,  instructional  apparatus, 
furniture,  and  other  equipment,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance; (5)  fixed  charges — rent,  insurance  and  other  necessary  fixed  charges; 
(6)  auxiliary  agencies — replacement  of  and  repair  of  library  books,  transpor- 
tation of  pupils,  and  other  necessary  auxiliary  activities. 

(b)  The  capital  outlay  fund  shall  provide  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,  including  dormitories  and  teachers'  homes,  im- 
provement of  new  school  grounds,  alteration  and  addition  to  buildings,  in- 
stallation of  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing,  purchase  of  furniture,  including 
instructional  apparatus  of  new  buildings,  office  equipment,  acquisition  of 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  for  the  better 
operation  and  administration  of  schools,  and  other  necessary  capital  outlay. 

(c)  The  debt  service  fund  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  loans  due 
the  State,  the  interest  and  principal  on  bonds,  payments  to  the  sinking  fund, 
payment  of  district  indebtedness  for  schools  assumed  by  the  county,  appor- 
tionment to  districts  voting  bonds  or  to  districts  borrowing  from  the  county 
board  of  education  and  all  other  indebtedness  which  is  payable  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  prepared. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5596;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  1. 
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Sec.  17  6.    How  to  estimate  the  current  expense  fund.    It  shall  be  the 

duty  of  the  county  board  of  education,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the 
current  expense  fund  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  May  budget,  to  set  forth  on 
blanks  supplied  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  actual 
salary  paid  each  teacher  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  the  proposed 
salaries  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  number  of  additional  teachers  needed 
in  each  school.  It  shall  also  exhibit  the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  each 
teacher,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  district  for  the  previous 
year,  and  such  other  information  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  require.  The  number  of  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing  year 
in  each  school  shall  be  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the 
previous  year,  as  given  below:  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  enlarge- 
ment or  consolidation  of  a  district,  the  superintendent  shall  add  to  the 
attendance  of  said  district  the  number  of  children  transferred  who  were 
attending  school  the  previous  year.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  population,  the  superintendent  shall  estimate  said  increase  that  may 
attend  school  for  the  year  and  allow  the  same  in  estimating  the  attendance 
for  said  school. 

(a)  In  each  elementary  school:  Not  more  than  one  teacher  shall  be  al- 
lowed, except  as  follows:  Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous 
year  was  at  least  thirty,  two  teachers  may  be  allowed,  but  the  commissioners 
may  not  be  compelled  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  second  teacher,  except 
when  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  at  least  forty. 
Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  sixty-five,  three 
teachers  shall  be  considered  reasonable,  and  wherever  the  average  attendance 
for  the  previous  year  was  one  hundred,  four  teachers  shall  be  considered 
reasonable.  And  one  additional  teacher  for  every  thirty-five  additional  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous  year  shall  be  considered  reason- 
able.   (See  1929,  c.  243,  s.  16.) 

(b)  In  each  high  school:  One  whole-time  teacher  for  the  high  school 
grades  may  be  allowed  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  twenty;  two  teachers  may  be  allowed 
wherever  the  average  attendance  was  thirty;  three  teachers  may  be  allowed 
wherever  the  average  attendance  was  forty- five;  four  teachers  may  be  al- 
lowed for  seventy  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  and  one  additional 
teacher  may  be  allowed  for  every  thirty  additional  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance.    (See  1929,  c.  243,  s.  17.) 

(c)  Wherever  the  total  number  of  teachers  and  the  total  estimated 
current  expense  fund  for  the  ensuing  year  are  not  greater  than  the  total 
actual  salaries  paid  or  authorized  by  law  for  the  previous  year,  the  amount 
shall  not  be  considered  excessive.  Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the 
previous  year  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  the  number  provided  in  the  budget  is  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  needed 
extra  teachers  at  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  the  previous 
year  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  and  necessary:  Provided,  the  term  "legal 
salaries  for  the  previous  year"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  salaries  for 
the  county  six-months  term  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  salary  schedule. 

(d)  The  per  diem  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  and  other  school  officials  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  legitimate  items  of  expense  in  the  budget. 
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The  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund  for  the  county  schools  having 
been  determined,  and  the  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund  for  special 
charter  districts  having  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  177  of  this  article,  the  total  for  the  county  and  the  special  charter 
districts  shall  constitute  the  total  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  if  the  amount  is  approved  by  the  commissioners  they 
shall  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  produce  the  amount  clear  of  all  fees,  commis- 
sions, rebates,  losses  and  cost  of  collection. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5597;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  2. 

Sec.  177.  How  to  estimate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  superintendents  for  the  special  charter  or  city  schools.  The 

salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents  for  special 
charter  districts  shall  be  estimated  as  follows:  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  incorporate  the  budget  of  the  special  charter  districts  in  the  county 
budget  and  allow  the  actual  salary  for  six  months  in  accordance  with  the 
adopted  salary  schedule  for  each  teacher  permitted  under  section  176  of  this 
article.  In  all  counties  where  the  schools  of  a  special  charter  district  are 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  county  system,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  and  pupils  living  outside  the  special  charter 
district  are  permitted,  as  the  county  board  of  education  may  direct,  to 
attend,  free  of  all  tuition  charges,  the  amount  of  the  salary  budget  of  said 
special  charter  district  shall  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  the  budget  for 
any  other  district  school  of  the  county  is  estimated. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  all  special  charter  districts  may  petition  the 
board  of  education  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  school  or  schools 
within  the  special  charter  district.  When  such  a  petition  is  presented,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  grant  the  petition,  and  the  school  or  schools 
within  the  district  shall  be  governed  as  all  other  schools  in  local  tax  dis- 
tricts are  governed:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  change  the  method  of  electing  the  board  of  trustees  unless 
the  charter  is  surrendered  and  the  title  to  the  property  is  transferred  to  the 
county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5598;  1925,  c.  138,  s.  1:  1927,  c.  239,  s.  3. 

Sec.  178.  How  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund, 
the  capital  outlay  fund  and  the  debt  service  fund.  All  poll  taxes,  fines,  for- 
feitures, penalties,  and  all  public  school  revenues  of  the  county  not  other- 
wise appropriated  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  current  expense  fund 
authorized  in  section  175,  subsection  (a)  of  this  article,  except  as  otherwise 
provided.  After  the  county  board  of  education  has  determined  in  accordance 
with  law  the  total  current  expense  for  county  schools  and  the  salaries  for 
charter  districts  and,  in  addition,  has  determined  the  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service  needs  for  the  county  schools  for  the  year,  the  basis  of  the  amounts  to 
be  included  in  the  May  budget  for  the  special  charter  districts  in  addition  to 
salaries  shall  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  From  the  total  current  expense  fund  shall  be  deducted  (a)  salaries  of 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents,  and  (&)  all  current 
expenses  for  general  control.  This  balance  shall  be  the  remainder  of  the 
current  expense  fund  for  schools  other  than  special  charter  districts.  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  allow  for  current  expense,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  same  per  capita  amount  per  pupil  enrolled  for  the 
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previous  school  yea?-  to  the  special  charter  districts  that  is  allowed  to  all  the 
other  schools  of  the  county. 

(2)  From  the  total  capital  outlay  fund  provided  for  county  schools  shall 
be  deducted  (a)  all  revenue  for  capital  outlay  for  a  specific  district  or  dis- 
tricts and  (b)  items  financed  by  long  term  loans  or  bonds  and  all  other  non- 
revenue  receipts,  including  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  property. 
On  the  basis  of  the  balance  thus  determined,  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  allow  for  capital  outlay  the  same  per  capita  amount  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  the  previous  school  year  to  the  special  charter  districts  that  is  allowed  to 
all  other  schools. 

(3)  When  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  determined  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  be  raised  from  county  funds  for  debt  service  for  all  schools 
other  than  special  charter  districts  and  local  tax  districts  voting  bonds  or 
borrowing  from  the  county  board  of  education  in  whole  or  in  part  for  pro- 
viding suitable  building  or  buildings  for  said  district  for  the  six  months 
school  term,  said  board  shall  allow  for  the  debt  service  fund  the  same  per 
capita  amount  per  pupil  enrolled  for  the  previous  school  year  to  the  special 
charter  dist?'icts  and  to  districts  voting  bonds  or  borrowing  from  the  county 
board  of  education  for  said  building  purposes  that  is  alloived  to  all  the  other 
schools  of  the  county:  Provided,  the  amount  allowed  for  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  actual  debt  service  need  of  said  school  districts  in  any  year.  If 
the  amount  derived  or  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  mentioned  above  in 
this  section  is  insufficient  for  these  funds  the  commissioners  are  authorized 
to  levy  an  additional  tax  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  each  fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5599;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  4. 

Sec.  179.  The  debt  service  fund.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
set  forth  in  the  budget  the  amounts  of  the  interest  and  installments  on  all 
loans  due  the  State,  and  of  all  interest  and  installments  on  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  that  may  fall  due.  This  shall  be  a  separate  item 
in  the  budget,  and  the  commissioners  shall  levy  annually  a  tax  sufficiently 
clear  of  all  fees,  commissions,  rebates,  delinquents  and  the  cost  of  collection 
to  repay  the  same,  and  if  the  taxes  are  not  collected  when  the  repayments 
fall  due  the  commissioners  shall  borrow  the  money  and  place  the  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  county  board  of  education,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, may  include  in  the  debt  service  fund  in  the  budget,  the  indebted- 
ness of  all  districts,  including  special  charter  districts,  lawfully  incurred  in 
erecting  and  equipping  school  buildings  necessary  for  the  six  months  school 
term;  and  when  such  indebtedness  is  taken  over  for  payment  by  the  county 
as  a  whole  and  the  local  districts  are  relieved  of  their  annual  payments,  then 
the  county  funds  provided  for  such  purposes  shall  be  deducted  from  the  debt 
service  fund  prior  to  the  division  of  this  fund  among  the  schools  of  the 
county  as  provided  in  this  section. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5600;  1925,  c.  180,  s.  6;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  5. 

Sec  180.  The  May  budget  completed.  The  completed  May  budget  shall 
be  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  copy  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  copy  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  each  year.  If  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  approve  the  total  amount  of  the  budget, 
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it  shall  levy  sufficient  rates,  after  deducting  the  amount  to  be  received  from 
the  State,  to  produce  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  budget,  and  if  the  tax  rate 
levied  fails  to  produce,  clear  of  all  commissions,  fees  and  costs  of  collections, 
the  amount  approved  in  the  budget,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  com- 
missioners to  supply  the  deficit  either  out  of  the  general  county  fund  or  by 
borrowing  in  accordance  with  law. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5G01;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  7. 

Sec.  181.  The  November  budget.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  of  each  year  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  all  special  charter  school  districts  shall  prepare  a  budget,  on  blanks 
furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth 
the  names  and  numbers  of  teachers  actually  employed  in  each  district  in  the 
county,  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  the  salary  paid,  and  all  other  informa- 
tion asked  for  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  No- 
vember budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  ascertain 
whether  the  teachers  are  properly  certificated,  whether  the  number  of  teachers 
is  excessive,  and  whether  the  authorized  salary  schedule  is  observed.  The 
county  shall  settle  with  the  special  charter  districts  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
accordance  with  the  corrected  budgets  and  the  State  equalizing  fund  shall 
be  finally  apportioned  in  accordance  with  such  corrected  budgets. 

The  checked  and  approved  November  budget  shall  exhibit  the  legal  salary 
due  to  each  teacher  according  to  the  State  salary  schedule  and  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  district  is  entitled.  A  copy  shall  be  returned  to 
the  county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  as  the  case  may  be  to  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  And  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  estimated  maximum  amount  of  the  equalizing  fund  shall  be  paid  to  a 
county  until  the  November  budget  is  approved,  and  if  it  shall  appear  at  any 
time  that  the  superintendent  refuses  to  observe  the  law  providing  a  uniform 
salary  schedule,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify 
the  chairman  of  said  board  which  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  said 
superintendent  from  office. 

After  the  November  budget  is  checked  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  county 
has  provided  for  its  part  of  the  budget,  and  the  amount  of  the  equalizing 
fund  submitted  to  the  county  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  budget, 
then  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pay  in  full  the  amount  it  specified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  counties  before  the  taxes 
for  the  year  have  been  collected. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5602;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  8. 

Art.  14.    Powers,  Duties,  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  in  Providing  Funds  for  Six  Months  Term 

Sec.  182.  Duty  to  provide  funds  for  six  months  term.  The  board  of 
county  commissioners  shall  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the 
schools  for  six  months,  and  the  May  budget  submitted  to  the  commissioners 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct  unless  it  is  formally  rejected  by  the  com- 
missioners within  thirty  days  after  presentation,  and  an  entry  is  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  board  stating  the  time  when  it  was  rejected  and  the 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  the  chairman 
of  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5603. 
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Sec.  183.     Commissioners  required  to  raise  full  amount.     When  the 

budget  is  accepted  by  the  commissioners,  or  by  the  order  of  the  court,  the 
commissioners  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to 
raise  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  budget  or  the  order  of  the  court.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year  if  it  shall  appear  according  to  the  audit  required  by  law  that 
the  amount  of  money  actually  received  by  the  treasurer,  clear  of  all  fees, 
commissions,  rebates,  etc.,  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  schools  for  the  year  the  county  commissioners  shall  provide  the  neces- 
sary amount  and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5604;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  9. 

Sec.  184.  What  the  commissioners  may  require  of  county  board  of 
education.  The  commissioners  or  a  representative  selected  by  them  shall 
sit  with  the  county  board  of  education  when  the  May  budget  is  being  pre- 
pared, and  whenever  the  commissioners  or  their  representative  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  budget,  or  any  item  in  the  same,  it  may 
require  the  county  board  of  education  to  compare  the  salaries  of  teachers 
as  estimated  in  the  May  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  with  the  actual  salaries 
authorized  by  law  in  the  approved  November  budget  for  the  current  school 
year,  and  to  give  the  cause  of  the  increase,  district  by  district,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  salaries  of  the  current  school  year  as  authorized  by 
law  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  proposed  salaries  for  the  ensuing 
school  year. 

It  may  require  in  similar  detail  a  statement  of  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  the  remainder  of  the  current  expense  fund  and  the  capital  outlay 
fund  for  the  two  years.  It  may  require  the  county  board  of  education  to 
show  that  existing  debts  were  incurred  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  the  county  commissioners  hereafter  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debt, 
other  than  loans  from  the  State,  incurred  by  the  county  board  of  education 
in  excess  of  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  May  budget,  unless  the  making  of 
the  debt  was  approved  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners  a  list  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  of  the  county  and  of  local  tax  districts, 
and  a  certified  statement  of  all  loans  derived  from  the  State  together  with 
the  amount  of  the  annual  payments. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5605;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  10. 

Sec.  185.  Where  commissioners  have  no  discretion.  The  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  required  to  levy  annually  a  tax  sufficient  to  repay  interest 
and  installment  on  all  loans  from  the  State,  and  interest  and  installments 
on  bonds  and  notes  falling  due  according  to  the  debt  service  fund  as  set  forth 
in  the  approved  May  budget.  And  this  shall  be  a  separate  tax,  and  if,  after 
all  interest  and  installments  are  paid  each  year,  any  balance  that  may  re- 
main shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer,  and  it  shall  be  applied  the 
following  year  to  the  repayment  of  interest  and  installment  on  loans.  But 
if  the  amount  secured  from  this  tax  is  not  sufficient  for  these  needs  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  borrow  any  amount  needed  to  meet  these 
payments. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5606;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  11. 

Sec.  186.  Require  county  board  to  publish  May  budget.  The  commis- 
sioners before  approving  the  May  budget  may  require  the  county  board  of 
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education  to  publish  the  same  in  some  leading  newspaper  published  or  cir- 
culating in  the  county,  and  when  so  published  it  shall  set  forth  the  cost, 
district  by  district,  and  the  amount  of  the  increase  for  each  district  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  increase,  and  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  May  budget  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  out  of  the  general 
county  fund. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5607. 

Sec.  187.  Procedure  in  cases  of  disagreement  or  refusal  of  county 
commissioners  to  levy  school  taxes.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund,  the  capital  outlay  fund,  and 
the  debt  service  fund,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  sit  in  joint  session  and  each  board  shall  have  one  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  these  amounts  in  the  budget.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  board  shall  cast  the  vote  for  each  board.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie,  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  act  as  arbitrator  upon 
the  issues  arising  between  said  two  boards,  and  shall  render  his  decision 
thereon  within  ten  days.  But  either  the  county  board  of  education  or  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  hearing  the  case  on 
appeal  to  find  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund,  the 
capital  outlay  fund,  and  the  d^ebt  service  fund,  which  findings  shall  be  con- 
clusive; and  he  shall  give  judgment  requiring  the  county  commissioners  to 
levy  the  tax  which  will  provide  the  amount  of  the  current  expense  fund,  the 
capital  outlay  fund,  and  the  debt  service  fund  which  he  finds  necessary  to 
maintain  the  schools  for  six  months  in  every  school  district  in  the  county. 
Any  board  of  county  commissioners  failing  to  obey  such  order  and  to  levy 
the  tax  ordered  by  the  court  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  all  papers  and  records  relating 
to  the  case  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  record  for  consideration  by  the 
court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5608;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  12;  174  N.  C.  469;  182  N.  C.  571;  187  N.  C.  710,  712. 

Sec.  188.  Commissioners  may  demand  a  jury  trial.  The  county  com- 
missioners shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  issues  tried  by  a  jury,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  current  expense  fund,  and  the  capital  outlay  fund,  which  jury 
trial  shall  be  set  at  the  first  succeeding  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  business  of  the  court:  Provided,  that 
if  the  judge  holding  the  court  shall  certify  to  the  Governor,  either  before 
or  during  such  term,  that  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  other  business, 
the  public  interests  will  be  best  served  by  not  trying  such  action  at  said 
term,  the  Governor  shall  immediately  call  a  special  term  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  said  county  to  convene  as  early  as  possible  and  assign  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  or  an  emergency  judge  to  hold  the  same,  and  the  said 
action  shall  be  tried  at  such  term.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for 
its  determination  the  issue  as  to  what  amount  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
schools  for  six  months,  and  they  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
needed  and  the  amount  available  from  all  sources  as  provided  by  law.  The 
final  judgment  rendered  in  such  action  shall  be  conclusive  and  the  county 
commissioners  shall  forthwith  levy  taxes  in  accordance  with  such  judgment, 
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otherwise  those  who  refuse  so  to  do  shall  be  in  contempt  and  may  be  punish- 
able accordingly:  Provided,  that  in  case  of  a  mistrial  or  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  would  result  in  a  delay  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  for 
levying  the  taxes  for  the  year,  the  judge  shall  order  the  commissioners  to 
levy  for  the  ensuing  year  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  service  fund,  and 
to  produce,  together  with  what  may  be  received  from  the  State  Public  School 
Fund  and  from  other  sources,  an  amount  for  the  current  expense  fund  equal 
to  the  amount  of  this  fund  for  the  previous  year. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5609;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  14;  187  N.  C.  710. 

Sec.  18  9.  Commissioners  authorized  to  borrow  money.  The  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  the  schools  of  the  county 
and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education,  as  follows: 
Whenever  the  amount  provided  in  the  budget  shall  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  absolute  needs  of  running  a  six  months  school  term  and  providing  equip- 
ment for  same,  or  paying  existing  indebtedness  for  said  purpose  and  the 
county  commissioners,  after  investigating,  shall  find  as  a  fact  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary,  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  the  neces- 
sary amount  and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  levy  sufficient 
taxes  for  the  next  ensuing  year  to  repay  money  so  borrowed  in  addition  to 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  county 
commissioners  may  issue  notes  of  the  county  for  money  so  borrowed. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5610. 

Sec.  190.  Commissioners  to  require  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties 
paid  to  treasurer.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  require  all 
clerks  of  all  State  and  municipal  courts,  justices  of  the  peace  and  all  other 
clerks  or  officials  having  in  custody  the  records  of  any  city  or  town  in  the 
State,  to  furnish  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  commissioners 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  that  have  come  into 
their  hands  or  that  have  been  recorded  or  should  have  been  recorded  in  the 
books  kept  by  them.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 
to  require  all  officials  collecting  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  to  pay  over 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  monthly  and  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  said  officials  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  they  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  court  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5611. 

Sec  191.  Commissioners  to  estimate  what  per  cent  the  school  fund  is 
of  the  total  county  fund.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
furnish  the  county  board  of  education,  as  soon  as  the  tax  books  for  the  year 
are  complete,  a  statement  showing  what  per  cent  the  school  fund  is  of  the 
total  county  fund  and  at  least  this  same  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  taxes  as 
they  are  collected  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5612. 

Sec.  192.  Commissioners  require  sheriff  to  settle.  Every  sheriff  or  tax 
collector  shall  deposit  the  county  and  other  local  taxes  collected  by  him 
with  the  county  treasurer  as  often  as  he  shall  collect  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session at  any  one  time  a  sum  equal  to  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 
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On  or  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  sheriff  in  settling  with  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  exhibit  the  total  amount  of  the  school 
fund  from  all  sources  received,  the  net  amount  paid  over  to  the  county  treas- 
urer, and  the  net  amount  due  each  of  the  following  funds:  (1)  The  current 
expense  fund,  (2)  the  capital  outlay  fund,  and  (3)  the  debt  service  fund. 
The  sheriff  shall  also  exhibit  the  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  due  because 
of  insolvent  polls,  releases,  errors,  and  rebates  allowed  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  and  other  causes  for  failure  to  collect  the  entire 
amount  of  the  taxes  due,  and  the  sheriff  shall  furnish  to  the  county  board  of 
education  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  with  the  county  commissioners,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  a  complete  itemized  copy  of  his  statement;  and  the 
State  Auditor  shall  prepare  and  furnish  free  of  cost  to  the  sheriff  or  the 
county  commissioners,  blanks  on  which  the  sheriff  shall  make  his  final  re- 
port to  the  county  commissioners.  Said  blanks  shall  set  forth  the  items 
specified  above  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  settlement  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5613;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  15. 

Art.  15.    The  Treasurer:  His  Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  in 
Disbursing  School  Funds 

Sec.  193.  Treasurer  shall  disburse  funds.  The  county  treasurer  of 
each  county  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  school  funds  in  his  county.  He 
shall  receive  and  disburse  all  public  school  funds  and  shall  keep  the  same 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  funds.  In  all  counties  in  which  the 
office  of  county  treasurer  has  been  abolished  all  banks  or  other  corporations 
handling  public  school  funds  shall  be  required  to  keep  the  same  accounts,  per- 
form the  same  duties  as  required  of  the  county  treasurer,  and  to  give  the 
same  bond  and  make  the  same  reports  as  are  required  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5614. 

Sec.  194.  Operation  of  county  school  budget.  (a)  Duty  of  county 
board  of  education.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  file  with  the  county  board  of  commissioners  a  writ- 
ten statement  shoiving  the  condition  of  the  annual  six  months  school  budget 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month.  This  statement  shall  also  include  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenditures  which  ivill  be  made  during 
the  current  month  from  the  six  months'  school  budget.  In  like  manner  each 
special  charter  district  shall  prepare  and  file  with  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion a  similar  statement,  which  shall  be  the  guide  in  determining  for  the 
special  charter  district  the  amount  which  shall  be  included  in  the  monthly 
statement  of  cash  needs:  Provided,  that  if  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  deem  to  be  unreasonable  the  amount  estimated  as  the  cash  needs  of 
said  district  for  a  current  month,  the  county  commissioners  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  approved  budget  for  such 
disti'ict  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  of  the  constitutional  school 
term:  Provided,  further,  that  no  payment  to  special  charter  district  shall  be 
made  until  a  copy  of  the  audit  for  the  previous  year  for  the  special  charter 
district  has  been  filed  as  provided  by  law. 

(b)  Duty  of  county  board  of  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  to  provide  when  and  as  needed  the  funds 
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necessary  to  meet  the  monthly  expenditures  as  set  forth  in  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  county  board  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  budget. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5615;  1925,  c.  138,  s.  2;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  16. 

Sec.  195.  Action  against  the  treasurer  to  recover  funds.  After  final 
settlement  with  the  sheriff,  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  part  of  the  public 
school  fund  received  by  the  county  treasurer  has  not  been  properly  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  board  of  education,  either  the  county  board 
of  education  or  the  special  charter  district  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  bring  action  on  the  treasurer's  bond  to  recover  any  part  of  the 
fund  still  belonging  to  the  respective  board.  If  the  county  treasurer  fails 
to  perform  his  duties  as  herein  and  above  prescribed,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5616. 

Sec  19  6.  Treasurer  to  keep  separate  record  of  local  taxes  received. 
(See  Section  147.) 

Sec.  197.  How  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  divide  the  funds  belonging  to  the  county  into  tivo  classes: 
(1)  those  apportioned  to  districts  for  salaries  for  instructional  service  and 
other  regular  employees  and  (2)  those  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation for  all  other  necessary  expenses  included  in  the  budget  under  current 
expense  fund,  capital  outlay  fund,  and  debt  service  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  funds  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  said  board. 
The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  county  funds  apportioned  to  the  district  for  the 
six  months  term,  special  tax  funds,  and  supplemental  funds  from  other 
sources  only  on  a  properly  executed  order  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  district 
committee,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  secretary,  and  countersigned  by  the 
county  superintendent:  Provided,  however,  all  supplements  on  salaries  pay- 
able during  the  six  months  term  from  local  taxes  shall  be  drawn  on  separate 
vouchers:  Provided,  further,  that  the  county  board  of  education  may  at  any 
time  prohibit  the  district  committee  from  spending  illegally  the  district  funds 
including  the  special  local-tax  funds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5617;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  17. 

Sec.  198.  County  board  of  education  to  have  accounts  of  the  board  of 
education  and  the  county  treasurer  of  the  public  school  fund  audited. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school 
fund  and  the  accounts  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  shall  provide  for 
the  cost  of  the  same,  where  a  county  auditor  is  not  provided  by  special 
statute,  out  of  the  current  expense  fund.    The  auditor's  report  shall  shoiv: 

(a)  For  six  months  school  term:  (1)  Sources  of  revenues  and  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  were  made;  (2)  comparison  of  approved  May  budget 
with  the  actual  transactions;  (3)  statement  of  salary  paid  each  teacher, 
principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent,  and  all  other  employees  employed  in 
the  county  system,  showing  what  part  teas  paid  out  of  the  State  and  county 
six  months  school  fund,  and  what  part  was  paid  out  of  the  local  tax  funds; 
(4)  the  auditor  shall  compare  the  expenditures  with  the  budget  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  report  ivhether  all  sal- 
aries and  other  expenses  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  lata;  (5)  the 
auditor  shall  check  the  average  daily  attendance  by  districts  as  shown  in  the 
budget  against  the  monthly  reports  from  the  district  listing  the  high  school 
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and  elementary  school  average  daily  attendance  separately,  and  including  a 
statement  covering  the  average  daily  attendance  maintained  during  the 
scholastic  year  which  the  financial  transactions  cover  and  also  the  average 
daily  attendance  maintained  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  covered 
by  the  financial  transactions  contained  in  the  audit;  (6)  statement  of  out- 
standing indebtedness,  including  county  school  bonds,  amounts  due  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  all  unpaid  accounts;  (7)  appraisal  of  all  school 
property;  and  (8)  and  all  other  items  which  will  aid  in  making  a  complete 
audit. 

(b)  For  local  tax  districts:  In  similar  details,  the  audit  of  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  include  accounts  of  local  tax  districts  and  special 
county  taxes. 

(c)  For  special  charter  districts:  In  like  manner  and  in  similar  details, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  special  act,  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  special 
charter  district  shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and 
board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  districts. 

At  least  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  report  of  the  auditor  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  county,  or  in  bulletin  form,  and 
one  copy  of  the  complete  report  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  and  one  copy  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

If  the  county  board  of  education  or  special  charter  district  board  of 
trustees  shall  fail  to  have  all  accounts  audited  as  provided  herein,  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  notify  the  State  Auditor,  and  said  State  Auditor  shall 
send  an  auditor  to  said  county  and  have  the  accounts  audited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  all  expenses  for  the  same  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5618;  1927,  c.  239,  s.  19. 

Sec.  199.  Treasurer  to  give  bond.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  treasurer  shall  execute  a  justified  bond,  with  security,  in  an 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  or  his  prede- 
cessor during  the  previous  year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  and  for  the  payment 
to  his  successor  in  office  of  any  balance  of  school  moneys  that  may  be  in  his 
hands  unexpended.  This  bond  shall  be  a  separate  bond,  not  including  liabil- 
ities for  other  funds,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  that  board  may  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  require  him  to 
strengthen  his  bond. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5G19. 

Sec.  200.  Action  on  the  treasurer's  bond.  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  bring  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  for  any  breach  of 
the  bond  of  the  treasurer  or  for  any  failure  to  account  properly  for  the 
funds  received  by  him,  except  in  cases  where  action  is  otherwise  provided 
for.  If  the  commissioners  shall  fail  to  bring  such  action,  it  may  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  State  upon  the  relation  of  any  taxpayer. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5620. 

Sec.  201.  Annual  report  to  State  Superintendent.  The  treasurer  of 
any  county,  town,  or  special  charter  district  school  fund  shall  report  to  the 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August 
of  each  year,  the  entire  amount  of  money  received  and  disbursed  by  him 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  designating  by  items  the  amount  received, 
respectively,  from  property  tax,  poll  tax,  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
auctioneers,  estrays,  from  the  State  Treasurer  and  from  other  sources.  He 
shall  also  designate  by  item  the  sum  paid  to  teachers  of  each  race  re- 
spectively, the  sums  paid  for  schoolhouses,  school  sites  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  for  all  other  purposes,  specifically  and  in  detail,  by  item. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5621. 

Sec.  20  2.  Report  to  county  board.  On  the  same  date  that  he  reports 
to  the  State  Superintendent  he  shall  file  a  duplicate  of  such  report  in  the 
office  of  the  county  board  of  education.  He  shall  make  such  other  reports 
as  the  county  board  of  education  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5622. 

Sec  203.     Exhibit  books,  vouchers,  and  money  to  county  board.  The 

treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  shall,  when  required  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  produce  his  books  and  vouchers  for  examination,  and  shall 
also  exhibit  all  moneys  due  the  public  school  fund  of  the  county  at  such 
settlement  required  by  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5623. 

Sec.  20  4.  Duties  on  expiration  of  term.  Each  treasurer  of  the  county 
school  fund,  in  going  out  of  office,  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  board 
of  education  of  his  county  his  books  in  which  are  kept  his  school  accounts, 
and  all  records  and  blanks  pertaining  to  his  office.  If  his  term  expires  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  November  during  any  fiscal  school  year,  or  if  for  any 
reason  he  shall  hold  office  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  and  not 
for  the  whole  of  the  current  fiscal  school  year,  he  shall  at  the  time  he 
goes  out  of  office  file  with  the  county  board  of  education  and  with  his  suc- 
cessor, a  report,  itemized  as  required  by  law,  covering  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  that  part  of  the  fiscal  school  year,  from  the  thirtieth  of 
June  preceding  to  the  time  at  which  he  turns  over  his  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  his  successor  shall  include  in  his  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5624. 

Sec.  20  5.     Treasurer  of  school  fund  failing  to  report  a  misdemeanor. 

If  any  treasurer  of  the  county,  or  special  charter  district  school  fund  shall 
fail  to  make  reports  required  of  him  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, or  to  perform  any  other  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5625. 

Sec  20  6.  Treasurer  of  special  charter  districts  bonded.  The  treasurer 
of  every  special  charter  district  shall  be  required  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  school  district  to  execute  a  justified  bond,  with  security,  in  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  received  by  him  or  his  predecessor  during  the  previous 
year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  treasurer 
of  the  funds  of  the  special  charter  district,  and  for  the  payment  over  to 
his  successor  in  office  of  any  balance  of  school  moneys  that  may  be  in  his 
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hands  unexpended.  This  bond  shall  be  a  separate  bond,  not  including 
liabilities  for  other  funds,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  special  charter  district;  and  that  board  may  from  time  to  time,  if 
necessary,  require  him  to  strengthen  his  bond. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5626. 

Sec.  207.  Obsolete. 

Sec.  208.  Speculating  in  claims  against  towns,  cities  and  the  State. 
If  any  clerk,  sheriff,  register  of  deeds,  county  treasurer  or  other  county, 
city,  town  or  State  officer  shall  engage  in  the  purchasing  of  any  county, 
city,  town  or  State  claim,  including  teacher's  salary  voucher,  at  a  less 
price  than  its  full  and  true  value  or  at  any  rate  of  discount  thereon, 
or  be  interested  in  any  speculation  on  any  such  claim,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
removal  from  office  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5627. 

Art.  16.    Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 

Sec.  20  9.  Constitutional  provisions.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund,  also  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  estrays,  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  for- 
feitures and  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be 
paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall 
belong  to  and  remain  in  the  several  counties  and  shall  be  faithfully  ap- 
propriated for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the 
several  counties  in  this  State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each 
county  shall  be  annually  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5628;  s.  5,  Art.  IX,  Const. 

Sec  210.  Statement  of  fines  kept  by  clerk.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
of  the  several  courts  and  of  the  several  justices  of  the  peace  to  enter  in 
a  book,  to  be  supplied  by  the  county,  an  itemized  and  detailed  statement 
of  the  respective  amounts  received  by  them  in  the  way  of  fines,  penalties, 
amercements  and  forfeitures,  and  said  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5629. 

Sec  211.  Fines  paid  to  treasurer  for  schools;  annual  report.  All  fines 
forfeitures,  penalties  and  amercements  collected  in  the  several  counties  by 
any  court  or  otherwise  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer  by  the  officials  receiving  them  within  sixty  days  after  receipt 
thereof,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools;  and 
the  amounts  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually  reported  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
January  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5630. 

Sec  212.  Failure  to  file  report  of  fines.  If  any  officer  who  is  by  law 
required  to  file  any  report  or  statement  of  fines  or  penalties  with  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  fail  so  to  do  at  or  before  the  time  fixed 
by  law  for  the  filing  of  such  report,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5631. 

Sec  213.     Fines  and  penalties  to  be  paid  to  school  fund.  Whenever 
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any  officer,  including  justices  of  the  peace,  receives  or  collects  a  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  in  behalf  of  the  State  he  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  reception  or  collection  pay  over  and  account  for  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for 
maintaining  the  free  public  schools  in  such  county.  Whenever  any  fine 
or  penalty  is  imposed  by  any  officer  the  said  fine  or  penalty  shall  be  at 
once  docketed,  and  shall  not  be  remitted  except  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  which  shall  be  stated  on  the  docket. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5632. 

Sec.  214.  Misappropriation  of  taxes  a  misdemeanor.  Any  officer,  in- 
cluding justices  of  the  peace,  violating  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5633. 

Sec  215.     Unclaimed  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  paid  to  school  fund. 

All  moneys  due  jurors  and  witnesses  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  any 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  on  the  first  day  of  January  after  the  publication 
of  a  third  annual  report  of  the  said  clerk  showing  the  same  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  county  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  indicate  in  his  report  any  moneys  so  held 
by  him  for  a  period  embracing  the  two  annual  reports. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5634. 

Sec  216.  Use  by  public  until  claimed.  The  money  aforesaid,  while 
held  by  the  clerks,  shall  be  paid,  on  application,  to  the  person  entitled  there- 
to; and  after  it  ceases  to  be  held,  it  may  be  used  as  other  revenue,  subject, 
however  to  the  claim  of  the  rightful  owner. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5635. 

Sec  217.     Sheriffs'  liability  civil  and  criminal  for  failure  to  settle 

school  tax.    (See  Section  192.) 

Sec.  218.  Authority  to  use  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties  and  dog  tax  to 
increase  school  term.  The  county  board  of  education  with  the  approval  of 
the  county  commissioners  may  set  aside  all  or  a  part  of  the  amount  derived 
from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  tax  and  amercements  which  accrue 
to  the  school  fund  and  use  said  amount  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  weaker 
union  school  districts  of  the  county  which,  after  having  levied  a  special  tax 
of  not  less  than  thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property 
or  its  equivalent,  are  still  unable  to  provide  a  minimum  school  term  of  eight 
months. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5636.    See  1929,  e.  243,  s.  11. 

PART  VII 

LOCAL  TAX  ELECTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Art.  17.    School  Districts  Authorized  to  Vote  Local  Taxes 

Sec  219.  How  elections  may  be  called.  The  citizens  of  any  duly 
created  school  district  are  hereby  authorized  to  petition  for  a  local  tax 
election  for  schools  as  follows:  A  written  petition  signed  by  twenty-five 
qualified  voters  who  have  resided  at  least  twelve  months  within  the  district, 
or  if  fewer  than  seventy-five  of  such  qualified  voters  reside  in  the  territory, 
then  by  one-third  of  such  qualified  voters,  shall  be  presented  to  the  county 
board  of  education  asking  for  an  election  in  the  district  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  shall  be  levied  in  said  district  a  local  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
to  supplement  the  funds  for  the  six  months  public  school  term  for  that  dis- 
trict. Provided,  that  the  petition  for  an  election  to  be  held  in  any  special 
charter  district  shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  district. 
(See  also  Sees.  236  and  73a.) 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5639;  172  N;  C.  126;  187  N.  C.  123,  133,  241;  194  N.  C.  771. 

Sec.  220.  The  board  to  consider  petition.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  receive  the  petition 
and  give  it  due  consideration.  If  the  board  shall  approve  the  petition  for 
an  election,  it  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board 
and  a  record  of  the  endorsement  shall  be  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  petition  shall  then  be  presented  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  or  the  governing  body  authorized  to  order  the  election  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  said  governing 
body  to  call  an  election  and  fix  the  date  for  the  same:  Provided,  the  county 
board  of  education,  or  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  for  any 
good  and  sufficient  reason,  withdraw  the  petition  before  the  close  of  the 
registration  books,  and  if  the  petition  be  so  withdrawn,  the  election  shall 
not  be  held.  In  the  case  of  a  special  charter  district  coterminous  with  or 
situated  entirely  within  an  incorporated  city  or  town,  said  petition  shall  be 
presented  to  the  governing  body  of  said  city  or  town,  and  the  election  shall 
be  ordered  by  said  governing  body. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5640;  1925,  c.  143,  s.  1;  189  N.  C.  650. 

Sec.  221.  Rules  governing  election  for  local  taxes.  In  all  elections 
held  under  this  act  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the  body  author- 
ized to  order  said  election,  shall  designate  the  polling  place  or  places,  ap- 
point the  registrars  and  judges,  and  canvass  and  judicially  determine  the 
results  of  said  election  when  the  returns  have  been  filed  with  them  by  the 
officers  holding  the  election,  and  shall  record  such  determination  on  their 
records.  The  notice  of  the  election  shall  be  given  by  publication  at  least 
three  times  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circulating  in  the  territory. 
It  shall  set  forth  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district,  the  maximum  rate  of 
tax  to  be  levied,  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  purpose  of  the  tax. 
The  first  publication  shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  election.  A 
new  registration  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory  shall  be  ordered  and 
notice  of  said  new  registration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  given  by 
publication  once  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circulating  in  said  dis- 
trict at  least  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  the  registration  books.  This 
notice  of  registration  may  be  considered  one  of  the  three  notices  required 
of  the  election.  Such  published  notice  of  registration  shall  state  the  days 
on  which  the  books  will  be  open  for  registration  of  voters  and  the  place 
or  places  on  which  they  will  be  open  on  Saturdays.  The  books  of  such  new 
registration  shall  close  on  the  second  Saturday  before  the  election.  The 
Saturday  before  the  election  shall  be  challenge  day  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  act  such  election  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  law 
governing  general  elections.  At  the  election  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
levy  and  collection  of  the  taxes  shall  vote  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  printed 
or  written  the  words  "For  local  tax,"  and  those  who  oppose  shall  vote  a 
ticket  on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  words  "Against  local  tax." 
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All  other  details  of  said  election  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  or  other  govern- 
ing body  ordering  the  election,  and  the  expenses  of  holding  and  conducting 
the  election  in  all  districts  other  than  in  special  charter  districts  shall  be 
provided  by  the  county  board  of  education  out  of  the  Operating  and  Equip- 
ment Fund  of  the  county.  But  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  election  in 
all  special  charter  districts  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
district  out  of  the  local  tax  funds  of  the  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5641  ;  176  N.  C.  554;  184  N.  C.  197. 

Sec.  222.  Levy  and  collection  of  taxes.  In  case  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  district  or  territory  referred  to  above  shall  vote  at 
the  election  in  favor  of  the  tax,  it  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  other  taxes,  and 
the  maximum  rate  so  voted  shall  be  levied,  unless  the  county  board  of 
education  or  board  of  trustees  shall  request  a  levy  at  a  lower  rate,  in 
which  event  the  rate  requested  shall  be  levied  and  collected;  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  county  tax 
records,  shall  keep  records  in  their  respective  offices,  showing  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  district,  the  rate  of  tax 
authorized  annually  to  be  levied,  and  the  amount  annually  derived  from 
the  local  tax,  and  it  shall  be  illegal  for  any  part  of  the  local  tax  funds 
to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  other  than  to  supplement  the  funds 
for  a  six  months  school  term  in  the  district. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5642. 

Sec.  223.     Increasing  levy  in  districts  having  less  than  fifty-cent  rate. 

Authority  is  hereby  given  any  local  tax  district  or  special  charter  district 
having  voted  a  maximum  rate  less  than  fifty  cents  to  increase  the  levy  to  a 
maximum  of  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property, 
real  and  personal.  Such  increase  shall  be  made  after  an  election  has  been 
held  as  provided  for  in  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5643  ;  1925,  c.  143,  s.  2. 

Sec  224.  Validating  rates  heretofore  voted.  If  any  local  tax  district 
in  which  a  fixed  or  maximum  rate  of  more  than  thirty  cents,  but  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents,  has  been  voted  at  one  election  under  the  authority 
of  sections  5526  and  5535,  Consolidated  Statutes,  the  election  in  all  re- 
spects is  hereby  validated. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5644. 

Sec.  225.  Frequency  of  election.  In  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  a  district  do  not  at  the  election  cast  their  votes  for  the 
local  tax,  another  election  or  elections  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
may  be  held  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  in  the  same  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5645. 

Sec.  2  26.  Enlargement  of  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts.  Upon 
a  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  governing  board  of  any  district,  the 
county  board  of  education,  after  approving  the  petition,  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  ask  for  an  election  on  the 
question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  such  district  so 
as  to  include  any  contiguous  territory,  and  an  election  in  such  new  terri- 
tory may  be  ordered  and  held  under  rules  governing  elections  for  local 
taxes  as  provided  in  this  article:  Provided,  the  local  tax  rate  specified  in 
the  petition  and  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  shall  be  a  local  tax  of 
the  same  rate  as  that  voted  in  the  said  district  to  which  the  territory  is 
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to  be  added.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  such  new  territory 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  tax,  the  new  territory  shall  be  and  become  a  part 
of  said  district,  and  the  term  "local  tax  of  the  same  rate"  herein  used  shall 
include,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local  tax,  any  tax  levied  to  meet  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  of  any  bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  district  pro- 
posed to  be  enlarged.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the 
election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  the  district  shall  be  deemed  enlarged 
as  so  proposed. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5646;  1927,  c.  88,  ss.  1,  2;  187  N.  C.  431,  434,  557  ;  114  N.  C.  325;  183  N.  C. 
387,  394;  184  N.  C.  325,  484;  185  N.  C.  168;  188  N.  C.  100. 

Sec.  227.  Abolition  of  district  upon  election.  Upon  petition  of  one- 
half  of  the  qualified  voters  residing  in  any  local  tax  district  established 
under  this  article,  the  same  shall  be  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  order 
another  election  in  the  district  for  submitting  the  question  of  revoking  the 
tax  and  abolishing  the  district,  to  be  held  under  the  provisions  prescribed 
in  this  act  for  holding  other  elections.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  education  to  endorse  the  petition  when  presented,  containing  the  proper 
number  of  names  of  qualified  voters,  and  this  provision  is  made  manda- 
tory, and  the  board  is  allowed  no  discretion  to  refuse  to  endorse  the  same 
when  so  presented.  If  at  the  election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in 
the  district  shall  vote  "Against  Local  Tax",  the  tax  shall  be  deemed  re- 
voked and  shall  not  be  levied,  and  the  district  shall  be  discontinued. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5647;  171  N.  C.  219;  183  N.  C.  394;  187  N.  C.  431. 

Sec.  228.  Local  tax  district  in  debt  may  not  be  abolished.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  as  to  abolishing  local  tax  districts  shall  not  apply 
when  such  local  tax  district  is  in  debt  in  any  sum  whatever. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5648. 

Sec.  229.  Election  for  abolition  not  oftener  than  once  a  year.  No 
election  for  revoking  a  local  tax  in  any  local  tax  district  shall  be 
ordered  and  held  in  the  district  within  less  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  election  at  which  the  tax  was  voted  and  the  district  established, 
nor  at  any  time  within  less  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  last  election 
on  the  question  of  revoking  the  tax  in  the  district;  and  no  petition  re- 
voking such  tax  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education 
oftener  than  once  a  year:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
indirect  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes  as  may  be  elsewhere  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5649  ;  182  N.  C.  604;  194  N.  C.  423. 

Sec.  230.  Enlarging  boundaries  of  district  within  incorporated  city  or 
town.  The  boundaries  of  a  district  situated  entirely  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  city  or  town,  but  not  coterminous  with  such  city  or  town,  may  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  make  the  district  coterminous  with  such  city  or  town  either 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  section  or  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  226  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  that  no  district  shall  be  enlarged 
under  this  section  if  the  new  territory  necessary  to  be  added  to  such  district 
in  order  to  make  it  coterminous  with  such  city  or  town  has  any  bonded  debt 
incurred  for  school  purposes,  other  than  debt  payable  by  taxation  of  all  tax- 
able property  in  such  district  and  such  new  territory.  In  cases  where  the 
local  annual  tax  voted  to  supplement  the  funds  for  the  six  months  public 
school  term  is  of  the  same  rate  in  such  district  and  in  the  new  territory 
necessary  to  be  added  to  such  district  in  order  to  make  the  district  cotermi- 
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nous  with  such  city  or  town,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  district  as  aforesaid.  In  cases  where  such 
tax  rates  are  not  the  same,  the  boundaries  of  the  district  shall  become  so 
enlarged  upon  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  for  such  enlargement  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  new  territory.  The  governing  body 
of  such  city  or  town  may  at  any  time,  upon  petition  of  the  board  of  education 
or  other  governing  body  of  such  district,  or  upon  its  own  initiative  if  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  or  town  is  also  the  governing  body  of  the  district, 
submit  the  question  of  enlarging  the  district  as  aforesaid  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  new  territory  proposed  to  be  added  to  such  district  at  any 
general  or  municipal  election  or  at  a  special  election  called  for  said  purpose. 
Such  an  election  may  be  ordered  and  held  and  a  new  registration  for  said 
election  provided  under  the  rules  governing  elections  for  local  taxes  as  pro- 
vided under  this  article,  except  that  the  election  and  registration  shall  be 
ordered  by  and  held  under  the  supervision  of  and  the  result  of  the  election 
determined  by  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town.  The  ballots  to  be 
used  in  said  election  shall  have  printed  or  written  thereon  the  words  "For 

the  enlargement  of  School  District,  pursuant  to  section  230  of 

chapter  136  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1923,  as  amended,"  and  "Against  the  en- 
largement of  School  District,  pursuant  to  section  230  of  chapter 

136  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1923,  as  amended."  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  new  territory  proposed  to  be  added  to  such  district  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  such  enlargement,  said  district  shall  thereupon  become  cotermi- 
nous with  said  city  or  town,  and  there  shall  be  levied  annually  in  such  new 
territory  all  taxes  previously  voted  in  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  funds  for  the  six  months  public  school  terms  for  said  district 
and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  bonds  or  other 
indebtedness  previously  issued  or  incurred  by  said  district;  and  a  vote  in 
favor  of  such  enlargement  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  levying  of  such  taxes.  The  validity  of  the  said  election  and  of  the 
registration  for  said  election  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  determination  of 
the  result  of  said  election  shall  not  be  open  to  question  except  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  commenced  within  thirty  days  after  the  determination  of  the 
result  of  said  election.  At  the  sarnie  time  that  said  election  is  held  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  hold  an  election  in  the  entire  territory  of  said  city  or  town  on 
the  question  of  issuing  bonds  of  said  city  or  town  or  of  said  school  district 
as  so  enlarged,  for  school  purposes,  and  levying  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  pay- 
ment of  said  bonds,  or  on  the  question  of  levying  a  local  annual  tax  on  all 
taxable  property  in  said  city  or  town  or  in  said  school  district  as  so  enlarged 
to  supplement  the  funds  for  the  six  months  public  school  term  for  said  dis- 
trict, in  addition  to  taxes  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  in  the  same  manner  that 
would  be  lawful  if  said  district  had  been  so  enlarged  prior  to  the  submission 
of  said  questions.  One  registration  may  be  provided  for  all  of  said  simul- 
taneous election. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5650;  1925,  c.  143,  s.  3. 

Sec.  231.  Transfer  of  persons  living  contiguous  to  local  tax  or  special 
charter  districts.     (See  Section  78.) 

Sec.  232.    Local  tax  districts  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties. 

a.  Local  tax  districts  may  be  formed  as  provided  in  this  section  out  of 
contiguous  portions  of  two  or  more  counties. 
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The  petition  for  such  a  district  must  be  initiated  as  petitions  for  local  tax 
elections  are  initiated  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  county  boards  of  education  of  such  contiguous  counties,  and  each 
county  board  of  education  shall  certify  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  its  county  that  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  proposed  joint  local  tax  dis- 
trict are  in  accordance  with  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  lawfully  adopted 
county-wide  plan  of  organization  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  said  county. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  relating  to  the  conduct  of  local  tax  elections,  shall 
then  call  and  hold  an  election  in  that  portion  of  the  proposed  district  lying 
in  its  county.  Election  returns  shall  be  made  from  each  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed district  to  the  board  of  commissioners  ordering  the  election  in  that 
portion,  and  the  returns  canvassed  and  recorded  as  required  in  this  article 
for  local  tax  districts. 

b.  In  case  the  election  carries  in  each  portion  of  the  proposed  district,  the 
several  county  boards  of  education  concerned  shall  each  pass  a  formal  order 
consolidating  the  territory  into  one  joint  local  tax  district,  which  shall  be 

and  become  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  Joint 

Local  Tax  School  District  of  Counties."    The  county  board  of 

education  having  the  largest  school  census  and  the  largest  area  in  the  part 
of  the  joint  local  tax  district  lying  in  its  county  shall  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse ;  but  if  the  largest  census  and  area  do  not  both  lie 
in  the  same  county,  then  the  county  boards  shall  jointly  select  the  site  for 
the  building,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  they  shall  submit  the  question 
to  the  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be 
named  by  each  board  of  education  if  three  counties  are  concerned,  or  if  there 
are  but  two  counties,  then  each  board  shall  choose  one  member  and  the 
two  so  named  shall  select  a  third  member.  The  decision  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  shall  be  binding  upon  all  county  boards  of  education  concerned. 

c.  The  school  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the 
building  is  to  be  situated  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  other  county  or 
counties,  but  the  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  two 
members  will  retire  in  any  one  year.  The  committee  shall  officially  exercise 
such  corporate  powers  as  conferred  in  this  section.  This  said  committee 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  committees  of  local  tax  districts  and 
in  addition  thereto  it  shall  adopt  a  corporate  seal  and  have  the  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued.  The  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  rate  of 
local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  said  joint  district  not  exceeding  the  rate  author- 
ized by  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  when  the  committee  shall  have  so 
determined  the  rate  of  local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  said  joint  district,  and 
shall  have  certified  same  to  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties from  which  said  joint  district  is  created,  the  said  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  each  of  them,  shall  levy  said  rate  of  local  taxes  within  the 
portion  of  said  joint  district  lying  within  their  respective  counties;  and  the 
taxes  so  levied  shall  be  collected  in  the  several  counties  as  other  taxes  are 
collected  therein,  and  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse 
is  located  or  is  to  be  located,  to  be  by  him  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  joint 
district. 
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d.  The  committee  shall  have  as  full  authority  to  call  and  hold  elections 
for  the  voting  of  bonds  of  the  district  as  is  conferred  upon  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  commissioners  in  article  twenty-two  of  this  chapter.  In 
calling  the  election  for  a  bond  issue  no  petition  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  necessary;  but  the  election  shall  be  called  and  held  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  incorporated  local  tax  school  district  under  as  ample 
authority  as  is  conferred  upon  both  county  boards  of  education  and  boards 
of  commissioners  under  article  tioenty-two  of  this  chapter.  When  bonds  of 
the  district  have  been  voted  under  authority  of  this  section,  they  shall  be 
issued  subject  to  the  limitations  of  article  twenty-two  of  this  chapter  in  the 
corporate  name  of  the  district,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
school  committee,  sold  by  the  school  committee,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county 
in  which  the  school  building  is  or  is  to  be  located,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  joint  dstrict,  and  the  taxes  for  interest  and  principal  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  as  provided  in  subsection  c  above  for  the  levy  and  collection 
of  local  taxes. 

e.  The  committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to  call  and  hold  elections  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters  of  the  district  upon  the  question  of  increasing 
the  local  tax  levy  up  to  a  maximum  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  taxable  property  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  bond  elections. 
But  local  tax  elections  called  and  held  in  such  joint  districts  shall  be  held 
under  the  general  provisions  of  this  article  governing  local  tax  elections 
except  that  the  district  committee  is  hereby  granted  the  powers  of  county 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of  commissioners  as  to  local  tax  elections. 

f.  The  building  of  all  schoolhouses  in  such  joint  local  tax  districts  shall 
be  effected  by  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the 
building  is  to  be  located  under  authority  of  law  governing  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  by  county  boards  of  education.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
boards  of  education  in  the  other  county  or  counties  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  the  building  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  shown  by  the  official 
census  to  be  resident  within  that  part  of  the  joint  district  lying  within  each 
county  respectively.  If  the  building  is  to  be  erected  from  moneys  borrowed 
from  the  State  building  funds  or  from  county  taxation,  then  each  county 
board  of  education  shall  contribute  to  its  construction  in  the  proportion  set 
out  above  and  pay  over  its  contribution  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board 
having  control  of  the  erection  of  the  building:  Provided,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  county  board  that  controls  the  erection  of  the  building  to  borrow 
from  the  State  and  lend  to  the  district  the  full  amount  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  in  cases  where  the  entire  amount  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  district  from 
district  funds. 

g.  All  district  funds  of  a  joint  local  tax  district  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  all  other  funds,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  district,  and  expended  as 
other  local  tax  or  district  bond  funds  are  lawfully  disbursed. 

h.  The  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located  shall  have  as 
full  and  ample  control  over  the  joint  school  and  the  district  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  other  local  tax  districts,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  this  section. 

i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  the  joint  school  district  to  pre- 
pare a  budget  in  accordance  with  the  law  requiring  budgets  of  special  charter 
districts.    The  said  budget,  which  shall  show  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
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cost  of  maintenance  for  six  months  to  be  contributed  by  each  county,  the 
several  parts  to  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions  of  the  total 
district  school  census  living  in  each  respective  county,  shall  be  filed  by  the 
committee  with  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  board  if  it  approves  the  district  budget  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  county  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners  in  May  of  each 
year.  Each  of  the  several  county  boards  of  education  is  hereby  directed  to 
pay  over  its  proportionate  part  of  the  district  budget  when  and  as  collected, 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  school 
plant  is  located  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  levied  and  collected. 

j.  All  districts  formed  before  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  under 
the  provisions  of  section  tivo  hundred  and  thirty-two,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  all  districts  incorporated  before  the  ratification  of  this  amendment, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  said  chapter, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges conferred  by  this  section  as  amended. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5651;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  32,  s.  1. 

Sec.  233.  District  already  created  out  of  portion  of  two  or  more 
counties.  Districts  that  have  already  been  created  out  of  portions  of  two 
or  more  counties  may  be  incorporated  in  the  following  manner:  Upon 
petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  calling  for  an 
election  the  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  call  an  election  which 
shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  an  election  for  voting  local  taxes. 
But  the  qualified  voters  in  favor  of  incorporation  shall  cast  a  ballot  on 
which  is  written  or  printed  "For  Incorporation,"  and  those  against  shall 
cast  a  ballot  on  which  is  written  or  printed  "Against  Incorporation."  If 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  portion  in  each  county  shall  cast 
their  ballots  for  incorporation,  the  district  is  thereby  incorporated  and 
shall  possess  all  the  authority  of  incorporated  districts  as  provided  in 
this  article. 

C.  S.   (Ill) ,  5652. 

Art.  18.    Special  School  Taxing  Districts 

Sec.  234.  School  taxing  districts  created.  The  following  territorial 
divisions  of  a  county  are  hereby  declared  to  be  special  school  taxing  dis- 
tricts in  which  special  school  taxes  may  be  voted  as  hereinafter  provided: 
(1)  A  township;  (2)  Two  or  more  contiguous  or  consecutive  districts,  all 
of  which  may  be  embraced  within  one  common  boundary;  (3)  Two  or 
more  contiguous  or  consecutive  townships  all  of  which  may  be  embraced 
within  one  common  boundary;  (4)  One  or  more  districts  and  one  or  more 
townships  contiguous,  all  of  which  may  be  embraced  within  one  common 
boundary,  and  (5)  the  entire  county  excluding  one  or  more  townships 
or  one  or  more  special  charter  districts. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5655;  180  N  C.  321;  183  N.  C.  387,  394;  186  N.  C.  548;  187  N.  C.  125, 
133,  241,  242,  245,  557;  189  N.  C.  572. 

Sec.  23  5.  Boundary  lines.  The  county  board  of  education,  after  ascer- 
taining in  what  special  school  taxing  district  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a 
special  tax  for  schools,  in  addition  to  the  county  tax  for  the  six  months 
school  term  shall  define  or  describe  the  boundary  lines  so  as  to  include 
the  territorial  divisions  embracing  only  the  special  school  taxing  district 
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in  which  a  special  school  tax  election  for  schools  is  to  be  called,  and  to 
exclude  all  other  territory.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  special  school  tax- 
ing district,  having  been  defined  and  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  education,  a  special  school  tax  election  may  be  held  as  hereinafter 
provided  to  equalize  school  advantages  within  the  special  school  taxing 
district. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5656. 

Sec  23  6.  Petition  for  an  election.  The  petition  for  an  election  in  a 
special  school  taxing  district  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  governing 
school  boards  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  within  the 
special  school  taxing  district  shall  endorse  the  petition  and  it  shall  be 
approved  by  the  county  board  of  education.  Said  petition  shall  state  the 
maximum  rate  of  tax  to  be  voted  on  which  rate  shall  not  exceed  50  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal: 
Provided,  however,  that  ivhen  a  special  school  taxing  district  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  tliis  article  includes  or  embraces  Uvo  or  more 
school  districts  having  indebtedness  incurred  for  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings, the  maximum  rate  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  specified  in  this  section  may  be 
exceeded  by  an  additiojial  rate  7iecessary  to  take  care  of  the  combined  afore- 
said indebtedness  of  the  several  districts  incurred  for  the  erection  of  such 
school  buildings. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5657;  1927,  c.  37,  s.  1;  1S7  N.  C.  241,  245. 

Sec.  237.  The  election.  Whenever  a  petition  properly  endorsed  and 
approved  is  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  said  board 
shall  call  an  election  in  said  special  school  taxing  district  and  fix  a  date 
for  holding  the  same.  The  rules  governing  the  election,  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  the  frequency  of  elections  in  a  special  school  taxing 
district  shall  be  the  same  as  rules  governing  elections,  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  the  frequency  of  elections  as  provided  in  article  17 
of  this  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  565S;  1S7  N.  C.  431,  431:  192  X.  C.  590. 

Sec  2  3S.     Special  school  taxing  districts.    If  a  majority  of  the  qualified 

electors  in  the  special  school  taxing  district  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
special  school  tax,  then  it  shall  operate  to  repeal  all  school  taxes  thereto- 
fore voted  in  any  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  located  within  said 
special  school  taxing  district,  except  such  taxes  as  may  have  been  voted 
in  said  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  and 
to  retire  bonds  outstanding.  But  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have 
the  authority  to  assume  all  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise,  of  said 
local  tax  or  special  charter  district  and  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  interest 
and  installments  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  rate  voted  in  the 
special  school  taxing  district:  Provided,  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to  equalize 
educational  advantages  and  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  interest  and  installments 
on  said  bonds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5659;  187  N.  C.  241.  242;  192  N.  C.  590. 

Sec  23  9.     Organization  of  the  schools  in  special  school  taxing  districts. 

The  county  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  the  schools 
in  a  special  school  taxing  district  after  a  special  school  tax  has  been  voted, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  within  said  district. 
Transportation  of  pupils  may  be  provided  for  wherever  the  needs  are 
apparent  out  of  county  funds  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  out  of 
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funds  derived  from  special  school  taxes  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
But  all  consolidation  of  schools  in  said  special  taxing  district  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  article  6,  which  provides  for  creating  and  consolidating 
school  districts. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  56(50. 

Art.  19.    Legal  Attendance  of  Pupils  in  Local  Tax  ok  Special 
Charter  Districts 

Sec.  240.  Children  residing  in  a  school  district  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  school.  The  following  persons  residing  in  local  tax, 
special  charter  or  special  school  taxing  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  said  district  or 
districts  unless  removed  from  school  for  cause: 

(a)  All  residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  completed  the  prescribed 
course  for  graduation  in  the  high  school. 

(b)  All  children  whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence  in  the  same. 

(c)  Any  child  or  children  living  with  either  the  father  or  the  mother 
or  guardian  who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent  home  within  the  district. 

(d)  Any  child  received  into  the  home  of  any  person  residing  in  the 
district  as  a  member  of  the  family,  who  receives  board  and  other  support 
free  of  cost. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5661. 

Sec  241.  Credits  on  tuition  to  non-residents  whose  children  attend  in 
district.  Any  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis  residing  outside  of  any  local 
tax,  special  charter  or  special  school  taxing  district,  and  owning  property 
within  said  district,  whose  child,  children,  or  wards  shall  attend  school  in 
said  district,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  credit  on  the  tuition  of  said 
child,  children,  or  wards  the  amount  of  special  school  taxes  paid  on  said 
property.  The  county  board  of  education  may  arrange  with  any  such  dis- 
trict to  send  any  child  or  children  residing  in  the  county  to  the  school  in 
such  district,  if  they  are  without  adequate  educational  advantages,  for  the 
constitutional  term  of  six  months,  and  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  including  the  appropriations  from  the  six  months  school 
fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5662. 

Art.  20.    Special  County  Tax  in  Which  Part  of  Local  Taxes 
May  be  Retained 

Sec.  242.  Election  upon  petition  of  county  board  of  education.  Upon 
the  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county,  the  county 
commissioners  shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  county  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people  whether  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property 
and  polls  in  the  county  a  special  county  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  supplement  the  six 
months  school  fund  of  the  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5663. 

Sec.  243.  Rules  governing  election.  The  election  shall  be  conducted 
for  the  county  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  "Rules  Governing  Elections 
for  Local  Taxes"  as  provided  in  this  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5664. 
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Sec.  244.  Maximum  tax  levy.  In  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  at  said  election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  a  special  county  tax, 
said  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  taxes  theretofore  voted  in  any  local 
tax  or  special  charter  district,  except  as  provided  in  section  245.  The 
maximum  rate  voted  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  each  year  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are 
levied  and  collected,  unless  the  county  board  of  education  shall  petition 
for  a  lower  rate.  In  that  event  the  county  commissioners  shall  levy  the 
rate  requested. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5665. 

Sec  245.  The  rate  in  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts.  Whenever 
the  maximum  special  county  tax  rate  levied  or  to  be  levied  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  is  less  than  50  cents,  each  local  tax,  special  charter 
or  special  school  taxing  district  shall  have  the  authority  to  levy  an  ad- 
ditional rate,  not  in  excess  of  the  local  tax  rate  voted  in  the  district. 

All  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise,  of  said  district  or  districts  may 
be  assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education;  and  such  indebtedness,  if 
assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special 
county  tax  levied  under  the  provision  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5666;  1925,  c.  180,  s.  2. 

Sec  246.  Subsequent  elections  upon  failure  of  first.  In  case  a  majority 
of  qualified  voters  of  said  election  in  any  county  shall  fail  to  vote  for 
special  county  tax,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county,  the  county  commissioners  may,  after 
six  months,  order  another  election  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  rules  governing  elections  for  local  taxes. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5667. 

Sec  247.  Payment  of  election  expenses.  The  expense  of  holding  said 
election  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5668. 

Art.  21.  Obsolete 


Sec 

248. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

249. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

250. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

251. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

252. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

253. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

254. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

255. 

Obsolete. 

Sec 

256. 

Obsolete. 

PART  VIII 

BONDS  AND  LOANS  FOR  BUILDING  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Art.  22.    Authority  to  Issue  Bonds  in  Any  County,  School  District 
or  Special  Taxing  District 

Sec  257.  Elections;  how  called.  Whenever  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  so  petition,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
shall  order  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  any  county  or  special  school- 
taxing  district,  or  in  any  local  tax  district  within  which  a  union  school  is 
maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds 
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and  levying  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  payment  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging,  altering  and  equipping  school  buildings  and 
purchasing  sites  in  such  county  or  district,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said 
purposes.  Said  election  shall  be  called  and  held  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  provided  in  this  act  for  "Local  Tax  Elections  for  Schools" 
(Article  17).    The  ballots  to  be  used  in  said  election  shall  have  written  or 

printed  thereon  the  words  "For  the  issuance  of  $  school  bonds 

and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment  thereof,"  and  "Against  issuance 

of  $   school  bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment 

thereof."  The  notice  of  election  shall  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  district, 
unless  the  district  is  coterminous  with  a  county,  city,  town,  or  township,  or 
is  coterminous  with  a  county  or  township  except  that  it  does  not  include  a 
city,  town,  or  township  in  such  county  or  township,  and  the  notice  shall  set 
forth  either  the  amount  or  the  maximum  amount  of  bonds  proposed  to 
be  issued. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5669;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  121,  s.  3;  183  N.  C.  638;  184  N.  C.  634;  186  N.  C.  251. 

Sec.  258.  Bonds;  how  issued.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
said  county  or  district  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  said  bonds 
and  the  levy  of  said  tax,  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  issue  the  said  bonds  which  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  county,  but  unless  the  election  was  held  in  the  entire  county  they 
shall  be  made  payable  exclusively  out  of  taxes  to  be  levied  in  the  district. 
They  shall  be  issued  in  such  form  and  denominations,  and  with  such  provi- 
sions as  to  time,  place  and  medium  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
as  the  said  board  may  determine,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  this  act.  They  may  be  issued  as  one  issue,  or  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  issues,  and  in  either  case  may  be  issued  at  one  time,  or  in  blocks, 
from  time  to  time.  The  bonds  shall  be  serial  bonds,  and  each  issue  thereof 
shall  so  mature  that  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the  issue  shall 
be  payable  in  annual  installments  or  series,  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such  issue,  and  ending  not  more  than 
thirty  years  after  such  date.  No  such  installment  shall  be  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the  smallest  prior  installment 
of  the  same  bond  issue.  The  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  may  have 
interest  coupons  attached,  and  may  be  made  registrable  as  to  principal 
or  as  to  both  principal  and  interest.  They  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  seal  of  the  county  shall  be 
affixed  to  or  impressed  on  each  bond  and  attested  by  the  register  of  deeds 
of  the  county  or  by  the  clerk  of  said  board;  and  the  interest  coupons 
shall  bear  the  printed,  lithographed  or  etched  facsimile  signature  of  such 
chairman.  The  delivery  of  bonds,  signed  as  aforesaid  by  officers  in  office 
at  the  time  of  such  signing,  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  changes 
in  office  occurring  after  such  signing. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5670;  187  N.  C.  794,  797  ;  194  N.  C.  49,  768;  195  N.  C.  367. 

Sec.  2  59.  Bonds;  how  sold.  The  said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  Finance 
Act  then  in  force  for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  cities  and  towns.  They  shall  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5671. 
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Sec.  260.  Proceeds  of  bonds.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall  hold 
same  under  his  official  bond,  and  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  and 
paid  out,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds  were  issued,  only  upon  order 
of  the  county  board  of  education:  Provided,  that  no  treasurer  handling  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  school  bonds  shall  receive  any  commis- 
sion therefor. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5672. 

Sec.  261.  Taxes  for  interest  and  principal.  In  the  event  the  issue  of 
said  bonds  is  authorized  by  the  voters  as  above  provided,  and  when  same 
are  issued,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  levy  annually  a  special  tax,  ad  valorem,  on  all  taxable  property 
in  said  county  if  county  bonds  are  authorized,  or  in  said  district  if  district 
bonds  are  authorized,  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
bonds  as  such  principal  and  interest  become  due.  Such  special  tax  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  in  such  county  or 
district.  The  taxes  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  collected  by  the 
county  officer  collecting  other  taxes,  and  paid  over  by  him  to  the  county 
treasurer,  who  shall  hold  same  under  his  official  bond,  and  be  applied  solely 
to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5673  ;  184  N.  C.  634;  194  N.  C.  137. 

Sec.  262.  Frequency  of  elections.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  more  than  one  election  and  more  than  one  bond 
issue  in  the  same  school  district  under  this  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5674. 

Sec.  263.  Bonds  in  special  charter  districts.  Elections  may  be  held  in 
special  charter  districts,  and  bonds  issued  and  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  same 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  previous  sections  of  this  article,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  every  special  charter  district  coterminous  with  an  in- 
corporated city  or  toivn  having  authority  by  virtue  of  its  charter,  or  other 
special  or  local  laws,  to  maintain  a  system  of  schools,  the  petition  for  the 
election  shall  be  made  to  the  principal  governing  body  of  each  city  or  town 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  unless  said  board  is  the  principal  governing  body 
of  said  city  or  town,  in  which  case  no  petition  shall  be  necessary.  But  said 
principal  governing  body  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  or  refuse  said  petition. 
In  every  special  charter  district  of  the  kind  described  in  this  subsection,  all 
powers  and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  this  article  on  boards  of  county 
commissioners  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  principal  governing 
body  of  said  city  or  town  with  which  the  district  is  coterminous,  but  the 
bonds  shall  be  sold  and  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  name  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  as  may  be  provided  by  said  board 
of  trustees,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district,  who 
shall  receive  no  commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  all  special  charter  districts  not  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  petition  for  the  election  shall  be  made  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  board  shall 
call,  hold  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election  as  provided  in  this  article, 
and  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  and  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  name 
of  the  district,  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  as  may  be  provided  by  said 
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hoard  of  trustees,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district, 
who  shall  receive  no  commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  districts  of  the  kind  described  in  this  subsection 
in  which  at  the  time  any  action  required  by  this  article  is  to  be  taken,  the 
principal  governing  body  of  a  city  or  town  within  or  partly  within  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  levying  all  special  school  mainte- 
nance taxes  for  the  district  (although  it  may  not  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  levying  taxes  for  bonds  of  the  district),  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
by  this  article  on  boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  be  exercised  and 
performed  by  said  principal  governing  body:  Provided,  further,  that  in 
districts  of  the  kind  described  in  this  subsection  which  lie  in  two  or  more 
counties,  no  petition  shall  be  necessary,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
district  shall  call,  hold  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5675  ;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  121,  ss.  4,  5;  1927.  c.  109,  s.  1;  188  N.  C.  100. 

Sec.  264.  limit  of  bonds.  No  bonds  shall  be  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  district  under  this  act  which,  including  indebtedness  for  schools  thereof 
then  outstanding,  shall  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  therein;  and  no  school  indebtedness  of  any  kind  or 
nature  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  a  county  under  this  act,  including 
all  school  indebtedness  of  such  county  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
school  indebtedness  of  the  districts  within  such  county  in  excess  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  such  county. 
In  computing  the  amount  of  indebtedness  under  the  district  or  the  county 
limitations  hereinabove  fixed,  school  indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  lying 
within  a  school  district  or  within  a  county  shall  be  included  as  if  the 
same  were  a  school  district  indebtedness,  but  there  shall  not  be  included 
any  indebtedness  of  a  district,  city,  town,  or  county  payable  from  current 
revenues,  and  school  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  debt  limitation  by  any  other  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5676;  182  N.  C.  56;  183  N.  C.  300. 

Sec.  26  5.  Bonds  authorized  by  other  acts.  If  bonds  or  other  indebted- 
ness have  heretofore  been  voted  under  any  act  and  have  not  yet  been  is- 
sued or  incurred,  they  may  be  issued  or  incurred  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  under  which  they  were  voted.  But  nothing  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  city  or  town  from  issuing  bonds  for 
school  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act.  Any 
city  or  town  now  having  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes 
under  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  may,  at  its  option,  issue  such  bonds 
either  under  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  or  under  this  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5677;  186  N.  C.  643. 

Art.  23.    County  Commissioners  Directed  to  Fund  School 
Indebtedness 

Sec.  266.  Indebtedness  for  necessary  expenses.  When  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  created  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  six 
months  school  term  for  the  previous  year  or  years  exceeds  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00)  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
is  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  fund  the  same  by  issuing  either 
the  serial  notes  of  the  county  or  serial  bonds  of  the  county  for  the  amount 
of  such  indebtedness.    If  notes  be  issued,  they  shall  be  issued  in  such 
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form  and  shall  carry  such  rate  of  interest  not  in  excess  of  six  per  cent 
(6%)  and  payable  at  such  time  and  places  as  to  the  commissioners  shall 
seem  best. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5678;    187  N.  C.  686. 

Sec.  26  7.  Bonds;  how  issued.  In  the  event  that  bonds  are  issued,  they 
shall  be  issued  in  such  denominations  and  form  and  with  such  provisions 
as  to  time,  place  and  medium  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest  as  such 
board  of  commissioners  may  determine,  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions and  restrictions:  Said  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  They  shall 
be  coupon  bonds  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  said  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  the  seal  of  the  county  shall  be  affixed  to  said 
bonds  and  attested  by  the  Register  of  Deeds  of  said  county.  Said  bonds 
shall  mature  in  annual  installments  or  series  of  one  or  more  bonds,  the 
last  of  which  installments  shall  be  payable  not  more  than  thirty  (30) 
years  after  the  date  of  issue.  No  single  installment  or  series  shall  be 
more  than  two  and  one-half  (2V2)  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the 
smallest  prior  installment  of  said  issue.  The  coupons  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  authenticated  by  a  printed  or  lithographed  or  engraved  facsimile  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  said  board  who  is  in  office  on  the  date  of  said 
bonds.  The  delivery  of  said  bonds  signed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  valid 
notwithstanding  any  changes  occurring  in  office  after  the  signing  of  said 
bonds.  Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  cities  and  towns.  Said  bonds 
shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest.  The  proceeds 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  created  for  the  necessary  expense  of  conducting 
the  six  months  school  term  in  said  county  as  provided  by  law  for  the  year 
or  years  previous  to  the  year  1923.  Such  nGtes  or  bonds  issued  shall  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  in  reckoning  any 
limit  on  indebtedness. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5679. 

Sec.  2  68.  Commissioners  required  to  levy  tax.  The  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  levy  annually,  at  the  date  fixed  by  law 
for  the  levying  of  other  county  taxes,  a  special  ad  valorem  tax  upon  all 
taxable  property  in  their  county  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  principal 
and  interest  of  all  bonds  and  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
as  such  principal  and  interest  become  due,  which  shall  be  in  an  amount 
sufficient  for  said  purpose  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  levied  in  said  county. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5680. 

Sec  2  69.  Determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  The  county  board  of 
education  of  any  county  in  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness  created  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  six  months  school  term  exceeds 
five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars,  and  said  board  shall  find  and  determine 
the  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness  incurred  prior  to  1923  and  certify 
the  same  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  then  advertise  the  amount  of  the  debt  together  with 
the  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  said  bonds  as  required  in  the  Municipal 
Finance  Act.    Such  determination  by  the  county  board  of  education,  after 
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being  duly  advertised  by  the  county  commissioners,  shall  be  conclusive 
in  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding  involving  the  validity  of  bonds  issued 
under  this  article,  except  in  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  commenced  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  sale  of  said  bonds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5681. 

Sec.  270.  Loans.  Wherever  any  board  of  county  commissioners  has 
issued  notes  for  funds  borrowed  to  erect  buildings  at  the  request  of  the 
county  board  of  education  in  order  to  provide  necessary  school  buildings 
for  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  plans  for  such  buildings  and  the 
location  of  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  said  note  or  notes  are  hereby  validated  in  all  re- 
spects, and  the  debt  may  be  funded  as  provided  in  this  article. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5682. 

Sec.  271.  County  commissioners  without  submitting  to  vote  of  people, 
may  borrow  to  build  school  buildings.  That  whenever  the  county  board 
of  education  of  any  county  shall  petition  the  county  commissioners  of 
said  county  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a  building  or  buildings 
to  carry  on  a  six  months  school  in  their  county,  and  the  location  and 
plans  for  such  building  or  buildings  as  proposed  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  county  commissioners 
may,  in  their  discretion,  without  submitting  the  issue  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  borrow  such  sum  of  money  as  may  in  their  judgment  be  necessary 
to  erect  or  repair  such  building  or  buildings,  and  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  and  authorized  to  issue  serial  notes  of  the  county  or  serial 
bonds  of  the  county,  as  provided  for  in  section  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  and  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  article  twenty-three,  chapter 
one  hundred  and  thirty  six,  Public  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three:  Provided,  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  following  counties: 
Alamance,  Alleghany,  Anson,  Ashe,  Avery,  Beaufort,  Bertie,  Bladen,  Bun- 
combe, Burke,  Cabarrus,  Camden,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Chowan,  Clay, 
Cumberland,  Currituck,  Dare,  Davidson,  Davie,  Edgecombe,  Gaston,  Gates, 
Granville,  Greene,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hertford,  Hoke, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison,  McDowell,  Mecklen- 
burg, Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Northampton,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pender,  Perquimans,  Person,  Pitt,  Polk,  Rich- 
mond, Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Stanly,  Surry, 
Transylvania,  Tyrrell,  Union,  Vance,  Warren,  Washington,  Watauga,  Wilkes, 
Wilson,  Yadkin,  Yancey. 

Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  120;  1925,  c  ;  1927,  c  ;  195  N.  C.  132.    New  section  as  amended. 

Alexander,  Brunswick,  Caldwell,  Carteret,  Cherokee,  Cleveland,  Craven, 
Qolumbus,  Duplin,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Graham,  Guilford,  Iredell, 
Jackson,  Johnston,  Martin,  Moore,  Randolph,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Swain, 
Wake,  and  Wayne  are  the  counties  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  above 
section  apply. 

Sec.  272.  Obsolete. 

Art.  24.    Loans  from  State  Literary  Fund 

Sec.  273.  Made  by  State  Board  from  State  literary  fund.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may  make 
loans  from  the  State  Literary  Fund  to  the  county  board  of  education  of 
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any  county  for  the  building  and  improving  of  public  schoolhouses  or 
dormitories  for  rural  high  schools  and  teacherages  and  buildings  for 
county  farm-life  schools  in  such  county;  but  no  warrant  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  such  purposes  shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor  except  upon 
the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5683. 

Sec.  274.  Terms  of  loans.  Loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  be  payable  in  ten  installments,  shall  bear  interest  at  four 
per  centum,  payable  annually,  and  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  note  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  executed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof, 
and  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  The  first  installment  of  such 
loan,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  whole  amount  then  due,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  board  on  the  tenth  day  of  February  after  the  tenth 
day  of  August  subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  the  remaining 
installments,  together  with  the  interest,  shall  be  paid,  one  each  year,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  February  of  each  subsequent  year  till  all  shall  have  been 
paid. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5684. 

Sec.  275.  How  secured  and  paid.  At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
county  board  of  education  before  any  installment  shall  be  due  on  the  next 
tenth  day  of  February,  the  county  board  shall  set  apart  out  of  the  school 
funds  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  installment  and  interest  to  be  due, 
and  shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund 
therefor,  who,  prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  February,  shall  pay  over  to  the 
State  Treasurer  the  amount  then  due.  And  any  amount  loaned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  school  funds  of  such 
county,  in  whatsoever  hands  such  funds  may  be;  and  upon  failure  to 
pay  any  installment  or  interest,  or  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State 
Treasurer  may  deduct  a  sufficieant  amount  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
out  of  any  fund  due  any  county  from  any  special  State  appropriation  for 
public  schools,  or  he  may  bring  action  against  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion of  such  county,  any  person  in  whose  possession  may  be  any  part  of 
the  school  funds  of  the  county,  and  the  tax  collector  of  such  county;  and 
if  the  amount  of  school  funds  then  on  hand  be  insufficient  to  pay  in  full 
the  sum  so  due,  then  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  entitled  to  an  order 
directing  the  tax  collector  of  such  county  to  pay  over  to  the  State 
Treasurer  all  moneys  collected  for  school  purposes  until  such  debt  and 
interest  shall  have  been  paid:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie  against  taxes 
collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  any  county  or  any  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5685. 

Sec  276.  Loans  by  county  boards  to  school  districts.  The  county 
board  of  education,  from  any  sum  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  may  make  loans  only  to  districts  that  have  already  levied  a  local 
tax  sufficient  to  repay  the  installments  and  interest  on  said  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  building  schoolhouses  in  the  district,  and  the  amount  so 
loaned  to  any  district  shall  be  payable  in  ten  annual  installments,  with 
interest  thereon  at  four  per  centum,  payable  annually.  Any  amount  loaned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  local  tax 
funds  produced  in  the  district.    Whenever  the  local  taxes  may  not  be 
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sufficient  to  pay  the  installments  and  the  interest,  the  county  board  of 
education  must  supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  same  when  the  county  budget  is 
made  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  in  May. 

All  loans  hereafter  made  to  such  districts  shall  be  made  upon  the  written 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  district  asking  for  the  loan 
and  authorizing  the  county  board  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the 
local  taxes  to  meet  the  indebtedness  to  the  county  board  of  education. 
Otherwise,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local 
taxes  for  the  repayment  of  this  loan:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie  against 
taxes  collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5686. 

Sec.  277.  Appropriation  from  loan  fund  for  free  plans  and  inspection 
of  school  buildings.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  annually  set  aside 
and  use  out  of  the  funds  accruing  to  the  interest  of  said  State  loan  fund 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  for  providing 
plans  for  modern  school  buildings  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  dis- 
tricts, for  providing  proper  inspection  of  school  buildings  and  the  use 
of  State  funds,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  said  board  may  determine, 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  better  type  of  school  building  and  the  better 
administration  of  said  State  loan  fund. 

C.  s.  (Ill),  5687. 

Art.  25.    Loans  from  Special  Building  Fund 

Sec.  278.  The  special  building  fund.  That  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing "A  Special  Building  Fund,"  to  be  loaned  to  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  maintaining  a  six  months  school  term,  the  Treasurer  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  payable  in 
the  manner  and  on  the  date  hereinafter  described,  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  five  million  dollars  ($5,000,000).  All  of  said  bonds  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually 
on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  year,  and  the  said  bonds 
shall  bear  date  as  of  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  and  every  year  in 
which  they  may  be  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(a)  Special  building  fund  a  separate  fund. — That  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds  shall  be  a  separate  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  funds  of  the  State.  The 
funds  shall  be  paid  out  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  Auditor,  but  no  war- 
rant shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor  except  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  and  at  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  bank  or  banks  in  which  any  money 
belonging  to  this  fund  is  deposited  by  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  required 
to  pay  interest  on  monthly  balances  on  said  money  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  all  such  money  so  collected  shall  be  credited  monthly 
by  the  State  Treasurer  to  this  fund. 

(b)  County  board  of  education  authorized  to  make  loans. — That  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  make 
loans  from  "The  Special  Building  Fund"  to  the  county  board  of  education 
of  any  county  for  building,  equipping  and  repairing  public  school  buildings, 
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dormitories,  teacherages,  and  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  sites:  Provided, 
that  no  loan  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  until  the  application  for  said 
loan  has  been  made  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners,  nor  until  said  commissioners  shall  certify  that  the 
loan  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  six  months  school  term:  Provided  further, 
that  no  loan  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  for  erecting  or  repairing  any 
school  building  containing  less  than  five  rooms,  nor  shall  any  building  be 
erected  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  borrowed  from  the  State  unless  the 
plans  for  said  building  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5688;  183  N.  C.  373. 

Sec.  27  9.  How  loans  shall  be  repaid.  Loans  to  county  boards  of 
education  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  payable  in  twenty 
equal  installments,  shall  bear  interest  payable  annually  in  advance  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  State  had  to  pay  on  the  bonds  issued  under  this  act 
for  securing  "The  Special  Building  Fund,"  and  said  loans  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  the  note  or  notes  of  the  county  board  of  education,  executed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  and  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  first  installment  of  such  loan,  together  with  the  interest 
on  the  balance  of  the  principal  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  the  remaining  installments, 
together  with  the  interest,  shall  be  paid,  one  each  year,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  December  of  each  subsequent  year  until  all  shall  have  been  paid: 
Provided,  if  at  the  end  of  any  five-year  period  it  shall  appear  that  the  earn- 
ings of  said  fund  are  more  than  sufficient  to  retire  said  bonds  the  State 
Board  may  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  transfer  such  surplus  to  the  State 
Literary  Fund,  and  after  all  bonds  are  retired  any  balance  remaining  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  Literary  Fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5689. 

Sec.  280.  To  be  provided  for  in  May  budget.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  provide  in  its  May  budget  for  a  special  tax,  to  be  styled  "A 
Special  Building  Fund  Tax,"  sufficient  to  repay  the  annual  installment, 
together  with  the  interest  due,  and  shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund  therefor,  who,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  shall  pay  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount  then  due. 
Any  amount  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  total  school  fund  of  such  county,  in  whatsoever  hands  such  funds  may 
be;  and  if  the  board  of  county  commissioners  fail  to  provide  for  a  suffi- 
cient tax  in  building  and  incidental  fund  to  pay  the  loans  and  interest 
when  due,  so  long  as  any  part  of  said  loan  and  the  interest  are  due,  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  borrow  the  money  in  order  that  the 
six  months  school  term  may  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Upon  failure  of  any  county  to  pay  any  installment  or  interest, 
or  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State  Treasurer  may  deduct  a  sufficient 
amount  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  any  fund  due  such  county 
from  any  special  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  and  if  the  amount 
necessary  to  conduct  a  six  months  school  has  been  decreased  thereby,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  provide  the  funds  for  a  six  months  term  in  every 
district  in  said  county  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  Constitution,  the 
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county  commissioners  shall  borrow  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficit  caused  thereby. 

The  State  Treasurer  may  bring  action  against  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  such  county,  or  against  any  person  in  whose  possession  may  be 
any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  the  county,  or  against  the  tax  collector 
of  such  county;  and  if  the  amount  of  school  fund  then  on  hand  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  in  full  the  sum  so  due,  then  the  State  Treasurer  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  order  directing  the  tax  collector  of  such  county  to  pay 
over  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  moneys  collected  for  school  purposes  until 
such  debt  and  interest  shall  have  been  paid:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not 
lie  against  taxes  collected  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued  by 
the  authorities  of  any  county  or  any  district. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5690. 

Sec.  281.  State  Board  of  Education  shall  approve  all  applications  and 
provide  funds.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  approve  all 
applications  for  loans  and  the  amount  to  be  loaned  to  each  county.  When 
said  board  has  received  and  approved  applications  for  loans  in  an  amount 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  ($500,000.00)  dollars,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  sell,  and  he  shall 
sell,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  North  Carolina  bonds 
to  provide  funds  for  making  the  loans  in  accordance  with  the  application 
approved:  Provided,  that  whenever  applications  are  received  and  approved, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  if  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  deem  it  unwise  to  sell  bonds  at  that  time,  the  State  Treasurer, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  borrow  money  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  obtainable,  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  said  bonds  are  authorized.  The  State  Treasurer  shall 
execute  and  issue  notes  of  the  State  for  the  money  so  borrowed,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  renew  any  such  notes  from  time  to  time  by  issuing 
new  notes.  The  rate  of  interest,  the  date  of  payment  of  said  notes  or  re- 
newals, and  all  matters  and  details  in  connection  with  the  issuance  and 
sale  thereof  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
State.  Such  notes  when  issued  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges,  immuni- 
ties and  exemptions  that  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  are  entitled  to. 
The  full  faith,  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  such  notes  as  may  be  issued,  and  interest  thereon.  The 
proceeds  received  from  said  notes  shall  be  used  for  making  loans  to  county 
boards  of  education  in  accordance  with  this  article.  The  notes  issued  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale  of  bonds  shall  be  paid  with  the  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  said  bonds,  whenever  said  bonds  are  sold. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5691. 

Sec.  282.  Treasurer  to  sell  bonds.  That  the  bonds  authorized  and 
directed  to  be  issued  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  coupon  bonds 
of  the  denomination  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  each,  as  may  be  determined  by  said  State  Treasurer,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  State  Treasurer  and 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State.  The  coupons  thereon  may  be 
signed  by  the  State  Treasurer  alone,  or  may  have  a  facsimile  of  his  signa- 
ture printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed  thereon,  and  the  said  bonds  shall 
in  all  other  respects  be  in  such  form  as  the  State  Treasurer  may  direct; 
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and  the  coupons  thereon  shall,  after  maturity,  be  receivable  in  payment 
of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands  due  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  shall  be  expressed  on  the 
face  of  said  bonds.  Before  selling  any  of  the  series  of  bonds  herein 
authorized  to  be  issued,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  advertise  the  sale  and 
invite  sealed  bids  in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  to  be 
most  effectual  to  secure  the  par  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest. 

He  is  authorized  to  sell  the  bonds  herein  authorized  in  such  manner 
as  in  his  judgment  will  produce  the  par  value  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest,  and  where  the  conditions  are  equal  he  shall  give  the 
preference  of  purchase  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

One-twentieth  of  the  total  bonds  issued  under  date  of  January  1,  1924, 
shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  another  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of  said 
bonds  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  first  of  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  whole  series  shall  be  paid,  and  any  bonds  issued  under  this  act 
on  any  subsequent  January  first  shall  be  due  and  payable  as  follows: 
One-twentieth  of  the  total  amount  of  said  bonds  shall  be  due  and  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  January  five  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  said 
bonds,  and  one-twentieth  on  each  subsequent  January  first  of  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  whole  series  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  in 
full. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5692. 

Sec.  283.  Exempt  from  taxation.  The  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  State,  county  or  municipal  taxation  or  assessment, 
direct  or  indirect,  general  or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
general  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  the  interest  paid  thereon  shall  not  be 
Subject  to  taxation  as  for  income,  nor  shall  said  bonds  and  coupons  be 
subject  to  taxation  when  constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank, 
trust  company,  or  other  corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
executors,  administrators,  guardians,  or  other  fiduciaries,  generally,  to 
invest  in  said  bonds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5693. 

Sec.  284.  County  board  may  make  loans  to  districts.  The  county  board 
of  education,  from  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
may  make  loans  to  special  charter,  local  tax  or  special  school  taxing 
districts,  and  the  amount  so  loaned  to  any  such  district  shall  be  payable 
in  twenty  annual  installments,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  the  county 
is  required  to  pay,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Any  amount  loaned  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  local  tax  funds 
produced  in  the  district.  Whenever  the  local  taxes  at  any  time  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  installments  with  the  interest,  the  county  board 
of  education  must  supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund,  and  shall  make  provisions  for  the  same  when  the  county 
budget  is  made  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  in  May:  Provided, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  education  from 
assuming  the  entire  expense  of  erecting  said  building  or  buildings  in  any 
district  of  the  county. 

All  loans  made  to  such  districts,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  made  upon  the  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or  board 
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of  trustees,  of  the  said  district  asking  for  the  loan  and  authorizing  the 
county  board  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  local  taxes  or  other 
funds  belonging  to  said  district  other  than  the  teachers'  salary  fund  to 
meet  the  indebtedness  to  the  county  board  of  education.  Otherwise,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local  taxes  for  the 
repayment  of  this  loan:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie  against  taxes 
collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  authority  of  any  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5694. 

PART  IX 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Art.  26.    Duties,  Powers  and  Responsibilities  of  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 

Sec  28  5.  Acceptance  of  benefits  of  federal  vocational  education  act. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  hereby  accepts  all  of  the  provisions  and 
benefits  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure";  approved  February  twenty-third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5695. 

Sec.  286.  State  board  for  vocational  education  created.  There  is 
hereby  created  a  State  board  for  vocational  education,  to  consist  of  four 
members,  as  follows:  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  three  other  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  to  rep- 
resent agriculture,  one  to  represent  home  economics,  and  one  to  represent 
trades  and  industries.  The  terms  of  office  of  these  members  shall  be,  for 
one  member  two  years,  for  one  member  four  years,  and  for  one  member  six 
years,  who  shall  serve  till  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  thereafter 
each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5696. 

Sec  287.  Powers  and  duties  of  board.  The  State  board  for  vocational 
education  shall  have  all  necessary  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  federal 
board  for  vocational  education  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act,  to  administer  any  legislation  pursuant  thereto 
enacted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  administer  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  in  agricultural  subjects,  trade  and  indus- 
trial subjects  and  home  economics  subjects.  It  shall  have  full  authority  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  such  subjects 
as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  education 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  such  subjects.  It  shall  have  full  authority  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officials  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  federal 
act  and  this  article  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  pay  such  com- 
pensations and  other  necessary  expenses  of  administration  from  funds  ap- 
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propriated.  It  shall  have  authority  to  make  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  vocational  education  in  such  subjects;  to  publish  the  result  of 
such  investigations,  and  to  issue  other  publications  as  seem  necessary  by 
the  board;  to  promote  and  aid  in  the  establishment  by  local  communities 
of  schools,  departments,  or  classes  giving  instruction  in  such  subjects;  to 
cooperate  with  local  communities  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  de- 
partments, or  classes;  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  teachers,  directors, 
and  supervisors  of  such  subjects;  to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  classes 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
directors  and  supervisors  of  such  subjects,  or  to  maintain  such  classes 
under  its  own  direction  and  control;  to  establish  and  determine  by  general 
regulations  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5697. 

Sec.  288.  State  Superintendent  to  enforce  article.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  and  shall  designate,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  board,  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  also 
carry  into  effect  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt,  and 
shall  prepare  such  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  vocational  education 
in  the  State  as  the  board  may  require. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5698. 

Sec.  28  9.     State  appropriation  equal  to  federal  appropriation.  The 

State  of  North  Carolina  appropriates  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund  a 
sum  of  money  for  each  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  maximum  sum  which  may 
be  allotted  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  federal  treasury,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation 
Act,  namely,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  $147,405.88;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  $171,990.03;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1926,  and  thereafter,  $196,664.18:  Provided,  that  only  such  portion 
of  above  State  appropriation  shall  be  used  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  outlined  in  this  article  and  to  meet  the  Federal  re- 
quirements. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5699. 

Sec.  2  90.  State  treasurer  authorized  to  receive  and  disburse  vocational 
education  fund.  The  State  Treasurer  is  hereby  designated  and  appointed 
custodian  of  all  moneys  received  by  the  State  from  the  appropriation  made 
by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  he  is  authorized  to  receive  and  to  provide  for 
the  proper  custody  of  the  same,  and  to  make  disbursement  thereof  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  said  act  and  for  the  purpose  therein  specified.  He 
shall  also  pay  out  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  upon  the  order 
of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5700. 

Sec.  291.     Cooperation  of  county  authorities  with  State  Board;  funds. 

The  county  board  of  education,  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the  board 
of  trustees  of  any  district  may  cooperate  with  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  or  classes  giving  in- 
struction in  agricultural  subjects,  or  trade  or  industrial  subjects,  or  in  home 
economics  subjects,  or  all  three  subjects,  and  may  use  moneys  raised  by 
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public  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  are  used  for  other  public 
school  purposes:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  by  any  of  said  boards  for 
said  purposes. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5701. 

Sec.  292.  Report  to  Governor.  The  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  Governor,  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions of  vocational  education  in  the  State,  a  list  of  the  schools  to  which 
federal  and  State  aid  have  been  given,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
expenditures  of  federal  funds  and  the  State  funds  provided  for  in  this 
article. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5702. 

Art.  27.    County  Farm-Life  Schools 

Sec  293.  Establishment  of  school  in  county.  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  every  county  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  a  school  to  be  known  as  a  "County  Farm- 
life  School,"  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
county  for  farm  life  and  home-making. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5703. 

Sec.  294.  Aim  of  school  and  course  of  study.  The  aim  of  said  school 
shall  be  to  prepare  boys  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  farm  life  and  to  pre- 
pare girls  for  home-making  and  housekeeping  on  the  farm.  The  course  of 
study  shall  include  practical  work  on  the  farm  by  the  boys  and  practical 
work  in  all  subjects  relating  to  housekeeping  and  home-making  by  the  girls. 
The  course  of  study  in  said  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5704. 

Sec.  295.  Board  of  trustees;  appointment;  terms;  vacancies.  The 
school  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees 
of  practical  farmers,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  township  in  the 
county,  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed.  The  first  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
divided  by  the  county  board  of  education  into  three  as  nearly  equal  groups 
as  possible;  one  group  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
group  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  group  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  trustee  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said  board  and  secretary 
thereof.  All  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  in  said 
board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5705. 

Sec  296.  Qualification  and  organization  of  board.  Within  ten  days 
after  any  county,  township,  or  townships  shall  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  for  the  maintenance  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
appointed,  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  duly  notify  them  to  meet 
at  the  county-seat  within  ten  days  after  their  appointment  to  qualify  and 
organize. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5706. 

Sec  297.  Location  of  school.  After  due  advertisement,  inviting  bids 
for  the  location  of  said  school  within  the  county,  the  board  of  trustees 
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shall  locate  it  at  such  place  in  said  county  as  shall  offer  the  largest 
financial  aid  for  maintenance  and  equipment,  having  due  regard  for  de- 
sirability and  suitability  of  location:  Provided,  however,  that  said  school 
shall  not  be  located  in  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, nor  within  two  miles  of  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  town  of 
more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5707. 

Sec  298.  Buildings;  farm;  maintenance.  For  the  maintenance  of 
said  school,  the  county  or  township  or  school  district,  or  all  combined, 
wherein  it  is  located,  shall  provide  annually,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  county  or  township  or 
school  district,  or  all  combined,  shall  provide  by  bond  issue,  or  otherwise, 
the  following  equipment  for  said  school:  a  school  building  with  recitation 
rooms  and  laboratories  and  apparatus  necessary  for  efficient  instruction 
in  the  prescribed  subjects  of  study;  dormitory  buildings  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls; 
a  barn  and  dairy  building  with  necessary  equipment;  a  farm  of  not  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  good  arable  land.  All  of  said  buildings  shall  be  lo- 
cated on  said  farm  and  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  entire 
equipment  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval  and  acceptance  after  inspection: 
Provided,  however,  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  reasons  therefor,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  grant  permission  to  the  board  of  trustees 
to  accept  any  suitable  and  properly  equipped  school  building  already  con- 
structed, though  it  may  not  be  located  on  the  farm,  provided  it  be  located 
within  reasonable  and  convenient  distance  thereof. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5708;  175  N.  C.  590. 

Sec.  2  9  9.  Election  in  county  to  establish  schools.  1.  Upon  written 
request  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  said  county  may  in  their  discretion  order  an  election 
to  be  held  in  said  county,  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  general 
elections  therein,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  A  new  registration  shall  be  ordered 
for  said  election;  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  notice  of  said  election 
shall  be  given  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in  the 
county;  and  if  there  be  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  a  notice  of 
said  election  shall  also  be  published  weekly  for  four  successive  weeks 
preceding  said  election  in  one  newspaper  therein;  and  the  registrars  and 
pollholders  shall  canvass  the  vote  cast,  declare  the  result,  and  duly 
certify  the  returns  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  returns 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  board  of  county  commissioners. 

2.  At  said  election  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county  the  question  of  levying  and  collecting  a  special  tax  on  all  taxable 
property  and  polls  of  said  county  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of 
a  "County  Farm-life  School"  therein.  At  such  election  those  favoring  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  such  a  tax  for  such  purpose  shall  vote  a  ballot 
on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  words  "For  County  Farm-life 
School";  and  those  opposed  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written 
or  printed  the  words  "Against  County  Farm-life  School." 

3.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm- 
life  School,"  then  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  in  full  force 
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and  effect,  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  and  cause 
to  be  collected,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes 
of  the  county  are  levied  and  collected,  a  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  of 
the  county  sufficient  to  provide  the  sum  required  for  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  said  school,  and,  in  addition,  the  sum  required  for  the  payment 
of  the  annual  interest  on  such  bond  issue  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
providing  the  equipment  for  the  school  as  said  interest  accrues,  and  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging  said 
bonds  as  they  become  due.  The  bond  of  the  sheriff  or  tax  collector  of 
said  county  shall  be  responsible  for  the  tax  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is 
liable  for  other  taxes  collected  by  him. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5709. 

Sec.  300.  Issuance  of  bonds.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at 
the  election  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  it  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  that  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  are  in  favor  of  granting 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  county  authority  to  issue 
bonds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  necessary  equipment;  and  such  authority  shall  be  granted 
to  and  vested  in  said  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  said  board  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  in  the  name 
of  said  county  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  such 
denomination  and  of  such  proportion  as  said  board  of  county  cmmissioners 
may  deem  advisable,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent, 
with  interest  coupons  attached,  payable  at  such  time  or  times,  and  at  such 
place  or  places  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  such  bonds  to  be  of  such 
form  and  tenor  and  transferable  in  such  way,  and  the  principal  thereof 
payable  or  redeemable  at  such  time  or  times,  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  may  determine. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  expended  by 
said  board  of  county  commissioners  in  providing,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, the  equipment  in  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus  required  under  this 
article  for  the  "County  Farm-life  School."  The  treasurer  of  said  county 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  receiving  or  disbursing  the  money  which 
may  be  received  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5710. 

Sec.  301.  Township  election  to  secure  location.  The  county  commis- 
sioners of  any  county  that  has  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  "County 
Farm-life  School"  therein  shall,  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  free- 
holders in  any  township  applying  to  the  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm- 
life  School"  to  secure  the  location  of  said  school  therein,  order  an  election 
therein,  to  be  held  after  thirty  days  notice  at  three  public  places  in  said 
township,  under  the  law  governing  State  and  county  elections  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be  certified  by  the  reg- 
istrars and  pollholders  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the 
same  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  county  commissioners.  At 
the  election  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  said  township  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  amount  of  said  bond  issue  to  be  set  out  in  the  petition  for  said  election, 
and  of  levying  and  collecting  on  all  taxable  property  and  polls  in  said 
township  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
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on  said  township  bonds  as  it  accrues,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging  said  township  bonds  as  they  become 
due.  At  such  election,  those  favoring  the  levying  and  collection  of  such 
tax  for  such  purpose  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written  or 
printed  the  words  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  and  those  opposed 
shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  words  "Against 
County  Farm-life  School". 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5711. 

Sec.  30  2.  Township  bonds  to  secure  location.  If  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  at  said  election  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School," 
then  it  shall  be  deemed  and  held  that  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
are  in  favor  of  granting  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said 
county  authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  name  of  said  township  in  such 
amount  as  shall  have  been  named  in  the  petition  and  notice  of  election, 
to  be  sold  by  said  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  providing 
the  buildings  and  farm  and  other  equipment  for  "The  County  Farm-life 
School,"  provided  said  school  shall  be  located  in  said  township;  and  if 
said  school  shall  be  located  in  said  township,  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  annually  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected,  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied  and 
collected,  a  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  in  said  township  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  township  bonds  as  it  accrues 
and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging 
said  township  bonds  as  they  become  due.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  said  bonds  of  the 
township  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  petition  and  notice  of  election,  of 
such  denomination  and  of  such  proportion  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  with  interest  coupons 
attached,  payable  at  the  time  or  times,  and  at  the  same  place  or  places,  and 
of  the  same  form  and  tenor,  and  the  principal  thereof  payable  or  redeemable 
at  the  same  time  or  times  and  at  the  same  place  or  places  as  the  county 
bonds  issued  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  the  equipment  of 
said  "County  Farm-life  School." 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  township  bonds  shall  be  added 
to  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  county  bonds  and  expended 
therewith  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  providing  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  the  equipment  in  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus  required  in 
this  article  for  the  "County  Farm-life  School." 

c.  s.  (Ill),  5712. 

Sec.  30  3.     Election  by  contiguous  townships  to  secure  location.  Any 

two  or  more  contiguous  townships  bidding  for  the  location  of  the  "County 
Farm-life  School"  may  unite  and  hold  an  election  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  provided  for  one  township  for  the  location  of  the  "County 
Farm-life  School"  at  such  point  in  said  townships  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm-life  School";  Provided,  that 
the  amount  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  one  or  more  townships  in 
order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  in  a  given 
township  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued 
by  the  county,  so  as  to  limit  the  total  issue  of  bonds  for  farm,  buildings, 
and  equipment  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5713. 
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Sec.  30  4.  Election  in  townships  to  establish  on  failure  of  county  elec- 
tion. 1.  In  case  an  election  shall  be  ordered  and  held  in  any  county  as 
herein  provided,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  "County  Farm- 
life  School"  therein,  and  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  such  election 
shall  fail  to  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  any  township  in  said 
county,  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous  townships  in  said  county,  shall,  upon 
petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  therein  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  the  county,  have  an  election  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  the  three  preceding 
sections  of  this  article:    Provided,  that  a  new  registration  shall  be  ordered. 

2.  If  in  such  election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  said  town- 
ship or  townships  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  then,  in  that 
event,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  held  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  the  county  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  in  the 
name  of  said  township  or  townships  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected,  in  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied  and  collected,  a 
sufficient  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  in  said  township  or  townships  to  com- 
ply with  all  conditions  named  in  this  article  for  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  a  "County  Farm-life  School,"  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  herein  provided  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  county  bonds  and  the  levy- 
ing and  collection  of  a  county  tax  for  said  purpose. 

3.  The  said  "County  Farm-life  School"  shall  thereupon  be  located  at 
such  point  in  said  township  or  townships  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm-life  School"  provided  for  in  this 
article.  Such  school,  when  thus  established,  shall  be  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  for  said  county,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  obligations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  article  for  "County  Farm- 
life  Schools,"  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5714. 

Sec.  30  5.  Provisions  for  township  school  becoming  county  farm-life 
school.  At  any  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  "County  Farm-life 
School"  by  the  township  or  townships  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  the  county  may  hold  an  election  as  provided  in  this  article  for  the 
establishment  of  a  county  farm-life  school  by  the  county;  and  if  at  the 
election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county  shall  vote  "For 
County  Farm-life  School,"  and  the  tax  and  bond  issue  provided  for  in  this 
article  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  a  "County  Farm-life  School" 
shall  be  provided,  as  directed  herein,  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
entire  county,  such  school  established  by  the  township  or  townships  shall 
become  a  county  farm-life  school  in  all  respects  like  a  county  farm-life 
school  established  under  this  article  and  the  bonds  of  the  township  or  town- 
ships and  the  tax  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds  shall  be  assumed  by  the  entire  county,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  township  or  townships  shall  be  cancelled  by  substituting 
therefor  county  bonds  as  provided  for  a  county  farm-life  school. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5715. 

Sec.  30  6.  High  school  department  in  connection  with  county  farm-life 
school.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with 
each  county  farm-life  school  such  a  high  school  course  of  study  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    If  said  county 
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farm-life  school  shall  be  located  in  the  same  place  with  some  existing  public 
high  school  in  said  county,  then  said  public  high  school  shall  be  merged 
into  and  become  the  high  school  department  of  said  farm-life  school  as  an 
organic  part  thereof;  and  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  thereof 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  appropriations  now  required  for  accredited  public 
high  school.  The  requirements  for  teachers  in  said  high  school  depart- 
ment of  the  county  farm-life  school  shall  be  the  same  as  are  now  required 
for  high  school  teachers  under  the  public  school  law.  Said  high  school 
department  and  course  of  study,  however,  and  the  entire  management  of  the 
same  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  principal  of  the  county  farm-life  school,  and  shall  be  conducted  as  an 
organic  part  of  said  school, 
c.  S.  (Ill),  5716. 

Sec.  307.  Agricultural  and  farm-life  extension  and  demonstration.  It 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  faculty  of  each  "County  Farm-life  School" 
to  conduct  agricultural  instruction  work  in  said  county,  in  cooperation, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  such  work  carried  on  in  said  county  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
hold  township  and  district  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county  from 
time  to  time  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives;  to  cooperate  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  with  the  county  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  where  such  officer  exists,  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  super- 
vising practical  farm-life  work  in  the  public  high  schools  and  the  element- 
ary schools  of  the  county,  and  in  providing  instruction,  through  the  county 
teachers'  association  and  through  special  short  courses  of  study  at  said 
"County  Farm-life  School,"  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  said  county. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5717. 

Sec.  308.  Short  courses  for  adults.  There  shall  be  provided  in  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  short  courses  in  farm- 
life  studies  to  which  shall  be  admitted  adult  farmers,  men  and  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  not  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  school;  and  there 
shall  be  held  at  the  school  annually  one  or  more  county  meetings  for  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  of  the  county  for  instruction  and  demonstration 
work.  All  of  the  work  herein  required  and  all  other  work  of  the  "County 
Farm-life  School"  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  school  shall  in  all  respects 
be  an  organic  part  of  the  county  public  school  system. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5718. 

Sec.  309.  Admission  of  students  from  other  counties.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  of  any  county  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  admit  students  from  other  counties  of  the  State 
to  said  school  upon  payment  of  such  rate  of  tuition  as  said  board  of  trustees 
may  fix;  but  all  students  who  are  residents  of  the  county  in  which  said 
school  is  located  shall  be  admitted  to  said  school  without  charge  for 
tuition,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  article;  and  said  board  of 
trustees  shall  fix  all  other  charges  in  said  school  at  actual  cost. 

C.  S.  (HI),  5719. 

Sec.  310.     Treasurer  of  county  farm-life  school;  compensation.  The 

treasurer  of  the  county  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  "County  Farm-life 
School,"  and  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  funds  therefor,  keeping  and 
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rendering  annually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  school  a  separate 
account  of  such  receipts  and  disbursements.  If  he  be  employed  on  salary, 
he  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for  his  services;  and  if  em- 
ployed on  commission,  he  shall  receive  as  compensation  not  to  exceed  one 
per  cent  on  all  disbursements  and  nothing  on  receipts.  The  official  bond 
of  said  treasurer  shall  be  responsible  and  held  liable  for  all  funds  coming 
into  his  hands  for  said  school  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  liable  for  other 
funds  received  by  him  as  treasurer  of  said  county. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5720. 

Sec.  311.  Incorporation  and  powers.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said 
"County  Farm-life  School"  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Board 

of  Trustees  of  the  County  Farm-life  School  of  County,"  and  by 

that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  purchase, 
hold,  and  sell  real  estate  and  personal  property,  receive  donations  by  gift  or 
otherwise  and  exercise  such  other  rights  and  privileges  as  are  conferred 
by  law  upon  corporate  bodies  so  far  as  such  powers  are  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  school  or  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  board.  The  title  to  all  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
"County  Farm-life  School"  shall  vest  in  said  board  of  trustees. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5721. 

Sec.  312.  Appropriation  of  State  funds;  number  of  schools.  Upon 
satisfactory  evidence  furnished  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  equipment  of  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  have  been  complied  with  in  any  county,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  a  requisition  upon  the  State 
Auditor  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  secured  from  local  donations  or  both,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  said  school,  and  the 
State  Auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  of 
said  county  for  said  amount,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury 
and  the  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  of 
said  county  and  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  said  warrants  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  State  public  school  fund,  if  the  amount  of  that  fund  is 
sufficient,  after  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  otherwise 
the  appropriations  shall  be  made  out  of  the  State  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated:  Provided,  however,  that  there  shall  not  be  established  more 
than  ten  such  schools  in  any  one  year,  and  that  not  more  than  one  such 
school  shall  be  established  in  any  county. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5722;  159  N.  C.  160. 

Sec.  313.  County  board  may  supplement  funds.  If  the  funds  available 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  any  county  farm-life  school  shall  be 
insufficient  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  support  of  said 
school,  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  is  hereby  empowered 
to  add  to  its  annual  budget  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such 
school,  an  amount  not  greater  than  one  thousand  dollars,  provided  that 
this  amount  shall  not  be  duplicated  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5723. 
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Art.  28.    Farm-Life  Schools  Operating  Under  Special  Acts 

Sec.  314.  All  high  schools  having  departments  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  organized  to  give  farm-life  instruction  under  Article 
25,  sections  5589-5601  Consolidated  Statutes,  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  school  year,  1922-1923,  be  reorganized  under  the  county  farm-life 
school  law,  Article  27  of  this  act,  or  as  all  other  high  schools  or  union 
schools  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  organized 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
act  shall  not  affect  the  schools  operating  under  the  following  special  leg- 
islation: Catawba  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  180,  Private  Laws, 
1921;  Rowan  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  27  2,  Public-Local  Laws 
1919;  Iredell  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  184,  Public-Local  Laws, 
Extra  Session,  1920;  Durham  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  229, 
Public-Local  Laws,  1913. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5724. 

Art.  29.    Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Persons  Disabled  in 
Industry  of  Otherwise 

Sec.  315.  Acceptance  of  federal  aid.  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
hereby  accepts  all  of  the  provisions  and  benefits  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil  em- 
ployment, approved  June  2,  1920. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5725. 

Sec.  316.  The  State  hoard  for  vocational  education  shall  have  all 
necessary  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  board  for  vocational 
education  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  industry  and  otherwise;  to 
administer  any  legislation  pursuant  thereto  enacted  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina;  and  to  administer  the  funds  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  provisions  of  section  289. 
It  shall  have  full  authority  to  formulate  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officials  and 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  federal  act  and  this 
article  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and  to  pay  such  compensation 
and  other  expenses  of  administration  as  are  necessary  from  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  act.  It  shall  have  authority  to  make  studies  and 
investigations  relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation;  to  publish  the  result 
of  such  investigations  and  to  issue  other  publications  as  seem  necessary 
by  the  board;  to  promote  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  depart- 
ments, or  classes  giving  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  for  rehabili 
tation  purposes;  and  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  teachers,  director 
and  supervisors  of  such  subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5726. 

Sec.  317.  State  appropriation  from  State  public  school  fund.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  appropriates  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund  a  sum 
of  money  for  each  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  maximum  sum  which  may  be 
allotted  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Treasury  under 
an  act  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
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tion  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment:  Provided,  that  only  such  portion  of  the  above  State  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
outlined  in  articles  twenty-six  and  twenty-nine. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5727. 

Sec.  318.  Cooperation  with  State  Board  of  Health.  Report  as  to 
persons  under  treatment.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall:  (a)  Co- 
operate with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  arranging  with 
all  public  and  private  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  health  officers,  and 
practicing  physicians,  to  send  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
prompt  and  complete  reports  of  any  persons  under  treatment  in  such 
hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  or  by  such  physicians  or  health  officers, 
for  any  injury  or  disease  that  may  render  them  permanently,  physically, 
and  vocationally  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  or  will  be 
unable  to  support  themselves;  and  (b)  Cooperate  generally  with  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5728. 

Sec.  319.  State  appropriation.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  appro- 
priates for  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  is  necessary,  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  worthy  persons  who 
enter  training  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act:  Provided, 
(1)  that  this  fund  shall  be  used  only  to  pay  for  the  actual  living  expenses  of 
deserving  persons,  as  determined  by  investigation  of  the  board,  who  have 
no  other  means  of  paying  said  living  expenses;  (2)  that  this  fund  shall  be 
paid  out  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  order  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education;  (3)  that  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  week  for  not  more 
than  twenty  weeks,  unless  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the  board,  be 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  any  one  person  in  training;  (4)  that  the  said 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
expenditures,  showing  date,  the  person  to  whom  paid,  for  what  paid,  and 
the  amount  of  each  warrant,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  same  to  the  Governor 
on  or  before  the  first  of  January  each  year;  and  (5)  that  this  act  shall  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5729. 

PART  X 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Art.  30.    Text-Books  for  Elementary  Grades 

Sec  3  20.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  all  elementary 
public  schools  of  the  State  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds. 
And  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it 
shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by 
the  text-book  commission,  as  hereinafter  provided,  two  basal  primers 
for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal  readers  for  each  of  the  first  three 
grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books  on  all  other  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  where  a 
basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use:    Provided,  the  State  Board 
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of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for  a  period  less  than 
five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as  a  result  of  a  shorter 
contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730. 

Sec.  3  21.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
tract for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book  Com- 
mission at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  a  given 
book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  submitted  by 
the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject.  Moreover, 
the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that  has  been 
extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted 
list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations  from 
the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5731. 

Sec  3  22.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arthmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  considered 
as  minor  subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5732. 

Sec.  3  23.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  All  subjects  on  which  text- 
books are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  the  basal 
books,  and  all  other  books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  shall 
be  supplementary  books. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5733. 

Sec  3  24.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  County  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  supplementary 
books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  But  said 
supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  nor  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  basal  books. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5734. 

Sec  325.  The  text-book  commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  text-book  commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in  the 
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State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion, or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  commission. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5735. 

Sec.  326.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and 
organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  members, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  submit 
bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  members 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives  of 
book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec.  3  27.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text- 
book Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  the 
chairman  of  this  commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of  service: 
Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one  year  after 
appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars  ($5)  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5737. 

Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  law.  All  subjects  on 
which  books  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
basal  books,  and  all  others  shall  be  considered  supplementary  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall 
contain  not  more  than  six  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects  where 
two  basal  books  or  series  of  books  are  to  be  adopted,  and  not  more  than 
four  basal  books  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  for  each 
grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of  study. 
No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the  Text- 
book Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the  outline 
course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from 
one  series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738. 

Sec  3  29.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted, 
when  and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature 
of  the  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and 
all  other  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books 
for  the  elementary  schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  act.  After  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to 
prices,  distribution  of  books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit 
against  said  company,  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
for  such  amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  com- 
pensate the  State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this 
contract. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  local  distributing  agency  distributing  State- 
adopted  textbooks  to  charge  or  to  make  any  deduction  from  the  purchase 
price  of  such  textbooks  when  returned  by  the  purchaser  without  having  been 
subjected  to  use  or  damage. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  {part  in  italics'] 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739;  1925  c.  69. 

Sec.  3  30.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5740. 

Sec.  3  31.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any 
kind  authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  regis- 
tration list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5741. 

Sec.  33  2.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  hereto- 
fore entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall 
in  no  wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 
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Art.  31.    Text-books  for  High  Schools 

Sec.  333.  County  boards  of  education  adopt.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  county  as  hereinafter  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5743. 

Sec.  3  34.  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books;  duties;  reports 
to  State  Superintendent.  The  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  State  committee  on  high  school  text- 
books, consisting  of  five  members,  who  shall  serve  without  pay  except 
reimbursement  out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  at- 
tendance upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by,  or  under 
the  direction  of,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books  to  make  an 
examination  of  each  book  submitted  by  any  publisher,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  contents, 
quality,  and  price  of  said  book  are  such  as  to  make  it  suitable  and  desirable 
for  use  in  public  high  schools  of  this  State;  and  the  said  State  committee  on 
high  school  text-books  shall,  every  five  years,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  submit  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  within  which  county  adoptions 
are  to  be  made,  a  report  of  its  findings  with  recommendations  as  to  the* 
books  that  shall  be  placed  on  the  State  approved  list,  which  list  shall 
constitute  the  State  adopted  list  for  a  period  of  five  years,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5744. 

Sec.  3  3  5.  State  Board  of  Education  approves  the  list;  State  Superin- 
tendent approves  list.  All  books  recommended  for  use  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  State  by  the  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books 
that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  then  be 
placed  upon  the  State  list  of  approved  text-books  at  the  prices  agreed 
upon  under  contract  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publishers. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5745. 

Sec  33  6.  County  committee  to  recommend  books.  The  county  board 
of  education  of  each  county  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  on  high  school  text-books,  every  five  years,  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  adopt  a  county  list  which  shall  be  made  up  from  the  State 
list  of  approved  books  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section;  and  the 
said  committee  to  select  high  school  text-books  for  each  county  shall  be 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  largest  city  or  union  school  system  of  the  county,  and  three 
high  school  principals  or  teachers  chosen  from  the  different  high  schools 
of  the  county,  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  two  above  mentioned  county 
and  city  superintendents:  Provided,  that  in  a  county  where  such  a  com- 
mittee cannot  be  secured  according  to  the  manner  provided  above,  the  State 
high  school  inspector  shall  recommend  to  the  county  board  of  education  of 
said  county  the  high  school  books  to  be  used  in  said  county,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  adopt  the  list  of  books  so  recommended;  and  the 
county  adoptions  of  high  school  text-books  under  this  article  shall  be  limited 
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to  the  State  list  of  approved  high  school  text-books  to  be  selected  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  published  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  section:  Provided,  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  county  committee  on  high  school  text:books  from  recom- 
mending the  use  of,  and  the  county  board  of  education  from  adopting,  more 
than  one  book  on  a  subject  for  use  in  the  different  types  of  high  schools 
that  may  require  books  of  greater  or  less  difficulty,  nor  shall  any  high 
school  be  prevented  from  using  necessary  supplementary  books. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5746. 

Sec.  33  7.  Text-books  adopted  for  five  years;  exceptions.  The  county 
board  of  education  of  each  county  at  a  regular  meeting  held  between  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  the  expiration 
of  present  contracts,  shall  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county 
committee  on  high  school  text-books,  and  shall  adopt  a  list  of  high  school 
text-books  recommended  by  the  said  committee,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  to  be  used  in  the  county  for  the  next  five  years;  and  when 
such  county  adoption  shall  have  been  made,  no  basal  book  or  books,  except 
those  on  the  list  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county 
for  the  next  five  years  period  from  the  time  of  an  adoption,  shall  be  used 
by  any  public  high  school  of  the  county:  Provided,  that  in  adopting  text- 
books of  history  and  science,  the  committee  may  adopt  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5747. 

Sec.  338.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  contracts.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted, 
when  and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature 
of  the  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any,  is  necessary,  and 
all  other  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books 
for  the  high  schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  article.  After  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices, 
distribution  of  books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against 
said  company,  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate 
the  State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5748. 

Sec.  339.  Students  removing  from  county  may  sell  books;  resale. 
When  a  pupil  in  any  public  high  school  of  one  county  removes  to  another 
county  and  enters  a  high  school  in  that  county  and  has  regularly  adopted 
high  school  text-books  not  used  in  the  high  schools  of  such  other  county, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  them  the  county  board  of  education  in  the  county 
from  which  he  removes,  if  requested  to  do  so,  shall  purchase  through 
any  of  its  depositories  or  agencies,  such  books  at  a  fair  valuation  thereof, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  books,  and  shall  provide  for  reselling 
them  to  other  pupils  at  a  profit  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5749. 

Art.  32.    Furnishing  Text-books 

Sec.  340.  Free  text-books.  On  and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  any  county  board  of  education,  the  committee 
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of  any  local  tax  district,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter 
district  in  the  State,  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  books  for  the  use 
of  pupils  in  said  county  or  district  to  be  loaned  to  said  pupils,  without 
charge  for  the  same,  under  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  loan  of  said  text-books  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe. 

If  instruction  is  given  in  the  manual  and  domestic  arts,  the  county  board 
of  education,  the  committee,  or  board  of  trustees  may,  in  its  discretion, 
purchase  and  lend  the  necessary  implements  and  materials  to  the  pupils. 
And  it  shall  also  in  a  similar  manner  procure  such  apparatus,  reference 
books,  and  other  means  of  illustration  as  may  be  needed  in  the  school. 

(1)  The  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  addition  to  levying  taxes 
for  the  salary  fund,  the  operating  and  equipment  fund,  and  the  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  loans,  bonds  and  notes,  is  hereby  authorized  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  to  be  known  as  the  "tax  for  supplying  free  text-books", 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  loaning  text- 
books as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  after  an  estimate  has  been 
submitted  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Any  committee  of  a  local  tax  district,  or  any  board  of  trustees 
of  a  special  charter  district  in  a  county  not  supplying  free  text-books,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  any  part  of  the  local  tax  funds,  not  otherwise 
appropriated  in  the  district,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  one 
authorizing  said  district  to  supply  free  text-books. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  county  board  of  education,  or  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  or  both,  shall  fail  to  provide  in  the  budget  a  sum 
sufficient  to  supply  free  text-books  in  accordance  with  section  one  of  this 
act,  or  in  the  event  that  the  sum  derived  from  the  local  taxes  in  any  local 
tax  or  special  charter  district  is  insufficient  to  provide  free  text-books  in 
such  district  after  other  necessary  expenses  are  met,  the  question  of 
supplying  free  text-books  may  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  in  the 
following  manner: 

Whenever  the  written  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of  a 
county,  or  of  a  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  setting  forth  the  tax 
rate  to  be  levied  and  calling  for  an  election  to  be  held  upon  the  question  of 
levying  an  additional  special  annual  tax  with  which  to  purchase  and  supply 
free  text-books  is  presented  to  the  governing  board,  said  board  shall  pre- 
sent the  petition  to  the  tax  levying  authority  of  said  county  or  district, 
which  body  shall  order  an  election  and  conduct  the  same  as  near  as  may  be 
under  the  rules  governing  the  election  for  local  taxes:  Provided,  that  in  the 
election  the  voters  shall  cast  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written 
the  words  "For  free  text-books,"  and  those  who  oppose  shall  cast  a  ballot 
on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  words  "Against  free  text-books," 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  said  county  or  district  shall 
cast  their  ballots  "For  free  text-books,"  the  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
as  all  other  county  or  local  taxes  for  schools  are  levied  and  collected.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  the  school  to  purchase  books  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  in  said  county  or  district,  and  loan  the  same  to  pupils 
without  charge,  in  accordance  with  section  one  of  this  act. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5750. 

Sec.  341.  Rental  of  text-books.  The  county  board  of  education  or  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  or  special  charter  district  is 
hereby  authorized  to  rent  such  books  to  the  children  of  any  school  district 
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at  a  rental  price  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  publisher's  contract 
price  with  the  State;  and  wherever  books  are  rented  that  have  not  been 
contracted  for  by  the  State,  the  rental  price  shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  publisher's  list  prices. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5751. 

Sec.  342.  County  and  local  boards  to  make  rules;  to  use  incidental  ex- 
pense fund.  The  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  local-tax  district  or  special-charter  district  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  rental  of  public 
school  text-books,  and  to  apply  any  funds  of  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  county  or  the  special-charter  district 
to  the  purpose  of  this  article:  Provided,  that  before  any  amount  is  appro- 
priated from  this  fund  for  these  purposes,  provision  shall  be  made  for  all 
needful  expenses  of  said  schools. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5752. 

Sec  343.  Books  for  indigent  children.  County  boards  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  may  set  aside  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  from  the  incidental  expense  fund 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  public-school  text-books,  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
designated,  namely,  that  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  education  of  any 
child  is  limited  because  of  the  inability  of  said  child  to  purchase  necessary 
text-books  or  to  pay  the  rental  price,  said  board  or  boards  may  loan  free 
of  cost  all  necessary  books  to  any  such  child  during  the  term  of  the 
school,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  by  the  county  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  or  special-charter  school, 
and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5753. 

Sec.  344.     State  Superintendent  to  inform  local  school  authorities.  The 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  requested  to  inform 
superintendents  of  county  and  all  local-tax  schools  of  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5754. 

Art.  33.    Public  Libraries 

Sec.  34  5.     Rules  and  regulations  governing  their  establishment.  The 

State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  receiving  State 
aid  as  will  best  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  It  shall  have 
authority  to  use  all  of  the  State  appropriation  for  rural  libraries,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  county  circulating  libraries,  or  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Library  Commission  in  providing  circulating  libraries  for 
the  schools. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5755. 

Sec.  3  46.  Aid  in  establishing  local  libraries.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural 
libraries  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing 
local  libraries  as  provided  herein. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
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county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5756. 

PART  XI 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Art.  34.    General  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

Sec.  347.  Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school;  excep- 
tion. Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  in  the  State  having  charge 
or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  cause 
such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time 
which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  be 
in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of 
such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from  temporary  attend- 
ance on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  "school"  as  used  in  this  section  is  de- 
fined to  embrace  all  public  schools  and  such  private  schools  as  have  tutors 
or  teachers  and  curricula  that  are  approved  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

All  private  schools  receiving  and  instructing  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  records  of  attendance  and  render  such 
reports  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  as  are  required  of  public  schools; 
and  attendance  upon  such  schools,  if  the  school  or  tutor  refuses  or  neglects 
to  keep  such  records  or  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  attendance  upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town,  or  city  ivhich 
the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend:  Provided,  instruction  in  a  private 
school  or  by  a  private  tutor  shall  not  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  unless  the  courses  of  instruction  run  concurrently  with  the 
term  of  the  public  school  in  the  district  and  extend  for  at  least  as  long  a 
term. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5757;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  1;  188  N.  C.  591. 

Sec.  3  48.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  board  shall  pre- 
scribe what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental  in- 
ability to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
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misdemeanor:  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide 
that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature 
than  that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is 
without  adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the 
county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years  from 
July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full  and 
ample  provision  in  every  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5758;  194  N.  C.  620. 

Sec.  3  49.  Attendance  officers;  reports;  prosecutions.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such  rules  and  procedure  and 
furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school  officials  as  may  be 
necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonattendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is  im- 
mediately complied  with.  County  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
trustees  of  special-charter  districts  have  the  right  to  appoint  district  at- 
tendance officers  when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  the  rules  and  instructions  which 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
But  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  prosecute  for  non- 
attendance  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of 
the  county  for  further  action:  Provided,  that  in  special  charter  districts 
having  special  attendance  officers  paid  out  of  local  funds,  said  officers  shall 
have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article. 

C.  s.  (Ill),  5759. 

NOTE. — The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  chief  attendance  officer.  C.  S. 
(Ill),  5016. 

Sec.  350.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  such  fine,  the  said  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5760. 

Sec.  351.  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  county  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  reports 
of  unlawful  absence  required  to  be  made  by  teachers  and  principals  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  shall  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  any  prosecution,  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the  lawful  attendance  of  the 
child  or  children  upon  an  authorized  school. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5761;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  2. 

Sec  3  5  2.  Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.  If  affidavit  shall  be 
made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  that  any  child  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not  able  to  attend  school 
by  reason  of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  for  the  support  of  itself  or  the 
support  of  the  family,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  diligently  inquire 
into  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by 
law  to  act  as  a  juvenile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  locus  parentis,  are 
unable  to  send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance 
for  the  reasons  given.  If  the  court  shall  find,  after  careful  investigation, 
that  the  parents  have  made  or  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with 
the  compulsory  attendance  act,  and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning 
capacity,  or  any  other  cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  sufficient, 
are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and  state 
what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law  to  be  com- 
plied with.  The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  the  county  board  of 
education  of  the  county  or,  in  special-charter  districts,  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  which  the  case  may  arise. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5762. 

Sec.  353.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  education  shall, 
in  its  discretion,  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed 
ten  dollars  per  month  for  such  child  during  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
pulsory term;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the 
money  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  And  the 
county  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  out  the  county 
budget  to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5763. 

Art.  35.    Compulsory  Attendance  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 

Sec.  3  54.  Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school;  age  limits;  mini- 
mum attendance.  Every  deaf  and  blind  child  of  sound  mind  in  North 
Carolina  who  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  into  a  State  school  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind  for  a  term 
of  nine  months  each  year  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years. 
Parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  every  such  blind  or  deaf  child 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be 
sent,  such  child  to  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  or  deaf 
as  is  herein  provided:  Provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school 
for  the  deaf  or  blind  may  exempt  any  such  child  from  attendance  at  any 
session  or  during  any  year,  and  may  discharge  from  their  custody  any  such 
blind  or  deaf  child  whenever  such  discharge  seems  necessary  or  proper. 
Whenever  a  deaf  or  blind  child  shall  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  still 
unable  to  become  self-supporting  because  of  its  defects,  such  a  child  shall 
continue  in  said  school  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  unless  it  be- 
comes self-supporting  sooner. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5764. 

Sec.  3  55.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  to  school  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor; provisos.  The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  deaf 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such 
deaf  child  or  children  to  some  school  for  instruction,  as  provided  in  this 
article,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
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fined  or  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  said  deaf 
child  is  kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  herein  provided:  Provided,  (1) 
that  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  may  elect  two  years  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  eighteen  years  that  a  deaf  child  or  children  may  remain  out 
of  school,  and  (2)  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  enforced  against 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  deaf  child  until  such  time  as  the 
superintendent  of  any  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  by  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of  such  institution,  shall  in  his 
and  their  discretion  serve  written  notice  on  such  parent,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian, directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  institution  whereof  they 
have  charge. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5765. 

Sec.  3  56.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  guilty  of  misdemeanor;  pro- 
visos. The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  blind  child  or  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  child 
or  children  to  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  that  such  child  or  children  shall 
be  kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  specified:  Provided,  (1)  that  this 
section  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians 
of  any  blind  child  until  such  time  as  the  authorities  of  some  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  shall  serve  written  notice  on  such  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  custodians,  directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  school  whereof 
they  have  charge;  and  (2)  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  shall  not  be  compelled  to  retain  in  their  custody  or 
under  their  instruction  any  incorrigible  person  or  persons  of  confirmed 
immoral  habits. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5766. 

Sec.  3  57.  To  report  defective  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  report,  through  proper  legal  channels,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
feeble-minded  children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports 
he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above 
not  so  reported. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5767. 

PART  XII 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  LICENSE  CERTAIN 

INSTITUTIONS 

Art.  36.    State  Board  of  Education  to  Regulate  Degrees 

Sec  3  5  8.  Right  to  confer  degrees  restricted.  No  educational  institu- 
tion hereafter  created  or  established  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  this  State  shall  have  power  or  authority  to  confer  degrees  upon  any 
person  except  as  herein  provided. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (e). 

Sec.  3  5  9.  Empowered  to  grant  license  to  confer  degrees.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  issue  its  license  to  confer  degrees  in 
such  form  as  it  may  prescribe  to  any  educational  institution  hereafter 
established  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State;  but  no  educa- 
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tional  institution  hereafter  established  in  the  State  shall  be  empowered 
to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has  income  sufficient  to  maintain  adequate 
faculty  and  equipment  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  means  of  instruction 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  unless  its  baccalaureate  degree  is  conferred 
only  upon  students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  college  course,  pre- 
ceded by  the  usual  four-year  high  school  course,  or  their  equivalent. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (f). 

Sec.  3  60.  Inspection  of  institutions;  revocation  of  license.  All  institu- 
tions chartered  under  this  article  shall  file  such  information  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  direct,  and  it  shall  have  full  authority  to  send  an  expert  to  visit  any 
institution  applying  for  a  license  to  confer  degrees  under  this  article.  And 
if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  required  standard  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  revoke  the  license  to  confer  degrees,  sub- 
ject to  a  right  of  review  of  this  decision  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
upon  action  instituted  by  the  educational  institution  whose  license  had 
been  revoked. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (g). 

Art.  37.    License  Commercial  Schools 

Sec.  3  61.  Licenses  for  commercial  schools.  Before  any  business  col- 
lege or  commercial  school  shall  receive  or  solicit  students,  or  open  any 
business  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  this  State,  said 
school  or  college  shall  first  secure  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  the  effect  that  it  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
article,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5T80  (h). 

Sec.  36  2.  Report  to  be  filed  before  license.  Before  any  such  business 
college  or  commercial  school  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  license  it 
shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  report  setting  forth: 

1.  That  it  is  the  owner  or  lessee  of  suitable  building  or  rooms  for 
the  conduct  of  its  work. 

2.  That  it  has  acquired  suitable  equipment  for  the  courses  given  by  the 
school. 

3.  That  the  said  school  has  secured  a  faculty  of  teachers  whose  train- 
ing has  not  been  less  than  that  required  of  teachers  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  public  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  That  said  school  or  college  has  adopted  an  approved  course  of 
study  which  includes  at  least  the  following  subjects:  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial law,  commercial  arithmetic,  English,  commercial  correspondence, 
business  writing,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

5.  The  owner  and  manager  of  such  school  or  college  shall  further  file 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  or  manager  of  such 
school  or  college,  after  investigation,  has  shown  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  or  her  efficiency  and  good  moral  character  for  fair  and  honest 
dealings  with  their  students  and  the  public. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (i). 
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Sec.  3  63.  Advertising  literature  to  be  filed.  The  institutions  securing 
license  under  this  article  shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  copies 
of  all  advertising  literature,  including  catalogue,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc., 
and  an  annual  report  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (j). 

Sec.  36  4.  Conducting  school  without  license  misdemeanor.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  open  or  conduct  any  business  college  or  commercial  school 
within  this  State  without  having  first  procured  the  license  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  or  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (k). 

Sec.  3  65.  Blanks  for  reports  and  licenses;  disposition  of  license  tax. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  furnish  all 
necessary  blanks  for  reports  and  licenses  provided  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article,  and  all  funds  received  from  the  license  tax  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  shall  be  credited 
to  the  State  Public  School  Fund. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (1). 

Sec.  3  66.  Application  of  article.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  to  all  existing  chartered  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools 
and  all  other  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools  now  conducted  or 
to  be  hereafter  conducted  in  this  State. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5780  (m). 

PART  XIII 
OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS 

Art.  38.    Special  Days  to  be  Observed  in  Public  Schools 

Sec.  367.  North  Carolina  Day.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day",  may  be  devoted,  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day 
shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the 
Monday  next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at 
a  time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may 
be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (n). 

Sec.  3  68.  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day.  That  there  be  one  day 
in  each  scholastic  year  of  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  known  as  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day,  and 
that  the  fourth  Friday  in  January  in  each  year,  or  some  other  day  to  be 
set  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  suit  local  conditions, 
is  hereby  designated  as  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day.  This  day  shall 
be  observed  as  such  in  each  public  and  high  school  of  the  State,  or  if 
preferred,  in  each  subdivision  thereof.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  have  prepared  and  furnished  in  due  time  to  every 
teacher  of  said  public  and  high  school  for  the  State  a  suitable  program 
to  be  used  on  said  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day. 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  have  prepared  and 
furnished  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  and  high  schools  placards  printed 
in  large  type  which  shall  set  forth  in  attractive  style  statistics,  epigrams, 
mottoes,  and  up-to-date  scientific  truths  showing  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  lawlessness. 

When  placards  are  distributed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in 
the  State,  paid  entirely  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  funds,  to  keep  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  schoolroom  occupied  by  said  teacher  one  of 
said  placards. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (o). 

Sec.  3  69.  Arbor  Day.  Friday  following  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
of  each  year  shall  be  known  as  Arbor  Day,  to  be  appropriately  observed 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  issue  each  year  a  program  for  its  observance  by  the  school 
children  of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  trees  and  forests  to  their  State.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  provide  a  suitable  program  and  plan 
of  instruction  to  county  school  officials  under  his  charge  for  the  appro- 
priate observance  of  this  day. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5780  (p)  ;  1927,  C.  73,  s.  1. 

Sec.  370.  Other  days.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  suitable  material  for  the  proper  observance 
in  schools  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  Lee,  Jackson,  Armistice  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  deemed  of  educational  and 
patriotic  value  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
All  literature  necessary  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  days  specified 
in  this  article  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5780  (q). 

Sec.  371.  Combined  programs.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  fix  a  later  or  an  earlier  date  for  the  observance  of  any 
special  day  the  observance  of  which  is  required  for  a  specific  date  if  it 
shall  appear  to  him  to  be  more  convenient;  and  he  may  combine  the 
programs  required  to  be  issued  in  the  foregoing  sections  so  as  to  require 
the  observance  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  special  days  at  the  same  time. 

C.  S.   (Ill),  5780  (r). 

Art.  39 

Sec.  37  2.  Desecration  of  State  and  National  flag.  Any  person  who  in 
any  manner,  for  exhibition  or  display,  shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed 
any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  design,  drawing,  or  any  advertisement 
of  any  nature  upon  any  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  or  State  flag,  or  ensign  of  this  State,  or  shall  expose  or  cause  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view  any  such  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign  upon  which 
shall  have  been  printed,  painted  or  otherwise  placed,  or  to  which  shall  be 
attached,  appended,  affixed  or  annexed,  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture, 
design  or  drawing  or  any  advertisement  of  any  nature,  or  who  shall  expose 
to  public  view,  manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale,  give  away,  or  have 
in  possession  for  sale  or  to  give  away,  or  for  use  for  any  purpose,  any 
article  or  substance  of  merchandise,  or  a  receptacle  of  merchandise  or 
article  or  thing  for  carrying  or  transporting  merchandise,  upon  which 
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shall  have  been  printed,  painted,  attached  or  otherwise  placed  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  such  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  to  advertise,  call 
attention  to,  decorate,  mark  or  distinguish  the  article  or  substance  upon 
which  it  is  so  placed,  or  who  shall  publicly  mutilate,  deface,  defile,  or  defy, 
trample  upon  or  cast  contempt,  .either  by  words  or  act,  upon  any  such 
flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  thirty  days.  Any  person  violating  this  section 
shall  also  forfeit  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  in  a  civil  action  or  suit  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  Such 
action  or  suit  may  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  any  citizen  of  this 
State,  and  such  penalty,  when  collected,  less  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  action  or  suit,  shall  be  paid  one-half  to  the  person  suing  and  one-half 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  suit  was  brought,  and  two  or 
more  penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  same  action  or  suit. 

The  words  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  as  used  in  this  section,  shall 
include  any  flag,  standard,  color,  ensign,  or  any  picture  or  representation 
of  any  of  them,  made  of  any  substance  or  represented  on  any  substance, 
and  of  any  size,  evidently  purporting  to  be  a  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  a  picture  or  a  representation  of  any  of 
them,  upon  which  shall  be  shown  the  colors,  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  in 
any  number  of  either  thereof,  or  by  which  the  person  seeing  the  same, 
without  deliberation,  may  believe  it  to  represent  the  flag,  colors,  standard, 
or  ensign  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  possession  by  any  person  other  than  a  public  officer,  as  such,  of  a 
flag,  standard,  color,  ensign,  article,  substance,  or  thing,  on  which  there 
is  anything  made  unlawful  by  this  section,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  same  is  in  violation  of  this  section. 

c.  S.   (I),  4500. 

PART  XIV 

PROVISIONS  AS  TO  REPEAL  OF  LAWS  CONFLICTING 
WITH  THIS  ACT 

Art.  40.    Former  Public  School  Laws  Repealed 

Sec.  3  7  3.  All  of  chapter  95  of  Consolidated  Statutes,  including  such 
articles  and  sections  as  were  amended  by  the  Public  Laws  of  the  Extra 
Sessions  of  1920  and  1921  and  the  regular  session  of  1921,  except  articles 
number  2,  3,  27,  28,  31,  32,  and  4  5  are  hereby  repealed,  and  articles  num- 
ber 2,  3,  27,  28,  31,  32,  and  45  of  Chapter  95  Consolidated  Statutes,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect;  except  section  5632  of 
article  31,  which  section  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3  7  4.  Specific  chapters  repealed.  Chapter  8  7,  Public  Laws  Extra 
Session  of  1920,  chapters  145,  225,  and  226  Public  Laws  of  1921,  and 
chapters  3  7,  60,  and  93  Public  Laws  Extra  Session  of  1921  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  3  7  5.  Specific  sections  of  certain  chapters  repealed.  Sections  4,  5, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  of  chapter  91  Public 
Laws  of  Extra  Session  of  1920  and  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
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11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  of  chapter  179  Public  Laws  of  1921  are  hereby 
repealed.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  of  chapter  146  Public  Laws 
of  1921  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  376.  Article  1  of  chapter  123  Consolidated  Statutes  relating  to 
incorporation  of  rural  communities  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3  7  7.  If  any  section  of  this  act  shall  be  hereafter  declared  invalid 
by  the  courts  of  this  State  such  decree  shall  not  be  construed  as  rendering 
this  entire  act  invalid  but  shall  affect  only  the  specific  part,  article,  or 
section  involved  in  the  decree. 

Sec.  378.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws,  including  all  acts  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

If,  however,  any  section  or  part  of  a  section  or  separate  clause  of  any 
section  in  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  declared  unconstitutional,  the  effect 
of  such  declaration  shall  be  to  continue  in  force  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
so  far  as  it  is  attempted  hereby  to  repeal  that  law. 

Sec.  378  (a).  This  act  shall  not  affect  any  local  or  private  act  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  enacted  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  on  other  obliga- 
tions for  school  purposes,  but  the  powers  hereby  conferred  and  the  methods 
of  procedure  hereby  provided  shall  be  deemed  to  be  conferred  and  provide 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for  those  conferred  or  provided  by 
any  such  local  or  private  act,  so  that  any  district,  municipality,  totvnship, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school 
purposes  may  proceed  under  any  such  local  or  private  act  applicable  to  it, 
without  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  act.  or  may  proceed  under 
this  act,  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  any  other  act. 

1925,  c.  143,  s.  4.    New  section. 

Sec.  3  79.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  April 
15,  1923. 


CHAPTER  II 
LAWS  NOT  CHANGED  BY  THE  CODE  OF  1923 


Consolidated  Statutes,  Volume  II 

TREASURER'S  COMMISSION 

3910.  County  treasurer.  The  county  treasurer  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation in  full  for  all  services  required  of  him  such  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  moneys  received  and  not  exceeding  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  on  moneys  disbursed  by  him,  as  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  county  may  allow.  As  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  he  shall 
receive  such  sum  as  the  board  of  education  may  allow  him,  not  exceeding 
two  per  cent  on  disbursements;  and  the  said  commissions  shall  be  paid 
only  upon  the  order  of  the  county  board  of  education,  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  county  board  of  education  is  hereby 
forbidden  to  sign  any  such  order  until  the  treasurer  shall  have  made  all 
reports  and  kept  all  such  accounts  required  by  law  in  the  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed:  Provided,  that  said  treasurer  shall  be  allowed  no  commis- 
sion or  compensation  for  receipts  and  disbursements  of  any  loan  or  loans 
made  to  the  county  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  out  of  the  State  Literary 
Fund,  the  special  building  fund,  nor  from  funds  derived  from  county  or  dis- 
trict bond  issues,  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses :  Provided,  that  in  counties 
where  the  treasurer's  total  compensation  cannot  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  the  treasurer  may  be  allowed,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  board  of  education,  as  to  the 
school  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  his  disburse- 
ments of  all  funds  handled  by  him;  but  the  compensation  allowed  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  last  proviso  shall  not  be  operative  to  give  a  total 
compensation  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  to  such 
treasurers. 

C.  S.  3910;  Rev.,  s.  2778;  Code,  s.  770;  1899,  c.  233;  1909,  c.  577  ;  1913,  c.  144; 
1919,  c.  254,  s.  9;  Ex.  Sess.  1924,  c.  121,  s.  6. 

TEACHING  OF  FIRE  PREVENTION 

5542.  Fire  prevention  to  be  taught.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  in- 
surance commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  provide 

a  pamphlet  containing  printed  instructions  for  properly  conducting  fire  drills 
in  schools,  and  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  every  public  school  in  this 
State  shall  conduct  at  least  one  fire  drill  every  month  during  the  regular 
school  session,  such  fire  drills  to  include  all  children  and  teachers  and  the 
use  of  all  ways  of  egress,  and  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  further  provide  as  far  as  practicable  for 
the  teaching  of  "Fire  Prevention"  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  State, 
and  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  text-book  adapted  to  such  use.  Provided, 
this  amendment  [in  italics}  shall  not  apply  to  schools  taught  in  one-story 
houses. 

1925,  c.  130. 
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ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  WELFARE  OFFICER 

5016.  County  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  On  the  second  Mon- 
day in  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  on  the  second  Monday 
in  July  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  every  county  in  North  Carolina  shall 
meet  in  joint  session  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  who  shall  serve  for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  joint  meeting,  make  permanent 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  issue  all  notes  and  reports  necessary 
previous  and  subsequent  to  the  meeting.  The  person  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  shall  be  qualified  by  character,  fitness  and 
experience  to  well  discharge  the  duties  thereof.  No  one  so  elected  shall 
begin  the  work  of  this  position  until  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate  of 
approval  of  his  fitness  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  in  case  such  approval  is  not  received,  the  two  boards  shall, 
upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  proceed  immediately  in  like  manner  to 
elect  another  person.  In  case  of  tie  vote  the  matter  may  be  referred  for 
decision  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  A  joint  session 
of  the  two  boards  may  be  held  at  any  time,  on  the  call  of  the  chairman 
of  either  board,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work  relating  to  the 
office;  and  a  superintendent  may  be  dismissed  by  a  joint  action  for  proven 
unfitness  or  failure  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  his  successor  elected. 
It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  section  that  the  board 
of  education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  act  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  re- 
sults in  carrying  out  the  intention  of  this  act.  The  joint  meeting  shall 
fix  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  which  sum 
shall  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  well  qualified  person  and  one- 
half  of  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  each  board,  and  a  reason- 
able expense  fund  shall  be  provided  by  each  board  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  which  sum  shall  be  separate  from  that  allowed  as  salary  for  the 
county  superintendent.  In  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than 
thirty-two  thousand  (32,000)  by  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  in  counties  where  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  the  superintendent  of  education  was  performing  the  func- 
tions of  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  part  or  of  not  taking  part 
in  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  as  provided 
above.  In  any  county  of  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  (32,000)  popu- 
lation where  the  county  commissioners  do  not  desire  to  so  participate 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  become  ex  officio  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Whenever  by  such  action  a  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  becomes  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  he  shall  receive  no  salary  in  addition  to  that  received  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  but  the  board  of  education,  by  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  shall  furnish  him  such  clerical 
or  other  assistance  as  it  deems  necessary  to  have  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  fully  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  policy  laid 
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down  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners shall  furnish  a  reasonable  expense  fund  for  carrying  out  the  other 
duties  attached  by  law  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare.  All  such  duties  shall  be  as  binding  upon  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  as  they  would  be  in  case  he  were  not  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  Every  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  shall  make  such 
reports  of  his  work  to  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  as  said  board  may  require. 

1921,  c.  128. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Art.  2.    The  State  Board  of  Education 

Sec.  53  94.  Incorporation  and  general  corporate  powers.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  by  the  name,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
are  created  a  corporation,  with  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  a 
common  seal,  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  to  make  contracts 
and  by-laws;  and  it  is  vested  with  all  other  powers  conferred  on  cor- 
porations under  the  chapter  on  corporations,  so  far  as  such  powers  are 
necessary  or  convenient  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  board  or 
to  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  8,  9,  10;  Rev.,  s.  4030;  Code,  s.  2503;  1881,  c.  200;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  7; 
106  N.  C.  82. 

Sec.  5  3  95.     Succeeds  to  "President  and  directors  of  literary  fund  of 

North  Carolina."    The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the 

powers  and  trusts  of  the  "President  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund 

of  North  Carolina,"  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all 

needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools 

and  for  the  management  of  the  state  educational  fund;  but  all  such  acts, 

rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed 

by  the   General  Assembly,   and   when   so  altered,   amended,   or  repealed 

shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board;  and  the  board  shall  succeed  to 

and  have  all  the  property,  powers,  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  which 

in  any  wise  belonged  or  appertained  to  the  "President  and  directors  of 

the  literary  fund  in  North  Carolina,"  and  may,  in  its  own  name,  assert, 

use,  apply,  and  enforce  the  same. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  10;  Rev.,  s.  4033;  Code,  s.  2506;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  4;  R.  C,  c.  66; 
R.  S.  c.  66,  67. 

Sec.  5396.  Officers;  quorum;  meetings;  expenses.  Of  the  board,  the 
Governor  shall  be  president,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  treasurer.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  board  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  executive  office,  and 
shall  meet  at  such  times  as  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  appoint;  but 
the  Governor  may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time.  The  contingent  expenses 
of  the  board  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  9,  12,  13;  Rev.,  s.  4031;  Code,  s.  2504;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  2. 

Sec.  53  97.  Record  of  proceedings.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  well-bound  and  suitable  book,  which  shall  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Rev.,  s.  4032;  Code,  s.  2505  ;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  3. 
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Sec.  5  3  98.  Reports  to  General  Assembly.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
Literary  Fund  has  been  applied  or  invested,  with  such  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same  as  to  it  shall  seem  expedient. 

Rev.,  s.  4034;  Code,  s.  2507;  R.  C,  c.  66,  s.  4;  1825,  c.  1268,  s.  2;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  1. 

Sec.  53  99.  Investments.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  invest  in  North  Carolina  four  per  cent  bonds  or  in  other  safe  interest- 
bearing  securities,  the  interest  on  which  shall  be  used  as  may  be  directed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly  for  school  purposes. 

Rev.,  s.  4035;  1891,  c.  369. 

Sec.  540  0.  State  Treasurer  keeps  accounts  of,  and  reports  to  General 
Assembly.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  fair  and  regular  account  of 
all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  Literary  Fund,  and  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  same  time  when  he  makes 
his  biennial  account  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 

Rev.,  s.  4034;  Code.  s.  2507;  R.  C,  c.  66,  s.  4;  1825,  e.  1268,  s.  2;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  1. 

Art.  3.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Sec.  5402.  Office  at  capital;  copies  of  papers  therein.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Copies  of  his  acts  and  decisions  and  of  all  papers  kept  in  his 
office  and  authenticated  by  his  signature  and  official  seal  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  the  original.  He  shall  be  furnished  with  such 
offices,  heat,  and  stationery  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Rev.,  s.  4089;  1900,  c.  525. 

Sec.  5403.  Powers  and  duties.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  empowered  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  Looks  after  schools,  reports  to  Governor.  To  look  after  the  school 
interests  of  the  State,  and  to  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  at  least  five 
days  previous  to  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  His  report 
shall  give  information  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  and  recommend 
such  changes  in  the  school  law  as  shall  occur  to  him. 

2.  Directs  schools,  enforces  and  construes  school  law.  To  direct  the 
operations  of  the  public  schools  and  enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
relation  thereto.    [Amended,  1923.] 

3.  Receives  evidence  as  to  county  superintendent' s  performance  of  duties. 
To  receive  evidence  as  to  unfitness  or  negligence  of  the  county  suprinten- 
dent,  and  when  necessary  to  report  it  to  the  county  board  of  education  for 
action. 

4.  Sends  circular -letter  to  school  officers.  To  send  to  each  school  officer 
a  circular-letter  enumerating  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Investigates  other  school  systems.  To  correspond  with  leading  edu- 
cators in  other  States,  to  investigate  systems  of  public  schools  established 
in  other  States,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  render  the  results  of  educa- 
tional efforts  and  experiences  available  for  the  information  and  aid  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Acquaints  himself  with  local  educational  wants,  delivers  lectures,  etc. 
To  acquaint  himself  with  the  peculiar  educational  wants  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  State,  and  to  take  all  proper  means  to  supply  such  wants, 
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by  counseling  with  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents, 
by  lectures  before  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  addresses  before  public  assem- 
blies on  subjects  relating  to  public  schools  and  public  school  work. 

7.  Travels  in  connection  with  loan  fund,  etc.  To  go  to  any  county  when 
necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the  law  creating  a  permanent  loan  fund 
for  the  erection  of  public  schoolhouses.  He  shall  include  in  his  annual 
reports  a  full  showing  of  everything  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
creating  such  permanent  loan  fund. 

8.  Signs  requisitions  on  Auditor.  To  sign  all  requisitions  on  the  Auditor 
for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  school  purposes. 

9.  Has  publications  made,  etc.  To  have  the  school  laws  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year;  to  have  printed  and  distributed  such  educational  bulletins  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  public  sentiment  for  public  education;  and  to  have  printed 
all  forms  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Rev.,  ss.  4089,  4090,  4091,  4092;  1900,  c.  525;  1901,  c.  4,  ss.  8,  9;  1903,  c.  435,  s.  1; 
1903,  c.  751,  ss.  11,  12;  1909,  c.  525,  s.  2. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  CONTINUOUS 

SCHOOL  CENSUS 

5435.  Continuous  school  census.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is 
hereby  directed  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  taking  a  complete  census  of  the  school  population  and  for  installing 
and  keeping  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  in  each  county  of 
the  State  a  continuous  census  of  the  school  population.  The  cost  of 
taking  and  keeping  the  census  shall  be  a  legitimate  item  in  the  budget 
and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  incidental  fund. 

If  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  a  child, 
refuses  to  give  any  properly  authorized  census  taker,  teacher,  school  princi- 
pal, or  other  school  official  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  census  of 
the  school  population  of  any  district,  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
such  person  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  correct  census,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
willfully  make  any  false  statement  to  any  person  duly  authorized  to  take  the 
school  census  of  any  district,  relative  to  the  age  or  the  mental  or  physical 
condition  of  any  child,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1921,  c.  179,  s.  16;  1925,  c.  95,  s.  1. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AMERICANISM 

5441.  Instruction  in  Americanism.  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  be  known 
as  Americanism. 

There  shall  be  included  in  the  term  "Americanism"  the  following  gen- 
eral items  of  instruction: 

(a)  Respect  for  law  and  order. 

(b)  Character  and  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  country. 

(c)  Duties  of  good  citizenship. 

(d)  Respect  for  the  national  anthem  and  the  flag. 
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(e)  A  standard  of  good  government. 

(f)  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

(g)  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Americanism  shall  be  taught  not  less  than 
thirty  hours  during  each  and  every  school  year  and  shall  not  be  optional 
in  the  grade  or  grades  in  which  said  course  is  taught. 

1923,  c.  49,  ss.  1-3. 

5442.  Americanism;  text-book  and  course  of  study.  The  State  Board 
of  education  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  adopt  some  suitable  and  proper 
text-book  which  will  conform  as  near  as  possible  and  practicable  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  general  items  of  instruction  as  herein  contained  in 
section  5441,  and  the  State  Superintendent  shall  prepare  or  have  pre- 
pared such  outline  courses  of  study,  and  shall  distribute  the  same  among 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  which  will  give  them  proper  direction  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year,  adopt  such  suitable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary as  to  the  time,  manner,  grade  or  grades  in  which  said  course  of 
Americanism  shall  be  taught. 

1923,  c.  49,  ss.  4,  5. 

CHILDREN  AT  ORPHANAGES 

5446.  Children  in  orphanages  permitted  to  attend  public  schools,  ex- 
penses. Children  living  in  and  cared  for  and  supported  by  any  institu- 
tion established  or  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  caring  for 
orphan  children  shall  be  considered  legal  residents  of  said  district  in 
which  the  institution  is  located,  and  a  part  or  all  of  said  orphan  children 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public  school  or  schools  of  said  district, 
and  the  extra  expenses  of  teaching  said  children  for  six  months  in  the 
public  school  or  schools  of  said  district  may  be  borne  as  follows: 

Three-fourths  of  the  extra  expense  for  a  term  of  six  months  of  every 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  attendance  of  said  children,  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  State  equalizing  fund  and  one-fourth  out  of  the  county  fund,  unless 
otherwise  provided. 

Provided  further  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  permissive 
only,  and  shall  not  be  mandatory. 

1919,  c.  301,  s.  1;  1927,  c.  163,  s.  1. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

(Chapter  146,  Section  16,  Public  Laws  of  1921,  abolished  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  and  gave  the  State  Board  of 
Education  the  authority  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
and  to  issue  State  certificates.    The  name  State  Board  of  Education 
occurs  in  the  law  wherever  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Insti- 
tute Conductors  occurred  theretofore.) 
Sec.  5570.     Examinations,    accrediting,    and    certificates.     The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  entire  control  of  examining,  accrediting 
without  examination,  and  certificating  all  applicants  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendent 
in  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  urban 
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and  rural.  The  board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  examin- 
ing, accrediting  without  examination,  and  certificating  all  such  applicants 
for  the  removal  and  extension  of  certificates  and  for  the  issuance  of  life 
certificates. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5571.  Certificate  prerequisite  to  employment.  No  person  shall  be 
employed  or  serve  in  the  public  schools  as  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
superintendent,  or  assistant  superintendent  who  shall  not  be  certificated 
for  such  position  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec  5572.  Teacher  must  be  eighteen.  No  certificate  to  teach  shall  be 
issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Rev.,  s.  4163. 

Sec.  5573.  Second  and  third  grade  certificates.  The  examination  and 
certification  of  all  applicants  for  second  and  third  grade  certificates  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county  or  of 
the  town  or  city  superintendent  of  each  town  or  city  system  operated 
under  any  special  acts  or  charter. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2. 

Sec.  5  57  4.  Approval  of  certificates;  refusal  of  approval;  appeal  and 
review.  No  certificate  issued  by  the  board  shall  be  valid  until  approved 
and  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  the  city  super- 
intendent of  the  city  in  which  the  examination  of  the  holder  of  said  cer- 
tificate was  held,  or  in  the  schools  of  which  the  holder  of  said  certificate, 
if  issued  without  examination,  applies  to  teach.  Any  certificate  when  so 
approved  by  said  county  or  city  superintendent  shall  be  of  State-wide 
validity,  and  in  case  such  county  or  city  superintendent  shall  refuse  to 
approve  and  sign  any  such  certificate,  he  shall  notify  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  refusal.  The  said 
board  shall  have  the  right,  upon  appeal  by  the  holder  of  said  certificate, 
to  review  and  investigate  and  finally  determine  the  matter. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5575.  Certificates  heretofore  granted;  renewals.  All  State  high 
school  certificates,  five-year  State  elementary  school  certificates,  and  first 
grade  county  certificates  in  force  on  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  date  of  their  expiration  as  stated 
in  each  certificate,  after  which  the  present  holders  of  such  certificates  shall 
be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  issuance  or  renewal,  with  or  without  examination 
of  certificates  of  the  same  class. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  3;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5  576.  Temporary  and  permanent  certificates  to  superintendents 
and  assistants.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  issue  to  all  city  super- 
intendents, to  all  county  superintendents,  and  to  all  assistant  superin- 
tendents in  service  on  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  tem- 
porary superintendents'  or  assistant  superintendents'  certificates  without 
examination  and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  the  same.  In  cases  of  undoubted  fitness,  competency,  and 
progressive  efficiency,  evidence  of  which  shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  said  board,  it  shall  issue  to  all  such  superintendents  and  assistant 
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superintendents  a  permanent  certificate  without  examination,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  3;  1921,  c.  14G,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5577.     Questions  for  examination;  lists  printed  and  distributed. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prepare  questions  for  the  examinations 
authorized  under  this  article,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  cause  lists  of  the  questions  so  prepared  to  be  printed,  and 
shall,  before  the  date  of  such  examination,  send  in  sealed  packages,  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  day  of  the  examination,  to  each  superintendent  or 
other  person  appointed  to  conduct  said  examinations  in  the  various  coun- 
ties or  cities  of  the  State,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  lists. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5578.  Dates  for  examination;  special  examinations.  The  second 
Tuesday  in  April  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  for  said  examinations, 
which  may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  for  three  successive  days,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  board  may  adopt;  but  no  examination 
shall  commence  on  any  other  day  than  the  first  day  of  the  period  mentioned 
in  this  section,  and  no  examination  shall  be  held  at  any  other  time.  The 
board  may  in  its  discretion  provide  for  special  examinations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  such  persons  as  it  may  appoint. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1925,  c.  181,  s.  3. 

Sec.  557  9.  Conduct  of  examinations;  transmission  of  papers.  The  ex- 
aminations shall  be  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county 
for  all  applicants  in  his  county,  and  in  cities  and  towns  of  two  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  the  examinations  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
schools  under  their  supervision  may  be  conducted  by  the  licensed  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  in  such  cities  and  towns.  All  examinations  of 
applicants  for  superintendents'  certificates  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt 
therefor.  All  examination  papers  shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec  55  80.  Temporary  local  certificates.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  concerned,  said  board  may  grant  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate or  permit,  valid  in  the  county  or  city  designated,  to  any  teacher  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  preceding  examination,  was  not  in  the  State,  or  who 
at  such  time  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  the  examination,  as 
evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician.  Such  temporary  certificate  or 
permit,  however,  shall  be  valid  only  from  the  date  of  issuance  to  the  date 
on  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  their  report  upon  appli- 
cants at  the  next  meeting  succeeding  regular  examination,  and  no  such 
temporary  certificate  or  permit  shall  be  renewed. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5581.  Assistants  to  board;  stenographer;  printing.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  when  judged  by  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  may 
employ  competent  persons  to  assist  in  the  reading  and  grading  of  examina- 
tion papers,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  persons  not  to  exceed 
five  dollars  a  day  for  the  time  employed,  to  be  paid  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board  out  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  article. 
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The  board  is  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer  at  such  compensation 
as  it  may  fix,  and  to  have  done  as  public  printing  by  the  State  Printer  all 
printing  necessary  for  its  work. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  5. 

Sec.  5582.  Employment  of  persons  without  certificate  unlawful;  ap- 
propriations withheld;  salaries  not  paid.  After  July  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  trustees  or  school 
committee  or  any  public  school  that  receives  any  public  school  money 
from  county  or  State  to  employ  or  keep  in  service  any  teacher,  superintend- 
ent, principal,  supervisor,  or  assistant  superintendent  that  does  not  hold  a 
certificate  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Upon  notification 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  to  the  county  board  of  education  that 
any  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  is  employing  or  keeping  in 
service  a  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  superintendent,  or  assistant  super- 
intendent in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  withhold  from  such  county  any  and  all  appropriations 
from  the  State  Treasury  for  such  school,  and  said  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  withhold  from  said  school  any  and  all  appropriations  from 
the  county  school  fund  until  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  county,  town,  or  city  superintendent  or  other  official  is  forbidden 
to  approve  any  voucher  for  salary  for  any  person  employed  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  town,  or 
city  schools  is  hereby  forbidden  to  pay  out  of  the  school  fund  the  salary 
of  any  such  person:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  temporary  substitute  or  emergency  teachers  under  such  rules 
as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  6;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5583.  Classes  of  first-grade  certificates.  There  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  first  grade  certificates:  (1)  Superintendents'  and  as- 
sistant superintendents';  (2)  High  school  principals';  (3)  High  school 
teachers';  (4)  Elementary  school  teachers';  (5)  Elementary  supervisors'; 
and  (6)  Special.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  subdivide  and  shall 
define  in  detail  the  different  classes  of  first  grade  certificates,  determine 
the  time  of  their  duration  and  validity,  prescribe  the  standards  of  scholar- 
ship for  same,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  for  them 
and  for  their  issuance,  and  their  renewal  or  extension. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  9;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5584.     Misdemeanor  to  tamper  with  examination  questions.  Any 

person  who  purloins,  steals,  buys,  receives,  or  sells,  gives,  or  offers  to 
buy,  give  or  sell  any  examination  questions  or  copies  thereof  of  any  ex- 
amination provided  and  prepared  by  law  before  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion for  which  they  shall  have  been  prepared,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  10. 

FEDERAL  FOREST  FUNDS 

5637.  Certain  counties  to  receive  federal  forest  funds.  All  funds  paid 
by  the  National  Forest  Commission,  by  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  twenty-third,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  (35 
Stat.,  260),  for  the  counties  of  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Haywood,  Hen- 
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derson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  and  Yancey,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  treasurers,  or  to  the  men  acting  as  such,  of  the  above 
named  counties,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  fund  and  road  fund 
of  each  county:  Provided,  that  said  funds  in  each  county  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  road  fund  and  the  school  fund. 

Ex.  Sess.  1920,  c.  6,  s.  1;  1921,  c.  179,  s.  17. 

563  8.  Distribution  of  forest  funds.  All  funds  which  may  hereafter 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer  from  like  sources  shall  be 
likewise  distributed. 

Ex.  Sess.  1920,  c.  6,  s.  2. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  5779.  State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Superintendent  to  make 
rules  for  physical  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare 
and  distribute  to  the  teachers  in  all  public  schools  of  the  State  instructions 
and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  public  schools. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  1. 

Sec.  5780.  Teachers  to  make  examinations;  State  covered  every  three 
years.  Upon  receipt  of  such  instructions,  rules,  and  regulations,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  a  physical  ex- 
amination of  every  child  attending  the  school  and  enter  on  cards  and 
official  forms  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  record  of  such 
examination.  The  examination  shall  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  every  child  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  every  three 
years. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  2. 

Sec.  5780  (a).  Record  cards  transmitted  to  State  Board  of  Health; 
punishment  for  failure.  The  teacher  shall  transmit  the  record  cards  and 
other  blank  forms  made  by  him  or  her  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  if  any  teacher  fails,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the 
aforesaid  forms  and  requests  for  examination  and  report,  to  make  such 
examination  and  report  as  herein  provided,  the  teacher  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days  in  prison. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  3. 

Sec.  5780  (b).  Disposition  of  records;  re-examination  of  pupils.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  records  filed  by  the 
teacher  carefully  studied  and  classified,  and  shall  notify  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  every  child  whose  card  shows  a  serious  physical  defect  to 
bring  such  child  before  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  some 
day  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  between  the  hours  of  nine 
a.  m.  and  five  p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  having  said  child  thoroughly 
examined;  and  if,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  any  parent  or  guardian 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  bring  said  child  before  the  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  without  good  cause  shown,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
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demeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days:  Provided,  that  the 
distance  the  child  must  be  carried  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

No  pupil  or  minor  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  medical  examination 
or  treatment  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  to  the  same.  Such  objec- 
tion may  be  made  by  a  written  and  signed  statement  delivered  to  the 
pupil's  teacher  or  to  any  person  who  might  conduct  such  examination  or 
treatment  in  the  absence  of  such  objection. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  4. 

Sec  57  80  (c).  Treatment  of  pupils;  expenses.  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  children  by  the  agent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  after  written  statement  of  the  proper 
authority  hereinafter  designated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per 
hundred  children  enrolled  in  the  county  or  city  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
school  children  for  defects  other  than  dental,  the  same  to  be  paid  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county,  and  in  cities  or  towns  having  a 
separate  school  system,  to  be  paid  by  the  city  manager,  city  council,  city 
board  of  aldermen,  or  city  commissioners.  Any  funds  so  paid  and  not 
needed  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  returned  to 
the  county  or  city  from  which  it  was  received. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  5. 

Sec.  5780  (d).  Free  dental  treatment;  appropriation.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  free  dental  treatment  for  as  many  children  as  possible 
each  year,  and  to  aid  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  making  the  examina- 
tions as  provided  for  in  this  article,  a  special  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  on  properly  signed  requisition  forms  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 

1919,  cc.  102,  s.  14;  192,  s.  6. 
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CHAPTER  III 
NEW  SCHOOL  LAWS 

Enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  1925,  1927,  and  1929. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  RIDING  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  BUSSES  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS 
OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  person  operating  any  motor  vehicle  on  the  public 
roads  shall  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass,  any  public  school  bus  while  the  same 
is  standing  on  the  said  public  roads  taking  on  or  putting  off  school  chil- 
dren, without  first  bringing  said  motor  vehicle  to  a  full  stop  at  a  distance 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  said  school  bus. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  10th  day  of  March,  1925. 

1925,  c.  265. 


AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  SPEED  OF  BUSSES  CARRYING  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  person  operating  a  bus  carrying  school  children 
to  or  from  the  schools  of  this  State  who  shall  travel  at  a  greater  rate  of 
speed  than  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  along  any  public  street  or  public 
highway  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  10th  day  of  March,  1925. 

1925,  c.  297. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  create  school  districts,  whether  the 
same  be  enlargements  of  existing  school  districts  or  not,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Such  school  districts,  herein  sometimes  termed  new  districts, 
may  comprise  any  part  or  all  of  one  or  more  existing  school  districts  in- 
cluding special  charter  school  districts,  which  comprised  districts  and 
comprised  parts  of  districts  are  herein  sometimes  termed  component  dis- 
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tricts  or  component  parts  of  districts:  Provided,  however,  that  no  new- 
district  shall  be  created  under  this  act,  nor  shall  any  division  of  an  existing 
school  district  be  made  hereunder,  except  in  accordance  with  a  county-wide 
plan  of  organization  of  schools  adopted  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
law;  and  provided  further  that  the  total  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
county  shall  not  be  increased  thereby;  and  provided,  further,  that  no  special 
charter  district  or  part  thereof  shall  be  included  in  any  new  school  district 
created  under  this  act  unless  the  governing  body  thereof,  such  governing 
body  being  in  this  act  termed  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  consent  thereto 
by  resolution  passed  and  recorded. 

Sec.  3.  The  creation  of  any  such  new  district  may  be  ordered  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  such  county-wide  plan, 
but  no  such  new  district  shall  be  deemed  created  or  in  existence  unless 
and  until  a  uniform  tax  rate  and  the  assumption  of  existing  debt  shall 
be  voted  as  hereinafter  required. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  certification  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  or 
in  case  the  territory  in  which  the  vote  is  to  be  taken  lies  entirely  within 
a  city  or  town  upon  certification  to  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or 
town,  such  board  or  body  shall  call  and  hold  an  election  for  voting  a 
local  tax  to  supplement  the  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  school  term  under  the  constitution,  at  which  election  there  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  entire  new  district  the  question  of 
whether  a  maximum  rate  of  tax,  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  (50c) 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation,  shall  annually  be  levied 
upon  the  entire  district;  Provided,  however,  that  in  lieu  of  submitting  such 
question  to  the  voters  of  the  entire  new  district  at  one  election,  there  may  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  any  component  district  or  districts  or  component 
part  or  parts  of  a  district  separately  or  in  combination  the  question  of 
whether  there  shall  be  levied  annually  upon  such  district,  districts,  part  or 
parts  a  maximum  rate  of  tax  at  the  same  rate,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  (50c) 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation,  which  was  theretofore 
voted  by  any  other  component  district  or  districts  component  part  or  parts 
of  the  new  district. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  same  or  at  another  election,  the  said  board  or  body  shall 
submit  to  the  voters  of  the  entire  new  district  the  question  of  whether  the 
new  district  shall  assume  (a)  the  outstanding  debt  of  every  component 
school  district  and  (b)  the  outstanding  debt  of  every  school  district  any 
part  of  which  shall  be  a  component  part  of  the  new  district,  or,  if  any 
such  debt  was  not  incurred  for  permanent  school  improvements  within 
the  new  district,  such  portion  of  such  debt  as  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  such  component  part  bears  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  indebted  district  and  (c)  the  outstanding  city, 
town  and  township  debt  incurred  for  permanent  school  improvements 
within  the  new  district.  The  foregoing  requirements  for  debt  assumption 
shall  not  apply  to  any  debt  which  a  county  has  assumed  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  made  other  provisions. 

Sec.  6.  A  new  registration  of  qualified  voters  may  be  ordered  for  the 
elections  herein  provided  and  such  registrations  and  elections  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  for  the 
voting  of  local  school  taxes,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  and 
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the  Australian  Ballot  Act  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
shall  not  apply  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  in  making  returns 
of  the  result  thereof  shall  incorporate  therein  not  only  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  and  against  the  question  submitted,  but  also  the  number  of 
voters  registered.  The  board  or  body  holding  the  election  shall  canvass 
the  returns  and  shall  include  in  their  canvass  the  votes  cast  for  and 
against  the  question  submitted  and  the  number  of  voters  registered,  and 
shall  determine  and  declare  the  result  of  the  election. 

Sec.  8.  Such  board  or  body  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  each  question  submitted  and  the 
number  of  voters  registered  and  declaring  the  result  of  the  election,  which 
statement  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  board 
or  body  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  thereof  who  shall  record  it  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board  or  body  and  file  the  original  at  his  office  and  publish 
it  once  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  State  and  circulating  within  the 
new  district,  which  newspaper  shall  be  one  published  in  the  new  district 
if  one  be  there  published,  but  otherwise  shall  be  one  published  in  the 
county  if  one  be  published  in  the  county. 

Sec.  9.  No  right  of  action  or  defense  founded  upon  the  invalidity  of 
the  election  shall  be  asserted,  nor  shall  the  validity  of  the  election  be 
opened  to  question  in  any  court  upon  any  grounds  whatever,  except  in 
an  action  or  proceedings  commenced  within  thirty  days  after  publication 
of  such  statement. 

Sec.  10.  If  at  such  election  or  elections  a  maximum  maintenance  tax 
of  the  same  rate  shall  have  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  in  the  entire  new  district,  and  if  the  assumption  of  all  the  in- 
debtedness as  herein  required  shall  have  received  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  entire  new  district,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  pass  and  record  upon  its  minutes  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  new  district  shall  come  into  existence  upon  a  day  to  be  named 
in  such  resolution  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  next  July. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  new  district  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  any  special 
charter  district  or  if,  embracing  the  whole  of  two  or  more  special  charter 
districts,  the  boards  of  trustees  of  such  special  charter  districts  shall  by 
recorded  resolutions  passed  not  later  than  the  day  upon  which  the  new 
district  shall  come  into  existence  as  hereinabove  provided,  agree  upon  one 
of  such  special  charter  districts  as  the  district  which  shall  be  deemed 
enlarged,  the  new  district  shall  be  deemed  an  enlargement  of  such  special 
charter  district  and  shall  be  conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  charter  thereof  and  other  laws  applicable  thereto.  In  all  other  cases 
the  new  district  shall  be  a  local  tax  district. 

Sec.  12.  When  the  new  district  shall  come  into  existence  as  herein- 
above provided,  all  school  property  real  and  personal  within  the  same, 
except  property  maintained  by  the  county  for  other  than  district  purposes 
the  debt  for  which  property  has  not  been  assumed  by  the  new  district, 
shall  automatically  pass  in  the  case  of  a  new  special  charter  district  to 
the  board  of  trustees  thereof,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local  tax  district,  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  district,  but  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  all  boards  and  bodies  holding  any  such 
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property  to  convey  the  same  formally  by  deed  and  other  proper  conveyance 
and  every  such  deed  shall  be  promptly  recorded. 

Sec  13.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  new  school  district  has  been  attempted 
to  be  created  since  January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-three, 
embracing  a  part  or  all  of  one  or  more  existing  school  districts,  such  cre- 
ation is  hereby  validated  and  ratified  as  of  the  date  upon  which  such 
new  district  began  to  function  as  such,  provided  such  creation  was  in 
accordance  with  the  county-wide  plan  of  organization  of  schools  adopted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-three  a,  chapter  one  hundred 
thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-three,  or 
in  which  although  not  in  accordance  with  such  county-wide  plan,  such 
county-wide  plan  was  thereafter  adopted  or  shall  be  adopted  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-seven,  with  which 
plan  such  creation  shall  be  in  accord;  Provided,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  new  district  shall  have  heretofore  voted  or 
shall  vote  before  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
eight,  for  such  levy  of  maintenance  tax  and  such  assumption  of  debt  as  are 
herein  required  to  be  voted  for  the  creation  of  the  new  district;  and  in  all 
such  cases  all  new  registrations  of  voters  which  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  any  such  elections  made  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
article  17,  chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
three,  are  hereby  validated  and  ratified,  and  all  elections  held  throughout 
any  such  new  district  at  which  a  majority  of  the  voters  therein  have  voted 
for  the  issuance  of  bonds  are  hereby  validated  and  ratified. 

Sec  14.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  7th  day  of  March,  1927. 

1927,  c.  131. 


AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  "THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE"  AS  THE  STATE'S 
OFFICIAL  SONG  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Whereas,  the  last  State  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
adopting  "The  Old  North  State"  as  the  State's  official  song;  and, 

Whereas,  the  said  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  requested  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  adopt  said 
song  written  by  Hon.  William  Gaston  as  the  State's  official  song;  now 
therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  North  State",  as  here- 
inafter written,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  and  declared  to  be  the 
official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  said  song  being  in  words  as 
follows: 

"Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 
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Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

"Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

"Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

"And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 

So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 

And  true  lightwood  at- heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 

How  they  kindle  and  flame!  Oh!  none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 

"Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus!" 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  18th  day  of  February,  1927. 

1927,  c.  26. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GIVING  PUBLICITY  TO  HIGHWAY  TRAF- 
FIC LAWS  THROUGH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Highway  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  digest  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  State  suitable  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  have  the  same  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
delivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
sufficient  number  of  said  pamphlets  to  supply  at  least  one  copy  each  to 
all  the  public  high  school  teachers  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause 
to  be  delivered  to  the  superintendents  or  principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  State  sufficient  number  of  said  pamphlets  to  supply  one  to 
each  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  said  schools. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  superintendents  or  principals,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  shall  cause  the  contents  of 
said  pamphlets  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  children  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  said  high  schools  in  the  form  of  lessons  of  at  least 
one  each  week  until  the  entire  contents  of  said  pamphlets  have  been  read 
and  explained. 
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Sec.  4.  That  this  practice  shall  be  continued  during  each  school  year 
and  the  State  Highway  Commission  is  directed  annually  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  August,  to  supply,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  such  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  said  pamphlet,  having  the  same  revised  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  any  amendments  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  State,  as  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  ascertain  and  report  to 
the  State  Highway  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.     That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  9th  day  of  March,  1927. 

1927,  c.  242. 


EXEMPTION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  BUSSES  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 
IN  TRANSPORTING  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL  FROM  PAYMENT  OF 
LICENSE  FEES. 

Sec  29.  Exempt  from  registration  fees.  The  department,  upon  proper 
proof,  being  filed  with  it  that  any  motor  vehicle  for  which  license  is  herein 
required  is  owned  by  the  State  or  any  department  thereof,  or  by  any  county, 
township,  city  or  town  or  by  any  board  of  education,  shall  collect  one  dollar 
for  the  registration  and  numbering  of  such  motor  vehicles.  Provided,  that 
the  term  "owned"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  such  motor  vehicle  is  the 
actual  property  of  the  State  or  some  department  thereof,  or  of  the  county, 
township,  city  or  town,  or  of  the  board  of  education,  and  no  motor  vehicle 
which  is  the  property  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  department  named 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  being  "owned"  by  such  department.  Provided 
further,  that  the  owner  of  any  school  busses  used  exclusively  in  transporting 
children  to  schools  under  contract  with  any  school  board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
secure  a  license  therefor  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  in  lieu  of  any 
license  fees  required.  However,  such  application  fur  license  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
said  county  that  said  owner  operates  said  motor  vehicle  for  said  transpor- 
tation under  contract,  and  on  presentation  of  such  certificate  from  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  that  such  motor  vehicle  is  used  exclusively  for 
transporting  school  children  under  contract,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  to  issue  a  license  to  the  owner  of  said  motor  vehicle 
upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

1927,  c.  122,  s.  29;  1929,  c.  207,  s.  1. 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  EIGHT  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  AND  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  COSTS 
THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title  5  (2)  of  section  one 
in  "An  act  to  make  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State's  Insti- 
tutions, the  various  Departments,  Bureaus  and  Agencies  of  the  State 
Government,"  of  the  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($5,250,000)  for  an  equalizing  fund  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  the  sum  of  five 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000)  for  an  equaliz- 
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ing  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  counties  of  the  State  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  established  by  Chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  shall  be  continued  beyond  the  term  provided  for  by 
section  two  of  said  chapter,  and  the  successors  to  the  members  of  said 
Board  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  present  members,  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  a  like  term  as  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  original 
members,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  Governor  or  his  representative,  as 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  said  Board.  In  the  event  of  any 
vacancy  on  said  Board  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  said 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  whereupon  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  by  appointment,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Sec  3.  That  the  duties  of  said  Board,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  changed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  continue  and  remain  the 
same  as  prescribed  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Sec.  4.  That,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  board  to  investigate,  study  and  compare  the  cost  of  operating 
the  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  assemble 
such  information  and  data,  relative  to  cost  of  school  supplies,  equipment 
and  current  expense  of  operation,  as  will  enable  said  board  to  ascertain 
what  should  be  a  proper  standard  of  cost  for  operating  the  public  schools 
of  each  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State;  and  said  board  shall  transmit 
such  information  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  to  the  end 
that  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  May  Budget  as  now  required 
by  law,  the  county  authorities  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  information 
for  comparison  with  other  counties  with  a  view  to  State  Standardization 
of  school  cost.  Said  State  Board  of  Equalization  may,  in  addition  thereto, 
perform  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Examine  into  all  budgets  prepared  by  the  several  County  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  items  thereof  and  determine  in  the  light  of  the 
most  improved  methods  of  school  administration  whether  such  items 
are  sufficient,  necessary  or  excessive  and  shall  indicate  thereupon  its 
determination. 

(&)  Supervise  and  direct  the  methods  used  in  the  administration  of 
transportation  facilities  for  school  children,  including  the  purchase  of 
trucks  and  busses  as  well  as  the  upkeep  thereof;  and  shall  provide  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  an  amount  to  be  set  up  in  each  school  budget 
to  repurchase  and  keep  in  proper  condition  all  facilities  of  transportation, 
including  the  setting-up  of  a  standard  and  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for 
the  repairs  of  busses  and  trucks,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and 
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the  establishment  of  county  garages,  if  the  repairs  and  upkeep  of  trans- 
portation facilities  can  thereby  be  reduced. 

(c)  Make  a  careful  survey  and  study  of  the  cost  of  other  school  supplies 
and  furnish  the  several  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  the  result 
of  such  survey  and  study,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  thereof 
in  determining  and  passing  upon  the  school  budget. 

(d)  To  examine  and  approve  or  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
voucher  for  the  payment  of  equalizing  funds  to  any  county  that  refuses 
or  fails  to  conduct  its  school  administration  upon  a  business-like,  efficient 
and  economic  basis. 

Sec.  5.  Before  any  county  shall  participate  in  the  equalizing  fund  in  any 
year,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  levy  by  ad  valorem  tax 
a  net  sum  equal  to  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  thirty 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  as  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  as  said  county's  part  of  the  current  expense 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school  term.  This  tax 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  other  county 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected  and  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Sec  6.  The  amount  due  any  county  from  the  equalizing  fund  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  necessary  cost  of  the  six  months  school  term, 
ascertained  as  provided  in  section  seven  hereof,  exceeds  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  a  levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  valuation  of  said  county,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  as  provided  by  law,  plus  the 
amount  of  all  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
public  schools  of  such  county,  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties, 
dog  tax  and  poll  tax,  actually  collected  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec  7.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  apportionment  of  the  equalizing 
fund  for  any  year,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
check  the  November  budget  for  the  last  preceding  year  for  each  and 
every  county,  in  accordance  with  the  salaries  actually  paid,  not  in  excess, 
however,  of  the  State  salary  schedule,  and  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  teachers  employed,  not  in  excess,  however,  of  the  number  allowed 
by  law:  Provided,  that,  the  total  number  of  teachers  allowed  any  county 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one  teacher  for  thirty-two  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  and  one  teacher  for  twenty-seven 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  during  the  preced- 
ing year:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  board  of  education  of  any  county 
ascertains  that  said  county  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  this  act  for  determination  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  to  be 
allowed,  they  may  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  day  of  May  a  statement  showing  the  organization  of  the 
several  schools  of  the  county,  and  after  investigation  of  the  facts,  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  may  in  its  discretion,  make  allowance  in  the 
budget  for  one  or  more  additional  teachers  and  so  certify  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  then  determine  therefrom  what  was  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  for  the 
six  months  school  term  in  each  and  every  county  for  the  preceding  year. 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  check  the  November 
budget  for  the  last  preceding  year,  and  shall  ascertain  the  amount  allowed 
in  the  budget  in  each  and  every  county  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
during  the  six  months  term,  and  shall  further  ascertain  the  number  of 
pupils  transported  in  each  county  and  the  amount  expended  in  each  county 
per  pupil  transported  during  said  term.  The  necessary  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  six  months  term  in  the  support  of  which  the  State 
participates  shall  then  be  ascertained  and  allowed  as  follows: 
(a)    Cost  of  salaries  as  above  determined. 

(&)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  salary  cost  shall  be  added  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries  and  transportation. 

(c)  In  counties  in  which  consolidation  has  necessitated  transportation 
of  pupils  the  salary  cost  shall  also  be  increased  by  such  sum  as  was 
actually  expended  the  previous  year  in  the  transportation  of  pupils,  not 
however  to  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per  pupil  transported  during 
said  six  months  period.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  may  upon 
proper  showing  increase  the  amount  in  excess  of  eight  dollars,  ($8.00) 
per  pupil,  but  not,  however,  in  any  event,  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  salary  cost. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  present- 
ing its  May  budget  of  estimated  current  expense  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, in  case  the  amount  thereof  exceeds  the  amount  produced  by  a 
levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  equalized  value  of  said  county's  property  as 
determined  by  the  said  State  Board  of  Equalization,  to  specify  particu- 
larly in  said  budget  as  follows: 

(a)  The  estimated  difference  between  the  gross  amount  of  taxes  levied 
and  the  net  amount  realized  on  a  levy  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  the  property  of  said  county. 

(&)  A  list  of  the  items  constituting  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
cost  of  transportation  of  pupils,  and  the  actual  amount  allowed  for  trans- 
portation in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State. 

(c)  A  list  of  items  constituting  the  difference  between  the  estimated 
current  expense  cost  of  school  operation,  other  than  salaries  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  ten  per  cenj:  of  salary  costs  as  allowed  in  the  budget 
approved  by  the  State. 

(d)  The  estimated  cost  per  diem  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

(e)  Any  increase  in  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  over  that  al- 
lowed in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State. 

(/)    Estimated  transportation  expenses  of  the  county  superintendent. 

(g)  Any  addition  in  salary,  over  and  above  the  State  salary  schedule, 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  any  teacher  or  superintendent  in  any  school  of 
the  county,  specifying  the  teacher  and  school. 

(7i)  Any  extra  teacher  or  number  of  teachers  allowed  in  the  system 
over  and  above  the  number  allowed  by  law,  specifying  the  district  and 
school  in  which  allowed. 

Sec  9.  The  payment  of  the  equalizing  fund  to  the  participating  counties 
may  be  made  in  not  more  than  four  installments  at  such  time  as  may 
be  practicable  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  six  months  term 
in  the  various  counties.    When  it  shall  appear  to  the  state  superintendent 
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of  public  instruction  that  any  county  participating  in  the  equalizing 
fund  has  provided  its  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  maintaining  the  six 
months  school  term  in  accordance  with  section  five  of  this  act,  he 
shall  draw  his  requisition  on  the  state  auditor  for  the  last  installment 
of  the  county's  allotment  for  the  equalizing  fund. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  set 
aside  out  of  the  equalizing  funds  annually  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($300,000),  and  to  distribute  the  same  among  the 
participating  counties  as  follows: 

(a)  There  may  be  apportioned  to  any  participating  county  whose  teach- 
ing personnel  was  below  the  average  for  the  State  the  preceding  year  an 
additional  amount  of  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  its  estimated  salary 
needs  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  such  in- 
crease is  justified  by  increased  school  attendance  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  in  such  county. 

(&)  The  Equalization  Board  may  appropriate  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to  any  participating  county,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  said  board  such  county  may  have  suffered  any  unfore- 
seen misfortune  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  effect  seriously  the  general 
revenue  of  the  county. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  that  the  equalizing  fund  appropriated  for  any  year 
together  with  the  amount  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog 
tax  and  poll  tax,  provided  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  six 
months  term  in  the  support  of  which  the  State  participates  as  herein 
provided  is  more  than  necessary,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  ascertain  a  rate  less  than  thirty  cents  necessary 
to  provide  that  part  of  current  expense  of  the  six  months  school  term  in 
which  the  State  participates  and  to  notify  the  county  board  of  education, 
which  in  turn  will  notify  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  par- 
ticipating county;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  the  duty  of  the  said  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  each  participating  county  to  levy  the  tax 
necessary  for  this  purpose  on  the  valuation  as  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  to  be  the  same  on  this  determined  valuation 
in  all  participating  counties. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  a  county  from  levying  taxes 
to  provide  funds  for  bonded  indebtedness  interest,  buildings,  and  other 
capital  outlay  expenses. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the  determination 
of  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  including  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers  in  the  six  months  school 
term  shall  be  applicable,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  any  additional  school 
term  beyond  the  six  months  term  which  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
by  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  or  by  any  special  tax  districts  in 
any  counties. 

Sec.  14.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  allow  to  the  special  charter 
districts,  for  current  expense  operating  cost,  other  than  teachers  salaries, 
a  per  capita  amount  equal  to  the  per  capita  amount,  not  including  trans- 
portation, unless  said  special  charter  district  transports  pupils  and  then 
only  on  basis  of  number  of  pupils  transported  which  is  to  be  included, 
allowed  the  other  schools  of  the  county. 
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Sec.  15.  The  salaries  paid  all  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  super- 
intendents and  assistant  superintendents,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  graduated  salary  schedule  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  state 
board  of  education  and  which  is  now  in  force:  Provided,  that  all  public 
school  teachers  employed  for  a  term  of  six  months  shall  be  required  to 
teach  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  and  all  public 
school  teachers  employed  for  a  term  of  eight  months  shall  be  required 
to  teach  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  and  all  of 
said  teachers  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  according  to  the  methods 
now  in  force  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided  further,  however, 
that  all  public  school  bus  drivers,  janitors  and  other  public  school  em- 
ployees, shall  be  employed  and  paid  for  their  services  according  to  the 
calendar  month  instead  of  by  the  four  week  period  now  in  practice. 

Sec  16.  In  each  elementary  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  said  school  daily  was  not 
more  than  thirty-five,  one  teacher  may  be  allowed;  in  any  school  where, 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending 
said  school  daily  was  in  excess  of  thirty-five  and  not  more  than  forty- 
five  such  school  may  be  entitled  to  either  one  teacher  or  two  teachers, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If,  in  such  cases, 
and  there  being  small  probability  of  the  district  being  included  in  a 
consolidation  program,  only  one  well-trained  and  competent  teacher  is 
employed,  additional  compensation  of  ten  per  cent  (10%)  in  addition 
to  the  salary  schedule  may  be  paid  to  such  teacher  and  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  budget. 

In  the  event  two  teachers  are  employed  for  such  school,  the  county 
board  of  education  may,  in  its  discretion,  pay  salaries  lower  than  the 
salaries  adopted  by  the  county,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  the  State 
salary  schedule;  in  any  school  where,  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  said  school  daily  was  not  less  than 
forty-five  and  not  more  than  seventy-five,  two  teachers  may  be  allowed; 
in  all  schools  where,  during  the  preceding  year  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  seventy-five  or  more  but  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten,  three 
teachers  may  be  allowed;  in  all  schools  where  the  average  number  of 
pupils  attending  was  one  hundred  and  ten  and  over,  additional  teachers 
may  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  one  for  each  additional  thirty-five  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance. 

Sec  17.  In  each  high  school  one  teacher  for  the  high  school  grades  may 
be  allowed  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  was  twenty;  two  teachers  may  be 
allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty-five;  three 
teachers  may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  forty- 
five;  four  teachers  may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  seventy-five;  and  one  additional  teacher  may  be  allowed  for  each 
thirty  additional  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Sec  18.  That  section  5492  of  Consolidated  Statutes,  Volume  3,  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
a  college  graduate,  shall  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  or  its  equivalent,  and  shall  be  a  person  of  good  business  quali- 
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fications  and  executive  ability — but  this  section  shall  not,  in  any  way, 
change  the  requisites  for  any  county  superintendent  now  eligible  for 
office,  but  shall  apply  only  to  all  incoming  county  superintendents.  No 
superintendent  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
who  has  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease,  and  before  any  person  is  employed  as  superintendent 
he  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that 
he  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease. 

Sec.  19.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  portion  of  the  salary  of 
the  county  superintendent  in  each  of  the  participating  counties  the  fol- 
lowing schedules  shall  be  allowed  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State; 
in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  or  under, 
census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000);  in  all  counties  with  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($2,500);  in  all  counties  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000),  and  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  (40,000)  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000);  in  all  counties  above  forty 
thousand  (40,000),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  ($3,500). 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  county  and  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  any  small 
county,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  public  schools,  to 
serve  as  superintendent  or  principal  of  one  or  more  high  schools  of  said 
county  in  a  supervisory  way  only,  and  the  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  may  be  added  to  his  salary,  and  shall  be  included  in  the 
budget  approved  by  the  State,  or  he  may  serve  as  welfare  officer  and 
have  such  additional  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board 
of  education  and  the  county  commissioners  of  said  county;  and  it  shall 
also  be  lawful  for  any  county  superintendent  to  act  as  superintendent 
of  any  city  school  or  specially  chartered  school  district  if,  and  when, 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  such  salary 
and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  such  city  school  or  specially  chartered  district;  but  any 
additional  salary  or  expense  thereby  incurred  shall  be  borne  and  paid 
by  such  city  school  or  specially  chartered  school  district. 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county  to  see  that  the  proceeds 
from  poll  taxes  and  dog  taxes  are  correctly  accounted  for  to  the  school 
fund  each  year  and  to  examine  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every  three 
months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  any  other 
special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund,  are  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  and  if  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  also  to 
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the  Solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district: 
Provided,  that  in  any  county  having  a  county  auditor,  county  accountant, 
or  county  manager,  that  the  duties  enjoined  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  said  officers,  and  if  there  are  two 
or  more  of  such  officers  in  any  county,  then  by  one  of  such  officers  in 
the  order  named. 

Sec.  22.  The  county  superintendent  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
education  in  all  participating  counties  in  the  State  shall  be  notified  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not 
later  than  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendents  and 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  several  counties  to 
attend  said  meeting,  which  meeting,  when  so  called,  shall  be  in  session 
daily  for  not  less  than  five  days  nor  longer  than  one  week,  and  at  said 
meeting  instruction  shall  be  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  reference  to  methods  of 
efficiency  and  sound  economy  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
public  schools.  Comparison  of  costs  of  operating  schools,  including  trans- 
portation problems  and  such  other  matters  as  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  wise  and  necessary,  shall  be  considered 
and  studied.  Each  county  superintendent  and  the  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  attending  said  meeting  shall  be  allowed  actual  ex- 
penses, not  exceeding  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  day  and  mileage  for  one 
way  at  ten  cents  (10c)  per  mile  for  distance  traveled  from  his  point  of 
residence  to  Raleigh  to  be  paid  out  of  the  equalizing  fund  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  23.  The  county  superintendent  and  board  of  education  of  each  par- 
ticipating county,  after  the  meeting  with  the  State  Superintendent  and 
before  the  opening  of  their  schools  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents, high  school  principals,  and  elementary  principals  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of  operating  the  schools  efficiently  and 
economically.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Superintendents  and  principals 
to  attend  such  meeting,  which  shall  be  advertised  and  open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  24.  If  any  county  shall  pay  any  salary  or  salaries  in  excess  of  the 
schedule  of  salaries  herein  provided,  the  county  commissioners  of  said 
county  shall  make  a  special  levy  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipts  shall  show 
upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy  and  the  rate  thereof: 
Provided  that  in  no  event  shall  any  county  levy  any  sum  for  this  purpose  in 
excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  allowed  in  the  budget  for 
teachers'  salaries  under  the  salary  schedule  herein  provided. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  every  county  participating  in  the  Equali- 
zation Fund,  as  herein  provided,  to  prepare  its  budget  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  duly  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without 
reference  to  the  amount  to  be  received  by  said  county  from  the  State 
Equalization  Fund;  and  the  amount  allocated  to  any  county  from  said 
fund  shall  be  deducted  from  the  budget  so  prepared  and  approved  and 
only  a  sufficient  levy  made  to  cover  the  balance  thereof,  provided  the 
limitation  herein  contained  shall  not  apply  to  section  24  of  this  act,  pro- 
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vided,  that  sections  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  twenty-four 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  those  counties  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
said  Equalization  Funds. 

Sec  26.  Any  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
voting  to  levy  taxes  in  violation  of  section  twenty-five  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  27.  It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion in  any  county  to  permit  children  residing  in  a  district  having  not 
more  than  six  months  term,  who  are  qualified  to  enter  high  school,  to 
attend  any  high  school  in  the  county  except  those  in  special  charter  dis- 
tricts as  designated  by  the  county  board  of  education,  for  the  full  term 
of  such  high  school  without  the  payment  of  any  tuition. 

Sec.  28.  No  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer,  fiscal  agent,  or  other  officer 
or  agent  of  any  county  shall  be  allowed  or  receive  any  amount  out  of 
the  fund  received  hereunder  by  any  county  sharing  in  the  Equalizing  Fund 
by  way  of  commissions  or  allowances  of  any  kind  or  nature. 

Sec.  29.  Each  section  of  this  act  and  this  act  as  a  whole  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
equalizing  fund  to  the  end  that  the  burden  of  support  of  the  six  months' 
term  may  rest  equitably  upon  all  the  participating  counties,  and  that  the 
educational  opportunities  may  be  the  same,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  each 
participating  county. 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  ad  valorem  taxes  in  the  county- 
wide,  special  charter  and/or  special  tax  school  districts  in  such  of  the 
counties  as  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  men- 
tioned in  section  one  hereof,  the  additional  sum  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000),  to  be  known  as  the  tax  reduction 
fund,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  the  par- 
ticipating counties  on  the  following  ratio  or  basis:  There  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  participating  county,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  same  per- 
centage of  current  expense  funds,  calculated  according  to  State  standards, 
of  the  combined  school  districts  having  extended  term  as  said  county 
receives  of  its  approved  budget  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  the  six 
months  term.  The  amount  so  appropriated  to  each  participating  county 
shall  be  appropriated  among  the  districts  with  extended  term  according  to 
the  same  general  principals  which  govern  the  apportioning  of  the  Equal- 
izing Fund  for  the  six  months  term;  that  is,  (1)  the  cost  of  the  extended 
terms  of  each  district  up  to  and  including  two  months  shall  be  calculated 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  six  months  term  and  shall  be 
so  certified  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization;  (2)  the  valuation  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  shall  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
each  districts  ability  to  support  its  extended  term;  (3)  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  shall  ascertain  the  rate  necessary  for  each  district  to 
levy  on  its  determined  valuation  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  extended 
term  as  calculated  herein.  It  shall  then  ascertain  the  uniform  rate,  which 
if  levied  by  all  participating  districts  would  be  sufficient,  together  with 
the  special  fund  to  be  received  by  the  county,  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the 
participating  districts  as  above  determined.    The  fund  to  be  apportioned  to 
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each  district  shall  then  be  the  amount  by  which  the  certified  cost  exceeds  the 
amount  that  would  be  provided  by  the  rate  so  ascertained  and  the  necessary 
tax  rate  of  each  district  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
special  fund  thus  received. 

Sec.  31.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  32.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  18th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  243. 


AN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  AND  MAKE  CLEAR  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  EQUALIZATION  FUND. 

Whereas,  in  section  one  of  House  Bill  number  one  hundred  twenty-five, 
Senate  Bill  number  nine  hundred  thirty-nine  designated  as  substitute  for 
"An  Act  to  Establish  an  Eight  Months'  School  Term  and  to  Provide  for 
the  Support  and  to  Equalize  the  Costs  Thereof,"  provision  is  made  for 
setting  aside  and  distributing  as  an  equalizing  fund  the  appropriation  of 
five  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  for  each 
year  of  the  next  succeeding  biennium  made  under  title  five  (2)  of  section 
one  in  the  maintenance  appropriation  bill  (House  Bill  thirty-seven,  Senate 
Bill  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-four) ;  and 

Whereas,  in  section  thirty  of  said  substitute  school  bill  (House  Bill  one 
hundred  twenty-five,  Senate  Bill  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine),  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  distribution  of  a  tax  reduction  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
extended  school  term  in  special  tax  and  special  charter  districts;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  said  maintenance  appropriation  bill  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-nine  (1929),  (House  Bill  thirty-seven,  Senate  Bill 
fourteen  hundred  sixty-four)  the  appropriation  for  the  equalization  fund, 
same  being  item  two  under  title  five  of  section  one,  is  in  the  lump  sum 
of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  and  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  said  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($6,500,000.00)  shall  cover  the  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  referred  to  as  the  equalization  fund  in 
section  one  of  said  school  bill,  known  as  House  Bill  one  hundred  twenty- 
five,  Senate  Bill  nine  hundred  thirty-nine  and  the  said  sum  of  one  million 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion thirty  of  said  school  bill  as  a  tax  reduction  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  extended  term;  Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  for  the  equalization  fund  made  under  title  five 
(2)  of  section  one  in  "An  Act  to  Make  Appropriation  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  State's  Institutions,  the  Various  Departments,  Bureaus  and  Agencies 
of  the  State  Government"  (House  Bill  thirty-seven,  Senate  Bill  fourteen 
hundred  sixty-four)  for  each  year  of  the  next  succeeding  biennium  be, 
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and  the  same  is  hereby  deemed  and  construed  to  cover  the  said  equali- 
zation fund  referred  to  in  section  one  of  said  substitute  for  "An  Act  to 
Establish  an  Eight  Months'  School  Term  and  to  Provide  for  the  Support 
and  to  Equalize  the  Costs  Thereof"  in  the  amount  of  five  million  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00)  for  each  of  the  two  years 
as  in  said  section  provided,  and  also  to  cover  the  fund  referred  to  in 
section  thirty  of  said  school  bill  as  the  tax  reduction  fund  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  each  of 
said  two  years  as  in  said  section  thirty  of  said  school  bill  provided;  and 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive  and 
distribute  the  said  total  appropriation  of  six  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($6,500,000.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  as  herein  provided; 
that  is,  five  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($5,250,000.00) 
for  each  year  of  said  biennium  as  an  equalization  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  said  school  bill  and  one  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium 
as'a  tax  reduction  fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty 
of  said  substitute  school  bill. 

Sec  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  321. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  PAYMENT  TO  ANY  COUNTY  SHERIFF, 
TREASURER  OR  OTHER  COUNTY  TAX  COLLECTOR  OR  FISCAL 
AGENT  OF  ANY  AMOUNT  AS  COMMISSIONS  OR  OTHERWISE 
OUT  OF  THE  FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  ANY  COUNTY  FROM  THE 
STATE  EQUALIZING  FUND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent 
of  any  county  shall  be  allowed  or  receive  any  amount  by  way  of  com- 
missions, allowance,  credits  in  settlements  or  otherwise  out  of,  or  on 
account  of  any  sums  received  by  any  county  out  of  the  State  Equalizing 
Fund. 

Sec  2.  That  any  sheriff,  tax  collector,  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent 
of  any  county  who  shall  receive  commissions,  allowances  or  credits  of 
any  kind  out  of  or  on  account  of  any  funds  received  from  any  county 
out  of  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  together  with  the  sureties  on  their 
respective  official  bonds,  and  every  member  of  any  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  every  auditor  or  other  county  officer  or  agent  approving 
or  acquiescing  in  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same,  shall  each  be  liable 
personally  and  severally  for  re-payment  to  the  county  of  the  amount  so 
received  in  an  action  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  at 
the  instance  of  any  tax  payer  of  the  county. 

Sec  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 
1929,  c.  272. 

AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  RE- 
SPECTIVE COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  appointed  members 
of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  several  counties  in  the  State  to 
fill  the  vacancies  which  will  occur  in  the  board  of  education  of  the  several 
counties  in  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  this  act,  and  the 
following  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed  to  the  respective  boards  of 
education  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  for  the  term  set  opposite  their 
names  below,  to-wit: 

Alamance — C.  P.  Albright,  E.  J.  Braxton,  J.  J.  Lambeth,  J.  E.  Sellars, 
W.  R.  Sellars,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Alexander — Arthur  Deal,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  J.  C.  Fortner,  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  W.  S.  Patterson,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Alleghany — John  C.  Halsey,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  M.  A.  Higgins,  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

Anson — Benjamin  W.  Ingram,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  George  K.  Craig, 
for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Avery — Sam  K.  Mortimer,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  E.  S.  Loven,  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  Mrs.  J.  H.  VonCannon,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Beaufort — W.  W.  Hooker,  T.  R.  Tyer,  C.  C.  Duke,  each  for  the  term  of 
six  years. 

Bertie — R.  A.  Urquhart,  T.  A.  Smithwick,  W.  A.  Tayloe,  M.  B.  Gilliam, 
D.  R.  Britton,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Bladen — Angus  Cromartie  for  the  term  of  two  years;  Clarence  E.  Clark, 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  James  H.  Clark  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to 
succeed  the  present  board,  whose  terms  of  office  are  hereby  vacated. 

Brunswick — D.  B.  Long,  L.  H.  Phelps,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Buncombe — Albert  Teague,  Marshall  J.  West,  John  A.  Goods,  Claude  L. 
Felmet,  James  J.  Roberts,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Burke — W.  I.  Davis,  J.  E.  Colter,  L.  F.  Brinkley,  A.  N.  Dale,  W.  E.  Mc- 
Connanghey,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Cabarrus — R.  L.  Hartsell,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Caldwell — R.  S.  Webb,  A.  D.  Abernethy,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Camden — J.  W.  Jones,  G.  W.  Burnham,  T.  S.  Robertson,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Carteret — C.  V.  Webb,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Caswell — W.  L.  Miles,  N.  J.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Fowlkes,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Catawba — Oscar  Sherrill,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Chatham — J.  Wade  Siler,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  E.  J.  Rigsbee,  for 
the  term  of  two  years. 
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Cherokee — T.  T.  Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fisher,  P.  A.  Mauney,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Chowan — T.  W.  Elliott,  W.  D.  Welch,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Clay — H.  B.  Patton,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Mark  Weaver,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  S.  C.  Hogsed,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Cleveland — W.  A.  Ridenhour,  J.  L.  Hord,  C.  D.  Forney,  Ivey  Willis,  C.  S. 
Young,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Columbus — R.  F.  Covington,  G.  F.  Holmes,  J.  F.  Rogers,  M.  D.  McAulley, 
J.  H.  Land,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  J.  H.  Elliott,  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 

Cumberland — F.  M.  Barrett,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  J.  W.  Hall,  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Currituck — W.  H.  Gallop,  H.  G.  Dozier,  G.  C.  Boswood,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Dare — L.  D.  Tarkington,  E.  N.  Baum,  Mrs.  Evelyn  E.  Davis,  C.  E.  Payne, 
I.  B.  Austin,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Davidson — 0.  T.  Davis,  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.  C.  Philpot,  J.  E.  Lambeth,  C.  C. 
Wrenn,  each,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Davie — J.  B.  Johnstone,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Duplin — Henry  H.  Carlton,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Durham — H.  G.  Hedrick,  J.  D.  Hamlin,  W.  I.  Cranford,  J.  B.  Mason,  H.  L. 
Umstead,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Edgecombe — M.  P.  Edwards,  George  C.  Phillips,  C.  F.  Eagles,  each  for  the 
term  of  four  years;  Julian  M.  Baker,  Frank  E.  Winslow,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Forsyth — P.  Frank  Hanes,  James  J.  Griffith,  George  Miller  Hinshaw,  each 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Franklin — W.  A.  Mullin,  J.  H.  Joyner,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Gaston — S.  N.  Boyce,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  J.  H.  Rudisell,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Gates — E.  A.  Benton,  J.  C.  Holland,  G.  C.  Hobbs,  each  for  the  term  of  two 
years;  K.  C.  Horner,  H.  F.  Parker,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Graham — C.  Z.  Denton,  Jeff  J.  Millsaps,  Harvey  Jenkins,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Granville— E.  N.  Clements,  S.  F.  Bullock,  J.  L.  Peed,  J.  W.  Dean,  D.  A. 
Burwell,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Greene — J.  E.  Debnam,  Eugene  S.  Edwards,  W.  D.  Cobb,  W.  A.  Dilby, 
L.  A.  Mewborne,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Guilford — W.  H.  Bennett,  D.  M.  Chrismon,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Halifax — Wade  H.  Dickens,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Hunter  Pope  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

Harnett — Marvin  Wade,  H.  S.  Holloway,  H.  C.  Cameron,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Haywood — D.  M.  Cagle,  G.  C.  Plott,  H.  A.  Osborn,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Henderson — Floyd  E.  Osborne,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Hertford — G.  C.  Picot,  W.  D.  Boone,  W.  A.  Thomas,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 
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Hoke — Louis  Parker,  Jesse  Gibson,  M.  W.  McLean,  Frank  Townsend,  A.  P. 
Stubbs,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Hyde — J.  H.  Swindell,  John  T.  Midgett,  Joe  Mann,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Iredell— S.  H.  Houston,  F.  B.  Gaither,  D.  L.  Morrow,  J.  T.  Smith,  T.  O. 
Brawley,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Jackson — C.  L.  Allison,  N.  D.  Davis,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Johnston— C.  G.  Holt,  B.  B.  Adams,  J.  W.  Woodard,  W.  H.  Call,  J.  J. 
Young,  W.  G.  Wilson,  P.  B.  Chamblee,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Jones — F.  J.  Koonce,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Lee — E.  R.  Bucham,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Lenoir — E.  V.  Webb,  R.  G.  Hodges,  W.  B.  Becton,  T.  A.  Turner,  D.  W. 
Wood,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Lincoln — T.  N.  James,  0.  M.  Howard,  Luther  A.  Yoder,  M.  W.  Leonhardt, 
L.  A.  Abernethy,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Macon — S.  H.  Lyle,  Alex  Moore,  Lawrence  Ramsey,  F.  Angel,  H.  D.  Dean, 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Madison — R.  L.  Moore,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  C.  H.  Reeves,  for  the 
term  of  two  years  in  place  of  Fred  Halcombe  whose  term  is  hereby  termi- 
nated. 

Martin — H.  C.  Norman,  J.  A.  Getsinger,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

McDowell — T.  W.  Stacey,  Samuel  L.  Copeland,  each  for  the  term  of  six 
years;  George  C.  Conley,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Mecklenburg — J.  Dowd  Henderson,  L.  W.  Querry,  each  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Mitchell — W.  B.  Young,  Charles  S.  Gunter,  W.  B.  Ellis,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Montgomery — H.  N.  Steed,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  W.  R.  Grant,  for  the 
term  of  two  years;  R.  B.  Scarboro,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Moore — C.  C.  Jones,  J.  F.  Davis,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years;  John  W. 
Graham,  John  R.  McQueen,  each  for  the  term  of  four  years;  S.  H.  Miller, 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Nash — F.  V.  Avent,  T.  A.  Avera,  J.  W.  Roberson,  each  for  the  term  of  two 
years. 

New  Hanover — J.  0.  Carr,  A.  0.  McEachern,  C.  VanLuven,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Northampton — A.  L.  Lassiter,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Onslow — J.  H.  Aman,  R.  K.  Herritage,  J.  D.  Coston,  D.  W.  Russell,  L.  D. 
Bryan,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Orange — Sterling  Browning,  M.  P.  Efland,  E.  C.  Compton,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Pamlico — W.  J.  Smith,  Sr.,  S.  E.  McCotter,  S.  M.  Campen,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Pasquotank — W.  G.  Cox,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Pender — W.  M.  Eubank,  George  F.  Devane,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Perquimans — Thomas  S.  White,  W.  E.  Dail,  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  M.  Long,  each 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Person — W.  R.  Wilkerson,  E.  E.  Bradsher,  Geo.  W.  Walker,  O.  G.  Davis, 
R.  G.  Cole,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
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Pitt — L.  C.  Arthur,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  Roy  T.  Cox,  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 

Polk — Mrs.  Mae  Plentye,  E.  B.  Cloud,  Henry  Thompson,  R.  M.  Hall,  Clar- 
ence Jackson,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Randolph — Luther  Smith,  L.  P.  Ross,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years; 
J.  A.  Martin,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Richmond — J.  M.  Dockery,  D.  A.  Parsons,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Rockingham— C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  T.  J.  Garrett,  T.  B.  Wilson,  L.  W.  % 
Matthews,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Rowan — J.  F.  Hurley,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Rutherford — J.  C.  Hames,  J.  T.  Harris,  W.  W.  Nanney,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Sampson — J.  C.  Warren,  W.  H.  Carroll,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
A.  E.  Royal,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Scotland — W.  N.  McKenzie,  T.  L.  Henley,  W.  G.  Shaw,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Stanly — Jacob  L.  Whitley,  for  four  years;  J.  F.  Shinn,  for  six  years; 
Grady  C.  Green,  for  two  years. 

Stokes — J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  B.  Hutchison,  H.  H.  Leake,  H.  McGee,  J.  W. 
Priddy,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Surry — W.  R.  Baggett,  W.  I.  Monday,  N.  J.  Martin,  Vestal  Taylor,  Ira  S. 
Gambill,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Swain — J.  H.  Coffey,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Transylvania — J.  M.  Galloway,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Tyrrell — W.  S.  Carawan,  J.  R.  Pledger,  C.  G.  Patrick,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Union — T.  L.  Price,  W.  J.  Sims,  James  P.  Marsh,  S.  R.  Bivens,  C.  C. 
Burris,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Vance — E.  R.  Boyd,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  M.  J.  O'Neill,  for  the  term 
of  four  years;  E.  F.  Woodlief,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Wake — W.  C.  Riddick,  for  the  term  of  two  years;  N.  Y.  Gulley,  for  the 
term  of  six  years;  M.  B.  Chamblee,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Warren — Al  Blalock,  W.  T.  Carter,  Stanley  W.  Powell,  J.  K.  Pinnell,  J.  D. 
Riggan,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Washington — Thomas  J.  Swain,  for  the  term  of  six  years;  H.  H.  Bate- 
man,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  C.  E.  Mizell,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Watauga — J.  B.  Horton,  Will  C.  Walker,  T.  H.  Coffey,  Jr.,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Wayne — J.  E.  Kelly  and  William  J.  Howell,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
E.  A.  Stevens,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Wilkes — B.  F.  Colvard,  J.  L.  Hemphill,  D.  T.  Shepherd,  each  for  the  term 
of  two  years. 

Wilson — W.  H.  Dixon,  J.  B.  Eason,  each  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Yadkin — M.  V.  Fleming,  L.  J.  Hampton,  and  D.  Holcomb,  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sec  2.  The  members  appointed  under  this  act,  except  as  in  this  act 
otherwise  provided,  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
they  shall  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  education  before  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
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Sec.  3.    All  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  178. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROY  IDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  MOUTH  HYGIENISTS, 
TO  TEACH  AND  PRACTICE  MOUTH  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  holds  a  grade 
"A"  teachers  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in 
conjunction  with  the  teaching  of  health  subjects  in  the  public  institu- 
tions and  public  schools  of  the  State  as  is  herein  after  provided  in  this 
act. 

Such  person  shall  be  a  graduate  in  Mouth  Hygiene  from  an  approved 
school  for  such  technical  training,  said  approval  to  be  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Upon  the  completion  of  such 
course  or  courses  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00), 
which  shall  not  be  returned  the  applicant  for  such  license,  shall  apply  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  at  their  annual 
meeting  which  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  June,  or  at  any 
other  such  time  as  they  deem  necessary,  for  an  examination  on  such 
subjects  as  said  Board  shall  deem  essential  for  the  practice  of  mouth 
hygiene  in  this  State;  and  if  the  examination  is  satisfactory  to  said  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  shall  be  registered  and  licensed  by  said  Board  as 
a  mouth  hygienist  to  practice  as  such  only  in  the  public  institutions 
and  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec  2.  That  only  public  institutions  and  public  school  authorities  of  the 
State  may  employ  such  licensed  mouth  hygienist,  whose  clinical  work  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dentist  who  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mouth  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  duties 
of  a  mouth  hygienist  shall  be  to  examine  mouths  of  inmates  of  said 
institutions  and  of  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  without  expense,  to 
make  such  charts  and  records  as  the  head  of  said  bureau  shall  require 
and  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  the  guardians  or  teachers  of  those 
examined. 

Such  hygienist  shall  teach  mouth  hygiene  and  the  proper  care  of 
the  teeth  and  may  recommend  mouth  washes,  clean  stains,  remove  de- 
posits and  accretions  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  said  in- 
mates and  pupils,  but  shall  not  perform  any  other  operation  on  the 
teeth  or  tissues  of  the  mouth  or  body.  Provided  that  no  pupil  may  be  so 
examined  and  treated  over  the  written  objection  of  such  child's  parents 
or  guardian. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  shall  have  the  power 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  license  of  any  mouth  hygienist,  who  shall  violate 
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the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  proceedings  to  revoke  or  suspend  said 
license  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  in  the  case  of  suspension  or 
revoking  the  license  of  a  dentist  as  set  out  in  chapter  one  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  section  twenty-two,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  in  chapter  one  hundred  ten — Article  two— entitled  "Den- 
tistry", Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  falsely  claiming  to  have  a  mouth  hygienist's 
license,  or  who  shall  practice  or  attempt  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  with- 
out first  having  been  duly  licensed  thereto,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  that  any  person,  who, 
having  been  so  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in  said  public  institu- 
tions and  public  schools,  fails  to  display  the  said  license,  or  who  prac- 
tices or  attempts  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  elsewhere  than  in  said  public 
institutions  and  public  schools,  as  herein  before  provided,  in  this  act, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense  and,  shall  also  forfeit  her  license  to  practice  mouth  hygiene 
in  the  said  institutions  and  schools. 

Sec  5.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  302. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  TO  MAKE  CONTRACTS 
FOR  AUDITING  AND  TO  STANDARDIZE  BOOKKEEPING  SYS- 
TEMS IN  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  at  such  time  as  any  board  of  county  commissioners, 
board  of  education  or  other  county  officials  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina proposes  to  employ  any  certified  Public  Accountants  or  Auditors  other 
than  the  official  county  auditor  or  county  accountant  for  making  any 
statement  or  for  the  auditing  of  any  books  of  the  county,  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission  shall  be  notified  of  such  purpose  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  representative  of  the  County  Government  Advisory 
Commission  to  advise  with  the  officials  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  such 
audit  and  the  nature  of  same  and  to  furnish  such  officials  all  information 
available  for  their  guidance  in  the  making  and  entering  into  contracts 
or  engagements  for  said  audit  or  examination. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  engagements  made  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  shall  include  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract 
before  the  same  shall  become  legal  and  binding  upon  the  county  officials 
and  shall  be  endorsed  and  approved  as  to  the  terms  and  provisions  thereof 
by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission  and  such  contracts  shall 
be  null  and  void  and  no  payments  shall  be  made  on  such  contracts  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  approved  as  aforesaid 
by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission.  Said  contracts  when 
so  executed  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  county 
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commissioners  or  board  of  education  and  the  original  filed  in  their  records. 
The  terms  and  provisions  of  said  contracts  shall  not  in  any  way  be  varied 
or  changed  by  either  party  unless  and  until  such  changes  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  approved  by  the  County  Government  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  contract  and  no  verbal  agree- 
ments made  between  the  officials  of  the  county  and  the  auditors  afore- 
said shall  affect  in  any  way  to  vary  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  with  a  view  of  standardization  and  simplification  of  the 
methods  of  accounting  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  advise  with  said  boards  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  accounting  for 
such  counties  and  no  system  of  books  shall  be  installed  until  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  County  Government  Advisory  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  certified  public  accountant  or  auditor  other  than  the 
official  county  auditor  or  county  accountant  employed  by  any  board  of 
county  commissioners,  board  of  education  or  other  county  officials  shall 
upon  completion  of  all  work  performed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
a  contract,  prepare  a  report  embodying  all  statements  and  comments  re- 
lating to  his  findings  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  said  report  with  the  County 
Government  Advisory  Commission;  said  report  to  be  either  printed  or 
typewritten.  The  County  Government  Advisory  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  prescribe  or  approve  the  form  of  said  report. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  16th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  199. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTBPIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers 
who  are  required  by  this  act  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject  of  alcohol- 
ism and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall 
embrace  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans, 
lists  of  accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall 
specify  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  such  instruction,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  ten  lessons  in  any  one  grade  in  any  one  year  on  the  subject  of  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human  system.  The  work  in 
this  subject  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  promotion  from  one 
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grade  to  another;  provided,  hoivever,  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  any  additional  text  books,  but  the  instruction 
required  shall  be  from  text  books  already  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any  such 
officer  or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  6th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  96. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  SCHOOL* 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  STATE  AND  SUGGEST  NEEDED  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  THE  NEXT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Before  the  present  General  Assembly  adjourns,  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  branch  shall  appoint  two  members*  from  each  House  and 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  one  superintendent  of  schools  and  one  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education  and  one  member  from  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  who  shall  cooperate  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  studying  the  school  problems  and  suggest  needed 
legislation  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  This  report  shall  be  given  the 
press  sixty  days  before  the  next  meeting  and  a  copy  furnished  the  county 
and  city  school  boards.  The  report  shall  be  along  the  following  lines  and 
any  other  that  the  situation  may  demand  or  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission may  deem  wise: 

(a)  Changes  in  organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  that  will 
increase  the  quantity,  quality  and  guarantee  the  much  needed  economy. 

(b)  Report  on  the  advisability  of  creating  the  office  of  business  man- 
ager or  financial  secretary  for  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  Prepare  a  bill  in  line  with  its  findings  for  the  consideration  of  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

Sec  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  3.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  18th  day 
of  March,  1929. 

1929,  c.  264. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNIFORM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  When  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text  books  makes 
its  report  and  recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  provided 
in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  sections  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  other  sections 
amendatory  and  relating  thereto,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  adopt  a  multiple  list  of  high  school  text  books  for  use  in  all 
public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  The  contract  retail  price  of  all  high  school  text  books  shall  be 
printed  on  the  books  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  price  is  printed  on 
all  elementary  text  books. 

Sec  3.  All  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  elementary 
text  books  shall  prevail  in  the  adoption  of  high  school  text  books. 

Sec  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  number 
of  high  school  text  books  to  be  placed  upon  the  multiple  list. 

Sec  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  6.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1929. 
1929,  c.  281. 
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Abolition  of  local  tax  districts    227,  229 

Acceptance  of  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act    285 

Accrediting  of  teachers    5570 

Act  to  appoint  members  of  county  board  of  education   

Act  establishing  "The  Old  North  State"  as  official  song   

Act  to  provide  for  giving  publicity  to  highway  traffic  laws   

Act  to  require  county  officials  to  make  contracts  for  auditing   

Act  to  provide  for  commission  to  study  school  problems   

Act  to  provide  for  uniform  high  school  text  books   

Act  to  establish  an  eight  months'  school  term   

Act  to  provide  for  creation  of  school  districts   

Act  to  define  and  make  clear  the  appropriation  for  the  equalizing  fund   

Act  to  require  teaching  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  in  public  schools   

Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  mouth  hygienists   

Act  to  prohibit  payment  of  commissions  out  of  Stat3  equalizing  fund   

Act  to  protect  school  children  riding  in  school  busses   

Act  to  regulate  speed  of  busses  carrying  school  children   

Action  against  treasurer  to  recover  funds    195 

on  treasurer's  bond    200 

Administrative  organization   

Adoption  of  text-books    320 

supplementary  text-books    324 

Adults  may  attend  school  free    1 

Agents  and  employees  of  publishers  register    331 

Age  for  compulsory  attendance    347 

Aim  of  farm-life  school    294 

Alcoholism  and  narcotism  required  to  be  taught   

Americanism  to  be  taught  in  public  schools    5441 

State  Board  adopts  text-book   5442 

not  optional   5441 

be  taught  not  less  than  30  hours  each  year   ".   5441 

Amount  of  bond  issue,  how  ascertained    264 

Appeals  to  county  board  of  education    26,  131 

Appeal  to  superior  court    187 

commissioners  may  demand  jury  trial    188 

Governor  may  call  special  term  to  hear    188 

papers  relating  to  budget  a  part  of  record  for  court's  consideration    187 

takes  precedence  over  all  other  business  of  the  court    188 

Appeal  to  supreme  court,  then  levy  must  be  made  to  raise  amount  raised  the 

previous  year    188 

Application  for  position  filed  with  the  superintendent    160 

Appropriation — county  training  schools    41 

equalizing  fund    173 

equalizing  fund  act  of  1929  _  

farm-life  schools    312 

for  teachers  without  certificate  withheld    5582 

inspection  of  school  buildings    277 

number  of  teachers  permitted    37,  38 

physical  examination  of  pupils    5780  (d) 

to  prohibit  payment  of  commissions  out  of  equalizing  fund   

provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation    317 

rural  libraries,  how  used    346 

State  board  for  vocational  education    319 

to  make  clear  appropriation  for  equalizing  fund   

vocational  purposes    289 

Arbitration  of  difference  between  board  of  education  and  commissioners   187 

Arbor  Day    369 

Assistant  county  superintendent   51 

Attendance  officer    349 

brings  matter  of  indigent  children  before  the  court   352 

enforces  compulsory  attendance  law    34 

investigates  dismissal  of  pupil    166 

prosecutes  for  non-attendance    349 

suspension  of  pupils  reported  to    166 

Attorney-General  brings  suit  against  publishers  of  text-books    329 

suit  against  publishers  of  text-boOks    338 

Audit  of  school  accounts    198 

Auditing,  county  officials  to  make  contracts  for   

Average  attendance  determines  number  of  teachers  allowed    176 
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Banks  handling  school  funds    193  51 

Basal  and  supplementary  books    323  88 

Basal  and  supplementary  books    328  89 

Benefits  of  the  University    2 
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Section  Page 


Blanks  and  supplies  distributed  by  county  superintendent    98  28 

furnished  by  State  Superintendent   ,  _  98  28 

Blind  children,  failure  to  send  to  school  misdemeanor    356  98 

Board  of  health  regulations  must  be  obeyed    143  36 

Board  of  trustees  adopt  salary  schedule    57  17 

consider  petition  for  local  tax  election    220  57 

convey  title  to  city  school  property,  when    157  38 

dismiss  teachers   _  163  40 

employment  of  person  without  certificate  unlawful    5582  112 

farm-life  school    295  79 

furnish  books  for  indigent  children    343  94 

May  petition  county  board  to  take  over  schools    177  45 

pay  expense  of  local  tax  election    221  57 

Board  of  trustees,  petition  for  change  of  boundary  lines    79  25 

petition  for  repeal  of  charter   157  38 

power  and  duties    30  10 

prepare  May  budgets,  when   174  42 

rental  of  text-books    341  93 

right  to  appoint  district  attendance  officer  for  carrying  out  the  compul- 
sory school  law    349  96 

teachers  employed  by    162  39 

Boards  of  education  in  respective  counties,  1929    131 

Bond  of  treasurer    199  53 

breach  of    23  9 

in  special  charter  districts    206  54 

Bond,  note,  and  loan  fund,  levy  for  required    187  49 

Bonds  for  building  schoolhouses    66 

city  or  town  may  issue  bonds  for  schools    265  69 

election,  how  called    257  66 

called  by  county  commissioners    257  66 

frequency  of   262  68 

may  be  held,  where    257  66 

rules  governing    257  66 

county  farm-life  school    300  81 

farm-life  school    298  80 

farm-life  school,  township  bonds    304  83 

how  issued    258  67 

how  payable    258  67 

how  sold    259  67 

in  special  charter  districts    263  68 

in  special  school  taxing  districts    238  64 

limit  of    264  69 

list  of  filed  by  county  board  with  commissioners    184  48 

petition  for  by  county  board    257  66 

proceeds  of    260  68 

records  kept    119  31 

repaid  out  of  operating  and  equipment  fund    178  45 

special  building  fund    278  73 

exempt  from  taxation    283  76 

sold  by  State  treasurer    282  75 

taxes  for  interest  and  principal    261  68 

thirty  year  maturity  maximum    258  67 

township  bonds  for  farm-life  school    302  82 

valid  though  special  charter  repealed    157  38 

Boundary  lines  of  local  tax  districts  changed    76  24 

special  charter  districts  changed    79  25 

special  school  taxing  districts    235  63 

Breach  of  contract                                                                                     161,    162  39 

Budget    174,    181     42,  47 

amount  if  approved  is  net  school  fund    183  48 

amount  asked  for  is  net   _   180  46 

amount  called  for  is  too  little  commissioners  may  borrow    189  50 

amount  raised  to  repay  bonds  and  loans,  a  separate  fund    185  48 

board  of  education  fixes  a  date  to  prepare    174  42 

capital  outlay  fund    175  43 

completed    180  46 

contents  of    175  43 

copy  shall  be  filed  with  State  Superintendent    180  46 

county  board  to  notify  board  of  commissioners  of  date  of  meeting  to 

prepare  budget   :   174  42 

to  notify  boards  of  trustees  to  prepare  their  budgets    174  42 

county  superintendent,  duty  as  to    118  31 

current  expense  fund    175  43 

debt  service  fund    175  43 

free  tuition,  effect  on  budget    177  45 

fund  for  debt  service    175  43 

fund  for  debt  service    179  46 

how  prepared   _   174  42 

includes  a  special  building  fund  tax    280  74 

interest  on  borrowed  money    56  17 

legitimate  items  in  : 

cost  of  truck  and  automobiles,  necessary  repairs,  operating  expenses  81  25 

levy    180  46 
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Section  Page 

presented  to  board  of  county  commissioners  on  or  before  first  Monday 

in  June    174  42 

provision  for  literary  fund  loans    276  72 

salaries  in  special  charter  districts    177  45 

salary  of  supervisors  and  assistant  superintendent    51  16 

subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  chairman  and  secretary  of  county  board  ....  174  42 

to  be  examined  by  school  committeemen                                                         .   139  35 

transportation  of  pupils    81  25 

Building,  care  of   :   168  41 

Building  fund  loans    71 

literary  fund    273  71 

special  building  fund    278  73 

Building  plans  approved  by  State  superintendent    278  73 

Busses,  protection  of  school  children  riding  in    115 

regulation  of  speed  of    115 

exemption  from  payment  of  license  fees    120 

C 

Capital  outlay  fund — amount  determined    178  45 

apportionment  to  district  issuing  bonds  or  borrowing  from  county    178  45 

apportionment  to  special  charter  schools    178  45 

includes  what   175  43 

Care  of  school  property   !   65  20 

of  the  school  building    168  41 

Census    5435  108 

Certificate  :  approved  by  superintendent   5574  110 

classes  of    5583  112 

conduct  of  examination    5579  111 

county  superintendent's    84  26 

dates  for  examination    5578  ill 

grade  of,  reduced   161  39 

health,  for  county  superintendent    84  26 

prerequisite  to  employment    5571  110 

required  of  all  teachers  and  principals    158  39 

second  and  third  grade  county   •.   99  28 

second  and  third  grade    5573  110 

State    5570  109 

teachers   •   109 

temporary  permit    5580  111 

City  or  town  may  issue  bonds  for  schools    265  69 

City  school  board :  action  against  treasurer  to  recover  funds    195  52 

accounts  audited    198  52 

adopts  salary  schedule   :   57  17 

City  school  system,  defined    4  5 

City  superintendent  approves  State  certificate    5574  110 

issues  second  and  third  grade  certificates    5573  110 

reports  to  State  superintendent    114  31 

Charter  repeal  does  not  affect  authority  to  levy  local  taxes    157  38 

election  for   _   157  38 

no  effect  on  validity  of  bonded  indebtedness    157  38 

petition  of  board  of  trustees    157  38 

petition  of  free-holders    157  38 

transfer  of  title  to  property   157  38 

Children,  physical  examination  of    170  41 

number  of  per  teacher                                                                              37,     38  12 

required  to  be  kept  in  school  by  parents  or  guardians    347  95 

Claims  against  towns,  cities  and  the  State,  speculating  in    208  55 

Classes  of  certificates   5583  112 

Classification  of  schools,  by  county  board    35  11 

upon  recommendation  of  county  superintendent    35  11 

Classification  of  text-books   322  88 

Clerk  of  superior  court  arbitrates  between  county  board  and  commissioners  187  49 

keeps  statements  of  fines   <   210  55 

transfers  property  to  county  board  of  education    19  9 

Collegiate  degrees,  right  to  confer  regulated    358  98 

Committeemen  advised  by  county  superintendent  of  condition  of  buildings....  105  29 

approve  dismissal  of  teacher    163  40 

authority  to  suspend  or  dismiss  teachers    131  33 

employ  teachers    130  33 

cannot  teach    128  33 

contract  with  private  schools    135  34 

co-operate  with  county  board    50  16 

dismiss   teachers    163  40 

dismissal  from  office    127  33 

duty  to  examine  May  budget    139  35 

to  know  limitations  placed  on  them  in  making  contracts    139  35 

to  know  salary  schedule    139  35 

elected   48  15 

eligibility    125  33 

employment  of  persons  without  certificate  unlawful    5582  112 

Indian   schools    125  33 

in  local  tax  districts   36 

advise  county  board  as  to  rate  of  local  tax  to  be  levied   .-.   152  37 
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Committeemen — continued 

Section  Page 

how  elected    144  36 

joint  employment  of  superintendent    146  36 

money  placed  to  credit  of    147  36 

number  of    145  36 

subject  to  same  rules  and  regulations  as  other  committeemen    144  36 

term  of  office    145  36 

transportation  of  pupils    153  37 

two  members  sign  vouchers  expending  funds    150  37 

in  non-local  tax  districts    123  32 

keep  record  of  district  funds    139  35 

make  no  expenditure  without  order  of  county  board    137  34 

minimum  term  for  pay  of  teacher    132  34 

must  know  what  district  funds  are  available    139  35 

not  eligible  to  membership  on  county  board    128  33 

notice  of  duties    97  28 

number   123  32 

oath  of  office   126  33 

obey  orders  of  board  of  health   143  36 

one  retires  each  year    123  32 

organization  of  committee    129  33 

petition  for  loan  from  special  building  fund    284  76 

powers  as  to  school  property    136  34 

to  purchase  supplies    137  34 

Committeemen  :  provide  good  water  supply    142  35 

record  of  their  proceedings  must  be  kept    129  33 

removal  from  office   49  15 

report  names  of  chairman  and  secretary  to  county  superintendent    129  33 

term  of  office    48  15 

term  of  office    123  32 

teachers  employed  by    162  39 

teacher,  how  paid   133  34 

two  members  sign  all  vouchers    140  35 

vacancies    124  32 

when   elected    124  32 

Commercial  schools,  license   99 

Community  meetings  in  schoolhouses   .'  _   71  21 

Compensation  members  county  board  of  education    20  9 

Compulsory   attendance   95 

age  limit   ■.  !   347  95 

deaf  and  blind  children    354  97 

aid  to  indigent  children    353  97 

attendance  officers    349  96 

blind  children    354  97 

constitutional  provisions    2 

deaf  children    354  97 

enforcement  of  law    348  95 

enforcement    34  11 

exceptions    348  95 

exemptions    347  95 

failure  to  obey  misdemeanor    34  11 

indigent  children    352  96 

penalty  for  violation  of  law    350  96 

prosecutions    349  96 

reports    349  96 

teacher's  report    165  40 

violation  of  the  law  a  misdemeanor    348  95 

violators  prosecuted  by  chief  attendance  officer    351  96 

Condemnation  proceedings  in  re  school  sites   -  61  19 

Conflicting  laws  repealed   102 

Consolidated  districts  :  transportation  of  pupils  in   )   81  25 

Consolidation,  districts    73a  22 

funds  apportioned  to  encourage    80  25 

in  special  school  taxing  districts    239  64 

local  tax  districts    76  24 

school    districts    75  24 

schools    75  24 

territory  embraced  within  city  extension    230  59 

transportation  of  pupils    153  37 

Contents  of  the  May  budget    175  43 

Contiguous  counties,  joint  local  tax  district  from    232  601 

Contiguous  territory  added  to  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts    226  58 

Continuous  school  census   108 

Constitutional  basis  of  the  public  school  system    1 

Contracts  for  school  buildings  must  be  written    60  18 

for  auditing  must  be  written   :..  136 

of  teacher  must  be  filed  with  county  superintendent    Ill  30 

teacher  may  annul,  when    161  39* 

teacher's  contract  must  be  written    162 

text-books   terminated    321  88 

text-books    320  87 

written  teacher's,  not  to  be  broken    101  28 
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Section  Page 

Cost  of  transportation,  how  paid    153  37 

Corporate  powers  of  State  board  of  education    5394  106 

County  board  of  education    7 

accounts  of  treasurer  audited    198  52 

action  against  treasurer  to  recover  funds    195  52 

acts  of  binding  on  county  superintendent    47  15 

aids  indigent  children    353  97 

adopts  high  school  text-books    333  91 

adopts  list  of  high  school  text  books    336  91 

adopts  salary  schedule   57  17 

advise  with  committees  in  re  May  budget    50  16 

appeal  to    26  10 

appeal  to    131  33 

by  teacher  or  committee    102  28 

apply  for  special  building  fund  loan   _   278  73 

appointment  of  by  General  Assembly  of  1929    131 

appoints  school  committees    123  32 

trustees  of  farm-life  school   295  79 

apportions  operating  and  equipment  fund  to  districts  having  building  debt  178  45 

appropriates  for  libraries    346  94 

appropriation  for  county  training  schools  authorized    41  13 

approves  petition  for  special  taxing  district  election    236  64 

approves  rate  of  levy  in  local  tax  districts    152  37 

to  consolidate  districts    73a  22 

to  transfer  children  to  other  districts   73a  22 

authorizes  joint  employment  of  superintendent  by  two  or  more  districts  146  36 

County  board  of  education :  beware  of  debt    184  48 

budget  must  show  amount  to  repay  notes,  loans,  and  bonds    179  46 

calls  on  committee  for  reports    138  35 

certifies  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness  to  county  commissioners  269  70 

changes  boundary  lines  between  local  tax  districts    76  24 

boundary  between  special  charter  and  local  tax  districts    79  25 

charges  against  members    21  9 

city  school  property  vested  in,  when   .'   157  38 

classifies  schools   35  11 

commissioners  may  borrow  money  for   189  50 

may  require  detailed  explanation  of  budget    184  48 

committeemen  ineligible  to  membership    128  33 

not  eligible  to   17  8 

compare   new   budget   with    old    November    budget    if  commissioners 

wish  it    184  48 

compensation  of  members    20  9 

condemnation   proceedings    61  19 

consolidation  local  tax  districts    76  24 

consider  petition  for  local  tax  election    220  57 

controls  building  of  schoolhouses    60  18 

expenditures  by  committees   137  34 

corporate    body    19  9 

county  superintendent  ex  officio  secretary    18  8 

date  for  preparing  May  budget    174  42 

deeds  to,  how  kept    91  27 

defines  boundary  lines  special  taxing  districts    235  63 

determines  length  of  school  day    33  11 

method  of  conducting  schools    31  11 

number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools    37  12 

number  of  teachers  in  high  school    38  12 

number  of  teachers  needed  in  special  charter  schools    177  45 

validity  of  debt  funding  bonds    269  70 

disagreement  between  two  boards    74  23 

disburses  proceeds  of  bonds    260  68 

district  attendance  officer  for  carrying  out  the  compulsory  school  law 

authorized    349  96 

districts  having  different  local  tax  rates:  may  consolidate    77  24 

districts  the  county    28  10 

divides  funds  into  two  classes    58  18 

divides  school  fund  into  two  classes    197  52 

duty  to  direct  and  supervise  school  system    10 

to  keep  buildings  in  repair    65  20 

to  provide  revenue  for  six  months  school    172  42 

to  file  monthly  statement  of  budget    194  51 

executes  school  laws    30  10 

elect  county  superintendent    43  14 

limitations    44  14 

elects  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare   5016  105 

district   committeemen    48  15 

local  tax  district  committees    144  36 

local  tax  district  committeemen   145  36 

eligibility  for  office    17  8 

employ  assistant  county  superintendent    51  16 

supervisors    51  16 

endorses  petition  for  kindergarten   _   40  13 

enforce  compulsory  law     _  34  11 

equips  school  buildings   _   66  21 

failure  to  provide  privies     _   68  21 
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County  Board  of  Education— continued 

files  list  of  indebtedness  with  county  commissioners   

files  monthly  statement  of  budget  with  county  commissioners   

fills  vacancies   

in  county  superintendency   

fixes  salaries  of  teachers   

time  of  opening  and  closing  of  schools   

from  school  district  with  adjoining  counties   

free  text-books   

treasurer's  statement  of  funds  belonging  to  separate  districts   

furnishes  books  for  indigent  children   

general  control  of  schools   

general  powers   

gives  notes  for  literary  fund  loans  

grants  petition  for  repeal  of  charter   

how  constituted   >  

indebtedness  of,  how  funded   

investigates  charges  against  county  superintendent   

keeps  committees  informed   

lends  special  building  fund  to  districts   

lien  upon  local  taxes  for  repayment  of  loans   

literary  fund  re-lent  to  districts  

loans  for  building  schoolhouses   

locates  high  schools   

schools   

maintains  convenient  number  of  districts   

make :  loans  from  money  borrowed  of  special  building  fund   

regulations  governing  school  property   

salary  schedule  in  local  tax  districts   

may  assume  district  indebtedness   

County  board  of  education  may  assume  entire  expense  of  special  building 

fund  loans   

May  budget  to  be  published  if  required  by  commissioners   

may  designate  responsible  citizen  to  care  for  property   

meetings   

members  appointed   

may  serve  temporarily  as  secretary   

personally  liable  for  debt   

minutes  of,  kept  by  county  superintendent   

must  adopt  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization   

keep  record  of  boundary  lines  of  districts  

own  site  in  order  to  erect  a  building  

pay  expenses  of  superintendent  in  attending  meetings   

provide  an  adequate  school  system   

no  teacher  eligible  to   

nominated  and  elected   

notify  boards  of  trustees  when  to  prepare  their  budgets  

county  commissioners  twenty  day  prior  for  preparation  of  May 

budget   

organize  first  Monday  in  April   

own  and  control  school  trucks   

pay  cost  of  tuition   

expense  of  local  tax  election   

petitions  for  bond  election   

for  county  special  tax  election   

for  election  may  be  withdrawn  by   

for  repeal  of  charter  made  to  

per  diem   

power  to  consolidate   :  

to  investigate  character  of  teachers  and  school  officials   

to  punish  for  contempt  

to  subpoena   

to  sue  

presents  building  needs  to  commissioners   

copy  of  budget  to  commissioners  before  June  1   

prohibit  illegal  spending  of  district  funds   

provides  budget  for  repayment  of  special  building  fund  loans   

county  superintendent  with  an  office   

for  monthly  payment  of  salaries   

funds  for  aiding  indigent  children   

fund  for  keeping  privies  sanitary   

good  water  supply   

good  water  supply   

high  school  instruction   

office  for  superintendent   

privies   

promptly  funds  to  pay  teachers'  salaries   

schools  for  all  children   .... 

teaching  required  subjects   

transportation  of  pupils  

training  of  teachers   

purchases  second-hand  high  school  books  from  pupils   

regulate  use  of  school  property   

removal  for  cause  
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County  board  of  education — continued 

Section  Page 

remove  committeemen  from  office    49  15 

of  county  superintendent  from  office    46  15 

county  superintendent  from  office    90  27 

county  superintendent  from  office    106  29 

county  superintendent  from  office    119  31 

rental  of  text-books    341  93 

reports  of  teachers  required  by    167  41 

reports  of  treasurer    202  54 

requires  treasurer  to  produce  books  and  vouchers  for  examination    203  54 

rules  and  regulations  governing  conduct  of  teachers    52  16 

sell  school  property    62  20 

secretary   18  8 

send  children  to  school  outside  their  own  district    241  65 

settle   with    special   charter    districts    in    accordance    with  corrected 

November  budget    181  47 

short-term  notes  to  issue    5o  17 

suit  against ;  to  compel  admission  of  children   23  9 

superior  court  reviews  board's  action    27  10 

supplements  county  farm-life  school  funds   313  85 

transportation  of  pupils  for  six  months   153  37 

transfer  families  to  local  tax  districts  -   78  24 

use  fines  and  dog  tax  to  increase  school  term   218  56 

use  of  local  tax  funds,  illegal,  when    150  37 

vacancy  in  nomination    15  8 

vacancy  in  office    16  8 

vouchers  issued  by  order  of,  to  be  signed  by  chairman  of  board    122  32 

County  board  of  health,  regulations  must  be  obeyed    142  35 

County  commissioners,  action  on  treasurer's  bond    23  9 

action  on  treasurer's  bond    200  53 

approve  application  for  special  building  fund  loan    278  73 

expenses   of  transportation    56,    81     17,  25 

authorized  to  borrow  money    189  50 

bond  or  loan  tax  levy  insufficient  must  borrow    185  48 

County  commissioners :  call  bond  election    257  66 

special  taxing  district  election    237  64 

directed  to  fund  school  indebtedness    69 

duty  as  to  revenue  and  funds  for  six  months  school    172,  194     42,  51 

to  order  local  tax  election    220  57 

regarding  local  tax  elections    221  57 

elect  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare                                                  5016  105 

estimate  what  per  cent  the  school  fund  is  of  the  total  county  fund                 '191  50 

failure  to  obey  order  of  court  to  levy  taxes    187  49 

to  provide  funds  for  privies    68  21 

fix  amount  of  treasurer's  bond    199  53 

have  no  discretion,  where    185  48 

hereafter  not  liable  for  school  debts  except  loans  from  State    184  48 

if  levy  too  low  must  borrow    180  46 

in  contempt  of  court,  when    188  49 

issue  school  bonds   258  67 

levy  amount  to  repay  notes,  loans,  and  bonds    179  46 

annually  tax  sufficient  to  pay  principal  and  interest  of  bonds    261  68 

if  too  small,  must  borrow    179  46 

in  accordance  with  budget  if  approved    180  46 

local  tax  rate  according  to  petition  of  committee    152  37 

sufficient  rate  to  raise  necessary  amount    183  48 

tax  to  care  for  debt  funding  bonds  and  notes    268  70 

may  demand  jury  trial    188  49 

may  issue  notes  of  the  county  for  borrowed  school  money    189  50 

reject  May  budget  within  thirty  days    182  47 

require    board   of    education    to    compare    new   budget   with  old 

November  budget    184  48 

require  county  board  to  publish  May  budget    186  48 

money  borrowed  at  request  of  county  board  of  education  for  school 

buildings,  may  be  funded    270  71 

must  borrow  if  levy  insufficient    183  48 

levy  to  pay  interest  and  installments  of  bonds  and  notes    185  48 

order  election  for  kindergarten    40  13 

election  for  repeal  of  charter    157  38 

special  county  tax  election   :   242  65 

powers  and  duties  in  providing  funds    47 

provide  funds  for  buildings    59,  271     18,  71 

require  board  of  education  to  show  that  existing  debts  were  incurred 

lawfully   184  48 

fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  paid  to  the  treasurer    190  50 

reports  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  made  to  board  of 

education      190  50 

sheriff  to  settle    192  50 

required  to  levy  for  current  expense  fund  and  bond,  note,  and  loan  fund  187  49 

to  maintain  a  six  months  term    1 

to  sit  with  board  of  education  in  preparation  of  May  budget    174  42 

sell  school  bonds    259  67 

send  copy  of  rejection  of  budget  to  board  of  education    182  47 

sit  with  county  board  in  preparing  May  budget    184  48 

to  reject  budget  must  have  minutes  show  cause    182  47 
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Section  Page 

County  farm-life  schools   293  79 

county  treasurer  is  treasurer  of    310  84 

funds    312  85 

funds  for  maintenance  lacking   313  85 

number  of  schools  limited    312  85 

powers  of  the  board  of  trustees    311  85 

students  from  other  counties    309  84 

County  physician  furnishes  health  certificate  free  of  charge    159  39 

County  salary  schedule    57  17 

County  school  fund    2 

County  special  tax  election  expense,  how  paid    247  66 

local  and  special  taxes  retained                                                             244,  245  66 

maximum  rate  50  cents    242  65 

rate  of  levy,  how  determined    244  66 

rules  governing  election   243  65 

subsequent  election  upon  failure  of  first    246  66 

County  summer  schools   54  17 

director  of    109  29 

County  superintendent  administers  oaths  to  school  committeemen    126  33 

administers  oath  to  teachers    103  29 

advises  with  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors    104  29 

approves  and  signs  vouchers  before  payment   122  32 

dismissal  of  teacher    131  33 

dismissal  of  teacher    102  28 

election  of  all  teachers    101  28 

new  school  building  before  payment    60  18 

State  certificate    5574  110 

teachers'  contracts    Ill  30 

assistant  to    51  16 

attends  meetings  of  State  and  district  associations    94  27 

authority  to  approve  teachers'  vouchers  limited    167  41 

certificate    44  14 

clerical  assistance    45  14 

County  superintendent— condemnation  proceedings    61  19 

countersigns  pay  roll  of  teachers    112  30 

teachers'  vouchers    112  30 

teachers'  vouchers    133  34 

vouchers  expending  district  funds    150  37 

demands  report  of  fines  from  officials    121  32 

directs  summer  schools    109  29 

distributes  blanks  and  books    98  28 

duty  in  preparing  school  budgets   118  SI 

to  see  that  fines  are  deposited  in  school  fund    121  32 

election    43  14 

election    83  26 

public  notice  of    43  14 

reported  to  State  superintendent    85  26 

reported  to  State  suoerintendent    43  14 

eligibility    84  26 

enforces  compulsory  school  law    34  11 

rules  of  county  board    47  15 

expenses    94  27 

failure  to  provide  privies    68  21 

to  provide  for  professional  growth  of  teachers    106  29 

to  report  defective  children   117  31 

furnishes  district  committee  estimate  of  district  funds  for  the  year    147  36 

general  duties   89  27 

hold   teachers'  meetings    106  29 

inform  himself  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  school  districts    105  29 

inspects  all  school  buildings  in  summer    93  27 

inspects  school  buildings    105  29 

County  superintendent  of  public  welfare  investigates  and  prosecutes  vio- 
lators of  compulsory  school  law   351  96 

County  superintendent  issues  county  certificates    99  28 

second  and  third  grade  certificate    5573  110 

keeps  careful  financial  records                                                            118,  119,  120  31 

copy  of  all  contracts  with  teachers    139  35 

duplicate  of  pay  roll   113  30 

informed  as  to  progress  of  education    104  29 

index  of  school  deeds    63  20 

record  of  all  deeds    91  27 

record  of  all  teachers   100  '  28 

record  of  district  funds    139  35 

record  of  local  tax  districts    147  36 

record  of  local  tax  districts    222  58 

limitation  of  board  in  selecting    44  14 

may  require  teachers  to  report  to  principals   167  41 

withhold  salary  of  teacher    113  30 

must  keep  committees  completely  informed    97  28 

visit  schools    105  29 

not  to  teach    86  26 

notify  committeemen  of  their  duties    97  28 

office    45  14 
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Section  Page 

County  superintendent  of  public  welfare    5016  105 

is  chief  attendance  officer    349  96 

County  superintendent  provides  good  water  supply    142  35 

qualifications    44  14 

recommends  classification  of  schools    35  II 

location  of  high  schools    36  11 

regulations  regarding  conduct  of  teachers    53  16 

salaries  of  teachers    164  40 

to  committees  employment  of  teachers    130  33 

recommendations  regarding  care  of  school  property    53  16 

records  all  school  statistics    89  27 

records  minutes  of  the  board    89  27 

name  and  address  of  chairman  and  secretary  of  committee    129  33 

of  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties    121  32 

regular  employment  in  other  capacity  prohibited    86  26 

removal  from  office    106  29 

from  office    90  27 

from  office   :   119  31 

reports  committeemen  to  county  board  of  education    127  33 

condition  of  school  buildings  to  committee  and  county  board    93  27 

defective  children    117  31 

his  election  to  State  superintendent    85  26 

on  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  children    357  98 

to  State  superintendent    95  27 

unsatisfactory   teachers    53  16 

resides  in  county    86  26 

revocation  of  certificate    106  29 

secretary  to  board  of  trustees  of  farm-life  school   -.   295  79 

secretary  to  county  board    89  27 

signs  all  district  vouchers    140  35 

no  teachers'  voucher  unless  teacher  produces  a  certificate    122  32 

supervises  in  general  work  of  county  farm-life  school    308  84 

supplies    45  14 

County  superintendent :  supplies  treasurer  with  a  list  of  special  districts  ....  120  31 

suspends  teachers    107  29 

takes  oath  of  office    87  27 

takes  oath  that  budget,  is  correct    118  31 

teachers  report  to    167  41 

term  of  office    43  14 

term  of  office   83  26 

use  of  local  tax  funds,  illegal,  when    150  37 

vacancy  in  office  of    88  27 

vouchers  issued  on  order  of  county  board  must  be  signed  by    122  32 

County  text-book  committee    336  91 

County  training  schools    41  13 

County  treasurer  receives  no  compensation  for  handling  money  received 

from  bond  issue  for  county  farm-life  school    300  81 

report  to  board  of  trustees  of  farm-life  school    310  84 

treasurer  for  farm-life  school    310  84 

County-wide  plan  of  organization    73a  22 

changes   in    73a  22 

county  commissioners  approve  funds  necessary  for    73a  22 

meeting  of  school  committeemen    73a  22 

notification  to  committeemen  as  to  what  parts  of  plan  will  be  carried 

out  first    73a  22 

preparation  of  map   73a  22 

preference  to  needy  districts    73a  22 

procedure  after  adoption    73a  22 

transfer  of  children  to  adjoining  districts    73a  22 

Course  of  study,  Americanism  to  embrace  what    109 

farm-life  schools    294  79 

farm-life  schools  short  course  for  adults    308  84 

prepared  by  State  superintendent    39  12 

prepared  and  published  by  text  book  commission    328  89 

Creation  of  school  districts    115 

Credits  on  tuition  to  nonresidents    241  65 

Current  expense  fund  :  a  net  fund   176  44 

for  special  charter  schools    177  45 

how  set  in  May  budget    176  44 

how  to  estimate    176  44 

includes  what    175  43 

levy  for  required    187  49 

poll  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties    178  45 

D 

Damage  to  school  buildings   ;.   168  41 

Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school    354  97 

failure  to  send  to  school  misdemeanor    355  97 

Debt,  members  of  county  board  personally  liable    56  17 

unlawful    56  17 

Debt  funding  bonds,  how  issued    267  70 

Debt  service  fund — includes  what    175  43 

how  to  determine    178  45 

how  set  forth  in  budget    179  46 
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Section  Page 


Deed  for  school  property  sold    62  20 

index  of    91  27 

property    bought    63  20 

records  of    91  27 

school  property  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court    64  20 

school  property  must  be  registered    64  20 

Defective  children  reported    357  98 

reported  to  State  institutions    117  31 

Definition,  part  time  classes    7  6 

school  day    6  6 

school  month   6  6 

school  officials    5  5 

school  system    2  5 

standard  high  school   8  6 

Desecration  of  flag    373  102 

Disbursements  of  district  funds    140  35 

of  funds    122  32 

Dismissal  of  committeemen   127  33 

pupils    166  40 

teacher    131  33 

teacher   102  28 

teacher   163  40 

teacher  reported  to  State  superintendent    163  40 

Discrimination,  prohibited    1  4 

prohibited    1 

Districts   73  22 

bonds  under  county  special  tax    245  66 

borrow  from  county  board  for  building  schoolhouses    156  38 

borrow  special  building  fund  of  county  board   ,   284  76 

consolidation  of    75  24 

creation   of    115 

defined    3  5 

five  types    3  5 

formed  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties    74  23 

not  to  be  abolished,  conditions    80  25 

record  of  boundaries  kept   120  31 

funds,  how  disbursed    120  31 

how   disbursed    122  32 

hew   disbursed    197  52 

how  disbursed    148  85 

record  kept  by  superintendent  and  committee    139  35 

Disturbance  of  county  board  in  transaction  of  official  business    24  10 

Dog  tax,  use  of  to  increase  school  term   218  56 

Duties  of  State  committee  on  high  school  text-boks    334  91 

of  teachers    165  40 

of  the  text-book  commission    328  89 

of  sheriffs  or  tax  collectors    148  37 

Duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  the  right  to  education    1 

E 

Education,  right  of  the  people  to    1 

shiill  forever  be  encouraged    1 

Election,  abolition  of  local  tax  districts  not  oftener  than  once  a  year    229  59 

contiguous  townships  to  secure  location  of  farm-life  school    303  82 

county  boards  of  education   12  7 

county   superintendent    43  14 

county   superintendent    83  26 

county  special  tax,  rules  governing    243  65 

establish  farm-life  schools    299  80 

incorporate  joint  school  districts    233  63 

in  townships  to  establish  farm-life  school    304  83 

kindergarten   40  13 

local  tax    219  56 

question  of  free  text-books  ...   340  92 

repeal  of  charter    157  38 

school   committeemen    48  15 

secure  location  for  farm-life  school    301  81 

special  county  tax    242  65 

teachers    101  28 

invalid    130  33 

to  be  approved  by  county  superintendent   130  33 

township  school  to  county  farm-life  school    305  83 

Elementary   school,  defined    4  5 

first  seven  years  or  grades   .   2  5 

number  of  teachers    37  12 

number  of  teachers  allowed    176  44 

subjects  to  be  taught  in    39  12 

text-book  contracts  made  by  State  board  of  education    329  90 

text-books   320  87 

Eligibility,  county   superintendent   _   84  26 

school   committeemen    125  33 

teachers   162  39 

Emergency  teachers    110  30 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  law    348  95 
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Section  Page 


Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  law    350  96 

English  language,  must  be  used  in  teaching  in  all  schools   _   39  12 

Enlargement,  local  tax  districts   -  226  58 

special  charter  districts   -  —  226  58 

Enlarging  boundaries  of  districts  within  incorporated  town    230  59 

Erection  of  schoolhouses   -  -  60  18 

Establishment  of  farm-life  schools   _   293  79 

vocational  schools,  classes    291  78 

Estimate  of  amount  necessary  for  six  months  term    42 

the  current  expense  fund    176  44 

Equalizing  fund    173  42 

act  of  1929    120 

amount  that  may  be  paid  before  November  budget  is  corrected    181  47 

to  secure  efficient  organization    173  42 

in  accordance  with  corrected  November  budget   181  47 

due  in  full,  when    181  47 

to  make  clear  appropriation  of  1929    129 

to  prohibit  payment  of  commissions  out  of    130 

Equipment  for  school  buildings   _..  66  21 

Examination  of  teachers    5577  111 

teachers    5570  109 

questions 

misdemeanor  to  tamper  with    5584  112 

Expenses,  county  superintendent   94  27 

transportation    81  25 

Extension  and  demonstration  work   307  84 


F 

Failure  of  witness  to  testify   

Families  transferred  to  local  tax  districts   

Farm-life  school,  aim   

board  of  trustees   

Farm-life  school : 

board  of  trustees   

organization   

vacancies   

bonds   298,  300, 

buildings   

Catawba  county   

contiguous  townships  may  hold  election  to  secure  location   

county  treasurer  receives  no  compensation  from  bond  issue   

course  of  study   

Durham  county    

election  to  establish   

extension  work   

farm   

high  school  course  of  study   

high  school  department  merges  with  existing  public  school   

Iredell  county  

location   

location  of  

maintenance   

operating  under  special  acts  

requirements  for  high  school  teachers  

Rowan  county   

short  course  for  adults   '.  

township  bonds  fGr  farm-life  school   

election  to  establish  on  failure  of  county  election   

to  secure  location   

Federal  aid  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes  accepted   

appropriation  for  vocational  rehabilitation  equalled  by  State  appropriation 
Federal  and  state  boards  co-operate  in  vocational  education   

co-operate  in  vocational  education   

co-operate  in  vocational  education  

Federal  forest  funds   

Federal  funds  allotted  for  vocational  education  equalled  by  State 

appropriation   

Fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  unclaimed   

Fiduciaries  may  invest  in  special  building  fund  bonds   

Fines,  amount  collected  in  each  county  annually  reported  to  State 

superintendent  

failure  to  report  to  county  board  of  education  misdemeanor   

misappropriation  of  misdemeanor   

paid  to  school  fund  within  thirty  days   

paid  to  treasurer   

statement  of  kept  by  the  clerk   

used  to  increase  school  term   

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties   

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties   

must  be  paid  monthly  to  treasurer   _  

paid  to  the  school  fund   

reported  annually  to  State  superintendent   

reported  to  county  board  of  education   

reported  to  State  superintendent   
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Fire  prevention    39,   5542     12,  104 

Fire  drills    5542  104 

Flag,  desecration  of    372  101 

Forest  land  income    5637  112 

Free  dental  treatment                                                                                       5780(d)  114. 

Free  tuition   1  4 

Frequency,  bond  election    262  68 

county  special  tax  election    246  66 

election  to  abolish  district    229  59 

local  tax  elections    225  58 

Funds  for  aiding  indigent  children    353  97 

Fund  for  debt  service    175  43 

balance  remaining  shall  be  applied  following  year    185  48 

Funds  insufficient  for  county  farm-life  school    313  85 

where  levy  for  is  insufficient  commissioners  must  borrow    185  48 

forest   lands    5637  112 

G 

Governor  :  appoints  State  board  for  vocational  education    286  77 

president  State  board  of  education    2 

president  State  board  of  education    5396  106 

General  assembly  elects  members  of  county  board  of  education    12  7 

shall  not  create  a  school  district   1 

General  powers  of  county  board  of  education    29  10 

General  control  of  schools    30  10 

H 

Health  certificate  for  county  superintendent    84  26 

required  of  teacher    159  39 

Health  education  course  of  study  to  include  alcoholism  and  narcotism   137 

High  school,  defined    2  5 

department  in  connection  with  county  farm-life  school    306  83 

entitled  to  library  aid    346  94 

giving  farm-life  instruction,  reorganized    314  86 

instruction  for  all  children    28  10 

instruction  for  all  children  required    36  11 

located  by  county  board  of  education    36  11 

on  recommendation  of  county  superintendent    36  11 

number  of  teachers  allowed    176     44,  125 

number  of  teachers  permitted    38  12 

now  in  existence    36  11 

subjects,  permitted  to  be  taught    35  11 

text-book   adoption    333  91 

contracts  made  by  State  board  of  education    338  92 

use  only  adopted  text-books    337  92 

to  employ  teachers    130  33 

Highway  traffic  laws,  publicity  of    119 

How  to  apply  for  a  teacher's  position   160  39 

Hygiene,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  mouth    135 

I 

Incorporation  of  county  farm-life  school    311  85 

joint  school  districts    232,  233     60,  63 

Indebtedness  for  necessary  expenses,  how  funded    266  69 

Indian  children,  separate  schools    1  4 

separate  schools  for    42  13 

committeemen    125  33 

Indigent  children,  books  for    343  94 

investigation   of    352  96 

Inspection  of  school  buildings  and  grounds    105  29 

Instruction  in  alcoholism  and  narcotism  to  be  given    137 

Interest  on  borrowed  money    56  17 

Investigation  of  character  of  teachers  and  school  officials    53  16 

J 

Joint  school  districts    74  23 

Joint  school  districts    232  60 

body  corporate    232  60 

Joint  employment  of  superintendent  by  districts  in  cities  and  towns    146  36 

Jury  trial  of  tax  levy  issue    188  19 

K 

Kindergartens    40  13 

election    40  13 

special  tax   40  13 

L 

Legal  attendance  of  pupils    65 

bona  fide  residents   240  65 

residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  completed  high  school   _  240  65 

who  is  entitled  to   _   1,  240      4,  65 
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Section  Page 

Legal  salaries  for  the  previous  year,  construe    176  44 

Legitimate  items  in  the  budget    176  44 

Length  of  school  day    33  11 

of  term,  minimum  six  months    1  4 

Levy  and  collection  of  local  taxes   222  58 

Levy  of  taxes,  appeal  to  superior  court    187  49 

arbitration    187  49 

arbitration  of  differences   187  49 

where  commissioners  and  county  boards  disagree    187  49 

Libraries    345  94 

appropriation  available  only  in  a  union  or  standard  high  school  district  346  94 

License  to  confer  degrees    358  98 

commercial  schools    361  99 

Life  certificate                                                                                                      5570  109 

Limit  of  bonds    264  69 

Limitation  upon  power  to  contract  with  private  schools    135  34 

Literary  fund    9  6 

appropriation  for  plans  and  inspection   .*.   277  73 

bond  proceeds  a  separate  fund    278  73 

gets  surplus  earnings  of  special  building  fund    279  74 

loans  auditor's  warrant  issued  upon  requisition  of  State  superintendent  278  73 

due  10th  day  of  February    275  72 

how  secured  and  paid   275  72 

paid  out  on  warrant  of  State  auditor    278  73 

Loans  literary  fund,  budget  may  care  for    276  72 

county  boards  to  school  districts    276  72 

how  secured  and  paid    275  72 

legitimate  uses    273  71 

lien  upon  total  school  fund                                                                      275,  276  72 

petition  of  committee    276  72 

terms  of    274  72 

Loans  may  be  funded    270  71 

Loans,  State  literary  fund    71 

legitimate  uses    273  71 

Loans  from  the  State,  list  of  filed  by  county  board  with  commissioners   184  48 

to  districts,  county  board  refunds    178  45 

districts  for  building  schoolhouses    156  38 

Loans  special  building  fund    2{*8  73 

county  board  lends  to  districts    278  73 

county  commissioners  approve  application    278  73 

district  taxes  repay,  when    284  76 

how  repaid    279  74 

lien  upon  local  taxes  if  committee  petitions   284  76 

made  by  State  board   273  71 

limitation  upon  use    278  73 

notes  of  county  board  security   279  74 

purpose    278  73 

State  board  of  education  approves  application    281  75 

Local  taxes    56 

illegal  to  use  except  in  district  where  collected    222  58 

increasing  levy    223  58 

liable  for  repayment  of  loan,  when    156  38 

maximum  rate  50  cents    219  56 

repealed  in  special  taxing  districts   238  64 

Local  tax  districts — consolidation  of   76  24 

consolidation  of  where  tax  rates  different    77  24 

created  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties    232  60 

defined    3  5 

how  abolished    227  59 

how   enlarged    226  58 

levy  and  collection  in    222  58 

may  borrow  literary  fund    276  72 

not  to  be  abolished  if  in  debt    228  59 

rates  heretofore  voted  validated   224  58 

rate  not  to  be  increased  beyond  rate  voted    152  37 

rate  of  levy,  how  determined    152  37 

rate  of  tax,  how  increased    223  58 

special  charter  district  may  become    157  38 

teachers  salaries  in    57  17 

transportation  of  pupils    153  37 

committee  may  rent  text-books   341  93 

Local  tax  election    56 

expenses,  how  paid    221  57 

frequency  of    225  58 

how  called    219  56 

levy  and  collection  of  taxes    222  58 

petition    219  56 

notice  of    221  57 

registration  of  voters    221  57 

rules   governing    221  57 

to  increase  authorized  rate   223  58 
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Section  Page 


Local  tax  funds  deposited  with  treasurer,  separately    148  37 

how   disbursed    197  52 

limitation  upon  use  of    150  37 

must  be  used  in  district  where  collected    147  36 

paid  out  on  order  of  committee  and  county  superintendent    147  36 

sheriff  must  keep  separate    148  37 

Local  tax  money    147  36 

Local  tax  rate  in  enlarged  district    226  58 

Location  of  farm-life  school    297  79 

Location  of  farm-life  schools    304  83 

M 

May  budget    174  42 

amount  asked  for  is  net    180  46 

commissioners  may  require  county  board  to  publish   186  48 

completed   180  46 

contents  of    175  43 

presumed  to  be  correct    182  47 

salaries  in  special  charter  districts    177  45 

how  set  forth    176  44 

shall  be  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  chairman  and  secretary  of 

county  board   180  46 

Means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged    1 

Meetings  of  county  board  of  education    22  9 

Meetings  of  teachers    106  29 

Members  of  county  board  of  education  appointed    131 

Members  qualify  on  or  before  first  Monday  of  April    14  7 

Members   of   text-book   commission    keep    record    of    visits    from  repre- 
sentatives  of  publishers   „   326  89 

Method  of  conducting  schools    31  11 

Money  borrowed  by  districts  repaid  by  county  board    178  45 

Mouth  hygienists,  to  provide  for  licensing  of    135 

N 

National   flag    372  101 

Necessary  expense,  include  school  building    59  18 

Negro  children,  separate  schools   1  4 

Nominations  provided  for  by  county  board  of  elections    13  7 

Nominees  certified  to  State  superintendent    12  7 

Non-local  tax  district  defined    3  5 

North  Carolina  day   367  100 

Notice  :  of  local  tax  election    221  57 

thirty  days  before  a  teacher  annuls  contract    161  39 

November  budget    181  47 

as  corrected  shows  what    181  47 

blanks  furnished  by  State  superintendent    181  47 

contents    181  47 

corrected  copy  returned  to  county  board  of  education    181  47 

prepared  before  15th  day  of  November    181  47 

shall  be  checked  by  State  superintendent   _  181  47 

Number  of  members  county  board  of  education    10  7 

Number  of  teachers  in  each  high  school    38  3  2 

O 

Oath  of  office    87  27 

committeemen   126  33 

Oath  required  of  chairman  and  secretary  of  county  board  for  budget    180  46 

school  officials    103  29 

Observance  of  special  day    100 

Office,  term  of  county  board   11  7 

Officials,   defined    5  5 

Official   song    118 

"Old  North  State"   -   118 

One  teacher  school  may  not  teach  high  school  subjects    35  11 

Opening  and  closing  of  schools    32  11 

Organization  of  schools  in  special  school  taxing  districts    239  64 

text-book  commission    326  89 

Orphanages— children  permitted  to  attend  public  schools    5446  109 

P 

Parent  or  guardian  may  object  to  physical  examination    5780(b)  114 

required  to  keep  child  in  school    347  95 

Part  time  classes    33  11 

defined   -   7  6 

Pay  of  teachers    55  17 

Penalty  for  violation  of  compulsory  school  law   350  96 

People's  right  to  the  privilege  of  education   1 

Per  diem,  county  board  of  education    20  9 

Petition  :  for  special  school  taxing  election,  contents    236  64 

district  committee  for  literary  fund  loan  _  _  276  72 

for  local  tax  election  approved    220  57 

for  local  tax  election  in  special  charter  district     —    219  56 

for  a  local  tax  election  may  be  withdrawn     _    220  57 
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Section  Page 


for  repeal  of'  charter    157  38 

special  county  tax  election    242  65 

for  special  school  taxing  election    236  64 

to  abolish  local  tax  districts    227  59 

Physical  examination  of  pupils    5779  113 

appropriation    5780(d)  114 

blank  forms  furnished  by  State  board  of  health    170  41 

disposition  of  records    5780(b)  113 

every  child  examined  every  three  years    5780  113 

expenses    5780(c)  114 

free  dental  treatment   -   5780(d)  114 

made  by  teachers    5780  113 

made  by  teachers   170  41 

once  every  three  years    170  41 

re-examination  of  pupils    5780(b)  113 

Physical  examination— rules  and  regulations  of  State  board  of  health    170  41 

rules  and  regulations  of  State  superintendent    170  41 

State  to  be  covered  every  three  years    5780  113 

treatment    5780(c)  114 

teacher  or  principal  sends  records  to  State  board  of  health    170  41 

Plans  for  school  buildings   277  73 

Position  as  teacher,  how  to  secure    160  39 

Powers  and  duties,  board  of  trustees    30  10 

board  for  vocational  education    287  77 

county  board  of  education    29  10 

State  board  for  vocational  education    316  86 

Power,  county  board  of  education  to  bring  suit    23  9 

Primaries  to  nominate   12  7 

Private  schools,  contract  with    135  34 

Privies  to  be  kept  sanitary    70  21 

type  to  be  installed   69  21 

Principal :  contract  invalid  unless  certificate  is  secured    158  S9 

enforce  compulsory  school  law    34  11 

executive  head  of  union  school   5  5 

of  union  school,  authority   .   171  42 

power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils    166  40 

report  to  superintendent    167  41 

responsible  for  buildings    65,    66     20,  21 

required  to  hold  certificate    158  39 

Procedure  in  case  of  refusal  of  commissioners  to  levy  school  taxes    187  49 

Professional  growth  of  teachers,  duties  as  to  plans  for    165  40 

Proceeds  of  school  bonds    260  68 

how  paid  out    260  68 

Program  arbor  day    369  101 

North  Carolina  day    367  100 

special  day  programs  may  be  combined    371  101 

temperance  or  law  and  order  day    368  100 

Public   libraries   94 

Public  school  funds,  defined    9  6 

how  deposited  by  sheriff    148  37 

Public  schools,  number  of  grades  in   35  11 

Public  school  system,  basis  of    1 

Public  welfare    105 

county  superintendent  of    5016  105 

Publicity  to  highway  traffic  laws    119 

Publisher's  contracts  covering  text-books    329  90 

failure  to  meet  contracts    329  90 

notice  of  adoption  of  substitute  books    321  88 

register  agents  and  employees    331  90 

submit  bids  to  text-book  commission    326  89 

Pupils  suspended,  how    166  40 

unable  to  attend  school  full  day    33  11 

physical  examination  of    5779  113 

R 

Races  all  subject  to  tax    1  4 

Rate  of  local  tax,  how  determined    152  37 

Reading  courses  for  teachers    106  29 

Record:  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties    121  32 

local  tax  districts   147  36 

kept  by  county  superintendent    120  31 

of  teachers  must  be  kept  by  county  superintendent    100  28 

Registration  of  school  trucks    82  25 

Rehabilitation,  appropriations  for    319  87 

investigations  and  studies  of  made  by  State  board  for  vocational 

education    316  86 

of  persons  disabled  in  industry,  vocational  training  for    315  86 

Removal  of  county  superintendent    46  15 

Rental  of  text-books  -  341  93 

incidental  fund  may  be  used   -  342  94 

regulations  made  by  county  or  local  board    342  94 

Repeal  of  laws  conflicting  with  1923  act    103 

Repeal  of  special  charter   -  157  38 
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Section  Page 

Reports :  compulsory  attendance                                                                          349  96 

text-book  commission  to  superintendent  of  public  instruction    328  89 

defective  children    357  98 

treasurer,  failure  to  make,  misdemeanor    205  54 

to  county  board  by  school  committee   138  35 

county   superintendent    95  27 

any  person  needing  vocational  rehabilitation    318  87 

State  board  for  vocational  education    288  78 

State  board  of  vocational  education    292  79 

State  committee  on  high  school  text-books    324  88 

Responsibility  for  damage  to  school  property    168  41 

Revenue  for  public  schools    42 

duty  of  county  board  of  education    172  42 

duty  of  county  commissioners    172  42 

Revocation  of  certificate    161  39 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  text-book  commission   326  89 

sent  to  publishers    326  89 

Rules:  governing  local  tax  election    221  57 

school  bond  election    257  66 

S 

Salaries  in  excess  of  the  salary  schedule    57  17 

must  be  paid  promptly   55  17 

officials  and  assistants  administering  federal  and  State  laws  for  vo- 
cational education    316  86 

of  teachers    164  40 

how  paid    112  30 

may  be  paid  without  committee  order,  when    133  34 

may  be  withheld,  how    113  30 

may  not  be  lawfully  paid    110  30 

must  be  in  accord  with  authorized  salary  schedule    164  40 

not  paid  for  less  time  than  one  month    55  17 

reduced    53  16 

withheld    34  11 

schedule :  for  teachers    57  17 

limits  committee  in  employing  teachers    139  35 

smaller  for  teachers  who  fail  to  co-operate    54  17 

uniform  schedule  must  be  observed    181  47 

Sale  of  school  property    62  20 

Sanitation  of  school  grounds    141  35 

Second  and  third  grade  certificates,  validity  of    99  28 

Secretary  to  county  board    89  27 

Selection  of  teachers   162  39 

Separate  schools    1  4 

failure  to  provide  misdemeanor    1  4 

for  white  and  colored  children    1 

Settlement  of  sheriff    192  50 

Schools :  best  methods  required    104  29 

basis  of  school  grades  160  days    2  5 

buildings  are  necessary    59  18 

care  of    168  41 

inspection,    appropriation    277  73 

loans  from  State  literary  fund    272  71 

needs  must  be  met    59  18 

plans   177  45 

repair  of    60  18 

report  on  condition  by  county  superintendent    93  27 

census    5435  108 

classification  of    35  11 

classified    4  5 

committee    32 

committee    73  22 

care  for  sanitation  of  school  grounds    141  35 

elected    48  15 

failure  to  keep  school  grounds  in  sanitary  condition,  penalty    141  35 

five   members   48  15 

Indians    42  13 

local  tax  districts    48  15 

not  eligible  to  county  board    17  8 

reports  to  county  board   138  35 

term  of  office    48  15 

two  members  sign  teacher's  voucher    112  30 

vouchers  of,  signed  by  county  superintendent    140  35 

consolidation  of    75  24 

day,  effect  of  agricultural  needs    33  11 

denned    6  6 

length  of    33  11 

less  than  six  hours   '.   33  11 

three  days  may  be  used  for  teacher's  meetings    106  29 

districts    73  22 

borrow  from  county  board  for  buildings    156  38 

boundary  lines    73  22 

boundaries  made  coterminous  if  within  incorporated  town    230  59 

creation   of   115 
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Schools  :  districts,  etc. — continued 

Section 

committee  may  pay  part  of  expense  of  transportation    81 

limitation  on  abolishment    80 

number  of,  increased  since  January  1,  1919    80 

elementary,  defined    2 

employees  must  secure  health  certificate    159 

establishment  of,  for  vocational  education    316 

farm-life   293 

farm-life    305 

for  Indians  in  certain  counties    42 

School  fund  :  a  net  fund    183 

apportioned  to  encourage  consolidation    80 

disbursed,  how    58 

final   settlement  for    192 

fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties    209,  214 

how  disbursed   122,  197 

how  deposited  with  sheriff    148 

no  order  shall  be  signed  for  more  money  than  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict for  the  year    122 

reserved  to  county  board,  how  disbursed    107 

unclaimed  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses    215 

grounds  must  be  kept  sanitary    141 

how  defined    2 

houses,  erection  of    60 

law,  executed  by  county  board  of  education    30 

interpretations   

located  available  to  all  children    28 

money  due,  county  board  may  sue  for    23 

month,  defined    6 

not  to  be  abolished    75 

officials,  defined    5 

officers  appeal  to  county  board  of  education    26 

population,  census  of   5435 

privies    68 

property,  control  of  school  committee  over    136 

care  of   53 

transferred  to  county  board  of  education    19 

use  of    71 

receiving  public  funds  required  to  report    114 

shall  forever  be  encouraged   

sites    61 

must  be  owned  by  county  board    64 

supplies,  purchase  of   137 

system,  constitutional  basis   

defined    2 

direction  of   

general  and  uniform  required   

shall  be  graded  on  basis  of  160-day  year    2 

to  consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades    2 

supervision  of   

taxes  as  collected  shall  be  placed  to  credit  of  county  board  of  education  191 

term  eight  months    218 

minimum  six  months    1 

use  of  fines  and  dog  tax  to  increase    218 

time  of  opening  and  closing    32 

trucks  owned  and  controlled  by  county  board    153 

warrants  signed  by  chairman  and  secretary  of  county  board    58 

signed  by  school  committee  and  county  superintendent    58 

what  grades  may  be  taught  in    35 

Sheriff,  duty  in  settling  school  funds    192 

informs  treasurer  which  funds  belong  to  local  tax  districts    148 

separates  school  fund  from  all  county  funds    194 

settle  as  often  as  he  has  collected  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars    192 

Singing  in  schools    165 

Six  months  term,  failure  to  provide   

loans  for  buildings  necessary  for    278 

penalty  for  failure  to  provide    172 

Six-three-three  plan  authorized    2 

Song,  State's  official   

Special  building  fund    9 

Special  building  fund    278 

annual  installment  provided  for  in  budget    280 

bonds  exempt  from  taxation    283 

commissioners  approve  application    278 

county  board  may  make  loans  to  districts    284 

lien  upon  total  county  school  fund    280 

loans,  how  repaid    279 

to  districts  made  upon  petition  of  the  committee    284 

notes  of  county  board  of  education  security    279 

surplus  earnings  transferred  to  literary  fund    279 

use  only  in  building  having  at  least  five  rooms    278 

treasurer  receives  no  commission    3910 

fund  kept  separate   _  _  278 
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Special  charter  schools,  allowance  from  current  expense  fund    178  45 

report  to  State  superintendent    114  31 

settlement  with  county  under  corrected  November  budget    181  47 

taken  over  by  county  board,  how  governed    177  45 

Special  charter  districts — bonds    263  68 

boundary  lines  changed    79  25 

defined    3  5 

how  enlarged    226  58 

may  become  local  tax  district    157  38 

salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents    177  45 

shall  file  statement  of  budget    194  51 

Special   county  tax    65 

Special  days  to  be  observed  in  public  schools    100 

Special  high  school  district    73  22 

denned    3  5 

Special  school  taxing  districts    63 

bonds  of  school  districts  within    238  64 

boundary  lines    235  63 

consolidation  of  schools    239  64 

created   234  63 

defined    3  5 

election,  called  by  county  commissioners    237  64 

organization  of  the  schools  within    239  64 

petition 

approved  by  the  county  board  of  education    236  64 

purpose   235  63 

rate  of  tax    236  64 

repeal  of  local  taxes    238  64 

rules  governing    237  64 

transportation  of  pupils    239  64 

Special  tax  for  kindergarten    40  13 

Special  tax  funds  are  paid  out,  how      150  37 

Speculating  in  claims  against  towns,  cities  and  the  State    208  55 

Standard  high  school,  defined   8  6 

State  auditor 

audits  school  accounts  in  certain  counties    198  52 

blanks  for  sheriff's  final  report    192  50 

State  board  of  education — a  corporation   5394  106 

adopts  regulations  governing  State  aided  public  libraries    345  94 

adopts  salary  schedule    57  17 

suitable  regulations  relative  to  teaching  Americanism    5442  109 

text-books   320  87 

text-books  for  course  in  Americanism    5442  109 

apportions  equalizing  fund    173  42 

apportions  equalizing  fund  in  accordance  with  corrected  November 

budget  !   181  47 

appropriates  for  libraries    346  94 

from  literary  fund  for  building  plans    277  73 

approves  all  apolications  for  special  building  fund  loans   '  281  75 

list  of  text-books   :   335  91 

certificates,   teachers   -   5570  109 

constitutional  powers    2 

contracts  for  text-books   320  87 

controls  appropriation  for  rural  libraries    345  94 

expenses  of    5396  106 

fills  vacancies,  on  county  board    12,    16      7,  8 

formulates  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory  attendance  law    348  95 

investments    5399  107 

licenses  certain  institutions    98 

makes  all  text-book  contracts   338  92 

makes  all  contracts  with  publishers    329  90 

makes  loans  from  literary  fund    273  71 

may  call  for  new  report  from  text-book  commission    321  88 

refuse  to  apportion  to  school  of  less  than  fifteen  pupils    80  25 

membership    2 

membership    5394  106 

meetings    5396  106 

officers   -  •   5396  106 

pays  full  amount  of  equalizing  fund    181  47 

power  to  legislate  for  the  government  of  public  schools    5395  106 

prepares  questions  for  examination  of  teachers    5577  111 

president   -   2 

quorum   :   5396  106 

record  of  proceedings   5397  106 

reports  to  general  assembly    5398  107 

revokes  superintendent's  certificate    106  29 

secretary   -1   2 

school  census  required    5435  108 

succeeds  to  powers  of  directors  of  literary  fund    5395  106 

treasurer    5400  107 

State  board  of  health  co-operates  with  State  board  for  vocational  education  318  87 

distributes  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  physical  examination    5779  113 

sanitary  regulations    141  35 
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with  federal  board    316  86 
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powers  and  duties   :.   287  77 

powers  and  duties    316  86 

prescribes  qualifications  for  teachers    316  86 

prescribes  teachers'  qualifications    287  77 

rehabilitation  funds    319  87 

reports  to  governor    292  79 

term  of  office    286  77 
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duties    334  91 

reports  to  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction   334  91 

State  equalizing  fund   173  42 

State  flag    372  101 

State  high  school  inspector,  recommends  text-books    336  91 

State  literary  fund    9  6 

control  of   _   5395  106 

treasurer  receives  no  commission    3910  104 

State  loan  funds — literary  fund    273  71 

special  building  fund    278  73 

State  public  school  fund    9  6 

compensation  of  text-book  commission    327  89 

sources    1 

used  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation    317  86 

State  salary  schedule  automatically  in  force    57  17 

State  superintendent    107 

acquaints  himself  with  local  educational  wants,  delivers  lectures,  etc  5403  107 

approves  building  plans    278  73 

approves  high  school  course  of  study  for  farm-life  school    306  83 

plans  for  farm-life  school  buildings    298  80 

sanitary  regulations    141  35 

outline  course  of  study  prepared  by  text-book  commission    328  89 

rules  and  regulations  of  text-book  commission    326  89 

arbitrates  in  difference  between  county  boards'    74  23 

authority  to  require  reports  of  county  superintendent    95  27 

checks  November  budget    181  47 

construes  school  law    5403  107 

copies  of  his  acts  and  decisions   _   5402  107 

debars  teacher  from  teaching    163  40 

directs  schools    5403  107 

distributes  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  physical  examination    5779  113 

teachers'  examinations  to  superintendents    5577  111 

duty  in  removal  member  of  county  board    21  9 

enforces  school  law    5403  107 

executive  officer  of  State  board  for  vocational  education    288  78 

furnishes  health  certificate  blanks    159  39 

holds  meeting,  organizing  the  text-book  commission    326  89 

investigates  other  school  systems    5403  107 

issues  order  for  literary  fund  loan    273  71 

requisitions  for  special  building  fund    278  73 

requisition  to  state  auditor  for  farm-life  school    312  85 

keeps  record  of  State  board   5397  106 

looks  after  schools    5403  107 

member  of  State  board  for  vocational  education    286  77 

notifies  superintendents  of  law  relative  to  free  and  rental  text-books  ....  344  94 

office  at  capitol    5402  107 

powers  and  duties    5403  107 

programs  for  special  day  observance    100 

rules    and   procedure   necessary    for    enforcement    of  compulsory 

attendance  law    349  96 
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receives :  evidence  as  to  county  superintendents'  performance  of  duties  5403  107 

May  budget    180  4G 

report  of  treasurer   201  53 

reports  inefficiency  of  county  superintendent    46  15 

reports  to  governor    5403  107 

revokes  certificate,  for  breach  of  contract    161  39 

teacher's   certificate    163  40 

secretary  State  board  of  education    2 

secretary  of  State  board  of  education   5396  106 
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State  superintendent  to  prepare  course  of  study    39  12 

State  treasurer— authorized  to  borrow  money  for  special  building  fund    281  75 

collects  literary  fund  loans    275  72 

issues  special  building  fund  bonds    278  73 
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Subpoenas  may  be  issued  by  county  board    24  10 

Substitute  teachers    110  30 

Suitable  sites,  how  to  secure    60  18 

Suits  against  publishers  of  text-books    329  90 

Superintendent — certificate    84  26 

approves  dismissal  of  teacher   163  40 

dismissal  of  teacher    163  40 

election  of  teachers,  approves    101,  162     28,  39 

files  teacher's  health  certificate    159  39 

joint  districts  report    146  36 

of  public  welfare — duty  as  to  report  of  damage  to  school  property    168  41 

election  of    5016  105 

recommend  no  teacher  for  employment  if  contract  has  been  broken....  161  39 

refuse  to  observe  uniform  salary  schedule    181  47 

removal  from  office    181  47 

reports  name  of  teacher  who  breaks  contract    161  39 

shall  not  employ  teacher  who  breaks  contract    161  39 

the  executive  officer    5  5 

Superior  court  reviews  county  board's  action    27  10 

Supervisors  :  co-operate  with  county  superintendent   104  29 

duties   of    51  16 

employment  of   51  16 

Suspension  of  teachers   131  33 

System  of  schools,  uniform    1 

System  of  schools,  general  and  uniform    4 
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Tax  collector  to  settle  as  often  as  he  shall  have  collected  as  much  as  five 

hundred  dollars   _   192  50 

Tax :  for  kindergarten    40  13 

for  supplying  free  text-books   ,   340  92 
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must  be  levied  on  all  races  alike    1  4 

Teachers :  age  of    162  39 

accrediting    5570  109 

certificates   5570  109 

revoked    163  40 

character  investigated    53  16 

conditions  under  which  lawful  to  resign   101  28 

contract  not  for  more  money  than  accrues  to  district  for  a  year    130  33 

not  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  office  of  committee    130  33 

co-operate  in  superintendent's  plan  for  professional  growth   _  165  40 

with  county  superintendent    104  29 

contract    Ill  30 

illegal  if  salary  is  higher  than  authorized  schedule    139  35 
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with  must  be  written    162  39 

dates  for  examinations   5578  111 

debarred  from  teaching    163  40 

duties  of    165  40 

duty  in  union  school  to  co-operate  with  principal    171  42 

to  protect  school  property    168  41 

election  of    101  28 

enforce  compulsory  school  law    34  11 

examinations   5570  109 

examinations    5577  111 

failure  to  perform  duties    53  16 

health  certificate  required    159  39 
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number  of,  how  determined   176  44 
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in  high  schools    38  12 
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of  vocational  subjects    38  12 

power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils    166  40 

promises  not  to  break  contract    160  39 

qualifications  to  teach  vocational  subjects    316  86 

prescribed  by  State  board  for  vocational  education    287  77 

removal  of    102  28 
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to  county  superintendent,  duty   167  41 
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responsible  for  buildings    65,    66     20,  21 

salaries  of    164  40 

salary  in  excess  of  the  schedule    57  17 

salary  in  local  tax  districts    57  17 

in  special  charter  districts    164  40 

may  be  withheld    113  30 

must  be  paid  promptly    112  30 

voucher  approval  of,  dependent  upon  reports    167  41 

withheld    5582  112 

substitute      5582  112 

authorized    110  30 

suspended,  when    107  29 

training   of    54  17 

term  for  which  elected    101  28 

transmit  physical  examination  record  cards    5780(a)  113 

unlawful  employment  of    110  30 

unsatisfactory  work    53  16 

voucher  not  to  be  endorsed  by  a  superintendent  for  more  than  salary 

schedule  allowed    122  32 

to  be  endorsed  by  superintendent  unless  teacher  holds  a  certificate  122  32 

power  of  superintendent  to  sign  limited    Ill  30 

speculating  in  misdemeanor    208  55 

when   valid    133  34 

Temperance  or  law  and  order  day    368  100 

Term  :  for  which  teacher  shall  be  paid,  minimum    132  34 

minimum  six  months    1  4 

of  office,  county  board  of  education    11  7 

committeemen    123  32 

county  board  begins  first  Monday  of  April   12  7 

county  superintendent    83  26 

members  of  State  board  for  vocational  education    286  77 

trustees  of  farm-life  school   295  79 

Text-book  commission,  by  whom  appointed    325  88 
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action  on  

commission   
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county  farm-life  school   

county  and  district  funds  separate   
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disburses  school  funds  

duties  after  sheriff's  final  settlement   

on  expiration  of  term   

exhibits  books,  vouchers,  and  money  to  county  board  

failure  to  report  a  misdemeanor   
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separate  account  of  each  district   

sheriff's  receipt  must  show  amount  credited  to  school  fund   

special  charter  districts  bonded   

successor  of,  duties   

vocational  educational  funds  

Truancy,  what  constitutes,  prescribed  by  State  board  of  education  .. 

Trucks  and  automobiles  exempt  from  taxation   
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Uniform   salary   schedule    181  47 

Union  school,  defined    4  5- 

entitled  to  library  appropriation    346  94 

principal  is  executive  officer    171  42 

teacher's  pay  roll    112  30- 
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University,  benefits  of    2 

government  of    2 

special  departments  in    2 

trustees  of    ■  2 

V 

Vacancies,  county  board  of  education                                                             15,    16  8 

county  board  of  education    21  9 

in  election    12  7 

in  nominations    15  8 

filled  by  county  board    16  8 

filled  by  State  board  of  education    12  7 

county  superintendency    18  8 

county  superintendency    88  27 

school  committee    124  32 

text-book  commission    325  88 

Vacation  care  of  school  property    136  34 

Validity  of  debt  funding  bonds    269  70 

Violation  of  compulsory  school  law    350  96 

Vocational  education    77 

appropriation   289  78 

federal  act,  benefits  accepted    285  77 

federal  aid  accepted    315  86 

funds,  disbursed  upon  order  of  State  board  for  vocational  education  290  78 

materials  furnished  free    340  92 

report  to  governor    292  79 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise    86 

Vocational  subjects,  number  of  teachers    38  12 

W 

Water  supply    72  21 

Water  su  -9iy   142  35 

8„      Wmg  to  testify    25  10 
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OWEN  G.  DUNN,  PRINTER,  NEW  BERN,  N.  C. 


Educational  Publication  No.  133. 


Division  of  Publications  No.  41 


List  of  Elementary  Text-Books 


Basal  and 
Supplementary 


1929 


Published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


In  this  little  pamphlet  you  will  find  listed  the  elementary  text-books 
which  have  been  properly  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
together  with  a  suggested  list  of  supplementary  reading  material.  You  will 
note  that  the  major  subject  of  reading  and  the  minor  subject  of  spelling 
have  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

For  the  convenience  of  boards  of  education  and  local  depositories,  I  am 
giving  here  a  list  of  the  companies  that  have  signed  the  different  forms  of 
contract: 

a.  The  retail  contract.  Under  the  retail  form  of  contract  the  local  de- 
positories secure  their  books  through  a  central  depository  located  in  Raleigh. 
The  books  are  delivered  prepaid  to  the  local  depositories  on  consignment, 
and  are  sold  to  the  patrons  at  the  contract  prices  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
book.  After  deducting  its  commission,  the  local  depository  settles  with  the 
central  depository.  Under  section  4  of  the  retail  contract  form  the  following 
companies  have  been  designated  to  sell  their  books  in  this  way: 

Ginn  and  Company  Newson  and  Company 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  Rand  McNally  &  Company 

Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

Johnson  Publishing  Company  Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.  Zaner  &  Bloser  Company 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 

b.  The  wholesale  contract.  Under  the  wholesale  form  of  contract  the 
local  dealer  buys  direct  from  the  publisher  at  the  net  f.  o.  b.  prices  printed 
herein.  The  local  dealer  also  pays  the  carrying  charges  on  these  books,  as 
the  prices  listed  herein  are  f.  o.  b.  prices.  The  local  dealer  then  retails  them 
to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  retail  price 
printed  on  the  cover  of  each  book,  which  retail  price  has  been  fixed,  under 
the  contract,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  is  a  purchase  and  not  a 
consignment.    The  following  companies  have  signed  the  wholesale  contract: 

American  Book  Company  Practical  Drawing  Company 

A.  N.  Palmer  Company  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

City  or  county  boards  of  education  may  buy  the  books  direct  from  the 
publishers  no  matter  which  contract  is  in  force. 

Patrons  should  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  prices  prior  to  January  1, 
1930,  because  after  that  date  these  prices  are  no  longer  effective. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  plan  of  distribution  will  prove  beneficial  both 
to  the  patrons  and  publishers  to  the  end  that  elementary  books  may  be  sup- 
plied in  a  convenient  manner,  and  at  a  less  price  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore. 


May  17,  1929. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


LIST  OF  BASAL  BOOKS 

Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


RETAIL  CONTRACT 

READING 

Two  primers,  two  first  readers,  two  second  readers  and  two 
third  readers  are  required  for  basal  use  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades,  respectively. 

F.  0.  B.        F.O.B.       Retail  Retail 
Text  and  Exchange        to      Exchange  Contract 


Grade 

Publisher              Price  Boards 

Price 

Price 

Newson  Readers.  (Newson  &  Company.) 

± 

Primer— Playtime        $  .288        $  .32 

$  .32 

$  .36 

1 

Book  One— Good  Times    .324  .36 

.36 

'.40 

2 

Book  Two— The  Open 

Door                              .36  .40 

.40 

.44 

3 

Book  Three — Storyland    .414  .46 

.46 

.51 

Story  and  Study  Readers.  {Johnson  Publishing  Co.) 

1 

Primer — Playfellows        .315  .35 

.36 

.40 

1 

First  Reader — Friends 

to  Make                         .35  .385 

.40 

.44 

2 

Second   Reader — Trips 

to  Take                        .359  .403 

.41 

.46 

3 

Third    Reader —  The 

Treasure  Box               .455  .508 

.52 

.58 

The  Study  Readers.  (Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.) 

4 

Fourth  Year  Book          .56  .60 

.61 

.67 

5 

Fifth  Year  Book              .58  .62 

.63 

.68 

6 

Sixth  Year  Book              .58  .62 

.63 

.68 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 

7 

Seventh  Reader               .609  .653 

.69 

.74 

SPELLING 

The  McCall  Speller.  (Laidlaw  Brothers.) 

2-4 

Book  I                                 .24  .25 

.27 

.29 

5-7 

Book  II                               .26  .28 

.30 

.32 

2-7 

One  Book  Course                .30  .32 

.35 

.37 

LANGUAGE 

The  Open  Door  Language  Series.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Four-Book  Edition. 

F.O.B.  Retail 
Price  to  Contract 


Grade                  Text  and  Publisher                           Boards  Price 

3  Third  Grade  (For  optional  use)  $  .36  $  .40 

4  Fourth  Grade                                                 .37  .41 

5  Fifth  Grade                                                   .37  .41 

6  Sixth  Grade                                                   .37  .41 

7  Seventh  Grade                                               .41  .46 

Two-Book  Edition 

4-5                Book  I                                                           .46  .51 

6-7               Book  II                                                         .52  .58 

Teachers  Text 
Language  Training.  (Newson  &  Company.) 

1-3               First,  Second  and  Third  Grades                    .60  .69 
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Grade 
2 


3-5 
6-7 


First  Half 
7 


5 
6 
7 

Teachers' 
Use 


1-7 


1-2 
3-4 
5-6 
7 


6,  7, 


ARITHMETIC 

.F.O.5. 
Price  to 

Text  and  Publisher  Boards 
First    Journeys    in    Numberland.  (8cott, 

Foresman  &  Co.)     .39 

School  Arithmetic.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Book  I      .48 

Book  II    .60 

HISTORY 

First    Book    in    United    States  History. 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)   .64 

A  Young  People's  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina. (Alfred  Williams  d  Co.)   .675 

(See  wholesale  list  for  text  for  second  half  term.) 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 

States.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)   .91 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake  Up  Town.  (Ginn 

&  Co.)   (For  optional  use)   .57 

Malden  Health  Series.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Health    .54 

Cleanliness  and  Health   .60 

Building  Strong  Bodies.  (Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.)   (For  optional  use)   .61 

Our  Health  Habits.  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.)  1.50 


Retail 
Contract 
Price 

.45 

.56 
.69 


.74 
.75 

1.05 

.66 

.63 
.69 

.68 
1.73 


WRITING 

Zaner  Writing  Method,  Seven  Book  Series. 
(Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.) 

Each  book    .07  .09 

Teachers'     Manual    and  Correspondence 

Course    Free  Free 

Manual  to  Upper  Grades   .15  .18 

(See  wholesale  list  for  text  for  schools  using  Palmer  Method.) 

DRAWING 

Industrial  Art,  Shorter  Course.  (Laidlaw 
Brothers,  Inc.) 

Book  I    .22  .25 

Book  II    .29  .33 

Book  III    .29  .33 

Book  IV    .29  .33 

(Schools  may  select  either  this  course  or  the  course  listed 
under  the  wholesale  contract.) 

AMERICANISM 

Our  Dual  Government.   (Rand  McNally  & 

Co.)    .....  1.00 
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Grade 


WHOLESALE  CONTRACT 


Text  and  Publisher 


Net 
Wholesale 
F.  0.  B. 

Price 


HISTORY 


6  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  (Silver  Burdett 
(Second  half)         &  Co.)  5 


.84 


Retail 

Price 
Fixed  by 
State  Bd. 
Education 


$  .97 


4-5 
6-7 


2-3 
4-5 
6 

7 

2-7 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

4-5 
6-7 


1-3 
4-7 


1-4 
5-7 


GEOGRAPHY 

Essentials  of  Geography.  (American  Book 
Co.) 

Book  I    1.05  1.21 

Book  II    (with   North    Carolina  Supple- 
ment)   1.47  1.69 

MUSIC 

Schools  may  choose  between  the  two  adopted  music  texts. 
Progressive  Music  Series.   (Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.) 

Book  I    .51  .59 

Book  II    .54  .63 

Book  III    .57  .66 

Book  IV    .81  .94 

One  Book  Course    .57  .66 

Hollis    Dann    Music    Course.  (American 
Book  Co.) 

First  Year    .57  .66 

Second  Year    .39  .45 

Third  Year    .39  .45 

Fourth  Year    .45  .52 

Fifth  Year    .45  .52 

Sixth  Year    .54  .62 

Third  and  Fourth  Years  Combined   .75  .87 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  Combined   .90  1.04 

WRITING 

Palmer    Method    of    Business  Writing. 

(A.  N.  Palmer  Co.) 
(For  schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to 
continue  using  it.) 

Book  I    .10  .12 

Book  II    .16  .19 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Primary  Grades          Free  Free 

DRAWING 

Practical    Drawing,    Seven   Book  Series. 
(Practical  Drawing  Co.) 

Books  I-IV  (each)    .1125  .14 

Books  V-VII  (each)   .15  .18 

Practice  paper  and  Kraft  envelopes   .0375  .05 


6  Elementary  Text-Book  List 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


This  is  a  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Elementary  Text-book  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  order  in  which  they  are 
printed  is  not  intended  to  give  preference  to  any  book. 

Wholesale 

Price  Retail 

F.  0.  B.  Price 

Publisher  to 


ixKADhj  l  t0  Boards  Patrons 

PRE-PRIMER — 

Work  and  Play  with  Words.  (Hall  and  McCreary 

Co.)   $  .36  $  .42 

The  Easy  Book.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .21  .24 

My  First  Book.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)   .18  .21 

The  Little  Book.  (Wheeler  Publishing  Co.)   .18  .20 

Elson  Pupil's  Hand  Chart.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)  .09  .10 

PRIMER— 

Bobbs  Merrill.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Co.)  42  .48 

Child's  Own  Way,  Wag  and  Puff.  (Wheeler  Pub. 

Co.)    .45  .50 

Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)   .45  .53 

Pathway  to  Reading.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)   .51  .59 

Child's  World  Readers.  (Johnson  Publishing  Co.).—  .35  .40 

Open  Road  to  Reading.  (Ginn  &  Co.)   .33  .38 

Everyday  Classics.  (The  Macmillan  Co.).    .45  .52 

Child-Story  Readers.  (Lyons  &  Carnahan)   .40  .48 

Elson  Readers.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)   .42  .48 

FIRST  READER— 

Bobbs  Merrill.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Co.)   .45  .52 

Child's  Own  Way,  Surprise  Stories.  (Wheeler  Pub- 
lishing Co.)   .45  .50 

Pathway  to  Reading.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)   .51  .59 

Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  &  Co.)   .45  .53 

Child's  World  Readers.  (Johnson  Publishing  Co.)....  .393  .45 

Open  Road  to  Reading.  (Ginn  &  Co.)   .39  .45 

Everyday  Classics.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .48  .55 

Child-Story  Readers.  (Lyons  &  Carnahan)   .42  .50 

Elson  Readers,  Book  One.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)..  .45  .52 

science- 
nature   Stories   for   Children,   Autumn,  Spring, 

Book  1,  Book  2.  (Mentzer,  Bush  &  Co.)  each   .54  .62 

character- 
Standard  Bible  Story  Reader,  Book  1.  (Standard 

Publishing   Co.)  _'.   .60  .69 

STORY  MATERIALS— 

The  F-u-n  Book.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .51  .59 

Under  the  Story  Tree.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .57  .66 

GRADE  II 

FIRST  GRADE  DIFFICULTY— 

In  Animal  Land.    (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .60  .69 

The  Study  Readers,  First  Year.  (Chas.  E.  Merrill 

Co.)    .47  .55 
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Wholesale 

Price  Retail 

F.  0.  B.  Price 

Publisher  to 


SECOND  READER—  to  Boards  Patrons 

Bobbs  Merrill.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Co.)   .48  .55 

Child's  Own  Way,  New  Stories.  (Wheeler  Pub.  Co.)  .57  .64 

Pathway  to  Reading.  (Silver,  Burdett  d  Co.)   .57  .66 

Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  d  Co.)   .51  .60 

Child's  World  Readers.  (Johnson  Publishing  Co.)....  .433  .50 

Open  Road  to  Reading.  (Ginn  d  Co.)   .42  .49 

Everyday  Classics.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .51  .59 

Child-Story  Readers.   (Lyons  d  Carnahan)   .54  .62 

Elson  Readers,  Book  Two.  (Scott,  Foresman  d  Co.)..  .51  .59 

science- 
baby  Animals.  (Row,  Peterson  d  Co.)     .51  .60 

character- 
Standard  Bible  Story  Reader,  Book  I.  (Standard 

Publishing  Co.)    .60  .69 

story  materials- 
pet  Pony,  First  Grade.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Co.)   .48  .55 

Golden  Trumpets.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .60  .69 

Topsy  Turvy  Tales.  (Charles  Scribners  Sons)   .45  .52 

Story  Folk.  (World  Book  Co.)   .55  .63 

Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lands.  (Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons)    .54  .62 

Red  Feather.  (Lyons  d  Carnahan)   .45  .52 

GRADE  III 

SECOND  GRADE  DIFFICULTY— 

Dutch  Twins  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)      .66  .76 

Study  Readers,  Second  Year.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.)  .53  .62 

THIRD  READER— 

Bobbs  Merrill.  (Bobbs  Merrill  Co.)    .54  .62 

Child's  Own  Way,  Best  Stories.  (Wheeler  Pub.  Co.)  .63  .70 

Pathway  to  Reading.  (Silver,  Burdett  d  Co.)   .63  .73 

Reading  Literature.  (Row,  Peterson  d  Co.)   .57  .67 

Child's  World  Readers.  (Johnson  Publishing  Co.)..-.  .48  .55 

Open  Road  to  Reading.  (Ginn  d  Co.)   .45  .52 

Child-Story  Readers.  (Lyons  d  Carnahan)   .60  .70 

Elson  Readers,  Book  Three.  (Scott,  Foresman  d  Co.)  .57  .66 

SCIENCE- 
ELEMENTARY  Science  by  Grades,  Book  II.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  d  Co.)   .54  .62 

character- 
standard  Bible  Story  Reader,  Book  2.  (Standard 

Publishing  Co.)    .67  .77 

geography- 
little  World  Children.  (Ginn  d  Co.)   .54  .63 

Journey  Club  Travel  Series.  (American  Book  Co.) 

The  Foods  We  Eat   .54  .63 

The  Clothes  We  Wear   .57  .66 

history- 
history  Stories  for  Primary  Grades.  (The  Macmil- 
lan Co.)    .54  .62 

story  materials- 
Story  Fun.  (World  Book  Co.)   .58  .66 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  (American  Book  Co.)  .42  .49 
Robinson  Crusoe.  (McMurry  Edition.)  (Public  School 

Publishing  Co.)    .40  .50 

Billy  Bang  Book.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)   .63  .72 
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Wholesale 

Price  Retail 

F.  0.  B.  Price 

Publisher  to 

to  Boards  Patrons 

GRADE  IV 

THIRD  GRADE  DIFFICULTY — 

Merry  Animal  Tales.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .64  .74 

Study  Readers,  Third  Year.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.)    .58  .67 
FOURTH  reader- 
Child  Library.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)   .60  .69 

Elson.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)   .60  .69 

(These  two  readers  have  no  duplication  of  materials. 

Elson  presents  classical  and  the  Child  Library 

modern  literary  selections.) 

Studies  in  Reading.  (University  Publishing  Co.)   .60  .67 

Good  Reading.   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)   .66  .76 

Science- 
Elementary  Science  by  Grades,  Book  III.  (D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.)   .60  .69 

character- 
Atlantic  Readers,  Understanding  Prince.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)   .68  .79 

geography- 
journey  Club  Travel  Series.  (American  Book  Co.) 

The  Houses  We  Live  In  '.    .60  .69 

Ourselves  and  Our  City   .69  .80 

history- 
Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  (D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.)   .52  .60 

STORY  MATERIALS— 

Pinocchio.  (Ginn  &  Co.)   .48  .56 

(John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .66  .76 

Old  Mother  West  Wind.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .56  .65 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

(American  Book  Co.)   .45  .52 

Japanese  Twins.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .66  .76 

dictionary- 
Simplified  Dictionaries,  Primary.  (John  C.  Winston 

Co.)    60  .69 

GRADE  V 

FOURTH  GRADE  DIFFICULTY— 

Robin  Hood.  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)   .56 Vi  .65 

Story  and  Study  Readers,  Far  and  Near.  (Johnson 

Publishing  Co.)    .63  .72 

FIFTH  reader- 
Child  Library.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)   .63  .72 

Elson.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)     .63  .72 

Studies  in  Reading.  (University  Publishing  Co.)          .63  .70 

Good  Reading.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)   .72  .83 

science- 
makers  of  Progress.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)   .66  .76 

character- 
Atlantic  Readers,  High  and  Far.  (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)   -•_   .68  .79 

Geography- 
Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
(Six  books  in  series  for  Grades  V-VII.)     See  price 
each  book  listed  under  Grade  VII. 
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Wholesale 

Price  Retail 
F.O.B.  Price 
Publisher  to 
to  Boards  Patrons 

history- 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure.  (Ameri- 


can Book  Co.)   .48  .56 

story  materials- 
Heidi.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .66  .76 

Heidi.  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)   .75  .87 

Heidi.  (Ginn  &  Co.)    .63  .73 

With  the  Circus.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .60  .69 

Black  Beauty.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)   .66  .76 

Jorli.  (Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co.)   .39  .45 

Four  Great  Americans.  (American  Book  Co.)   .48  .56 

The  Little  Lame  Prince.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)   .45  .52 

dictionary- 
Simplified  Dictionaries,  Primary.  (John  C.  Winston 

Co.)    .60  .69 


GRADE  VI 

FIFTH  GRADE  DIFFICULTY— 

Belgian  Twins.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)   .66      •     •  .76 

Story  and  Study  Readers,  Days  and  Deeds.  (John- 
son Publishing  Co.)   .66  .76 

SIXTH  reader- 
Child  Library.  (Scott,  Foresman  d  Co.)   .63  .72 

Elson.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)   .63  .72 

Studies  in  Reading.  (University  Publishing  Co.).  ...    .63  .70 

Good  Reading.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)   .72  .83 

SCIENCE— 

The  Science  of  Things  About  Us.   (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)   :  .  i   72  .83 

character- 
Atlantic  Readers,  The  Wonderful  Tune.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)   .68  .79 

Geography- 
Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

See  price  each  book  listed  under  Grade  VII. 
Clark's  Europe.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)   96  1.11 

history- 
Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  (American 

Book  Co.)    .60  .69 

Makers  of  North   Carolina   History.  (Thompson 

Publishing  Co.)      .65  .75 

story  materials- 
king  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  (Warren's  Edition). 

(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)   .56 ^  .65 

Robinson  Crusoe.  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)    .66  .76 

The  Pathfinder.  (Allyn  &  Bacon)   .75  .87 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  (Ginn  &  Co.)   .75  .87 

dictionary- 
simplified   Dictionaries,   Intermediate.    (John  C. 

Winston  Co.)    .90  1.04 


GRADE  VII 

SIXTH  GRADE  DIFFICULTY— 

Gerda  in  Sweden.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)   .68  .79 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  manual  has  been  prepared  to  furnish  guidance  to  superintendents, 
supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  and  other  school  officials.  It  sets  forth  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  secondary  education,  the  requirements  for  accredited 
high  schools,  and  gives  other  valuable  material  with  reference  to  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  high  schools. 

There  is  reprinted  as  a  part  of  this  manual  the  High  School  Reorganiza- 
tion program  instituted  in  1926-1927  which  contains  certain  suggested 
curricula  including  a  program  of  studies  and  suggested  schedules  for  the 
organization  of  small  high  schools.  These  curricula  were  evolved  by  college 
and  high  school  officials  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  facts  from  many  angles 
and  in  the  light  of  modern  high  school  development.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion as  outlined  by  this  program  has  been  generally  approved  by  all  school 
officials  who  have  considered  it.  It  has  now  been  available  for  the  guidance 
of  school  officials  for  three  years.  The  whole  scheme  has  met  with  favorable 
response,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more  thorough  and  effective  high  school 
organization  has  been  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  work  already  done.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  continued  cooperation  of  all  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  rural  high  schools  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  can  offer 
a  universal  high  school  opportunity  on  a  highvlevel  of  efficiency  to  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  State. 

This  manual  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Memory,  Jr.,  of  the  Division  of  School  Inspection.  It  is  not  intended  to 
give  any  permanent  "set"  to  secondary  education,  but  to  help  bring  up  the 
standard  in  some  schools  and  to  suggest  lines  of  development  in  others. 
Some  progressive  schools  have  already  gone  beyond  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  this  manual.  For  these  schools  this  bulletin  may  confirm  their  standards 
and  suggest  lines  of  further  development. 

I  hereby  commend  the  material  contained  herein  to  all  school  officials 
connected  with  the  public  high  schools. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


May  20,  1929. 
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AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 


The  public  high  school  system  of  North  Carolina  began  in  1907  when 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  high  schools  in  the  various  counties  in  the  State.  At  that  time  there 
were,  perhaps,  10,000  pupils  enrolled  in  all  sorts  of  high  schools,  public  and 
private,  urban  and  rural,  white  and  colored.  There  is  no  information  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  graduates  for  that  year.  During  the  session  1927-28 
there  were  in  all  high  schools  108,065  pupils  enrolled  and  13,929  graduates. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  enrollment  and  number  of  graduates  in 
high  school,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  function  of  a  high  school. 

In  1907  the  purpose  of  a  high  school  was  considered  to  be  fourfold: 

1.  Knowledge  or  scholarship. 

2.  Formal  discipline  or  training. 

3.  Character. 

4.  Preparation  for  college  admission. 

The  high  school  was  regarded  more  as  a  selective  agency  than  a  training 
agency.  The  purpose  was  mainly  to  take  the  selected  few  and  give  them 
the  sort  of  training  that  prepared  them  for  admission  to  college.  College 
training  in  its  turn  was  regarded  very  largely  as  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions. 

Everyone  conversant  with  the  field  of  secondary  education  now  is  familiar 
with  the  seven  objectives  set  up  in  the  cardinal  principles  of  education. 
These  seven  objectives  have  been  widely  discussed  and  quite  generally 
accepted  as  being  a  helpful  statement  of  the  situation.  The  high  schools 
should  aim  to  achieve  each  of  these  objectives,  some  of  which  were  not 
emphasized  to  any  extent  twenty  years  ago. 

1.  Health.  Herbert  Spencer  in  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  education  stated  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  make  the 
individual  a  good  animal.  The  same  notion  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "Mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano."  (A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.)  The  words  are 
Latin,  but  the  thought  is  Athenian  and  is  applicable  to  the  present  day 
notion  of  the  importance  of  health  through  a  well  planned  program  of 
Physical  Education.  Students  should  be  given  examinations  to  determine 
physical  defects  and  the  means  of  remedying  these  defects  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  school  nurse,  the  county  and  city  health  authorities,  and  all 
other  agencies  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  health  of  school  children. 
Health  habits  should  be  formed  and  pupils  should  be  taught,  not  only  the 
value  of  health  from  a  personal  standpoint,  but  also  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing hospital  facilities  for  the  community,  the  value  of  medical  inspection, 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  high  standards  of  public  health  and  public 
sanitation. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership.  What  is  taught  in  the  school  should 
carry  over  to  the  home  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  The  training  in  each 
subject  can  be  carried  over  to  the  home  life  of  the  child  to  some  extent. 
This  is  particularly  true,  perhaps,  in  Home  Economics,  Science,  Literature, 
and  Manual  Training.  The  students  should  be  taught  those  things  which 
will  contribute  most  largely  to  their  equipment  for  sharing  the  responsibility 
of  the  home. 
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3.  Vocation.  When  only  a  few  pupils  attended  high  school  and  there 
were  only  a  few  graduates  who  were  expected  to  go  on  to  college  for  pro- 
fessional training,  the  question  of  vocational  training  in  the  high  school  was 
not  a  serious  one.  Today,  however,  when  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
are  attending  high  school  in  this  nation,  the  majority  of  whom  will  not  go 
on  to  college,  those  who  administer  school  affairs  are  forced  to  the  consid- 
eration of  what  the  boys  and  girls  will  do  when  they  leave  high  school. 
Until  recently  very  little  attention  was  given  to  this  problem  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  very  clear  now  that  with  more  than  100,000  boys  and  girls 
in  high  school  it  is  necessary  to  think  somewhat  in  terms  of  vocational 
training.  The  three  main  lines  of  vocational  training  in  this  State  thus 
far  are:  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  Commercial  Education.  Agri- 
culture is  a  vocation;  Home  Economics  is  only  partly  so;  Commercial 
Education  has  been  given  mainly  in  private  high  schools.  North  Carolina 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an  industrial  state  and  the  increased  demand 
for  work  of  a  commercial  sort  will  warrant  increased  emphasis  upon  Com- 
mercial Education,  particularly  in  the  larger  type  rural  schools  and  city 
schools.  The  vocational  courses  given  and  the  vocational  training,  there- 
fore, which  is  emphasized  should  be  set  up  in  keeping  with  the  needs  in 
the  various  communities  in  the  State.  This  training  should  be  very  definite 
and  very  thorough  and  designed  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  vocational  guidance. 

4.  Citizenship.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  important  for  boys 
and  girls  to  know  something  about  how  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  this  subject.  Through  extra- 
curricular activities  (more  properly  called  allied  activities),  through  courses 
in  Civics,  Problems  of  Democracy,  Government,  through  the  various  kinds 
of  clubs  and  other  organizations,  the  high  school  student  is  given  very 
helpful  and  real  training  in  citizenship.  He  is  taught  his  responsibility  and 
obligation  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Not  only  ideas  about 
citizenship,  but  ideals  are  taught  and  practiced  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
school  with  the  hope  that  the  information  gathered  and  the  habits  formed 
will  carry  over  into  the  after-school  life  of  the  child. 

5.  Leisure  time.  The  out-of-school  time  of  any  person  constitutes,  of 
course,  the  largest  part  of  his  total  time.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
the  individual  be  trained  as  far  as  possible  to  use  his  leisure  time  profitably 
and  pleasantly.  Here,  again,  through  the  interests  awakened  and  appealed 
to  in  school  life  through  Music,  Athletics,  Dramatics,  Literature,  Science, 
and  other  subjects,  the  child  is  prepared  along  lines  which  will  be  service- 
able to  him  after  he  leaves  school.  He  should  be  taught  to  evaluate  the 
means  and  sources  of  spending  leisure  time  to  the  end  that  leisure  time 
may  not  be  squandered,  but  used  worthily. 

6.  Command  of  the  fundamental  operations.  There  are  certain  facts 
which  every  intelligent  person  is  expected  to  know.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
high  school,  therefore,  to  give  boys  and  girls  training  in  the  tools  of  educa- 
tion. The  pupil  is  expected  to  acquire  the  use  of  these  tools  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  through  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  other 
elementary  school  subjects.  The  high  school  is  under  obligation  also  to  see 
that  the  pupil  does  acquire  the  tools  of  learning,  and  be  brought  into  pos- 
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session  of  those  elements  of  Mathematics,  Language,  and  other  subjects 
which  are  pre-requisite  to  further  study  and  learning. 

7.  Character.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  good  character  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  anybody  who  would  live  a  worthwhile  life.  Ethical  character, 
therefore,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  secondary 
education,  no  matter  what  course  or  courses  a  given  individual  is  pursuing. 
In  order  to  be  a  good  member  of  a  home,  of  the  community,  of  the  state  or 
nation,  in  order  to  be  a  good  member  of  any  social  group  or  institution, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  possess  good  traits  of  character.  The  high 
school  can  do  much  to  secure  the  realization  of  this  objective  through  instilla- 
tion of  ideas,  the  formation  of  right  habits,  and  the  inculcation  of  ideals. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  high  school  in  North  Carolina  is  to  give  the 
very  best  training  possible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  boys  and  girls 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  in 
the  state. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  standard  high  school  as  defined  in  the  state  law  is  as  follows:  "A 
school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days;  four  years  or  grades  beyond  the 
seventh  elementary  grade;  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates;  not 
less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  program  of  studies 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  oT  Public  Instruction;  and  such  equip- 
ment as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils:  Provided,  however, 
that  in  schools  maintaining  a  nine  months'  term,  meeting  all  other  require- 
ments and  offering  superior  instruction,  fewer  than  forty-five  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  may  be  considered.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  8;  1927,  c.  40, 
s.  1.) 

"In  each  high  school  one  teacher  for  the  high  school  grades  may  be 
allowed  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  preceding  year  was  twenty;  two  teachers  may  be  allowed 
wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty-five;  three  teachers  may 
be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  forty-five;  four 
teachers  may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  daily  attendance  was  seventy- 
five;  and  one  additional  teacher  may  be  allowed  for  each  thirty  additional 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance."    (1929,  c.  243,  s.  17.) 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  law  the  following  suggestions  and  require- 
ments are  made  for  the  development  of  a  standard  high  school: 

1.  Teachers 

Every  teacher  employed  in  a  standard  or  accredited  high  school  must 
hold  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  issued  by  the  Division  of  Certification. 
This  requirement  holds  for  all  classes  of  schools,  public  and  private,  white 
and  colored,  urban  and  rural. 

High  school  teachers'  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  thereafter, 
will  represent  graduation  from  standard  four-year  colleges.  These  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  transcripts  of  college  records,  which  show 
the  professional  credit  and  specialized  work  required  for  each  certificate. 
Each  applicant  should  meet  the  requirements  in  two  or  more  teaching 
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fields.  The  subjects  for  which  certification  is  granted  will  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate. 

The  present  rules  governing  the  issuance  of  high  school  teachers'  cer- 
tificates will  remain  and  be  in  force  for  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1929. 
Any  applicant  applying  under  the  new  rules  prior  to  July  1,  1931,  may 
receive  the  new  certificate. 

The  requirements  at  present  for  the  High  School  Principal's  certificate 
are  three  years'  successful  experience  on  the  High  School  Class  A  certificate 
and  six  semester  hours  credit  in  courses  in  Administration  and  Super- 
vision. 

For  detailed  information  relative  to  certificates  write  the  Division  of 
Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.    Length  of  Term 

The  length  of  term  in  a  Group  II,  Class  B  School,  which  is  the  lowest 
class  of  standard  high  school,  must  be  eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive 
of  holidays.    (See  Section  15,  Chapter  243,  Public  Laws  of  1929.) 

3.    Length  of  Recitation  Periods 

With  an  eight  months'  term,  160  days,  recitation  periods  must  be  forty- 
five  minutes  in  the  clear  in  order  that  each  course  may  be  120  clock  hours, 
or  a  unit  of  work.  In  arranging  a  daily  schedule  provision  should  be  made 
for  at  least  five  minutes  between  recitation  periods  to  allow  for  time  spent 
in  changing  classes.  The  actual  time  spent  in  instruction  during  each  reci- 
tation period  must  be  forty-five  minutes. 

In  some  schools  there  is  demand  for  the  hour  or  sixty-minute  period. 
When  such  a  plan  is  discussed  with  the  county  superintendent  and  approved 
by  him,  and  approved  by  the  State  High  School  Supervisor,  the  hour  period 
may  be  adopted.  When  the  daily  schedule  is  arranged  on  this  basis,  there 
should  be  six  such  periods  in  the  school  day,  and  there  must  be  at  least 
five. 

If  the  school  is  organized  on  the  hour  recitation  basis,  Science  courses 
may  be  given  five  times  (five  hours)  per  week  precisely  as  is  done  in  purely 
academic  subjects,  two  hours  of  which  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

In  some  instances  the  longer  period  is  adopted  for  purposes  of  supervised 
study.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  but  such  a  plan  should 
be  well  understood  by  the  teachers  and  closely  supervised  by  the  principal. 

4.     Number  of  Units  Required  for  Graduation 

At  least  sixteen  standard  units  are  required  for  graduation.  A  unit  is 
defined  as  follows:  A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  course  pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more  per  year  with  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  and  forty-five  minutes  per  period.  If  the  term 
is  thirty-six  weeks,  recitation  periods  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A 
unit  of  work  is  120  clock  hours.  In  estimating  the  sixteen  units  required  for 
graduation  such  subjects  as  Elementary  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  should  not 
be  considered.  When  Arithmetic  is  offered  in  the  eighth  grade  credit  may 
be  given  toward  graduation  from  any  given  school,  but  such  credit  will  not 
be  accepted  by  colleges  in  meeting  entrance  requirements. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  differ  somewhat  for  the  various  cur- 
ricula.   A  definite  statement  of  graduation  requirements  will  be  found  in 
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the  discussion  of  each  curriculum  in  the  chapter  on  High  School  Reorgani- 
zation. With  some  exceptions  the  following  are  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
tion:  English,  4  units;  Mathematics,  2;  Social  Science  (including  History 
and  Civics),  2;  Foreign  Language,  2;  Science,  2;  Elective,  4;  Total,  16  units. 

The  number  of  units'  credit  given  pupils  coming  from  non-standard 
schools  should  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  120  clock  hours  of  recitation  work 
per  unit.  In  no  instance  should  such  pupils  be  graduated  until  they  have 
done  a  full  year's  work  in  residence. 

5.    Average  Daily  Attendance 

There  must  be  at  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  lowest  standard  school.  Such  an  average  attendance  permits  the  em- 
ployment of  three  whole-time  properly  certified  teachers. 

6.     Course  of  Study 

A  four  year  course  of  study  must  be  provided.  This  means  ordinarily 
the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades.  In  some  schools  there  are 
twelve  grades  and  in  some  instances  the  eighth  grade  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  junior  high  school.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a 
high  school  on  the  Junior-Senior  basis.  When  an  effort  is  made  to  organize 
on  this  basis  it  is  suggested  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  be  organized 
as  a  junior  high  school  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades  as 
the  senior  high  school.  In  schools  where  there  are  twelve  grades  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  organize  on  what  is  known  as  the  6-3-3  plan.  The  six 
year  elementary  school,  a  three  year  junior  high  school,  composed  of  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  a  senior  high  school  composed  of  grades  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve.  In  small  high  schools  with  three  or  four  teachers  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  forty-five  to  seventy-five  pupils  it  is  not 
advisable,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  organize  on  the  Junior-Senior  basis. 

Every  school  should  be  organized  as  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  High 
School  Reorganization.  The  curriculum  adopted  should  conform  to  the 
suggestions  made  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six-teacher  schools  beginning  on 
page  55. 

7.  Equipment 

A.  LIBRARY. — A  separate  room  with  adequate  furniture  and  supplies 
should  be  provided  for  the  library  which  may  be  used  also  as  a  reading 
room.  The  following  statement  prepared  by  the  State  Library  Commission 
should  be  helpful: 

"Location.  The  library  should  be  centrally  located  and  well  lighted,  it 
should  have  an  exposure  that  will  admit  plenty  of  sunshine.  It  should  be 
near  to  or  adjoining  the  study  hall,  and  if  practical  connected  with  it  by 
a  door. 

"Size.  The  reading  room  should  be  large  enough  to  seat  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  daily  attendance  of  the  school,  with  ample  floor  space  to 
prevent  confusion.  A  floor  space  of  twenty-five  square  feet  per  reader  is 
needed.  Wall  space  for  standard  shelving  should  be  provided  not  only  for 
the  present  number  of  volumes  but  to  allow  for  normal  growth.  In  the 
very  small  school  the  minimum  capacity  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  size  classroom. 
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"Librarian's  Desk.  There  should  be  a  flat-top  desk.  It  should  be  placed 
near  the  door.  If  built  by  a  local  firm,  care  should  be  exercised  in  planning 
drawers  properly  divided  into  compartments.  A  stock  desk  made  by  a 
library  supply  house  is  a  good  investment. 

"Pamphlet  File.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures  and  other  material  are 
an  important  supplement  to  books.  The  best  and  easiest  way  to  keep  these 
is  in  a  vertical  file.  The  material  should  be  placed  in  folders  marked  with 
the  subject  and  filed  alphabetically.  The  legal  size  file  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  letter  size;  the  finish  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
equipment.   Even  the  smallest  school  will  find  a  vertical  file  useful. 

"Bulletin  Board.  A  good  bulletin  board  is  a  first  essential.  Celotex 
makes  an  inexpensive  substitute  for  cork.  The  cost  of  this  is  less  than  six 
cents  per  square  foot.  One  coat  of  walnut  stain  applied  to  the  board  makes 
an  attractive  background.  The  finish  of  the  frame  should  match  other  equip- 
ment in  color. 

"Additional  Equipment.  As  funds  permit,  rods  for  newspapers,  atlas  and 
dictionary  stand,  and  catalog  case  containing  required  number  of  drawers, 
may  be  secured  from  any  reliable  dealer  in  library  supplies.  In  the  larger 
schools  a  typewriter  is  needed  for  making  catalog  cards,  book  cards,  and 
for  other  uses. 

"Work  Room.  A  work  room  is  essential  for  efficiency.  It  is  needed  for 
routine  work  and  for  the  storage  of  back  numbers  of  magazines  and  other 
material.  Even  the  smallest  library  should  provide  a  work  room.  The  space 
may  vary  from  a  small  alcove  to  a  large  room,  but  it  should  never  be  left 
out. 

"When  possible  to  do  so,  provision  should  be  made  for  running  water. 
Built-in  cupboards  for  supplies  and  storage  space  for  magazines  (10  or  12 
inch  shelving)  are  necessary. 

"Finish  for  Woodwork  and  Furniture.  Dark  colors  should  be  avoided. 
Light  oak  is  excellent  for  woodwork  and  equipment.  The  light  finish  is 
standard  and  has  better  wearing  qualities  than  the  dark  finishes.  Mahogany 
and  dark  finishes  for  wood  trim  or  furniture  are  not  recommended. 

"Walls  and  Ceiling.  Light  buff  walls  and  white  ceilings  have  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  finish  for  libraries.  Picture  moulding  should  be  provided. 
Chair  rails  and  wainscoting  should  be  avoided. 

"Floors.  Cork  carpet  or  battleship  linoleum  makes  the  most  satisfac- 
tory floor  covering.  If  a  wooden  floor  is  used,  it  should  never  be  stained 
a  dark  color. 

"Lighting.  A  principal  requirement  is  plenty  of  natural  light.  For  dark 
days  and  evening  use,  adequate  ceiling  lights  hung  sufficiently  low  should 
be  installed. 

"Shelving.  Plain  open  wood  shelving  placed  against  the  wall  is  recom- 
mended. When  funds  permit,  standard  shelving  manufactured  by  a  reliable 
supply  house  should  by  all  means  be  purchased.  The  cost  will  be  slightly 
more,  but  it  will  always  look  well  and  will  in  the  end  be  economy.  A  builder 
cannot  make  it  as  well  as  a  specialist  in  library  equipment.  The  purchase 
of  metal  shelving  is  not  advised. 
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"If  funds  are  limited,  very  satisfactory  shelving  can  be  made  locally  if 
the  following  specifications  are  carefully  followed: 
Shelving  to  be  not  over  6  feet,  10  inches. 

Each  shelf  to  be  36  inches  long.  If  made  too  long  they  sway  from 
the  weight  of  books. 

Uprights  between  shelves  should  be  solid,  otherwise  books  will  slide 
through. 

Shelves  should  be  8  inches  in  depth. 
Base  4  inches. 

Avoid  an  elaborate  cornice.    A  plain  2-inch  cornice  is  best. 

A  simple  way  of  making  shelving  adjustable  is  by  the  use  of  metal 
strips  and  brackets. 

When  shelving  is  built  stationary  the  space  between  shelves  should 
be  10  inches  in  the  clear;  no  space  should  be  less  than  10  inches;  any 
fraction  of  an  inch  less  is  too  little.  The  bottom  space  in  all  sections 
should  be  12  to  14  inches  in  the  clear  to  provide  for  encyclopedias  and 
other  large  books. 

A  light  oak  finish  is  best  for  shelving  and  equipment.  Paint  should 
never  be  used. 

"Frequent  faults  of  shelving  are:  Making  the  shelves  too  high,  not  allow- 
ing space  enough  between  shelves,  having  projections  along  uprights,  top 
and  sides  against  which  books  will  catch,  having  poor  shelf  supports,  making 
shelving  too  wide,  staining  shelves  a  color  that  will  never  harmonize  with 
any  standard  equipment  that  is  purchased. 

"Tables.  Tables  three  by  five  feet  and  thirty  inches  high  are  found  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  This  size  permits  convenient  aisles  and  allows  free 
use  of  room.    The  elementary  school  library  should  provide  low  tables. 

"Chairs.  These  chairs  should  be  light,  but  strong,  and  without  arms. 
Tip  with  rubber,  if  the  floor  is  not  covered. 

"Magazine  and  News-paper  Racks.  Designs  and  specifications  for  maga- 
zines and  number  racks  will  be  furnished  on  request,  when  it  is  desired  to 
have  them  built  locally. 

"State  Aid.  The  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  offers  to  schools  aid  in 
the  selection  of  books,  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  furnishes  outlines  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libra- 
ries, assists  in  organization." 

Regulations  regarding  state  aid  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries 
may  be  secured  from  the  county  superintendents. 

Distribution  of  Books.  There  must  be  in  the  lowest  standard  high  school 
at  least  300  library  volumes,  of  distinctively  high  school  grade.  The  books 
should  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  fiction. 

(2)  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  literature  in  the  form  of  essays,  orations, 
addresses,  short  stories,  dramas. 

(3)  At  least  ten  of  the  books  suggested  on  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

(4)  Seventy-five  volumes  of  history  and  biography. 

(5)  Twenty-five  volumes  of  geography  and  travel. 

(6)  Good  editions  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  leading  British  and 
American  poets. 

(7)  The  reference  books  and  periodicals  listed  below.  The  names  of 
publishers  and  prices  can  be  obtained  from  Educational  Publication 
No.  96,  LISTS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES.  This 
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bulletin  contains,  also,  good  suggestions  regarding  library  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

Encyclopedia  Americana  or  New  International  Encyclopedia 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  or  Funk's  New  Standard 
Dictionary 

A  good  language  dictionary  for  eacb  language  taught 
World  Almanac  (Annual) 

United  States  Congress,  Official  Congressional  Directory. 
A  good  school  atlas 
Periodicals  as  follows: 

Current  Events  or  Current  History 

Harper's  Magazine,  Literary  Digest,  National  Geographic  Maza- 
zine,  Outlook,  Popular  Mechanics  or  Scientific  American,  Re- 
view of  Reviews  or  World's  Work,  Youth's  Companion,  and 
one  daily  newspaper. 

Schools  offering  Agriculture  or  Home  Economics  should  have,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  two  or  more  magazines  selected  from  the  lists  suggested  on 
pages  17  and  18  of  the  Library  bulletin.  Substitutions  of  good  magazines 
of  the  same  type  as  those  suggested  above  will  be  permitted. 

B.  MAPS. — To  make  the  teaching  effective,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not 
only  good  text-books  but  also  to  have  good  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts, 
lantern  slides,  pictures,  and  specimens.  The  requirements  for  maps  for  use 
in  connection  with  physical,  general  or  commercial  geography,  general 
science,  history,  and  literature  are  as  follows: 

Minimum  List 

I.  Political  Maps:  United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  World. 

Companies:  Nystrom:  Whitbeck-Finch  Series,  Atwood-Regional  Political, 
Educational  Political  Series;  Rand  McNally:  Goode  Series,  Columbia  and 
Universal  Series;  Denoyer-Geppert:  New  Political  Maps. 

II.  Physical  Maps:  United  States,  North  America,  South  America, 
Europe,  World. 

Companies:  Rand  McNally:  Goode  Series;  Denoyer-Geppert:  J  Series  of 
Physical  Maps;  Nystrom:  Bathy  Orographical. 

III.  Blackboard  Outline  Maps:  1.  One  map  reversible:  United  States 
and  World.  2.  Europe — Companies  for  reversible  map  and  Europe:  Rand 
McNally;  Nystrom:  Royal  Series;  Denoyer-Geppert:  Cartocraft  Maps.  3. 
North  Carolina — Companies:  Rand  McNally,  Nystrom. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  for  accredited  rating  under  item  III,  schools 
may  purchase  either  five  backboard  outline  maps  or  three  of  the  blackboard 
outline  and  two  of  the  Historical  series. 

Suggested  List 

Rainfall  and  Population — World,  Denoyer-Geppert:  Phillips  Comparative 
Wall  Atlas  Maps. 

Rainfall — United  States,  Rand  McNally:  Van  Cleff  Series;  Nystrom. 
Temperature,  Rainfall,  and  Vegetation — World,  Nystrom:    Oxford  Series; 
Rand  McNally. 

Ancient  History — Denoyer-Geppert:  Breasted-Ruth-Harding  Ancient  History 
Maps — B  3  Oriental  Empires,  B  5  Ancient  Greece,  B  16  Roman 
Empire. 
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Rand  McNally:  Westermann  Classical  and  Historical  Series — Ancient 
Greece,  The  Roman  Empire. 

Nystrom:  Webster-Knowlton-Hazel  Ancient  History  Maps — AH  4  Orien- 
tal Empires,  AH  8  Ancient  Greece  and  the  Aegean,  AH  13  Roman 
Empire. 

Modern  European  History — Denoyer-Geppert:  Breasted-Ruth-Harding  Series: 
H  8  Medieval  Commerce,  H  13  Europe,  1740;  H  14  Discoveries  and 
Colonization,  H  15  Napoleon,  H  16  Europe,  1815;  H  18  Industrial 
England,  H  19  Modern  Italy,  H  20  Modern  Germany,  H  21  The 
Balkans,  H  22  World,  1914;  H  24  Economic  Europe,  H  25  Peoples 
of  Europe. 

Medieval  and  Modem  History — Nystrom:  Webster-Knowlton-Hazel  Medieval 
and  Modern  History  Maps:  MM  4  Economic  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  MM  6  Age  of  Discovery,  MM  10  Europe  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  MM  11  Colonial  Powers,  1783;  MM  12  Europe  on  the  Eve 
of  the  French  Revolution,  1789;  MM  13  Napoleonic  Empire,  MM  14 
Europe  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815;  MM  21  Rise  and  De- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Balkan  States,  MM  24  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England,  MM  25  Physical  and  Economic  Europe, 
1921;  MM  26  Peoples  of  Europe,  MM  15  Europe  in  1671. 

American  History — Nystrom:  Sanford-Gordy  American  History  Maps:  SG  5 
Spanish  and  French  Explorers,  SG  7  Early  Colonies,  SG  8  Di- 
vision of  North  America  Among  the  Nations,  SG  10  The  Movement 
Westward,  SG  11  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1800-1820— War  of 
1812;  SG  12  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  1821;  SG  13  Internal 
Improvements,  1825-1850;  SG  14  The  Approach  of  the  Civil  War, 
SG  15  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation,  1783-1860;  SG  17 
Growth  of  the  Great  West,  SG  18  Population  and  Industries,  SG  20 
The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,  1898-1925— World  War  Ad- 
justments. 

Denoyer-Geppert:  Hart-Bolton  American  History  Maps:  A6  Partition 
of  America,  1700  and  1763;  A7  Colonial  Commerce  and  Industries, 
A12  Territorial  Acquisitions,  1776-1866;  A13  Land  and  Water 
Routes,  1829-1860;  A18  Western  Statehood  and  Land  Grants,  A19 
Lines  of  Transportation,  A23  United  States  in  the  Caribbean,  A27 
Population  Density,  1920;  A39  Woman  Suffrage,  A40  Anti-Liquor 
Laws,  A41  Immigration  of  Various  Peoples,  A42  Source  of  Immi- 
grants. 

Classical  and  Historical  Series — Rand  McNally:  Westermann  Classical  and 
Historical  Series:  1,  Barbarian  Invasion  of  Western  Europe; 
2,  Medieval  Commerce  and  Its  Trade  Routes;  3,  Map  of  Europe  in 
1715;  4,  Europe  in  1815;  5,  The  World  in  1914;  6,  Europe  in  1922. 

C.  SCIENCE  LABORATORY. — The  Reorganization  Program  provides  for 
at  least  four  sciences,  namely:  General  Science,  Biology,  Geography  (Physi- 
cal, Industrial,  Commercial),  and  Physics,  coming  in  grades  8,  9,  10  and  11, 
respectively.  In  three-teacher  high  schools  Geography  and  Physics  may  be 
given  to  both  10th  and  11th  grades  in  alternate  years. 

In  schools  having  as  many  as  six  teachers  Chemistry  may  be  introduced 
as  an  elective  in  the  10th  grade.  Schools  having  fewer  than  six  teachers 
that  were  equipped  for  teaching  Chemistry  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
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Reorganization  Program  may  offer  Chemistry  in  the  11th  grade  in  lieu  of 
Physics. 

There  must  be  set  apart  for  laboratory  work  at  least  one  room  which 
should  have  the  necessary  furniture  and  supplies.  Suggestions  regarding 
furniture  and  minimum  laboratory  apparatus  lists  follow: 

Tables.  For  teacher — One  demonstration  table,  60  in.  long,  30  in.  wide, 
34  in.  high.  Should  have  drawers,  enameled  sink,  and  removable  balance 
rods. 

For  pupils — A  sufficient  number  of  tables  with  balance  rods  and  stools 
or  chairs  to  accommodate  largest  laboratory  section.  The  most  popular  sizes 
for  tables  are:  4-pupil  capacity — 72  in.  long,  42  in.  wide,  30  to  32  in.  high; 
2-pupil  capacity — 60  in.  long,  30  in.  wide,  30  to  32  in.  high. 

Although  it  is  not  undesirable  for  these  tables  to  have  drawers  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  apparatus  can  be  stored  more  satisfactorily  in  a  separate  cab- 
inet. Tables  should  be  heavy  and  rigidly  constructed,  the  top  at  least  lVz 
inches  thick  and  well  put  together. 

Chairs  or  Stools.  There  should  be  a  number  of  chairs  or  stools  sufficient 
to  accomodate  the  largest  laboratory  section.  In  systems  where  there  is 
congestion  and  one  room  has  to  be  used  for  both  recitation  and  laboratory 
purposes,  chairs  (without  arms)  should  be  supplied;  otherwise,  stools  would 
be  more  satisfactory.    Height  of  chairs,  18  inches;  stools,  20  inches. 

Storage  Cabinet.  There  should  be  a  storage  cabinet  in  each  school  for 
laboratory  appartus.  In  most  systems  the  one  described  below  would  be 
satisfactory.  In  the  larger  schools,  however,  a  cabinet  with  additional 
sections  should  be  provided. 


Plan  for  a  Cabinet  for  Science  Equipment 


Dimensions  for  cabinet: 
ro  ft.  long. 

7  ft.  high. 
36  in.,  height  of  lower  section. 
24  in.,  width  (outside)  lower  section. 
12  in.,  width  (outside)  upper  section. 

2  vertical  partitions  thru  middle  of  cabinet. 

2  shelves  across  units  of  upper  section. 

1  shelf  in  left  unit  of  lower  section;  none  in  the  other  two 
units. 

Wood  doors  on  lower  section;  glass  doors  on  upper  sections. 
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Water.  Running  water  should  be  supplied  in  all  laboratories.  If  possible 
there  should  be  spigots  and  sinks  for  teacher's  demonstration  table  and  for 
each  pupil's  table;  however,  one  sink  connecting  every  two  tables  for  pupils 
can  be  made  satisfactory. 

Gas.  Schools  offering  only  General  Science,  Biology,  Geography,  and 
Physics  have  found  that  alcohol  lamps  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat. 
Where  Chemistry  is  taught,  gas  should  be  provided. 

Science  Laboratory  Apparatus.  There  appears  below  minimum  lists  of 
laboratory  appartus  for  each  science  offered  in  an  accredited  high  school. 
For  list  of  reputable  dealers,  see  page  24. 

General  Science — Individual  Apparatus 
Minimum  Requirement:  One  set  for  each  group  of  4  pupils 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

1  Meter  Stick,  graduated  to  both  mm  and    $  .35 

1  Battery  Jar,  5"  high,  4"  dia  _  45 

1  env.  Co-ordinate  Paper,  metric  ruled  in  cm  and  2mm,  24  sheets  in  env.,  7%"x9%"  .15 
1  Calorimeter,  brass,  7  cm  high,  5  cm  dia  60 

1  Soft  Iron  Horseshoe  Core,  6.5  cm  long  U-shaped  12 

2  Bar  Magnets,  square,  15x1x1  cm  50 

1  Mirror,  plane,  4x5  cm  15 

2  Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  250  cc  42 

1  Blow  Pipe,   brass,   plain,   10"  24 

2  Bottles,  wide  mouth,  8  oz  40 

1  Bottle,  gas  generating,  capacity  y2  pt  60 

1  Flask,  flat  bottom,  250  cc  capacity  23 

1  Gauze,  iron  wire,  20  mesh,  5"x5"   .10. 

1  Glass  Plate,  circular,  8  cm  dia  09 

1  Lamp,  alcohol,  round,  glass,  4  oz  55 

(If  gas  is  available  specify  :  1  Bunsen  Burner,  new  form,  with  needle  valve 

gas  control,  $0.65;  3  ft.  Kubber  Tubing,  white,  %"  dia.,  1/16"  wall,  $0.42.) 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole,  to  fit  250  cc  flask  20 

3  ft.       Rubber  Tubing,  white  3/16"  dia.,  3/64"  wall  _  36 

1  Support,  ring  stand,  with  2  rings   1.00 

12  Test  Tubes  6"x%"   35 

1  Thermometer,  engraved  scale,  -10°  to  110°  C,  length  12"   1.25 


Total   $  8.11 

General  Science — Classroom  Apparatus 
Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

I  Osmose  Apparatus,  simple  form,  including  thistle  tube  membrane   $  .60 

1  Scale  Pan,  Aluminum  pan,  14  cm  dia  35 

1  Single  Pulley,  5  cm  in  dia  35 

2  Triple  Pulleys,  5  cm  in  dia    1.30 

1  Rotator,  Hand  Form,  driving  ratio  8  to  1   9.50 

1  Rotator,  Accessories  Set  consisting  of  1  Centrifugal  Hoop,  1  Centrifugal  Sep- 
arator, 1  Glass  Globe,  1  Centrifugal  Force  Apparatus,  1  Governor  and  1 
Combination   Siren  and   Color  Disc   20.00 

1  Hydrometer  Jar,  30  cm  high,  5  cm  dia.,  with  lip  50 

1  Lead  Sinker,  with  hook    _  .20 

1  Water-Proof    Wood    Pencil  10 

1  Barometer  Tube  with  Stopcock  or  Boyle's  Law  Tube   2.50 

1  Thermometer,  standard,  -20°  to  120°  F   1.00 

1  Air  Pump,  exhaust  and  compression  _   4.50 

1  Air  Pump  Plate,  Lathe-turned  surface,  21  cm  dia   6.00 

1  Bell  Jar,  straight  form,  glass  stoppered,  capacity  V2  gal   2.65 

1  Rubber   Dam   •  25 

2  Rubber  Balloons,  small   _  10 

1  Ball  and  Ring  to  show  expansion  due  to  heat   1.50 

1  lb.      Lead   Shot   -  30 

1  pkg.    Blue  Print  Paper,  pkg.  of  24  sheets  4"x5"  20 

6  Dry  Cells,  (dry  battery),  standard  size,  1.5  volts  25  amperes  on  short  circuit..  3.00 

1  St.  Louis  Motor,  all  metal  base,  spring  clip  magnet  holders,  flat  adjustable 

copper  brushes  -   3.50 

1  Electromagnet  Attachment  for  St.  Louis  Motor,  essential  for  complete  dynamo 

demonstrations   -  1.25 

1  Bell,  electric,  dia.  of  bell  2%"  75 

2  Push  Buttons,  stamped  metal,  bronze  finish  36 

1  D'Arsonval  Galvanometer,  all  metal  frame,  mounted  on  tripod  with  leveling 

screws   :   6.25 
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1  Christmas  Candles,  colored,  24  in  box  20 

1           Balance,  Harvard  Trip,  agate  bearings,  beam  weighs  10  g  to  0.1  g  sensi- 
bility 5  eg    12.00 

1  Weights,  brass,  in  wood  block,  1  g  to  500  g,  including  1  g,  (2)2  g,  5  g,  10  g, 

(2)20  g,  50  g,  100  g,  (2)200  g  and  500  g   5.25 

1  Spring  Balance,  double  scale,  capacity  64  oz.  in  1  oz.  div.  and  2000  g  in 

25  g  div  85 

1  Clamp,   burette   _  55 

1  lb.      Glass  Rod,  3/16"  dia  85 

1  lb.      Glass  Tubing,  outside  dia.  3/16"   70 

1-  lb.      Annunciator  Wire,  copper,  D.  C.  C,  No.  20  90 

1  spool  Steel  Wire,  4  oz.  spool  No.  16  10 


Total  -  -   $88.41 

General  Science — Chemicals 
Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

1  lb.      Acid  Hydrochloric  Technical  Concentrated   $  .40 

1  lb.      Acid  Sulphuric   Technical  Concentrated  55 

1  lb.      Ammonium   Nitrate   Pure   Granular  50 

1  lb.      Copper   (ic)    Sulphate  Technical  Crystals  25 

1  lb.      Iron   Metal   Filings   Fine  25 

1  lb.      Manganese   Dioxide  Native  Powder  _  25 

1  lb.      Mercury  Metal  Reflltered   2.75 

1  oz.      Phosphorus  Yellow  Sticks  40 

1  lb.      Potassium  Chlorate  U.S.P.   Crystals  30 

4  oz.      Potassium    Permanganate    U.S.P  _  25 

1  oz.      Silver  Nitrate  CP  90 

1  lb.      Sulphur  Flowers  Sublimed   25 

1  lb.      Zinc   Metal   Technical   Mossy  40 


Total   $  7.45 

Biology — Laboratory  Apparatus 
Minimum  Requirement  for  a  Class  of  Twenty 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

1  Microscope,  compound,  2  eyepieces,  2  objectives,  double  circular  nosepiece, 

Magnifications  of  50,  100,  215  and  430  diameters   $  74.50 

1  Hydrometer  Jar,  30  cm  high,  5  cm  dia.,  without  lip  50 

1  Bell  Jar,  swelled  form,  knob  top,  capacity  3  gal   6.75 

2  Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  150  cc  38 

1  Beaker,  with  lip,  capacity  250  cc  21 

6  Bottles,  wide   mouth  8   oz  /.   1.20 

6  Bottles,  wide  mouth  for  students'  tables,  4  oz   2.40 

24  Bottles,  collecting,  shell  vials,  No.  5  capacity  34  cc   1.20 

30  Corks,  quality  XX  No.  10,  1"  dia  39 

10  Corks,  quality  XX  No.  20,  1%"  dia  35 

10  Corks,  quality  XX  No.  15,  1  5/16"  dia  20 

10  Corks,  quality  XX  No.  8,  %"  dia  10 

2  Dishes,  evaporating,  Coors  porcelain,  No.  00A,  capacity  70  cc  24 

6  Flasks,  flat  bottom,  250  cc  capacity   1.38 

2  Funnel  Tubes,  thistle  top,  straight  stem  30  cm  long  30 

1  Gauze,  iron  wire,  20  mesh,  4"x4"    .05 

12  Glass  Rods,  stirring,  8"x3/16"  50 

1  lb.      Glass  Tubing,  outside  dia.  *4"  70 

1  Graduate  Cylindrical,  graduated  up  and  down,  100  cc  by  1  cc  80 

1  Lamp,  Alcohol,  round,  glass,  8  oz  70 

(If  gas  is  available  specify  :  1  Bunsen  Burner,  new  form  with  needle  valve 
gas  control  $0.65;  3  ft.  Rubber  Tubing,  white,  %"  dia.,  1/16"  wall, 
$0.42.) 

1  Lactometer,  common,  graduated  0   to   120°  75 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  to  fit  4  oz.  bottle  30 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  1-hole  to  fit  4  oz.  bottle  30 

6  ft.       Rubber  Tubing,  white,  %"  dia.,  1/16"  wall  84 

1  Support,  ring  stand,  with  3  rings  _  _   1.50 

12  Test  Tubes,  6"x%"   35 

2  Test  Tubes,  Pyrex,  100x13  mm  12 

1  Thermometer,  engraved  double  scale,  -10°   to  220°  C  and  30°  to  400°  F, 

length   14"   _  2.50 

10  Tripod  Magnifiers,  double  lens,  wide  field   8.00 

72  Microscopic  Slides,  blank,  glass,  25x75  mm   1.15 

Vz  ©z.      Cover  Glasses,  round,  No.  2,  dia.  18  mm  90 

5  Dishes,  petri,  double  culture  dishes,  100  mm  dia   3.00 

1  Section  Razor,  both  sides  flat  for  making  microscopic  sections   2.00 

10  Dissecting   Sets  including  Scalpel,  Forceps,   Scissors,   2   Dissecting  Needles 

and  6"  Ruler  in  Leatherette  Case  @  $1.75   17.50 

1  Set  of  25  Prepared  Botanical  Slides  -  8.50 

1  Set  of  25  Prepared  Zoology  Slides   8.50 


Total  $149.96 
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Chemicals  for  Biology 


Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 


Quantity 


Description 


Approx. 
Price 


1  lb. 

1  lb. 

4  oz. 

1  pt. 

1  lb. 

4  oz. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

4  oz. 

1  oz. 

1  lb. 

1  oz. 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

1  oz. 

1  lb. 

4  oz. 

1  lb. 

1  vial 

1  vial 

1  lb. 


Acid  Hydrochloric  Technical  Concentrated  

Acid  Nitric  Technical  Concentrated   

Agar  Agar  Shreds   

Alcohol  Ethyl  Denatured  95%   

Calcium  Carbonate  Marble  Chips  

Calcium   Phosphate   Dibasic  Precipitated  

Copper  (ic)   Sulphate  Technical  Crystals  

Dextrose  Pure  Grandular   

Ether   Sulphuric  U.S.P.X  

Iodine  Solution  in  Potassium  Iodide  &  Water. 

Manganese  Dioxide  Native  Powder  

Pepsin   U.S. P.  Powder  

Potassium   Chlorate   U.S. P.  Crystals  

Potassium  Cyanide  Pure  Granular  

Potassium  Iodide  CP  

Sodium  Chloride  Fine  White  

Sodium  Hydroxide  CP.  Sticks  

Sulphur  Flowers  Sublimed   

Test  Paper  Litmus  Blue  

Test  Paper  Litmus  Red  

Zinc  Metal   Technical  Mossy  


$  .40 


.65 
.80 
.40 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
.20 
.50 
.65 
.20 
.65 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.40 


Total. 


$  7.50 


Geography — (Physical,  Industrial,  Commercial) 


As  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  Geography  there  should  be  a  museum  which 
should  include  the  following  items:  (a)  Photographs,  half-tones,  and  any- 
attractive  pictures,  (b)  Collections  of  illustrated  pamphlets,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Washington,  D.  C.,;  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Biological  Survey.  Weather  Bureau  reports  are 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (c)  Collec- 
tions of  mineral  resources — North  Carolina  has  a  great  variety  of  minerals, 
and  a  good  supply  can  be  collected  at  slight  expense,  (d)  Advertising  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds — materials  such  as  folders,  guides,  and  posters  may  be 
secured  from  the  various  railway  systems  of  the  country.  Railroads  operat- 
ing in  North  Carolina:  The  Southern,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Norfolk-Southern,  and  others  should  be  asked  to  furnish  all  available  ma- 
terials. Write  to  the  following  State  Departments,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for 
materials  suggested: 

State  Highway  Commission  for  large  wall  map  of  the  highway 
system,  and  also  for  small  size  maps. 

Corporation  Commission  for  map  of  North  Carolina. 

Agriculture  Department  for  various  publications  of  the  department. 

Topographical  maps  should  be  ordered  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prices  for  these  maps  are:  100  maps  or  more, 
6  cents  each;  less  than  100,  10  cents  each.  These  topographic  maps  illustrate 
youthful  drainage,  old  age  drainage,  mature  drainage,  rejuvenated  regions, 
river  terraces,  braided  channels,  natural  levees,  flood  plains,  distributaries, 
deltas,  alluvial  plains,  gorges,  meanders,  oxbow  lakes,  drowned  valleys,  active 
glaciers. 

The  following  topographic  maps  showing  the  effects  of  continental  ice 
sheets  may  be  secured  also:  terminal  moraine,  ground  moraine,  changes  in 
drainage  systems,  glacial  lakes  and  kettle  holes,  volcanoes,  mountains, 
plateaus  and  mesas,  dissected  plateaus,  coast  lines. 
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Order  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  following: 

(a)  A  two-sheet  wall  map  of  the  United  States  with  or  without 
contours; 

(b)  Base  maps  of  the  United  States,  18x28  inches;  11x16  inches, 
or  8^x12  inches; 

(c)  Portfolio  of  National  Parks. 

The  United  States  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  furnish  blank  weather 
maps.  The  map  of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  should  by  all  means  be 
secured. 

Every  Geography  classroom  or  laboratory  should  have  physical  maps. 
For  a  satisfactory  list  see  page  13. 

A  supply  of  mineral  and  rock  specimens  for  laboratory  use  should  be  had. 
The  following  list  is  recommended  and  those  marked  (*)  are  prescribed: 


♦Quartz  crystals 

Agate 
♦Sandstone 
♦Glass  Sand 
♦Feldspar 
♦Slate 
♦Shale 

Clay 
♦Rock  Salt 


♦A  commercial  iron  ore 

*A  commercial  copper  ore 
A  commercial  lead  ore 
A  commercial  zinc  ore 

♦Limestone 

♦Marble 
Calcite 

Mineral  Chalk 
♦Granite 


Quartzite 
♦Mica 
♦Asbestos 
♦Bituminous  Coal 
♦Anthracite  Coal 

Peat 

Lignite 
♦Petroleum 
♦Obsidian 
♦Pumice  Stone 


Geography — Equipment 
Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 

Approx. 


Quantity  Description  Price 

1  Barometer  Tube  with  Stopcock  or  Boyle's  Law  Tube   $  2.50 

1           Barometer,  mercurial,  Metric  and  English  scales  with  vernier,  mercury  col- 
umn entirely  exposed   :   18.00 

1  Mason's  Hygrometer,  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  and  cistern   4.25 

1  Compass,  brass  case,  engine-divided  scale,  agate  bearing,  50  mm  dia   1.50 

1  Terrestrial  Globe,  fixed  meridian   12"    8.90 

1  pkg.    Filter  Paper,  100  sheets,  12.5  cm  dia  17 

2  Funnels,  glass,  75  mm  dia  68 

1  Lamp,  alcohol,  round,  glass,  4  oz  55 

1  SuDport,  test  tube,  13  tube  90 

36  Test   Tubes,  6"x%"    1.05 

1  Thermometer,  engraved  double  scale,   -10°   to   110°C  and   10°   to  220°  F, 

length   12"    2.00 

100  sht.     Straw  Board,  size  19"x26"    3.00 

10  lb.      Plastine,  light  brown,  pliable  modeling  material  for  making  demonstration 

models,  5  lb.  packages    3.30 

1  Washington  School  Collection  of  Rocks  and  Minerals  including  20  rocks  and 

20  minerals  all  labeled  in  compact  display  case   6.50 

1  lb.      Mercury  Metal  Refiltered    2.75 

1  lb.      Acid  Hydrochloric   Technical   Concentrated  40 

Total   $56.45 


If  funds  are  available  the  Barograph  and  Thermograph  should  be  pro- 
vided for  experiments  in  Geography  and  Physics.  The  combined  cost  of  these 
instruments  for  school  use  would  be  approximately  $60.00. 
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Physics 

Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 

Approx. 


Quantity  Description  Price 

1  Caliper,  vernier,  Metric  and  English,  reads  to  14  cm  by  0.1  mm  and  5^" 

by   1/28"   „  _....$  2.50 

1  Meter  Stick,  graduated  to  both  mm  and  %"   35 

1  Protractor,  brass,  4%"  dia.   25 

1  Osmose  Apparatus,  simple  form,  including  thistle  tube  and  membrane  _  .60 

1  Composition-of -Force  Board,  circular,  all  metal,  including  3  spring  balances..  4.50 

1  Single  Pulley,  5  cm  in  dia  35 

2  Triple  Pulleys,  each  pulley  5  cm  in  dia   1.30 

1  Inclined  Plane,  all  metal  form   7.75 

1  Hall's  Carriage,  frictionless  cone  bearings,  length  17.5  cm   1.50 

1  Hydraulic   Press,   working  model  of  glass  _  2.25 

1  Bucket  and  Cylinder  for  proving  Archimedes'  Principle  _  1.65 

1  Hydrometer,  Universal,  both  light  and  heavy  liquid  scale   1.35 

1  Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  25  cc  adjusted    1.25 

1  Hydrometer  Jar,  30  cm  high,  5  cm  dia.  with  lip  50 

1  Aluminum  Cylinder,  with  hook,  7.5  cm  high,  2.5  cm  dia  65 

1  Barometer  Tube  with  Stopcock  or  Boyle's  Law  Tube  „   2.50 

1        *  Steam  Generator,  (Apparatus) ,  one-piece  boiler,  no  solder,  no  rubber  tubing, 

standard  steam-boiler  water  gauge    4.50 

1  Linear  Expansion  Apparatus,  with  micrometer  screw  attachment   8.50 

1  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  1  meter  long  30 

2  Calorimeters,  drawn  polished  aluminum  12.5  cm  high,  7  cm  dia   1.70 

1  lb.      Lead  Shot   30 

2  Bar  Magnets,  square  15x1x1  cm    .50 

1  Horseshoe  Magnet,  10  cm  long    .30 

1  U-Magnet,  length  14  cm   60 

1  Magnetic  Needle,  mounted,  15  cm  long  65 

1  Compass,  brass  case,  engine-divided  scale,  agate  bearing  50  mm  dia   1.50 

2  Compasses,  small  size  indicating  compass,  10  mm  dia  30 

2  Friction  Rods,  hollow  glass  25  x  1.3  cm    .40 

2  Friction  Rods,  vulcanite,  25  x  1.3  cm   80 

1  Electrophorous,  small  disc  10  cm  dia.,  hard  rubber  plate,  20x20  cm   1.50 

1  Electroscope,  flask  form,  with  aluminum  leaves  _  .90 

1  Demonstration  Students'  Battery,  with  tumbler,  porcelain  top   porous  cup, 

and  13  elements    1.75 

4  Daniell  Batteries,  closed  circuit  cell,  gallon  size   12.00 

1           St.  Louis  Motor,  all  metal  base,  spring  clip  magnet  holders,  flat  adjusta- 
ble copper  brushes   •.   3.50 

1           Electromagnet  Attachment  for  St.  Louis  Motor,  essential  for  complete  dy- 
namo  demonstrations    1.25 

1           Telegraph  Set,  complete  sending  and  receiving  Galvanoscope,  porcelain  com- 
pass block,  with  three  coils  of  1,  10  and  40  turns   1.75 

1  Resistance  Box,  total  resistance  111  ohms  with  coils  0.1,  0.2,  0.3,  0.4,  1, 

2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30,  and  40  ohms    12.00 

1  Wheatstone  Bridge,  Single  Wire,  Student  Form  mounted  on  steel  rods  with 

Bakelite  Cross  Rods   6.50 

2  Bells,  electric,  dia..  of  beil  2V2"   1.50 

2  Push  Buttons,  stamped  metal,  bronze  finish   36 

1  D'Arsonval  Galvanometer,  all  metal  frame,  mounted  on  tripod  with  leveling 

screws    6.25 

1  Volt-Ammeter,  D.  C,  full  5"  scale,  range  10  volts  and  10  amperes  in  0.1  div...  18.00 

1  Glass  Tube,  resonance,  4x45  cm   00 

2  Lenses,  double  convex,  38  mm  dia.,  10  cm  focus  80 

1  Lens,  double  convex,  50  mm  dia.,  50  cm  focus  50 

1  Lens,  double  concave,  38  mm  dia.,  10  cm  focus  50 

1  set      Demonstration  Lenses,  38  mm  dia.,  set  of  6   1.75 

1  Metal  Support,  with  4  candle  holder   85 

1  Photometer,  Bunsen's,  including  meter  stick,  supports,  gas  burner,  candle 

holder,  Bunsen  Box  with  screen   „  4.25 

12  Candles,  paraffin,  sixes   50 

1  Candle,  standard  sperm,  12  cm  long  45 

1  Optical  Bench,  including  meter  stick,  supports,  lens  support,  screen,  screen 

support,  and  object  marker    1.00 

1  Lens  Support,  for  5  cm  lenses  with  support  to  fit  meter  stick  12 

1  Mirror  or  Lens  Support,  to  fit  meter  stick   18 

1           Balance,  Harvard  Trip,  agate  bearings,  beam  weighs  10  g  to  0.1  g,  sensi- 
bility 5  eg    12.00 

3  Spring  Balances,  double  scale,  capacity  64  oz.  in  1  oz.  div.  and  2000  g  in 

25  g  div   2.55 

1  set     Weights,  brass  in  wood  block,  1  g  to  500  g  including  1  g,   (2)2  g,  5  g, 

10  g.  (2)20  g,  50  g,  100  g,  (2)200  g  and  500  g   5.25 

2  Bunsen  Burners,  new  form,  with  needle  valve  control   1.30 

(If  no  gas  is  available  specify :  3  Alcohol  Lamps,  $1.80.) 

1  Clamp,   condenser,   large   60 

1  Clamp,   holder   80 

1  Condenser,  Liebig's,  glass  400  mm  long  _   1.20 

1  Graduate  Cylindrical,  graduated  up  and  down,  100  cc  by  1  cc  —  .80 

2  Supports,  ring  stand,  with  3  rings    3.00 

1  Thermometer,  engraved  double  scale,  -10°  to  110°  C,  and  10°  to  220°  F, 

length   12"    2.00 


Total  -  $161.91 
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Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

1  lb.  Acid  Hydrochloric  Technical  Concentrated   $  .40 

1  lb.  Acid  Nitric  Technical  Concentrated   65 

1  lb.  Acid  Sulphuric  Technical  Concentrated   55 

1  lb.  Aluminum  Metal  Pellets   75 

5  lb.  Copper  (ic)  Sulphate  Technical  Crystals   80 

1  lb.  Mercury  Metal  Refiltered    2.75 

5  lb.  Zinc  Sulphate  Pure  Crystals   75 


Total  $  6.65 


Physics — Demonstration  and  General  Stock  List 
Highly  desirable  but  not  prescribed 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

1  Rotator,  Hand  Form,  driving  ratio  8  to  1  $  9.50 

1  Rotator,  Accessories  Set  consisting  of  1  Centrifugal  Hoop,  1  Centrifugal  Sep- 

arator, 1  Glass  Globe,  1  Centrifugal  Force  Apparatus,  1  Governor  and  1 

Combination  Siren  and  Color  Disc   20.00 

1  Lift  Pump,  working  model  of  glass,  37  cm  long   1.50 

1  Force  Pump,  working  model  of  glass,  37  cm  long  .   1.50 

1  Aneroid  Barometer,  Metric  and  English  Scales  for  a'ltitudes  up  to  3,500'   10.00 

1  Air  Pump  Accessories  Set  including :  1  Madgeburg  Hemisphere,  1  Baroscope, 

1  Tall  Form  Bell  Jar,  1  Vacuum  Gauge,  1  Bell  in  Vacuo,  1  Guinea  and 

Feather  Tube,  6  Bursting  Squares  and  1  Wire  Guard   42.50 

1  Air  Pump  with  plate  and  cylinder  mounted  on  base  28x60  cm   30.00 

1  Ball  and  Ring,  to  show  expansion  due  to  heat   1.50 

1  Electrolysis  Apparatus,  length  over  all  40  cm   5.00 

1           Galvanometer,  Lecture  Table,  double  horseshoe  magnets,  D'Arsonval  move- 
ment, resistance  of  coil  5  ohms,  sensitivity  0.5  mehohms   22.50 

1  Rheostat,  slide  wire  form,  100  ohms  resistance   6.00 

1  Rheostat,  slide  wire  form,  12  ohms  resistance   6.00 

1  Lamp  Board  Rheostat,  for  110  volt  circuit,  includes  six  lamps  from  4  to  50 

candle  power,  individual  switches,  fuse  box,  knife  switch,  lamp  board  and 

plug    20.00 

(Where  commercial  current  is  not  available  specify :  1  Lamp  Board  Rheostat 
without  lamps,  $10.00,  and  5  Incandescent  Lamps,  6  volts,  $3.25.) 
1  Photometer,  Bunsen,  mounted  in  light  tight  box,  with   eye  screen  above 

photometer  carriage,  designed  for  daylight  operation   32.50 

1  Lens  Holder,  screw  form,  for  holding  lenses  up  to  100  mm  in  dia.,  mounted 

on  rod  15  cm  long  and  10  cm  in  dia   1.75 

1  Optical  Disc,  etched  metal  dia.,  complete  with  lenses   22.50 

6  Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  250  cc  81 

1  Blow  Pipe,  brass,  plain,  10"   24 

1  Clamp,  Stoddard's  test  tube   14 

1  Condenser,  Liebigs',  glass,  400  mm  long   1.20 

1  pkg.    Corks,  quality  XX,  assorted,  1  gross,  Nos.  0  to  11,  %"  to  1  1/16"  dia  65 

1  set      Cork  Borers,  brass  set  of  3  50 

3  Flasks,  flat  bottom,  500  cc  capacity  81 

3  Flasks,  round  bottom,  250  cc  capacity  63 

1  Funnel,  glass,  75  mm  dia  34 

2  lb.      Glass  Tubing,  outside  dia.   lA"   1.40 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  No.  10   60 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  No.  8   40 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  No.  6   20 

2  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  No.  4   20 

12  Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole  No.  2   48 

12  ft.      Rubber  Tubing,  white  %"  dia.,  1/16"  wall    1.68 

1  Support,  test  tube,  25  tube   1.25 

48  Test  Tubes,   6"x%"    1.40 


Total  _  $245.68 


Physics — Additional  Recommended  Apparatus 

The  following  items  are  not  made  a  part. of  the  minimum  list.  They  do, 
however,  represent  a  very  desirable  list  of  additional  items  that  ought  to 
be  in  every  Physics  laboratory  as  soon  as  growth  and  expansion  will  permit 
of  installing  these  instruments.  They  are  instruments  of  precision  made 
with  great  care,  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and  are  types  of  in- 
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struments  that  have  been  used  in  leading  educational  laboratories  for  many 
years  past. 

Approx. 


Quantity                           Description  Price 

1            Inclined  Plan  and  Car,  wire  form   $  4.50 

1  Torsion  Pendulum,  complete  with  beam,  wire,  80  cm  rod,  and  tripod   8.50 

1            Resonance    Pendulum   13.00 

1            Hygrometer,  or  "Sling"  Psychrometer  quick  reading   8.00 

1            Heating  Coil,  attachment  for  calorimeter-coil  is  calibrated  to  110  volts   6.00 

1  Laboratory   Gas   Meter,  constant  pressure   form,  complete  with  gas  cocks, 

gauge,  weights  and  weight  hanger   60.00 

1            Lifting  Magnet,  commercial  form  of  electromagnet   4.25 

1  Declination  and  Inclination  Needle,  inclination  disc  11.6  cm  in  dia.  magnetic 

needle,  8.5  cm  in  dia   37.50 

1            Ampere's  Frame,  including  5  aluminum  wire  frames  of  different  shapes   12.50 

1  Alternating  Current  Demonstration  Apparatus,  with  6  field  coils,  D.  C, 
armature,  mounted  magnetic  needle,  aluminum  rotor,  and  12  connect- 
ing  cords   _   65.00 

1            Completely  Dissectible  Dynamo,  wound  for  12  volts  and  72  watts   80.00 

1            Choke  Coil,  simple  form,  for  demonstrating  impedance   12.00 

1  Tangent   Galvanometer,   Precision   form,   engine-divided   scale,   360°    in  2° 

div.,  with  4  separate  coils    37.50 

1  Resistance   Box    and    Wheatstone   Bridge,    postoffice   type,    total  resistance 

1111  ohms,  coils  of  0.1,  0.2,  0.3,  0.4,  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30,  100,  200, 

300,  and  400  ohms    55.00 

1            Rubber  Hammer,  rubber  ball  2  cm  dia   .30 

1            Tuning  Fork,  electric,  128  vibrations    12.50 

1  Wave  Motion  Apparatus,  consist  of  rectangular  box  30x50  cm  with  glass  bot- 
tom, including  set  of  forms  for  refraction,  diffraction,  etc   20.00 

1            Prism  mounted    4.50 

1            Metal  Support  with  lamp  socket   3.25 

1            Jolly  Balance,  simple  form,  complete  without  weights   11.00 


Chemistry 

Minimum  Requirement:  One  set  for  each  group  of  12  pupils 

Approx. 

Quantity  Description  Price 

3  Files,  Triangular,  4"   $  .45 

3  Horsheshoe  Magnets,  10  cm  long  90 

12  Candles,   paraffin,   sixes   50 

1            Balance,  Harvard  TriD,  agate  bearings,  beam  weighs  10  g.  to  0.1  g,  sensi- 
bility 5  eg    12.00 

1  set      Weights,  Metric,  in  wood  block,  1  eg  to  50  g,  including  1  eg,  (2)2  eg,  5  eg, 

1  dg,  (2)2  dg,  5  dg,  1  g,  (2)2  g.  5  g,  10  g,  (2)20  g  and  50  g   1.75 

12  Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  50  cc   1.80 

12  'Charcoal  Blocks,   4"xl"x%"   85 

6  Blow   Pipes,   8"    1.20 

12  Bottles,  wide  mouth   8  oz   1.80 

4  Bottles,  narrow  mouth  32  oz   1.80 

6  Bottles,  gas,  capacity  V2  pt  ~   1.50 

3  sets     Reagent  Bottles,  125  cc,  narrow  mouth,  glass  stoppered,  with  name  blown  in 

glass,  12  in  set,  one  each  of  the  following :  No.  1  Hydrogen  Sulphite, 
No.  2  Hydrochloric  Acid,  No.  3  Acetic  Acid,  No.  4  Sulphuric  Acid,  No.  5 
Nitric  Acid,  No.  15  Ammonium  Hydroxide,  No.  16  Ammonium  Sulphide, 
No.  20  Barium  Chloride,  No.  23  Calcium  Hydroxide,  No.  26  Silver  Nitrate, 
No.  27  Lead  Acetate,  No.  61  Sodium  Hydroxide   15.00 

5  Burettes,  Mohr's,  capacity  50  cc  graduated  to  0.1  cc   5.00 

6  Bunsen  Burners,  new  form,  with  needle  valve  gas  control   3.90 

(If  no  gas  is  available  specify:  6  alcohol  lamps,  $5.40.) 

6  Wing  Tops,   brass   90 

6  ClaniDS,  burette    3.30 

6  Clamps,  Mohr's  brass,  for  burettes,  2%"   1.32 

10  Corks,  quality  XX,  No.  7,  13/16"  dia  09 

40  Corks,  quality  XX,  No.  10,  1"  dia  40 

10  Corks,  quality  XX,  No.  8,  %"  dia  10 

6  Deflagrating  Spoons,  brass,  %"  cup,  15"  handle  78 

6  Dishes,  evaporating,  Coors  porcelian,  No.  00A,  capacity  70  cc  72 

2  pkg.    Filter  Paper,  100  sheets,  10  cm  dia  28 

6  Flasks,  flat  bottom,  125  cc  capacity   1.20 

6  Funnels,  glass,  50  mm  dia   1.68 

6  Funnel  Tubes,  thistle  top,  straight  stem,  30  cm  long   .90 

6  pc.      Gauze,  iron  wire,  20  mesh*  6"x6"    .72 

1  lb.       Glass  Rod,  3/16"  dia  85 

2  lb.      Glass  Tubing,  outside  dia.  3/16"   1.40 

2  Graduates,  cylindrical,  graduated  up  and  down,  500  cc  by  5  cc   3.20 

6  Mortars,  porcelian,  with  pestle,  No.  1,  capacity  90  cc   2.82 

12  Pipettes,   with  rubber   bulbs    (medicine   droppers)  30 

1  ft.       Platinum  Wire,  No.  28   3.30 

6  Rubber  Stopoers,  2-hole,  to  fit  125  cc  flask  ,  35 

18  ft.       Rubber  Tubing,  white,  3/16"  dia.,  3/64"  wall   2.16 
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6  Sand  Baths,  iron,  4"  dia  84 

6  Supports,  ring  stand  with  3  rings  _   9.00 

36  Test  Tubes,   6"x%"    1.05 

24  Test  Tubes,  6"x%"   70 

6  Test  Tubes,  Pyrex,  100x13  mm  36 

6  Tongs,  crucible,  9"  long    1.80 

6  Troughs,   pneumatic,  galvanized   iron   5"x9"xl2"   7.50 

12  Watch   Glasses,   2"   60 

12  Watch   Glasses,   2%"   90 

4  oz.  Aluminum  Wire,  No.  24,  spool  90 

1  spool  Copper  Wire,  4  oz.  spool,  No.  18  25 

1  roll  Piano  Wire,  No.  18,  4  oz.  roll  75 

1  pkg.  Picture  Wire,  No.   1   25-yd.  pkg  15 


Total  $100.02 


Chemicals 
Minimum  Requirement:  One  set 

Approx. 

Quantify  Description  Price 

1  lb.  Acid  Acetic  CP.  99.5%    (Glacial)    $  .65 

4  oz.  Acid  Arsenous  Technical  Powder   20 

1  oz.  Acid  Benzoic  From  Toloul  U.S.P  30 

1  oz.  Acid  Citric  U.S.P.   Crystals  30 

6  lb.  Acid  Hydrochloric   CP.   Concentrated   1.55 

7  lb.  Acid   Nitric   CP.    Concentrated   2.40 

4  oz.  Acid  Oxalic  Technical  Crystals  22 

4  oz.  Acid  Phosphoric  CP.  85%   50 

9  lb.  Acid  Sulphuric  CP.  Concentrated    2.00 

4  oz.  Acid  Tartaric  U.S.P.  Crystals   30 

1  pt.  Alcohol  Methyl  95%   45 

4  oz.  Aluminum   Metal   Pellets   30 

1  lb.  Aluminum  Potassium  Sulphate  Technical  Crystals  25 

1  lb.  Aluminum  Sulphate  Technical  Crystals   25 

1  lb.  Ammonium  Carbonate  U.S.P.  Lumps  50 

1  lb.  Ammonium  Chloride  Pure  White  Granular  30 

4  lb.  Ammonium   Hydroxide   CP.    Concentrated   1.70 

4  oz.  Ammonium  Nitrate  Pure  Granular   .30 

1  lb.  Ammonium  Sulphate  Technical   _  .25 

4  oz.  Ammonium   Sulphide  CP.   Solution  Light  45 

4  oz.  Antimony  Metal  Powder   30 

1  oz.  Antimony  Trioxide  CP   .40 

4  oz.  Antimonyl  Potassium  Tartrate  U.S.P   .45 

1  lb.  Barium  Chloride  Technical  Crystals   25 

4  oz.  Barium  Dioxide   CP   .45 

1  pt.  Benzene  Technical  90%   35 

1  oz.  Bismuth  Metal  Lump  98%   35 

1  oz.  Bismuth  Nitrate  CP  _   .55 

1  oz.  Bromine   CP  _   .55 

1  oz.  Cadmium  Sulphate  CP.  Crystals   40 

1  lb.  Calcium  Carbide  Technical  25 

1  lb.  Calcium  Carbonate  Marble  Chips  20 

1  lb.  Calcium  Chloride  Technical  Anhydrous  4  Mesh  45 

1  lb.  Calcium   Oxide   Technical   Lumps  30 

4  oz.  Calcium  Sulphate  CP  :  35 

1  lb.  Calcium  Sulphate  Calcined   (Plaster  of  Paris)  20 

1  lb.  Calcium  Sulphate  Native  Gypsum  Lumps  20 

1  lb.  Charcoal  Animal  Powder   35 

1  lb.  Charcoal  Wood  Lumps   30 

1  lb.  Charcoal  Wood  Powder   30 

4  oz.  Chromium  Potassium  Sulphate  Pure  Lumps  20 

1  oz.  Cobalt  Metal   Granular  80 

1  oz.  Cobalt  Nitrate  CP.  Crystals   35 

4  oz.  Copper  Metal  Sheet  30  B&S  gauge   25 

4  oz.  Copper  Metal  Shot   (Punchings)   -   .20 

4  oz.  Copper  Metal   Turnings    .25 

1  oz.  Copper  (ic)  Nitrate  CP  30 

1  lb.  Copper  (ic)  Sulphate  Technical  Crystals   25 

1  lb.  Dextrose  Pure  Granular   30 

4  oz.  Ether    Sulphuric    U.S.P.X  25 

4  oz.  Gelatine  Ground   40 

1  oz.  Indigo  Lump    .30* 

1  oz.  Iodine  U.S.P.   Resublimed   75 

1  lb.  Iron  Metal  Filings  Fine   _  .25 

4  oz.  Iron  Metal  Pure  Powder  80  Mesh   .20 

1  lb.  Iron  (ous)  Ammonium  Sulphate  CP   .60 

4  oz.  Iron   (ic)   Chloride  U.S.P  25 

1  lb.  Iron   (ous)   Sulnhate  Technical  Crystals  20 

1  lb.  Lead  Metal  Foil   60 

1  lb.  Lead  Metal   Shot   30 

4  oz.  Lead  Nitrate  Technical   20 

1  lb.  Lead  (Mono)  Oxide  Yellow   (Litharge)   _  35 
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1  oz.  Litmus  Cubes  Blue   25 

1  lb.  Magnesite  Powder   35 

1  oz.  Magnesium  Metal  Ribbon   45 

1  lb.  Magnesium  Chloride  Technical  Crystals  30 

1  lb.  Magnesium  Sulphate  U.S.P.  Crystals   20 

4  oz.  Manganese  Dioxide  CP.  Powder  40 

1  lb.  Manganese  Dioxide  Native  Granular  25 

1  lb.  Manganese  Dioxide  Native  Powder  25 

1  oz.  Manganese  Sulphate  CP  30 

1  lb.  Mercury  Metal  Refiltered    2.75 

1  oz.  Mercury   (ic)   Chloride  CP  45 

1  oz.  Mercury   (ic)   Oxide  U.S.P.  Red  50 

1  oz.  Nickel  Metal  Shot   20 

1  oz.  Nickel  Nitrate  CP  30 

1  lb.  Paraffin  Solid   18 

1  oz.  Phosphorus  Red  Amorphous   35 

1  oz.  Phosphorus  Yellow  Sticks   40 

4  oz.  Potassium  Bichromate  Technical  Crystals   20 

4  oz.  Potassium  Bitartrate  U.S.P.  Powder   25 

1  oz.  Potassium  Bromide  U.S.P.  Granular   20 

4  oz.  Potassium  Chlorate  CP.  Crystals   35 

1  lb.  Potassium  Chlorate  U.S.P.  Crystals   30 

4  oz.  Potassium  Chloride  CP  40 

1  oz.  Potassium  Chromate  Pure   20 

4  oz.  Potassium  Cyanide  Pure  Granular   50 

4  oz.  Potassium  Ferricyanide  Pure  Crystals   30 

1  lb.  Potassium  Nitrate  Pure   25 

4  oz.  Potassium  Permanganate  U.S.P  25 

1  lb.  Potassium  Sulphate  Pure   40 

1  oz.  Potassium  Sulphocyanate  CP  35 

1  lb.  Rosin  Lumps  25 

10  g  Silver  Metal  Foil   65 

1  oz.  Silver  Nitrate  CP  90 

4  oz.  Soap  Castile  Bars  Pure  30 

1  oz.  Sodium  Metal   50 

1  lb.  Sodium  Acetate  Technical  Crystals   35 

1  oz.  Sodium  Amalgam  5%   50 

1  lb.  Sodium  Bicarbonate   Powder   :  25 

1  lb.  Sodium  Calcium  Hydroxide  8  Mesh   60 

1  lb.  Sodium  Carbonate  CP.  Anhydrous   65 

1  lb.  Sodium  Carbonate  Technical  Crystals   25 

5  lb.  Sodium  Chloride  Fine  White   40 

1  lb.  Sodium  Hydroxide  CP.  Sticks  65 

1  lb.  Sodium  Hydroxide  Technical  Granular   25 

1  lb.  Sodium  Hyposulphite  Pea  Size  Crystals   20 

4  oz.  Sodium  Nitrate  CP.  Granular   30 

1  lb.  Sodium  Nitrate  Pure  Crystals   25 

1  lb.  Sodium  Phosphate  Dibasic  Technical  Crystals   30 

1  lb.  Sodium  Sulphate  Technical  Crystals   30 

1  lb.  Starch  Corn    .20 

1  oz.  Strontium  Chloride  CP  35 

1  oz.  Strontium  Nitrate  CP.  Anhydrous   35 

1  lb.  Sulphur  Roll   20 

y2  quire  Test  Paper  Litmus  Blue   45 

y2  quire  Test  Paper  Litmus  Red   15 

4  oz.  Tin  Metal  Pure  Mossy   50 

4  oz.  Tin  Metal  Pure  Sticks   70 

1  oz.  Urea   Pure   25 

1  lb.  Zinc  Metal  Technical  Mossy   40 

1  lb.  Zinc  Metal  Technical  Powder   45 

1  lb.  Zinc  Sulphate  Pure  Crystals  30 


Total   $51.95 


D.    GENERAL  EQUIPMENT— 
Dealers  in  School  Equipment  and  Supplies:* 

Science  Laboratory  Apparatus:  W.  M.  Welch  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  Mr.  Frank 
Curtiss,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Central  Scientific  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  L.  E.  Knott 
Apparatus  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

General  School  Supplies:  Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Caro- 
lina School  Supply  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Clanton  and  Webb  Co.,  147  Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  W.  A.  Rowles  Co.,  2345-2351  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 


*These  lists  are  given  here  for  your  convenience ;  they  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  are 
they  advertisements.  Other  reputable  dealers  may  be  added  to  subsequent  lists  if  they 
circularize  the  Department. 
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Desks,  Tables,  Chairs:  Southern  Desk  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Carolina  School 
Supply  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Standard  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville,  N.  C; 
Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.;  Leonard  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.; 
Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  (Principal's  filing  cabinets),  represented  by 
Storr  Engraving  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Southern  School  Supply  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maps:  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Scientific  Map  Makers,  Chicago,  111.;  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  McConnell  School  Map  Co., 
213  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  2249  Columbus 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stage  Curtains  and  Settings:  Bianchi,  Asheville,  N.  C;  Korner-Wilson  Co., 
Raleigh.,  N.  C. 

First  Aid:  Winchester  Surgical  Supply  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Southern 
School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pictures:  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.;  G.  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  38  Lovett 
St.,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Brown-Robertson  Co.,  Inc.,  415  Madison  Ave.,  Gal- 
lery, New  York;  Curtis  &  Cameron,  Coply  Prints,  14  Harcourt  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Elson  Picture  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass.;  Bureau  of  Art  Federation, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Lehman  Pictures  for  History  and  Geography,  Den- 
oyer-Geppert Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Music:  Theodore  Presser,  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Oliver  Ditson 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City;  Coble  Co.,  1216  Coble  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.; 
G.  Schirmer,  3  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York  City;  C.  C.  Birchard,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Thos.  W.  Phillips,  Box  757,  Bessemer,  Mich.;  Clayton  F.  Summy 
Co.,  429  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pennants,  Novelties,  Favors  for  School  Parties:  The  Decorative  Poster  Co., 
Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  Standard  Pennant  Co.,  Big 
Run,  Pa.;  Van  Housen's  Favor  Co.,  81  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Tests:  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Uni.  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C;  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.;  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Books  and  Library  Supplies,  Magazines  at  club  rates:  Library  Bureau,  Main 
and  Ninth  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Gaylord  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Library 
Supplies) ;  Baker-Taylor  Co.,  New  York  City;  John  Wannamaker,  New 
York  City. 

Pins,  Rings,  etc.:  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Eagle  Regalia  Co., 
115  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Aquariums  and  Supplies:  Arthur  Catchpole,  625  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  Belto  Aquarium,  2141  Crescent  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr. 
W.  S.  O'Brien,  Independence  Nurseries  Co.,  Independence,  Ohio. 

Plays:  Stewart-Kidd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Old  Tower  Press,  Ltd.,  59  E.  Adams 
St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  111.;  Edgar 
S.  Werner  &  Co.,  11  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City;  Sheridan  Teachers 
Supply  Co.,  Greenwood,  S.  C;  T.  S.  Dennison  Co.,  624  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.,  Dept.  58;  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  452  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  N.  C.  Dramatic  Association,  Extension  Bureau,  U.  N.  C, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Samuel  French,  New  York  City;  Clayton  F.  Summy, 
Plays  and  Pageants,  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Paine  Publishing 
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Co.,  15  E.  Fourth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  41  Winter  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  David  C.  Cook,  Elgin,  111.;  Play  Production  for  Amateurs 
(50c),  Extension  Bureau,  U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Coordinate  Paper  for  Mathematics  Teachers:  Keuffel  and  Esser  Co.,  127 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  complete  equipment  for  all  high  school  rooms  consult  Strayer-Engelhardt 
Inventory  Book  for  High  Schools,  C.  F.  Williams  and  Son,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


North  Carolina  Nurseries: 


Name 

Address 

Acres 

Specialties 

.. 

Altinrma  Nursery     

__. Highlands   

6 

Ornamental 

Audubon  Nursery     

Wilmington  tx-z. 

...  Z5 

_  Ornamental 

R  oxnlipl 

 l-VKJAKJkJyJX   

Ornamental 

Rpadlp  Nnr^prv    C!  D 

L  J     CI  V 1 1  Vj      11  LtA  OC1  J  ,      V-'.  X-/.  

— Biltmore   

1  K 

Ornamental 

Ronton  Niirsprv 

uuoluii    ii  iai  ' ' v> i  ty   

— Cana     

Apple 

Rnnip    W  F> 

-IvlOCKSVllie  ix-6 

Annlp   0  vi  H  Ppnpli 

-  1  1  (1  }l  1 C    clllll     X  V3CH_  11 

Roliol^  Nnr^prv   TVTr^   A  E 

1  *  Ul  H/IL     I^UIOCI  J)     i.YJ.10.     n .     J.  .  

— Conover  -          -  . 

Privet 

Bolick  Plant  Farm 

— Conover  ...   

Privet 

Rritinn    Rnhprt  S 

— Asheville   

91/ 

—  &72 

v  7 1  1 1 11  111  tr  11  L  cl  L 

±>OSt,    J.  M  

-Newton   

Peach 

Burgess,  Thos.  S  

-Sou.  Pines   

.  Ornamental 

f^.nvnlinn   TMn rcspw 

V  -  CI  1  Willi  CI     j-  \  U.  1  uul  J   

— Hi.   r  lat  xtOCK 

9 

Annlp  fliifl  Granp 

Clan  dor  T)pvplor>iTipnt  Pn 

V    CI.  1 1  VI  V  1 1      JJC  V  C1ULI111C11 1     V -  V / .  

—  Candor   

Peach  and  Apple 

Onvnlinf)    XTn  rQpriPc: 

VvCL  1  l J  i  1 1 1  cc    IN  u.1  oci  ltro  - 

-Burlington   

Apple 

Catawba  Gonntv  Nnr^prv 

v .  1 1 1 cc  vv  yjcxj    \juuiiij     J.1  hi  oci  ty  

— iNewion  xt-o  

...  16 

General 

Chatham  Nursery   

-  Siler  City  R-4  __ 

...  214 

.General 

f^Ti  prnlrpp    Trirlinn  RpaQyvotirm 

IjllCI  Ulvcc     -LIH-llclll     XlcoCl  VctLlUll 

-Cherokee   

A  3/ 

—  4%- 

-  V  1  V - 1 1 13 1  ctl 

(~1nfic:tj}l   Rlnirt  fftptirm 

vjuaoiai    i  i (i  ill   ki  in  L i u ii  

—  wniara    . 

Granps  ami  Rnlbs 

-  v  J 1  a^/co    aiiu    xj  hi  uo 

Coblp   L  G 

— Kimesville   

Peach 

foffpv  W  Ti 

-Sands    . 

Apple 

Pnn  t  i  n  pn  t  si  1    PMpnt  C*n 

V;U111111C11LCH      X   l(Ull  \J\J,  

-  lYiitren   

i  6 

General 

Pravtnn  TVT 

-Biltmore   

15 

OrTin  m  pn  t  ?5 1 

Croom  J.  P.  &  Bro. 

-Magnolia   

_  Bulbs 

f!rowpll^  Plant  TTarm 

Vjl  W  VV  CllO     1    JtUH      JL'  dl  JJ.1  .     

-Concord   

Ornamental 

f^n  m  V*pt*1  n  n  r\    IV  n  rcovi  nc 

let  1111    IN  U.1  ocl  Irjo    

Marston   

O  A 

(T-pri  prn  1 

VI  1.  1 1 V "  1  ctl 

i  J  CX  V  1C      ll  Ul  OC1  v   _  

- Mocksville  .- 

1  A1/ 

(^.pripvo  1 

Ti Pii  t n n    "NT n  rcarioa 

-Vass  R-l  

1  A 
1U 

Ovn  a m pn  t n  1 

V/l  lUllUClllCll 

Ellis    A  T 

-Clayton   

F!7p]l    V  Ti 

TTT  T_  *  J.  J.  •  _  „ 

-Whittier   

FYrmt    "Rnht  T 

-Charlotte   

Ot*ti  am  pit  In  1 

Fullbright  M  S 

— lNewton  xt-i  

Peach 

Gardens  of  the  Blue  Ridged- 

Pineola   

20  - 

^  Ornamental 

Garden  Spot  Nursery  

La  Grange   

2  - 

General 

Globe  Plant  Co  

-Liberty   

4 

.  Strawberry 

Greensboro  Nurseries   

-Greensboro  R-2  - 

..  21  - 

. General 

Griffin,  John   

High  Point   

.  Ornamental 

Hamburg  Nurseries   

— Weaverville 

-  1%~ 

Apple  and  Peach 

Hardy  Evergreen  Gardens  

-Old  Fort,  R-l  

5  - 

.  Ornamental 

Hayes,  Edward  G  

-Charlotte   

.  Ornamental 

Hendersonville  Nurseries   

-Hendersonville  . 

.  Ornamental 

Highland  Farm  &  Nursery  

-Concord  R-4   

2  - 

General 

Hill's  Nursery   

—Highlands   

.  Ornamental 

Holly  Tree  Nursery  

—Sou.  Pines   

3  . 

Ornamental 

Howard-Hickory  Nursery  Co. 

—Hickory   

65  - 

-  General 

Houck,  Jno.  M  

—Marion   

General 

Intermountain  Nursery   

-Old  Fort   

Apple  and  Peach 

Killian  Nursery,  The  

—Newton   

13  - 

-  General 

Lenoir  Nursery   

—La  Grange   

General 

Laurel  Park  Nursery   

—Hendersonville  . 

4  . 

Ornamental 
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Name 

Address 

Acres 

Specialties 

Lindley,  J.  Van,  Nur.,  Co  

 Pomona   

257 

..  General 

TYTanlp   flrnvp   Nursprv  Co 

Kimesville 

4 

fjpnprfl  1 

--   VJC11C1  Ctl 

Mecklenburg  Nurseries   

 cnariotte  ±i-i   

7 

-  Ornamental 

TVTi  c\  r\  1  pm  r»n  r>  t  f^nrrlpnc: 

Asheville 

Orn  n  mpnta  1 

—   V-/1  IICIIIICIIICIX 

Millpr  Plant  Co 

Hickory  R-3 

5 

Stra  whprrv 

u  li  a  *v  uci  i  j 

Montgomery  Nursery 

Candor 

18 

General 

Morris  C  B 

Colerain 

Apple 

TVTiilli4?    John  Wi 

Marshville  R-2 

Apple 

Newson  L  E 

Lucama 

Apple  and  Peach 

Npwton  Nnrsprv  Co 

iicvy  luii    11  ui  oci  j     v_> v/.  

Newton  R-l 

6 

General 

North  State  Nurseries 

Julian 

7 

General 

Oaksley  Nurseries 

Asheville 

8 

Ornamental 

-  l1/^ 

..  Apple  and  Pear 

Piedmont  Nursery    . 

 Kimesville  R-l  - 

1  A 

—  General 

Pinehurst  Nurseries 

 Pinehurst   

3 

Ornamental 

Ponshurt  Greenhouses 

....Asheville  R-5   

Ornamental 

Reynolds  Nursery  Co. 

...Winston  R-2   

-  7y4 

..General 

Reynolds   L  A 

....  .Winston  R-l   

5  . 

Ornamental 

Roberts,  J  K. 

 Biltmore   

2 

_-  Ornamental 

Shepard,  William 

N.  Wilkesboro 

lVo 

-  Apple  and  Pear 

Sinclair  Nursery  Co 

Hendersonville  R-3    4  . 

-Apple 

Spoon  Brothers  Nursery 

 Burlington   

3  . 

General 

Snrine-  Honp  Nnrsprv  Co 

Spring  Hope  R-3.. 

Apple 

Tinga  Nursery  &  Truck  Farm 

 Castle  Hayne   

2  . 

Ornamental 

Throneburg   F  M 

 Newton,  R-l   

2  . 

-.  Grapes  and  Straw- 

berry 

Valdesian  Nursery   

 Bostic   

-  General 

v  diitjy  iMuoiv  in  ui  otji  y  

 Cary   

.-  General 

W.  Asheville  Nursery  Co. 

......Asheville,  R-3   

3  . 

...Ornamental 

Western,  N.  C.  Nursery  Co 

 Stecoah   

10  . 

.General 

Yadkin  Nursery   

......Star   

-  5V2 

.General 

Young,  Robert  C  

 Greensboro   

10  . 

.Ornamental 

For  detailed  suggestions 

relative  to  beautification 

of  school  grounds 

consult: 

Educational  Publication  No. 

95,  "Arbor  and  Bird 

Day 

Program,"  State  De- 

partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  Director  Division  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.    HIGH  SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS— 

Records.  A  right  reliable  index  of  an  efficient  high  school  is  a  record 
system  which  is  adequate,  accurate,  complete,  and  legible.  In  order  to 
stimulate  such  a  condition  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
printed  and  distributes  through  the  county  superintendents  a  sufficient 
number  of  high  school  registers  and  high  school  pupil's  permanent  record 
cards  for  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  securing  these 
records  and  keeping  them  properly  is  quite  obvious  when  one  considers  the 
vast  expenditure  for  schools  and  the  need  for  proper  classification  and 
direction  of  the  pupils. 

Reports.  There  are  two  reports  which  should  be  made  each  year  to  the 
State  High  School  Supervisor — the  Preliminary  report,  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted when  request  is  made  promptly  after  the  opening  of  school,  and  the 
Annual  report,  to  be  made  immediately  after  the  close  of  school.  The 
Annual  report  should  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  two  copies  being  submitted 
to  the  superintendent,  one  of  which  to  be  approved  and  forwarded  to  the 
State  High  School  Supervisor,  and  one  copy  kept  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
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for  reference.  No  school  can  be  rated  properly  until  the  Annual  report  is 
submitted. 

Filing  Cabinet.  There  should  be  provided  in  each  high  school  a  filing 
cabinet  for  the  safe-keeping  of  records.  It  is  an  indispensible  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  principal's  office.  A  cabinet  especially  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  systems,  except  the  larger  ones,  contains  the  following  units: 

Two  5x8  units — one  each  for  high  school  and  elementary  school 
permanent  record  cards. 

One  10x4^  unit — for  folder  papers,  documents,  envelopes,  and 
duplicate  Monthly,  Annual,  and  Preliminary  reports. 

Two  4x6  units — one  for  census  cards  (active  and  reserve),  the 
other  for  high  school  pupil  registration  and  daily  schedule  cards. 

One  or  two  9x12  units — for  correspondence  and  folders  for  various 
school  subjects  and  activities  such  as  the  following:  Achievement 
Tests,  Agriculture,  Arithmetic,  Assembly,  Athletics,  Attendance,  Bas- 
ketball, Bills,  Bulletin  Board,  Building  Standards,  Certificates  of 
Teachers,  Chemistry,  College  Entrance  Requirements,  Commencement, 
Committees  of  Faculty,  Contracts  of  Teachers,  County  Superintendent, 
Daily  Schedules,  Debate,  Declamations,  Dramatics,  Elementary  School, 
English,  Equipment,  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Failures,  French, 
Grounds,  Health,  History,  Intelligence  Tests,  Inventory,  Janitor,  Latin, 
Library,  Magazines,  Maps,  Mathematics,  Music,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, Pictures,  Playground  Apparatus,  Publicity,  Publishers,  Re- 
ceipts, Record  Forms,  Registration  of  Pupils,  Science,  Special  Days' 
Observance,  State  Department,  Supervision,  Teachers'  Credentials, 
Trucks. 

F.  VISUAL  EDUCATION. — Not  only  do  visual  aids  in  instruction  condi- 
tion the  degree  of  learning  that  takes  place  but  the  amount  retained  as 
well.  Everywhere  school  people  are  giving  increased  attention  to  this 
matter.  It  is  well  that  they  should,  because  all  of  the  sciences,  both  social 
and  natural,  when  presented  thus  graphically  will  stimulate  in  the  pupil 
greater  interest  and  effort. 

The  Visual  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  prepared  to  render  assistance  in  four  ways,  namely: 

1.  By  providing  films  of  a  general  educational  nature  for  com- 
munity gatherings. 

2.  By  providing  for  classroom  work  in  History  and  Science, 
stereoscopic  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  film  slides. 

3.  By  securing  from  manufacturers  discounts  of  10  to  30  per  cent 
on  approved  moving  picture  machines  and  other  projection  equipment. 

4.  By  installing  the  machines  without  charge,  training  the  oper- 
ator and  rendering  other  assistance  when  it  is  needed,  either  through 
correspondence  or  in  person. 

All  of  the  films,  slides,  and  pictures  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  except 
for  cost  of  transportation  both  ways.  At  present  2,000  reels  of  a  general 
educational  nature  are  available.  For  classroom  purposes  there  may  be  had 
over  1,000  lantern  slides,  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  film  slides  covering  such 
subjects  as  Transportation,  National  Parks,  Industries,  and  General  Science. 
Although  the  Division  of  Visual  Education  is  amply  able  to  supply  all  schools 
with  reels  of  a  general  nature,  its  supply  of  slides  for  classroom  purposes 
is  rather  limited.  Individual  schools  can  buy  an  adequate  supply,  however, 
for  around  $200.  Map  slides  in  either  the  Political,  Physical  or  Blackboard- 
Outline  series  may  be  had  for  around  $1.95  each. 
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The  cost  of  equipment  for  visual  education  in  the  average  school  would 
he,  approximately,  $265  for  moving  picture  machine,  $90  for  stereoptican 
machine  (to  be  used  in  classroom  work),  and  such  an  additional  amount  for 
slides  as  is  necessary: 

For  particulars  consult: 
Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson,  Director  Visual  Education,  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dorris,  Visual  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools,  1928,  Ginn  and  Co.,  New 
York  City.    Cost,  $2.00. 

8.  Building 

In  order  for  a  school  to  meet  the  requirements  for  accredited  rating  there 
must  be  an  adequate,  sanitary  building.  The  minimum  standard  as  to 
rooms  is  as  follows: 

A  number  of  regulation-size  classrooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
classes  without  congestion,  separate  rooms  sufficiently  large  for  library, 
laboratory,  principal's  office,  and  an  auditorium.  In  addition,  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  separate  rooms  for  vocational  work  and  teachers'  rest  room. 

All  buildings  should  be  heated  with  steam  and  have  running  water. 
Above  all  else,  rooms  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  respect  to  toilets. 

For  detailed  standards  for  buildings  and  service  systems,  consult  the 
bibliography  on  page  44. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina: 
Group  I — Class  AA,  Class  A,  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  A,  and  Class  B. 

(Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.) 
Note.    Every  teacher  employed  in  a  standard  high  school  must  hold  a 
high  school  teacher's  certificate. 

The  standards  of  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Standard  High  Schools 

Group  I — Class  AA. 

1.  A  four-year  course  of  study  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — twelve  teachers  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  standard  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  at  least  1,000  volumes  of  distinctively  high  school  grade. 

8.  Required  number  of  maps,  charts,  and  other  equipment. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  315  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Grout)  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — six  whole  time  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  135  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 
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Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 

a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  75  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of  voca- 

tional subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  75  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Group  II — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

9.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 


Non-Standard  High  Schools 

The  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade  should  be  classified.  The 
work  in  a  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  definitely  estimated 
just  what  amount  of  credit  a  pupil  is  entitled  to  for  the  work  he  has  com- 
pleted. There  are  three  classes  of  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade. 
These  constitute  what  will  be  known  as  Group  III  Schools,  Classes  A,  B, 
and  C. 

Group  III — Class  A. 

This  is  a  three-teacher,  non-standard  high  school. 

A  high  school  may  have  three  whole-time  teachers,  offer  four  years  of 
work,  and  have  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  but  not  be  rated  as  a  standard 
school  because  certain  requirements  have  not  been  met.  Such  a  school  is 
called  a  three-teacher  non-standard  school.  In  such  a  school  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth,  of  course,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  standard  or 
accredited  school. 

Group  III — Class  B. 

1.  Three  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school;   that  is,  the 

work  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  or  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  Two  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 
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5.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  General  Science,  Biology, 

and  Geography. 

6.  A  library  of  not  less  than  200  volumes. 

7.  Twelve  units  of  work  completed. 

8.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty-five  pupils. 

Group  III — Class  C. 

1.  Two  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school;  that  is,  the  work 

of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  first  and  second  years  of  high 
school.  • 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  One  whole-time  teacher  holding  proper  certificate. 

5.  Eight  units  of  work  completed. 

6.  Library  of  100  volumes. 

7.  Twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  colleges  in  the  State  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  credits  or  units 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  colleges  have  agreed,  however,  to 
grant  the  following  credits  for  work  done  in  high  school  toward  meeting 
college  entrance  requirements: 

Units  Units 


English    4 

Social  Science,  including 

History  and  Civics    4 

Mathematics    4 

Greek    3 

Latin    4.7 

French    3 

German    3 

Spanish    2 

Botany    .5  or  1 

Chemistry    .5  or  1 

Physics    .5  or  1 

Physiology    .5 

Zoology    .5  or  1 


General  Science    .5  or  1 

Physiography    .5  or  1 

Drawing    1 

Commercial  Geography    .5 

Vocational  Agriculture    2 

Bookkeeping    1 

Commercial  Arithmetic    1 

Stenography    1 

Manual  Training    2 

Home  Economics    2 

Bible    2 

Music   :   2 

Expression    .5 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  college  credits  that  a  unit  of 
work  is  120  clock  hours.  A  subject  may  be  given  an  entrance  credit  of  one 
unit  if  the  course  is  pursued  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  five  days  to  the 
week,  with  recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  same 
credit  may  be  secured  for  a  thirty-six  weeks'  term  with  forty-minute  recita- 
tion periods.  If  a  student  knows  what  college  he  expects  to  enter,  he  should 
plan  his  course  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  institution. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  two  bases  for  admission  to  college — gradua- 
tion from  an  accredited  high  school  or  a  passing  grade  on  the  college 
entrance  examination.  This  examination  may  be  taken  by  graduates  of 
non-standard  high  schools,  either  at  the  county  superintendent's  office  the 
first  week  in  June,  or  at  the  college  concerned  on  registration  day.  The 
subjects  covered  in  the  examination  are:  English,  Mathematics,  (Algebra 
and  Geometry),  History  (General  and  American),  Science,  and  either  Latin 
or  French. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  EXAMINATION 

Each  spring  around  the  middle  of  February  the  State  High  School  Super- 
visor, cooperating  with  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  gives  to  all 
seniors  in  the  State  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Senior  Examination. 
All  seniors  whatsoever  take  it — public  and  private,  white  and  colored,  urban 
and  rural.  Although  the  chief  purpose  in  giving  the  examination  relates  to 
homogeneous  .grouping  in  college,  its  results  can  be  used  advantageously 
by  the  principal  as  an  aid  in  supervision  and  guidance.  The  response  of 
virtually  all  the  principals  in  this  enterprise  has  been  intelligent  and 
whole-hearted,  and  the  results  should  be  beneficial. 

SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  State  to  operate  summer  high  schools, 
the  sort  of  school  which  is  run  over  and  above  the  regular  session  of  eight 
or  nine  months  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  conditions.  Where  such 
a  school  is  operated  the  work  should  be  organized  according  to  the  following 
acceptable  standards,  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  credit  may  be  given: 

Credit  for  new  work,.  A  unit's  credit  for  new  work  in  summer  school 
should  be  given  on  a  basis  of  120  clock  hours  of  recitation  work,  the  same  as 
in  regular  session.  If  a  student  takes  one  subject  for  6  weeks,  5  days  per 
week,  4  hours  per  day  (2  hours  each  of  recitation  and  supervised  study), 
one  unit's  credit  may  be  given.  Credit  for  a  subject  on  which  both  semesters 
were  failed  should  be  given  on  the  same  basis  as  for  new  work. 

Credit  for  make-up  work.  In  case  a  pupil  has  failed  only  one  semester  of 
a  subject,  he  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  deficiency  on  a  basis  of  30 
recitation  hours'  worK  per  half  unit  of  credit.  A  normal  pupil  should 
be  able  to  secure  credit  for  half-units  in  two  subjects  in  a  six-weeks'  session. 
Specifically,  if  a  pupil  takes  one  subject  for  six  weeks,  5  days  per  week,  one 
hour  per  day,  one-half  of  a  unit's  credit  may  be  given.  In  one  summer  term 
pupils  should  be  allowed  to  take  only  one  new  subject  or  two  make-up 
subjects. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

1.  Reports.  No  school  shall  be  considered  for  accrediting  unless  the 
regular  annual  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose  shall  have  been  filled  out 
and  placed  on  file  with  the  State  High  School  Inspector.  New  schools  must 
submit  evidence  of  application  for  membership  (e.g.  a  resolution)  by  the 
local  board  of  education  or  school  trustees.  These  reports  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspector  by  October  15. 

2.  Classification.  In  order  for  a  school  to  qualify  for  membership  in 
the  Association  it  must  be  in  the  Group  I  classification  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Dues.    Payment  of  annual  dues  of  $10. 

4.  Organization.  In  order  to  be  accredited  a  school  must  require  for 
graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  study  em- 
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bracing  sixteen  units  as  denned  by  this  Association.  A  unit  course  of  study 
in  a  secondary  school  is  defined  as  a  course  constituting  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work,  covering  an  academic  year  of  not  less  than 
175  days,  during  which  the  school  is  actually  in  session,  exclusive  of  holi- 
days. This  shall  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
120  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two  hours  of  shop  or  laboratory 
work  being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work.  More  than 
twenty  periods  per  week  of  academic  subjects  or  twenty-five  periods  including 
vocational  subjects,  exclusive  of  choral  music  and  physical  training,  should 
not  be  permitted  except  in  cases  of  pupils  who  have  demonstrated  superior 
ability  through  previous  scholastic  achievement,  which  group  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

5.  Pupil-teacher'  ratio,  a.  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  number  enrolled  in  each  class, 
even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements  will  be 
rejected.    The  Association  recognizes  thirty  as  maximum. 

b.  The  enrollment  in  no  class  should  exceed  30  pupils,  as  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  is  thereby  impaired. 

6.  Teachers,  a.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  required  of  the 
faculty  of  any  accredited  secondary  school  on  the  Southern  list  is  that 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  including  the 
superintendent,  principal,  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  Agriculture,  and 
Home  Economics,  shall  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  approved 
by  the  Association.  Teachers  should  have  had  professional  training  or  at 
least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching.  (Professional  training  includes 
courses  in  psychology,  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  history  of  educa- 
tion, observation  and  directed  teaching,  tests  and  measurements,  etc.)  After 
September  1,  1927,  beginning  teachers  and  principals  must  have  had  12 
semester  hours  in  professional  training.  Beginning  teachers  (1928  and 
thereafter)  are  required  to  have  at  least  three  years  of  college  training  above 
high  school  graduation.  (A  semester  hour  is  based  on  not  less  than  15 
hours  of  standard  classroom  recitation.) 

b.  The  Commission  on  Accreditization  will  decline  to  consider  any  school 
whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction.  When  local  conditions 
warrant  the  introduction  of  courses  such  as  Agriculture,  Manual  Arts,  Home 
Economics,  and  Commercial  subjects,  the  Commission  will  hold  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  and  proper  equipment  must  be  added  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  such  instruction.  Sixteen  daily  recitations  in  high 
school  subjects  taught  by  not  less  than  four  teachers  are  considered  a 
minimum  in  enforcing  this  standard. 

c.  The  maximum  teaching  load  of  any  teacher  shall  be  750  pupil-periods 
per  week  with  not  more  than  six  daily  recitations.  The  Commission  will 
scrutinize  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as  many 
as  six  daily  periods.  In  interpreting  this  standard  in  connection  with 
laboratory  work  in  science  and  in  connection  with  study  room  supervision 
a  double  period  may  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  classroom  exercise 
for  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  provided  that  no  combination  of  such 
work  amounting  to  more  than  thirty-five  periods  a  week  is  required  of  any 
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teacher.  The  minimum  length  of  a  recitation  period  shall  be  forty  minutes 
in  the  clear. 

7.  Program  of  studies.  Work  shall  be  offered  in  English,  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  Languages,  Sciences,  Fine  Arts,  Physical  Education,  and  in  the 
vocational  subjects  also,  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction 
possible. 

8.  Buildings  and  equipment,  a.  The  location  and  construction  of  the 
buildings,  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of 
the  lavatories,  the  corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers. 

b.  The  laboratory  and  school  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  instruction  in  the  courses  taught.  The  school  library  should  have 
500  usable  volumes  exclusive  of  duplicates,  text-books  and  government  pub- 
lications. 

THE  MARKING  SYSTEM 

ITS  PURPOSE. — The  matter  of  improving  the  basis  for  assigning  marks 
is  one  about  which  much  has  been  said  but  little  done.  Marks  should  be 
given  for  three  main  purposes,  namely:  (1)  to  apprise  parent  and  pupil  of 
the  degree  of  progress  made,  (2)  to  furnish  a  basis  for  promotion  and 
honors,  (3)  to  evaluate  success  of  teachers. 

DEFECTS. — If  marks  as  they  are  usually  given  were  valid  and  reliable — 
that  is  if  they  were  to  measure  what  they  are  supposed  to  measure  and 
did  it  consistently  and  accurately,  there  would  be  no  problem  here.  But 
that  day  has  not  arrived.  The  chief  defects  in  the  traditional  practice  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Lack  of  agreement  as  to  ivhat  to  measure.  An  investigation  on  this 
point  reveals  that  out  of  43  teachers  questioned  there  were  49  different  bases 
for  assigning  marks.    Only  two  used  achievement  as  the  sole  basis. 

(2)  Too  finely-graduated  units  of  measure.  Who  can  say  whether  a 
history  paper  justifies  a  grade  of  86  or  87,  or  even  C  plus  or  C  minus? 
Johnson  found  that  the  marks  assigned  a  Chicago  high  school  pupil's  Geom- 
etry paper  by  114  mathematics  teachers  ranged  all  the  way  from  28  to  90. 

(3)  Marks  uniformly  too  high  or  too  low.  Sometimes,  for  political 
reasons  or  on  account  of  sympathy  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  too  many 
A's  whether  they  represent  actual  accomplishment  or  not.  The  median 
scores  on  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Senior  examination  for  a  particu- 
lar high  school  as  compared  with  those  for  the  State  as  a  whole  will  reveal 
to  some  extent  whether  this  is  practiced,  as  will  degree  of  success  in  college 
or  ability  to  cope  with  life  situations. 

Suggestions. 

(1)  At  a  regularly  organized  teachers'  meeting  called  for  this  purpose, 
the  principal  should  clarify  with  his  teachers  what  marks  should  represent; 
that  they  are  an  index  of  only  accomplishment  in  terms  of  the  declared 
purposes  of  each  course.  Such  factors  as  effort,  attitude  toward  teacher, 
conduct,  etc  ,  if  marked  at  all,  should  appear  separate  and  apart  from  the 
the  mark  of  achievement.  In  arriving  at  a  pupil's  mark,  teachers  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  in  terms  of  the  child's  ability  to  use  what  he  has 
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learned.  For  instance,  in  Physics,  has  the  pupil  merely  learned  a  few 
principles  and  how  to  substitute  in  formulas?  or,  is  he  an  independent 
creative  worker,  who  knows  not  only  the  theory  but  how  to  put  it  in 
practice?  This  month  an  eleventh  grade  boy  in  one  of  our  high  schools 
dissected  from  an  abandoned  Ford  sufficient  apparatus  with  which  to  as- 
semble an  outboard  motor  for  his  boat  which  is  now  churning  the  waters 
of  the  Lumbee  River. 

(2)  Set  up  a  scheme  of  symbols  by  which  a  teacher  can  assign  marks 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  percentage  system  of  evaluating  work  should 
be  discouraged  as  should,  also,  the  use  of  plus  and  minus  signs  attached 
to  symbols.  It  is  suggested  that  each  school  follow  one  of  the  marking 
systems  given  below: 

A  equals  Excellent 
B  equals  Good 
C  equals  Fair 
D  equals  Poor 
E  equals  Failure 

X  equals  Incomplete  because  of  necessary  absence 
The  system  above  is  better  adapted  to  the  smaller  schools.    The  one  below 
lends  itself  to  the  larger  systems  where  the  enrollment  is  sufficient  to  assign 
marks  according  to  the  Normal  Probability  curve: 

A  equals  Superior 

B  equals  Above  Average. 

C  equals  Average 

D  equals  Below  Average 

E  equals  Poor  (Failure) 

X  equals  Incomplete  because  of  necessary  absence 

(3)  Insofar  as  it  seems  wise,  distribute  marks  according  to  the  Normal 
Curve  of  Distribution.  Exceptionally  good  classes  or  poor  ones  will  vary 
considerably  sometimes,  but  rarely  ever  over  5  per  cent  from  the  Normal 
distribution. 

In  systems  where  70  is  the  passing  grade  the  following  distribution  is 
suggested : 

A  (93-100),  7% 
B  (85-92  ),  24% 
C  (77-84  ),  38% 
D  (70-76  ),  24% 
E  (  0-69  ),  7% 

(4)  At  the  end  of  each  month  and  semester,  teachers  should  make  sum- 
maries of  marks  for  each  class  showing  the  number  and  percentage  assigned 
to  each  class;  similar  summaries  should  be  made  by  departments,  and  a 
general  summary  for  the  school  as  a  whole.  Whether  the  marks  are  uni- 
formly too  high  or  too  low  can  be  determined  by  objective  tests  which  have 
available  norms.  In  this  connection  each  principal  should  make  use  of  the 
median  scores  by  subjects  which  his  seniors  made  on  the  North  Carolina 
High  School  Senior  Examination  and  other  such  tests.  Success  in  college 
and  in  life  are  other  indexes  of  excellence. 

(5)  After  all,  however  many  statistical  analyses  are  made  of  teachers 
marks,  it  will  be  a  worthless  venture  unless  remedial  measures  are  taken 
early  in  the  year.  At  no  time  should  a  teacher  assign  a  mark  of  failure 
unless  she  knows  all  the  facts  in  the  case  such  as  the  pupil's  health,  home 
conditions  and  home  preparation  and  can  report  definite  steps  which  she 
has  taken  to  avert  it. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  INTELLIGENCE 

TESTS 

There  appears  below  information  concerning  standard  high  school  tests 
in  achievement  and  intelligence.  Although  there  are  others  which  have 
merit,  these  are  recommended  specifically  because  of  their  comparatively 
high  degree  of  reliability,  extensive  use,  and  available  norms.  Virtually 
all  of  them  have  two  or  three  forms  which,  it  is  well  to  remember,  are 
always  of  equal  difficulty. 

If  administered  properly,  these  tests  have  value  as  an  instrument  for: 

1.  Supervision. 

2.  Diagnosis  of  special  difficulties. 

3.  Grading,  promotions,  and  sectioning  of  classes. 

4.  Research. 

5.  Motivation  of  learning. 

Achievement  Tests 

ENGLISH: 

Spelling — (grades  8  to  11).  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales  Standardized  in 
Sentences  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  Briggs  and  Kelley,  gives  the  second 
and  third  thousand  most  common  words  for  the  spelling  vocabulary.  (Sup- 
plements Ayres's  Elementary  school  first  thousand.)  For  examiner:  one 
bulletin  of  title  given  above,  40  cents.  (Scales  not  published  separately.) 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Vocabulary — (grades  8  to  11.)  Thorndike  Test  of  Word  Knowledge. 
Forms  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Each  form  $1.50  per  100,  including  Manual  of  Direc- 
tions. Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Composition — (grades  8  to  11).  Hudleson  English  Composition  Scales. 
25  cents  net  per  copy.  Directions  are  included.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

Reading — (grades  8  to  11).  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  3, 
Forms  A  and  B.  Each  form  with  key  and  Class  Record  Sheet.  $1.00  per 
package  of  25.  Specimen  set,  45  cents.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

MATHEMATICS: 

Arithmetic — (grade  8).  Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals.  Forms 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Each  form  60c  per  100,  including  Direction  Sheet.  Sample 
set  20c.    World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Algebra — (for  pupils  who  have  had  one  year).  Hotz  First- Year  Algebra 
Scales.  For  pupil:  One  copy  of  each  scale  selected,  each  scale  70c  per  100, 
except  Graph  Scale  which  is  $1.25  per  100.  For  examiner:  one  copy  of 
Manual  of  Directions  for  First-Year  Algebra  Scales,  75c.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Geometry.  Schorling-Sanford  Plane  Geometry  Test.  For  pupil:  Test 
Booklet,  $7.00  per  100.  Specimen  set,  10c.  For  examiner:  One  Manual  of 
Directions  and  set  of  stencils,  50c.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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HISTORY: 

American.  Van  Wagenen  American  History  Scales,  Information  Scales 
— 3  $2.00  per  100,  including  Directions,  Key,  and  Record  Sheet.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Civics.  Brown-Woody  Civics  Test.  Form  A,  $1.30  per  package  of  25, 
with  Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  and  Class  Record;  Specimen  Set,  15c.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

SCIENCE: 

General  Science — (grade  8).  Ruch-Popenoe  General  Science  Test,  Forms 
A  and  B,  each  $1.39  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key, 
Percentile  Graph,  and  Class  Record.  Specimen  set,  20c.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Biology — (grade  9).  Ruch-Cossmann  Biology  Test.  Forms  A  and  B, 
each  $1.30  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  and 
Class  Record.    Specimen  set,  20c.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Physics — (grade  11).  Iowa  Physics  Test:  Series  A  (Mechanics),  B 
(Heat),  and  C  (Electricity  and  Magnetism).  Forms  1  and  2  for  each  series. 
Each  form  50c  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions  and  Class 
Record.    Specimen  set,  15c.    Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Chemistry — (grade  10).  Powers  General  Chemistry  Test.  Forms  A 
and  B,  each  $1.10  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key, 
and  Class  Record.    Specimen  set,  20c.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE: 

French — (for  students  in  first-  or  second-year  French) :  American  Council 
Beta  French  Test.  Forms  A  and  B,  each  $1.30  per  package  of  25,  including 
Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  Class  Record.  Specimen  set,  25c.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Latin.  Orleans-Solomon  Latin  Prognosis  Test.  $1.30  per  package  of  25, 
including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  and  Class  Record.  Specimen  set,  15c. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

White  Latin  Test.  (Achievement.  Applicable  in  grades  8-11).  Forms  A 
and  B,  each  $1.20  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key, 
and  Class  Record.   Specimen  set,  20c.   World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

COMPOSITE  EXAMINATION:  (grade  8).  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
— Advanced  Examination,  by  Kelley,  Ruch,  and  Terman.  Comprises  a  bat- 
tery of  achievement  tests  designed  to  measure  very  thoroughly  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  science  informa- 
tion, history,  literature  and  language  usage  covered  in  grades  4-8.  Forms 
A  and  B.  $1.90  per  package  of  25,  including  Key  and  Class  Record.  Manual 
of  Directions  printed  separately  (64  pages),  30c.  Specimen  set,  60c.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Intelligence  Tests 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  (Grades  8-11.)  Forms  A  and 
B,  each  $1.20  per  package  of  25,  including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  and 
Class  Record.    Specimen  set,  15c.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Otis  Self-Administered  Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  Intermediate  Exam- 
ination. (Grades  S  and  9.)  Forms  A  and  B,  each  80c  per  package  of  25, 
including  Manual  of  Directions,  Key,  Interpretation  Chart,  Percentile  Graph, 
and  Class  Record.   Specimen  set,  30c.   World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

DEFINITION.  The  term  "Extra-Curricular  Activities"  is  used  here  to 
represent  those  informal  activities  of  pupils  not  cared  for  by  the  regular 
high  school  subjects  but  which,  none  the  less,  contribute  definitely  toward 
the  seven  recognized  objectives  of  secondary  education.  For  instance,  ath- 
letics can  be  made  to  transfer  to  health,  assemblies  to  ethical  character, 
and  dramatics  or  clubs  to  worthy  use  of  leisure.  The  word  "Extra-Curric- 
ular" coupled  with  more  or  less  haphazard  organization  and  hollow  content, 
in  some  instances,  has  provoked  adverse  criticism.  But  if  organized  and 
administered  properly  this  phase  of  school  work  will  conduce  toward  a  good 
school  spirit  and  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in  citizenship. 

ORGANIZATION.  Suggestions  regarding  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  an  extra-curricular  activities  program  follow: 

1.  Extra-curricular  activities  should  be  provided  for  in  the  regular  daily 
schedule.  In  a  seven  45-minute  period  day  some  have  found  it  well  to 
devote  one  period  throughout  the  Week  to  this  purpose.  A  typical  program 
is  this:  Monday — home  room  exercises;  Tuesday  and  Friday — assembly; 
Wednesday — all  clubs  (i.e.,  Dramatics,  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers);  Thurs- 
day— physical  education. 

2.  Each  activity  should  be  sponsored  and  directed  by  a  teacher. 

3.  The  type  of  organization  should  be  adapted  to  the  school.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  small  schools  to  undertake  too  extensive  a  program. 

4.  Pupil  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  should  be  directed  so 
as  to  prevent  neglect  of  other  equally  important  activities  or  pursuit  of 
studies. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  employed  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
direct  some  extra-curricular  activity  in  addition  to  their  regular  classroom 
work. 

6.  Night  meetings,  often  the  case  in  dramatics,  should  be  avoided. 

7.  Unit  credit  for  extra-curricular  activities,  if  given  at  all,  should  be 
in  excess  of  the  sixteen  basic  units  required  for  graduation. 

8.  Instead  of  crowding  cantatas,  plays,  exhibits,  recitals  and  other  activ- 
ities into  a  solid  week  of  Commencement,  it  is  much  better  to  scatter  them 
along  in  spring,  avoiding  the  final  rush  and  despair. 

9.  For  detailed  suggestions  relative  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  of  extra-curricular  activities,  see  one  of  the  books  on 
this  subject  listed  in  the  professional  bibliography  on  page  43. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Home  Room.  It  is  well  to  devote  at  least  one  period  a  week  to  home 
room  programs.  The  home  room  should  be  the  basis  for  guidance  and  pupil 
representation.  It  should  have  a  class  organization.  Typical  topics  for 
programs  during  the  first  semester  follow:  How  to  Study,  Course  of  Study, 
How  Can  We  Improve  Our  School,  Protection  of  Property,  Duties  to  Com- 
rades, Duties  to  Self,  Duties  to  School  at  Large,  Health,  Manners  and 
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Courtesy,  Dress,  Leadership,  Facts  about  Occupations,  What  Am  I  Getting 
Out  of  School,  Loyalty,  Making  Vacation  Profitable  as  Well  as  Pleasant. 

Assembly.  In  every  school  there  should  be  an  assembly.  It  is  better  for 
the  programs  to  feature  pupil  activity,  especially  in  groups,  than  for  the 
principal  to  consume  the  entire  time  allotted  in  the  traditional  formal  type  of 
"chapel"  exercise.  Programs  by  grades  with  an  award  for  the  one  rendering 
the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  exercise  is  a  good  idea.  Except  in  very 
small  systems,  it  is  better  to  have  assembly  only  twice  a  week,  allowing  as 
much  as  30  to  40  minutes  for  the  program  than  to  have  it  daily  in  15-minute 
periods. 

Special  Day  Programs 


The  following  days  should  be  appropriately  observed  in  all  schools: 


October 

Fire  Prevention  Day. 

October 

12 

Columbus  Day. 

October 

31 

Hallowe'en. 

November 

1 

to  March 

1 

Arbor,  Bird,  and  Tree  Days. 

November 

American  Education  Week. 

November 

11 

Armistice  Day. 

November 

Children's  Book  Week. 

November 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

December 

Christmas  observance  on  an  appropriate  day  before 

the  holidays. 

January 

1 

New  Year's  Day. 

January 

Thrift  Day. 

January 

17 

Birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

January 

19 

Birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

January 

28 

Birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

January 

Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day. 

February 

Better  English  Week. 

February 

12 

Birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

February 

14 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 

February 

National  Week  of  Song. 

February 

22 

Washington's  Birthday. 

February 

27 

Birthday  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

March 

17 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 

April 

Easter. 

Source  of  Materials  for  Special  Days 

Fire  Prevention: 

State  Department  of  Insurance,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Armistice  Day: 

American  Junior  Red  Cross,  17th  D-E  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Legion,  Local  Post. 

Arbor  Day: 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society,  Inc.,  2740  Oliver  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

American  Tree  Association,  1214  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children's  Book  Week: 

Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Association  Book  Publishers,  25  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Children's  Book  Week  Committee,  334  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals: 

American  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  50  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Thrift  : 

Society  for  Thrift,  9  East  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Education  Week: 

Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Industrial  Arts  Co-operative  Service,  Inc.,  1256  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

American  Legion,  Local  Post. 
Other  Helpful  References : 

The  Year  Book,  1926-1927.    F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Festivals  and  Plays,  Chubb.    Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Great  Stories  of  Great  Holidays,   Olcott.     Houghton-Mifflin   and  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Morning  Exercises  for  All  the  Year,  Sindelar.    The  Beckeley  and  Cardy 

Co.,  17  E.  23rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Year's  Entertainment,  McSee.    Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  N.  Y. 
Stories  to  Tell  Children,  Bryant.    Houghton-Mifflin  and  Co.,  2  Park  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  books  by  the  following  authors  will  be  found  helpful:  Bailey, 
Richards,  Coe,  Smith,  Long,  Lindsay,  Stockard  and  Essenwein,  Wiggins, 
Shedlock,  Mabie. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  supplies  the 
following  bulletins  which  will  aid  in  special  day  programs.  They  may  be 
secured  from  your  County  Superintendent's  office: 

North  Carolina  Day. 

Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day. 

Arbor,  Bird,  and  Tree  Day. 

Armistice  Day. 

Washington,  Lee,  Lincoln  and  Jackson  Birthdays. 
American  Education  Week. 

Clubs 

There  are  clubs  which  every  school  should  have.  Some  of  these  are  Glee 
Clubs,  Orchestra,  Debate,  and  Dramatics.  In  a  number  of  schools  there 
are  others,  such  as  Hi  Y,  Boy  Scouts,  Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers.  If  a  school 
wishes  to  organize  more  than  these  it  should  guard  against  the  all-too- 
prevalent  weakness  of  having  too  many  clubs  which  exist  in  name  only. 
There  follows  a  list  of  clubs  and  source  materials  for  each. 

Health  Clubs: 

State  Tuberculosis  Association,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
American  Red  Cross,  Local  Chapter. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Your  County  Department  of  Health. 

Modern  Health  Crusade,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Many  pamphlets  for  sale  on  subject  for  just  few  cents.) 
American  Medical  Association,  535  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
State  Elementary  Course  of  Study,  pp.  513-515. 
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Citizenship  Clubs: 

Character-Education  Institution,  Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
American  Junior  Red  Cross,  17th  and  E.  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scout  Clubs: 

Boy  Scout  Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Parent-Teacher  Association: 

State  President — Mrs.  Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Art: 

a.  State  Picture  Appreciation  Contest — 

1.  Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Miss  Mamie  Marlin,  State  Chairman  Art  Appreciation  Organiza- 

tion, Woman's  Club,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

b.  Books — 

1.  Parsons,  Interior  Decoration.    Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  Izor,  Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning.    Mentzer-Bush  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Dramatics  : 

Information  may  be  obtained  from: 

Division  of  Extension  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Division  of  Extension  Work,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Music  : 

a.  State  Contests — 

1.  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph,  Woman's  Club,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  Dr.  Wade  Brown,  Music  Department,  North  Carolina  College  for 

Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

b.  Bulletin  No.  49,  Music  in  Secondary  Schools.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 

tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Young  Tar  Heel  Farmers: 

Mr.  Roy  H.  Thomas,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Debate: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  Division  of  Extension,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

(Consult  bibliography  on  debate  in  one  of  the  Extra-curricular  activities 
books  listed  on  page  43.) 

Athletics: 

Information: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  Division  of  Extension,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Phillips,  President  Girls  Athletic  Association  of  North 
Carolina,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

"Physical  Education  in  the  High  School,"  Educational  Publication 
No.  104,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
This  bulletin  may  be  secured  from  your  superintendent. 
Bowen  &  Mitchell — The  Practice  of  Organized  Play.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

New  York  City. 
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Staley — Games,  Contests,  and  Relays.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Forbush  &  Allen — The  Book  of  Games.    The   John    C.   Winston  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mitchell — Intramural  Athletics.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Physical  Education  Pamphlet  of  National  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  all  high  schools  the  physical  education  program  should  emphasize  the 
participation  of  all  rather  than  intensive  training  for  the  few,  and  devote 
more  attention  to  intra-mural  athletics. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

The  growth  of  an  individual  in  the  teaching  profession  is  determined  to 
a  large  extent  by  his  professional  reading.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
for  each  principal  to  devote  of  his  first  teachers'  meetings  to  the  topic  of 
professional  growth  and  effect  an  organization  whereby  he  and  his  teachers 
could  pool  in  one  section  of  the  library  their  best  books  on  education  and 
order  collectively  such  periodicals  and  additional  books  as  would  most 
likely  contribute  toward  their  specific  objectives  for  the  year. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  books  and  periodicals  for  both 
principal  and  teacher  are  listed  here. 

For  High  School  Principals 
BOOKS 

Organization  and  Administration — 

Cubberley,  State  School  Administration,  1927.  Houghton. 
Cubberley,  The  Principal  and  His  School,  1923.  Houghton. 
Johnson,  F.  W.,  Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  High  School, 
1925.  Ginn. 

Douglass,  Secondary  Education,  1927.  Houghton. 

Cook,  Federal  and  State  School  Administration,  1927.  Crowell. 

Engelhardt  and  Engelhardt,  Public  School  Business  Administration, 
1927.    Teachers  College. 

Almack,  The  School  Board  Member,  1927.  Macmillan. 

Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (Indispensable).  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Koos,  The  American  Secondary  School,  1927.  Ginn. 

Uhl,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  1925.  Silver. 

Belting,  The  Community  and  Its  School,  1923.  Heath. 

Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  1918.  Houghton. 

Eikenberry,  Status  of  the  High  School  Principal,  1925.  Bulletin  No.  24, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gist,  A.  S.,  Administration  of  An  Elementary  School,  1928.  Scribners. 

Mort,  P.  R.,  The  Individual  Pupil  in  the  Management  of  Class  and 
School,  1928.  American. 

N.  E.  A.,  Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  1928.    National  Education  Association. 

Supervision — 

Ayer  and  Barr,  The  Organization  of  Supervision,  1928.  Appleton. 
Barr  and  Burton,  Supervision  of  Instruction,  1926.  Appleton. 
Shreve,  Supervised  Study  Plan  of  Teaching,  1927.  Johnson. 
Nutt,  The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  1920.  Nutt. 

Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  School,  1926.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 
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Junior  High  School — 

Briggs,  The  Junior  High  School,  1920.  Houghton. 
Davis,  Junior  High  School  Education,  1924.  World. 
Bruner,  The  Junior  High  School  at  Work,  1926.  Teachers. 
Lyman  and  Cox,  Junior  High  School  Practices,  1925.  Laidlaw. 

The  Curriculum — 

N.  E.  A.,  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  (H.  S. 

Curriculum),  1927.    National  Educational  Asso. 
Charters,  Curriculum  Construction,  1923.  Macmillan. 
Briggs,  Curriculum  Problems,  1924.  Macmillan. 
Bobbitt,  How  to  Make  a  Curriculum,  1924.  Houghton. 
Clement,  Curriculum  Making  in  Secondary  School,  1923.  Holt. 
Cox,  Curriculum  Adjustment  in  the  Secondary  School,  1925.  Lippincott. 
Hines,  Junior  High  School  Curricula,  1924.  Macmillan. 
Harap,  The  Technique  of  Curriculum  Making,  1928.  Macmillan. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Education — 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  27th  Yearbook  (Nature  vs. 

Nurture),  1928.    Public  School  Pub*  Co. 
Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  1916.  Macmillan. 
Moore,  What  is  Education,  1915.  Ginn. 
Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  1925.  Macmillan. 
Plato,  The  Republic,  1904.  Macmillan. 
Rousseau,  Emile,  1893.  Appleton. 
Spence,  Essays  on  Education,  1920.  Appleton. 
Gates,  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,  1923.  Macmillan. 
Judd,  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education,  1927.  Ginn. 
Kornhauser,  How  to  Study,  (25c),  1924.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

(Some  excellent  suggestions  for  students.) 
Jordan,  Educational  Psychology,  1928.  Holt. 

Tests  and  Measurements — 

Symonds,  Measurement  in  Secondary  Education,  1927.  Macmillan. 
Ruch  and  Stoddard,  Tests  and  Measurements  in  High  School  Instruction, 
1927.  World. 

Trabue,  Measuring  Results  in  Education,  1924.  American. 
Otis,  Statistical  Method  in  Educational  Measurement,  1925.  World. 
Ryan  and  Crecelius,  Ability  Grouping  in  the  Junior  High  School,  1927. 
Harcourt. 

Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education,  1927.  Longmans. 
Hull,  Aptitude  Testing  (handbook  for  Vocational  Guidance),  1928.  World. 
Goddard,  Exceptional  Children,  1928.  World. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities — 

McKown,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  of  the  Secondary  School,  1927. 
Macmillan. 

Meyer,  A  Handbook  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the  High  School, 
1927.  Barnes. 

Poster,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the  High  School,  1925.  Johnson. 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Information — 

Proctor,  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  1925.  Houghton. 
Myers,  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance,  1927.  Macmillan. 
Peeter,  Syllabus  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Macmillan. 

School  Publicity — 

Alexander,  Public  Opinion  and  the  School — School  and  Society,  Dec.  16, 
1916. 

Alexander,  The  Continuous  School  Publicity  Program — School  and  So- 
ciety, Jan.  3,  1925.  (Distinguishes  the  drive  from  continuous  pub- 
licity program,  with  several  topics  that  may  be  used  in  the  latter.) 

Alexander  and  Theisen,  Publicity  Campaigns  for  Better  School  Support, 
1921.  World.  (Deals  chiefly  with  the  conduct  of  school  drives  for 
increased  school  appropriations.) 
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Educational  Research  Bulletin,  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O.,  April  16,  30,  1924;  Oct.  1924.  (Contains  a 
long  and  excellent  list  of  news  items  actually  published  about  schools 
in  the  daily  press  of  Ohio,  with  suggestions  for  each  month.) 

Garlin  and  Pittinger,  Educational  Publicity  in  Daily  Newspapers,  School 
Board  Journal,  Dec.  1921.  (Classification  of  articles  dealing  with 
educational  matters  in  a  representative  daily  paper  of  Texas  over 
a  period  of  one  year.) 

Miller  and  Charles,  Publicity  and  the  Public  Schools.  Houghton.  (An 
excellent  monograph  dealing  with  the  various  avenues  of  publicity, 
especially  the  school  system,  the  newspapers,,  student  publications, 
and  miscellaneous  points  of  contact  with  the  public.) 

Miscellaneous — 

Weicking,  Education  Through  Manual  Activities,  1928.  Ginn. 
Logasa,  The  High  School  Library:  Its  Function  in  Education.  Appleton. 
Dorris,  Visual  Education  in  Public  Schools,  1928.  Ginn. 
Myers  and  Bird,  Health  and  Physical  Education,   1928.  Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Buildings  and  Service  Systems — * 

Bulletin  No.  24,  1922,  The  Work  of  the  School  Janitors  (15c).    U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bulletin  No.  23,  1922,  High  School  Buildings  and  Grounds  (15c).    U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strayer  and  Engelhardt,  Standards  for  High  School  Buildings  (80c), 

1924.    Teachers  College. 
Engelhardt,  Standards  for  Janitorial  Service,  1928.    Teachers  College. 
Reeves,  C.  E.  and  Ganders,  H.  S.,  School  Building  Management,  1928. 

Teachers  College. 

For  specific  suggestions  regarding  construction  of  new  buildings,  the 
renovation  of  old  ones,  playground  equipment,  and  beautification  of 
grounds,  address:  Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  Director  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Guides  to  Sources  of  Information  on  Educational  Problems — 

Alexander,  Educational  Research  (80c),  1926.  Teachers  College.  Con- 
tains specific  suggestions  regarding  source  materials  on  all  educa- 
tional subjects  and  other  helpful  data. 

Monthly  Record  of  Educational  Publications.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. A  valuable  source  of  information  concerning  recent  magazine 
articles  on  educational  problems.    (May  be  secured  free.) 

Readers  Guide.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  58-972  University  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Gives  carefully  arranged  list  of  references  on  more 
important  educational  problems. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Library  Leaflets. 

Wright,  Edith  A.    List  of  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

1906-1922.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  35. 
Good,  C.  V.,  How  to  Do  Research  in  Education,  1928.   Warwick  and  York. 

PERIODICALS 


Price 

1.  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Baltimore,  Md  $3.00 

2.  Teachers  College  Record,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y   2.50 

3.  Journal  of  Rural  Education,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York   3.00 

4.  School  and  Society,  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y   5.00 

5.  Education,  12  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass  ;   4.00 

6.  Journal  of  Education,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass   3.00 

7.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Bloomington,  111   4.00 

8.  National  Education  Association  Journal,  1201  W.  16th  St.,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C   3.00 

9.  English  Journal,  506  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111   3.00 
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10.    The  Scholastic,  Scholastic  Publishing  Co.,  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.   -   2.00 

11.  Playground,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City   2.00 

12.  High  School  Journal,  University,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C   1.50 

13.  School  Review,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 

111.    3.00 

14.  School  and  Home,  Atlanta,  Ga.    1.00 


For  High  School  Teachers — General 

Books — 

Shreve,  Supervised  Study  Plan  of  Teaching,  1927.  Johnson. 

Strayer  and  Engelhardt,  The  Classroom  Teacher,  1920.  American. 

Waples,  Procedures  in  High  School  Teaching,  1924.  Macmillan. 

Parker,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School,  1920.  Ginn. 

Colvin,  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching,  1917.  Macmillan. 

Douglass,  Modern  Methods  in  High  School  Teaching,  1927.  Houghton. 

Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (indispensable).  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Waples,  Problems  in  Classroom  Method,  1927.  Macmillan. 

Brownell,  A  Study  of  Supervised  Study,  Bulletin  No.  41,  Vol.  22,  June, 
1925.    University  of  Illinois. 

Cubberley,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education,  1925.  Houghton. 

Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  1926.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

Wright,  List  of  Books  for  a  Teachers'  Professional  Library  (5c).  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monroe  and  Weber,  The  High  School  (for  inexperienced  teachers),  1928. 
Doubleday,  Doran. 

Fontaine,  Ways  to  Better  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  1928.  Ginn. 

Thayer,  The  Passing  of  the  Recitation  (evaluates  Dalton  and  Winnetka 
plans,  Socialized  recitation  and  Project  method),  1928.  Heath. 
Periodicals —  Price 

North  Carolina  Teacher,  Raleigh,  N.  C  $2.00 

National  Education  Association  Journal,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    2.00 

Teachers  College  Record,  Columbia  University,  New  York   2.50 

American  Physical  Education  Review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Spring- 
field, Mass.    3.50 

Peabody    Journal    of    Education,    George    Peabody    College  for 

Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.    2.00 

High  School  Quarterly  (official  publication  of  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges),  Jos.  S.  Stewart, 
Editor,  Athens,  Ga.    1.00 

Bulletin  of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New 

York  City,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  Free 

For  High  School  Teachers — By  Subject 
BooUs-  ENGLISH 

Thomas,  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School,  1917.  Houghton. 
Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools.   U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2. 
Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  1903.  Longmans. 
Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan. 

Bolenius,  Teaching  English  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  High  School, 

1915.  Houghton. 
Brewer,  Oral  English,  Ginn. 

Palmer,  Self-Cultivation  in  English.  Houghton. 

Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter  XII,  1918.  Houghton. 

Woodring  and  Benson,  Enriched  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School, 
1927.  Teachers  College.  (A  source  book  of  illustrative  and  supple- 
mentary materials.) 

Hawley,  Teaching  English  in  Junior  High  Schools,  1924.  Houghton. 
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Periodicals — 

English  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Correct  English,  How  to  Use  It,  Evanston,  111. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111. 

Drama  Quarterly,  Riggs  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Books — 

Hartyvell,  The  Teaching  of  History.  Houghton. 

Haynes,  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  Houghton. 

The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28. 

The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulle- 
tin, 1915,  No.  23. 

State  Report,  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Trenton,  N.  J. 

Barnard  et  al,  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bunn,  Civic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnson,  The  Teaching  of  History,  1915.  Macmillan. 

Bourne,  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics,  1915.  Longmans. 

Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter  XVI,  1918.  Houghton. 

Periodicals — 

Journal  of  American  History  (quarterly),  37  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Historical  Outlook   (formerly  History  Teachers'  Magazine),  McKinley 

Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Journal  of  Geography,  Broadway  and  165th  St.,  New  York  City. 
American  Political  Science  Review,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal  (quarterly),  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Books — 

Krause,  The  Direct  Method  in  Modern  Languages,  1916.  Scribners. 
Jesperson,  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language,  1923.  Allen. 
Elliott  et  al,  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Language.  Heath. 
Bahlsen,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  Ginn. 
Handschin,  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages,  1923.  World. 
Bennett  and  Bristol,  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  1901.  Longmans. 
Game,  Teaching  High  School  Latin.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter  XIII,  1918.  Hough- 
ton. 

Bobbitt,  The  Curriculum,  Chapter  XX,  1918.  Houghton. 

Wilkins,  Spanish  in  the  High  School.  Sanborn. 

Game,  Teaching  High  School  Latin.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Periodicals — 

Foreign  Languages,  Classical  Journal,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111. 

Classical  Weekly,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City. 
Modern  Language  Teaching,  London,  England. 
Le  Petit  Journal,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
The  Modern  Language  Journal,  National  Federation  of  Foreign  Language 
Teachers  (monthly),  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Books — 

Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin,  1920,  No.  26. 

Twiss,  Principles  of  Science  Teaching,  1917.  Macmillan. 

Eikenberry,  The  Teaching  of  General  Science,  1922.  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

Lloyd  &  Bigelow,  The  Teaching  of  Biology,  1904.  Longmans. 
Smith  and  Hall,  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Longmans. 
Armstrong,  The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method.  Macmillan. 
Mann,  The  Teaching  of  Physics,  1925.  Macmillan. 

Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter  XII,  1914,  by  Twiss. 
Macmillan. 
Periodicals — 

Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry*  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
General  Science  Quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
Nature  Study  Review,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

High  School  Science  Review,  (quarterly),  Austin,  Texas. 
The  Science  Classroom,  Popular  Science  Pub.  Co.,  250  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MATHEMATICS 

Books — 

The  Problem  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.    U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education,  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  1. 
Schultze,  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics,  1912.  Macmillan. 
Young,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  1924.  Longmans. 
Smith,  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  Macmillan. 
Smith,  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.  Ginn. 

Snedden,  Sociological  Determination  of  Objectives  in  Education,  Chapter 
VI.  Lippincott. 

Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter  XIV,  1918.  Houghton. 
Periodicals — 

American  Mathematical  Monthly,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mathematics  Teacher  (quarterly),  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

The  Mathematics  Teacher,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
(monthly),  Lancaster,  Pa. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Periodicals — 

American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass. 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Physical  Training,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Physical  Education  in  the  High  School,  (pamphlet),  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Periodicals — 

Business  Educator  (Professional  Edition),  Columbus,  Ohio. 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

MANUAL  ARTS 

Periodicals — 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peorgia,  111. 
Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  129  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ART 

Periodicals — 

Art,  American  Magazine  of  Arts,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

School  Arts  Magazine,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Allen — George  Allen  and  Co.,  London. 
Appleton — D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Barnes — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Chicago — University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Crowell — Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Doubleday — Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Dutton— E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Ginn — Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heath— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Holt— Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Houghton — Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson — Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Lippincott — J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Longmans — Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Row — Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Sanborn — Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Scribners — Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Teachers — Teachers  College  Publications  Bureau,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

World — World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 

As  the  principal,  so  is  the  school!  This  adage  was  never  more  true  than 
when  applied  to  the  principal.  He  and  the  janitor  can  virtually  make  or 
break  any  school  system. 

The  non-teaching  duties  of  the  principal,  as  classified  by  Cubberley,  are 
those  pertaining  to  (1)  Organization,  (2)  Administration,  (3)  Social  Ac- 
tivities, (4)  Supervision.  The  amount  of  time  that  can  be  spent  on  these 
activities  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  curriculum  adopted. 
In  this  connection,  each  principal  should  make  such  legitimate  adjustments 
in  the  daily  schedule  as  to  allow  some  time  to  devote  to  the  larger  aspects 
of  his  position. 

The  organization  suggested  for  small  high  schools  in  the  Reorganization 
program  assigns  the  principal  a  full  teaching  load  which  naturally  limits  his 
supervisory  activities.  In  some  instances,  however,  shifts  of  classes  can  be 
made  into  logical  subject  combinations  which  will  lighten  the  principal's 
teaching  load  and  give  him  time  for  other  duties.  Take,  for  example,  the 
4-A  curriculum  for  a  four-teacher  high  school  on  page  57.  Suppose  the 
eighth  grade  classes  are  small  enough  to  be  taught  in  one  section  instead 
of  two,  as  are  provided  in  the  schedule.  The  principal  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  classes.  If  the  principal  is 
"Teacher  C,"  Mathematics  I  could  be  taught  in  one  section,  Science  IV  shifted 
to  "Teacher  D,"  and  the  recitation  part  of  Science  I  taught  in  one  section. 
This  shift  would  work  no  hardship  on  "Teacher  D,"  and  would  give  "Teacher 
C,"  the  principal,  four  periods  per  day  free  for  non-teaching  duties.  Assum- 
ing that  one  or  two  periods  were  used  in  conducting  study  halls,  there  would 
still  be  left  some  time  for  administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

I.    Pertaining  to  Organization. 

A.  Familiarize  himself  with  educational  conditions  in  the  State. 

1.  State  school  laws. 

2.  Rules  regarding  accrediting. 

3.  Approved  lists  of  text-books. 

4.  Conference  with  State  school  officials,  if  possible. 

5.  Examination  of  State  Superintendent's  report. 

6.  State  course  of  study. 

B.  Acquaint  himself  with  local  conditions. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Character  of  population. 

3.  Wealth. 

4.  Expenditure  for  schools. 

5.  Railroads,  commerce,  industry. 

6.  Peculiar  social  and  educational  problems. 

7.  Characteristics  of  his  own  and  adjacent  district. 

8.  Examination  of  previous  annual  report. 

C.  Conference  with  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent. 

1.  General  policies  from  superintendent. 

2.  Objectives  of  school  for  the  year. 

3.  Outline  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

4.  Determine  qualifications  of  teachers. 

D.  Inspection  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

1.    Makes  notes  for  information  and  guidance. 

a.  Office. 

1.  Desk — contents. 

2.  Cabinets,  files,  working  material. 

3.  Stores,  supplies,  books. 

b.  Rooms — classrooms,  special  service  rooms. 

1.  Seating    facilities,    classrooms,    library,    cafeteria,  audi- 

torium. 

2.  Light,  ventilation  and  other  physical  conditions. 

3.  Number  and  condition  of  hallways,  toilets,  lockers  and 

cloakrooms. 

4.  Adequacy  of  service  system. 

c.  Grounds. 

1.  Size,  location. 

2.  Streets  and  crossings. 

3.  Playground  apparatus. 

E.  Records  and  Forms. 
1.  Types. 

Individual  pupil  records,  achievement,  health,  etc. 
Teachers'  reports,  registers,  grades,  etc. 
Principals'  reports,  to  State  Superintendent,  etc. 
Miscellaneous — age-grade,  financial,  etc. 

F.  Registration. 

1.  Examine  pupil  pre-registration  cards. 

2.  Rework  daily  schedule  made  by  previous  principal. 

3.  Publish  date  of  registration  for  new  students. 

4.  Register  new  students. 

5.  Revise  daily  schedule  and  make  up  class  lists. 

6.  Make  up  teacher .  hour-room  schedule. 

G.  Teachers  Meeting. 

1.    Preliminary  conference  with  new  teachers  regarding  school  pol- 
icies, rules  and  regulations,  records,  etc. 
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2.    Entire  staff  meeting. 

a.  Brief  resume  of  general  regulations  which  need  amplification. 

b.  Plan  of  management  for  first  day. 

c.  Details  of  classroom  organization. 

d.  Statement  of  major  aims  for  year. 

e.  Mimeographed  list  of  administrative  details. 

f.  Provide  teachers  with  class  lists. 

g.  Explain  card  forms  and  data  to  be  obtained  from  children. 

H.  Plan  for  First  Day. 

1.  Assign  teachers. 

a.  Transfers. 

b.  New  students. 

c.  Information. 

2.  Provide  student  guides  and  messengers. 

3.  Principal  to  be  free  for  general  administrative  duties. 

4.  Proper  signs  should  be  posted  regarding  distribution  of  students 

of  various  qualifications  and  classifications. 

5.  Provide  for  ten  minute  periods  with  teachers  meeting  in  the 

afternoon 

a.  To  straighten  conflicts. 

b.  To  check  up  on  missing  students. 

c.  Difficulties  of  teachers  in  seating,  etc. 

6.  Start  second  day  on  regular  schedule. 

I.  Classification  of  Pupils. 

1.  Provide  for  homogeneous  grouping — rapid  moving,  average  mov- 

ing, slow  moving,  special  or  ungraded  groups. 

2.  Basis  of  classification — chronological  age,  mental  age,  physical 

conditions,  teacher's  judgment,  home  conditions,  attendance. 

3.  New  student  classification — individual  attention. 

4.  Systematic  attention  to  pupils — studies   of  individuals — needs 

and  differences,  conferences  with  pupils,  teachers,  and 
parents,  remedial  work,  outside  help. 

5.  Records — accurate  accumulative  cards,  health,  activity,  achieve- 

ment, and  others  which  may  be  necessary. 

II.  Pertaining  to  Administration. 

A.  Business. 

1.  Office. 

2.  Supplies. 

3.  Budget. 

4.  Forms. 

5.  Relations  with  central  office. 

B.  The  Janitor. 

1.  Qualities. 

2.  Duties. 

3.  Standards  and  schedules. 

4.  Principal's  relation  to. 

5.  Inspection  of. 

6.  As  helper. 

C.  Principal's  relations  to  janitor. 

1.  Train  him  carefully. 

2.  Gain  his  friendship. 

3.  Welcome  his  suggestions. 

4.  Supply  adequate  working  materials. 

5.  Protect  him  from  fussy  teachers. 

6.  Cultivate  feeling  of  pride  and  ownership  in  building. 

7.  Train  pupils  and  teachers  to  keep  things  clean. 

8.  Listen  to  his  suggestions. 

9.  Make  him  responsible  only  to  principal. 
10.  Inspect  his  work  daily. 
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D.  Janitorial  supervision. 

1.  Condition  of  classrooms,  floors,  desks,  chalk,  blackboards,  win- 

dows, cloakrooms,  etc. 

2.  Special  rooms — -music,  home  economics,  etc. 

3.  Toilets — marks  on  walls,  floor,  fixtures,  paper  towels,  free  from 

odors. 

4.  Basements — clean,  free  from  rubbish. 

5.  Halls  and  stairs — clean,  free  from  obstruction. 

6.  Overnight  damage  to  building  and  grounds. 

7.  Grounds — free  from  litter,  play  apparatus. 

E.  Health  and  Sanitation. 

1.  Child  and  hygiene — biological  viewpoint,  relation  of  physical 

growth  to  educational  process. 

2.  Factors — general   laws  of  growth,   malnutrition,   common  dis- 

eases, possible  evil  effects  of  school  life,  physical  defects. 

3.  Health  teaching— daily  inspection  for  cleanliness,  health  drives, 

propaganda,  health  talks  at  assembly,  first  aid  demonstra- 
tion, first  aid  kit. 

4.  Other  agencies — Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  school  health  de- 

partments, Junior  Health  League,  Junior  Red  Cross,  school 
nurse  (by  special  work  such  as  instructing  teachers). 

F.  Discipline. 

1.  Don't  look  for  trouble.    Spend  majority  of  time  in  remedial 

rather  than  corrective  measures.  Provide  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  recreational  facilities. 

2.  Principal  should  handle  most  serious  cases  that  arise  on  play- 

ground and  around  school. 

3.  All  trivial  classroom  disturbances  should  be  handled  by  teacher; 

however,  teachers  should  feel  free  to  consult  principal  on 
on  serious  disciplinary  problems. 

G.  Attendance. 

1.  Investigate  cause  of  absence — sickness,  ignorance  of  law,  truancy ; 

lack  of  interest  in  school  (perhaps  most  important). 

2.  Make  use  of  attendance  and  welfare  officers. 

III.  Pertaining  to  Social  Duties. 

A  Principal's  social  duties  consist  of  the  direction  of  the  program  of 
Extra-Curricular  Activties.  In  this  matter  he  should  delegate  detail  work  to 
his  teachers  and  make  his  own  contribution  through  direction  and  guidance. 

For  a  full  statement  see  discussion  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  page  38. 

TV.  Pertaining  to  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

A.  Direct. 

1.  Teachers'  meetings — discussion  of  standard  tests,  new  type  exami- 

nations, professional  publications,  various  teaching  methods, 
discipline,  motivation  of  learning,  individual  differences, 
transfer  of  training  (extent  and  implications),  aims,  cardi- 
nal principles,  pupil  activity,  lesson  assignment. 

2.  Classroom  visitation  and  conference. 

B.  Indirect. 

1.  Intervisitation  of  teachers,  demonstration  teaching,  classification 
of  pupils,  homogeneous  grouping,  professional  standards, 
suggestion  relative  to  recent  scientific  educational  theory, 
corrective  measures  for  pupils,  individual  weaknesses,  lesson 
assignment. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER  THE  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

1.  Selecting  a  Curriculum.  Schools  having  from  3  to  6  teachers  should 
select  the  curriculum  best  adapted  to  their  needs  and  follow  it.  If  there  is 
only  one  high  school  teacher  not  over  two  years  of  high  school  work  may 
be  offered.  In  this  case  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  for  a  three- 
teacher  high  school  on  page  55  should  be  followed.  If  there  are  two  high 
school  teachers,  three  years  of  the  curriculum  for  a  three-teacher  school  may 
be  given. 

2.  Folloiv  Curriculum  Adopted.  Once  a  particular  curriculum  is  intro- 
duced a  change  to  another  should  not  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  notification  of  the  State  High  School  Inspector. 

3.  Continue  Language  Adopted.  Three-  and  four-teacher  high  schools 
which  offer  two  units  of  only  one  foreign  language  must  not  offer  Latin  one 
year  and  French  the  next;  the  language  adopted  must  be  continued. 

4.  Employment  of  Teachers.  Teachers  should  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  subject  combinations  outlined  in  the  "Suggested  Organ- 
ization" following  each  curriculum. 

5.  Principal  Recommends  Teachers.  Teachers  should  be  employed  by 
the  school  committee  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  ap- 
proval of  the  county  superintendent. 

6.  Teaching  Load.  No  teacher  should  be  assigned  more  than  six  periods 
a  day  nor  less  than  five,  but  each  teacher  should  be  assigned  some  duty  every 
period  during  the  day. 

7.  Delegate  Direction  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Principals  should 
delegate  the  direction  of  extra-curricular  activities  to  teachers  so  as  to  make 
time  for  supervision. 

8.  Substitute  Teachers.  Substitute  teachers  should  be  engaged  by  the 
principal  instead  of  the  teachers  for  whom  they  substitute.  Their  salary 
should  be  determined  by  training  and  experience,  and  be  conditioned  by 
such  further  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  set  up  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

9.  Plan  for  Period  of  Years.  Both  principal  and  teachers  should  make 
plans  for  the  school  which  cover  a  period  of  years  rather  than  terminate  on 
Commencement  day.  If  this  were  done  there  would  be  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation in  the  appearance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

10.  Classrooms  for  Particular  Subjects.  All  of  a  particular  subject 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  room.  Supplementary  materials  should  be 
supplied  in  order  to  give  the  child  the  apperceptive  basis  for  study.  The 
history  room,  for  instance,  should  be  well  provided  with  maps,  the  English 
room  with  pictures  of  great  writers,  etc. 

11.  Finding  Rooms  for  Library  and  Laboratory.  Inadequate  building 
space  for  the  library  and  laboratory  in  small  systems  which  are  over-crowded 
can  be  solved,  in  many  instances.  Take,  for  example,  a  four-teacher  high 
school  which  has  available  only  4  classrooms  and  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  scheduling  the  classes  of  4  different  grades  and,  in  addition, 
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providing  for  library  and  laboratory  work.  Obviously,  there  would  be  no 
solution  if  one  were  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  practice  of  having  all  the 
subjects  of  each  grade  in  the  same  room  throughout  the  day;  for  then  a 
room  would  be  used  for  recitation  purposes  for  only  four-sevenths  of  the 
day,  assuming  a  7-period  day  and  a  4-subject  pupil.  But  if  this  system  were 
to  schedule  on  the  following  basis  there  would  be  no  difficulty  arising  from 
lack  of  space:  in  room  No.  1,  teach  the  four  classes  of  English  and  two  of 
Foreign  Language,  total  six  classes;  in  room  No.  2,  teach  the  three  classes 
of  Mathematics  and  four  of  History — total,  7  classes;  in  room  No.  3,  have 
lecture  and  laboratory  for  the  sciences  (equip  with  tables  and  chairs  or 
stools,  not  desks  or  arm  chairs)  ;  in  room  No.  4,  have  reading  (reference 
books  and  periodicals)  and  study  hall  (provide  standard  shelving,  tables, 
and  chairs,  not  desks). 

12.  When  to  Divide  a  Class.  Classes  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  over  30  should  be  taught  in  2  or  more  sections.  In  science  laboratory 
work  approximately  20  pupils  is  the  maximum. 

13.  Pupil  Load.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  take  over  4  subjects  un- 
less he  is  in  the  upper  decile  of  his  class  or  is  both  over-aged  and  intelli- 
gent.   As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  provide  enrichment  than  to  accelerate. 

14.  How  to  Study.  Whatever  the  type  of  school  or  organization,  definite 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  children  how  to  study  and  causing 
them  to  do  more  of  it.    (See  reference  to  Kornhauser,  p.  43.) 

15.  The  Hour  Period.  In  no  case  should  recitation  periods  be  less  than 
45  minutes  in  the  clear.  Schools  wishing  to  organize  on  the  hour-period 
supervised  study  plan  may  do  so,  provided  the  principal  and  the  teachers 
are  qualified  to  operate  on  such  a  basis  and  it  is  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  State  High  School  Inspector.  Under  this  plan  there 
should  be  at  least  a  6-hour  period  day,  one  of  which  may  be  used  for  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  order  to  give  a  unit's  credit  on  Science,  there 
should  be  each  week  3  one-hour  recitation  periods  and  2  one-hour  laboratory 
periods.  In  both  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  a  unit's  credit  may  be 
given  on  a  basis  of  5  one-hour  periods  per  week;  however,  in  Agriculture 
it  is  recommended  that,  if  possible,  an  extra  period  for  shop  be  provided 
one  afternoon  each  week. 

16.  Credit  for  Arithmetic.  At  least  16  units  should  be  required  for  grad- 
uation. A  half  unit's  credit  may  be  given  toward  graduation  for  8th  grade 
Arithmetic  and  still  have  one-half  of  a  unit  in  the  clear,  as  virtually  all 
colleges  require  only  15  units  for  entrance. 

17.  Credit  for  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  If  unit  credit  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  any  extra-curricular  activity,  it  should  be  given  in  excess  of  the 
16  basic  units  required  for  graduation. 

18.  Admission  of  Pupils  from  Other  Schools.  Pupils  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted from  neighboring  schools  on  "face  value."  The  basis  for  admission 
should  be  a  bonafide  transcript  or  entrance  examination.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  a  transcript,  a  unit's  credit  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  120 
clock  hours  of  satisfactory  recitation  work.  J  For  explanation  of  a  "unit" 
see  p.  31.)  Uniform  transcript  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  county  superintendent. 
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19.  Plane  Geometry  Elective.  Although  plane  geometry  is  elective,  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  it  if  they  wish  to  enter  a  college  which  re- 
quires it. 

20.  Guidance  and  Vocational  Information.  In  electing  studies,  pupils 
should  consult  the  home  room  teacher,  principal,  and  parents.  This  is  a 
matter  for  which  ample  time  should  be  given.  It  should  never  be  deferred 
until  the  opening  day  of  school.  Consult  bibliography  on  Vocational  Infor- 
mation and  Guidance,  page  43. 

21.  Registration  of  Pupils.  The  best  time  to  register  pupils  for  the  Fall 
term  is  in  the  spring  about  a  month  before  commencement.  The  registra- 
tion card  for  each  pupil  should  show  the  subjects  he  is  now  taking  and  the 
ones  he  elects,  specifying  the  number  of  room  and  period  each  will  come. 
Adjustments  due  to  failure  in  particular  subjects  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
summer. 

22.  Graduation  and  College  Entrance  Requirements.  Acquaint  the  pupils 
with  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  with  entrance  requirements  of 
higher  institutions  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  interested.  A  definite 
statement  of  graduation  requirements  accompanies  each  curriculum. 

23.  Vocational  Subjects.  Pupils  who  complete  a  four-year  course  in  Agri- 
culture or  an  approved  two-year  Commercial  Course  are  not  required  to 
offer  any  foreign  language  work  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
Girls  who  take  the  two-year  course  in  Home  Economics  must  have  in  addi- 
tion at  least  two  units  in  foreign  language  before  being  graduated.  For 
particulars  relative  to  the  organization  of  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics,  write  Director  T.  E.  Browne,  Division  Vocational  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  A  curriculum  for  a  six-teacher  high  school  including  a  course 
in  Commercial  Education  appears  on  page  77. 

24.  Daily  Schedule  for  Irregulars.  The  daily  schedule  should  have  no 
conflicts  for  regular  pupils.  Sometimes  in  small  systems  conflicts  for  irreg- 
ulars are  inevitable.  In  such  instances  it  is  best,  of  course,  to  serve  the 
majority.  But  in  schools  large  enough  to  have  two  sections  or  more  of  any 
classes,  schedules  can  be  made  which  will  care  for  everybody. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULA,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  SCHEDULES 

The  following  curricula  are  suggested  for  high  schools  ranging  from  3  to 
6  teachers.  A  plan  of  organization  and  schedule  are  suggested  for  each 
curriculum.  These  curricula  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  high  schools  having  more  than  six  teachers 
the  needs  of  such  schools  are  to  be  met  by  the  addition  of  new  lines  of 
instruction;  for  example,  the  introduction  into  such  schools  of  Smith-Hughes 
trade  work,  music,  the  fine  arts  and  physical  education,  each  calling  for  a 
teacher  of  high  special  training. 


I.     THREE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  45  to  74) 

A.     Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I    5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  _  5 

History  I — Communi- 
ty Civics    5 

Science  I — General   7 


Second  Year 

English  II   5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

History  II — Modern 

European    5 

Science  II — Biology.—  7 


Periods  Credits 


22 


20 


Third  Year 

English  III   

Latin  I  or  French  I ... 
Electives  (two) : 

Mathematics  III — 
Plane  Geometry   

Science   III — Physical 
Geography  y2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  % 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval  


Periods  Credits 
....     5  5 


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

Latin  II  or  French  II 
History  IV — United 

States  History  

Science  IV — Physics  __ 


Periods  Credits 
....     5  5 
5  5 


22 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 

English  I   

English  II   

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  or  French  I..... 
Latin  II  or  French  II 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Teacher  B 

History  I   

History  II   

History  III  or  IV. 

Mathematics  I   

Mathematics  II  ... 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 


30 


25 
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Periods  Per 


Teacher  C  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Science  III  or  IV   7 

Mathematics  III    5 


26 

One  of  the  teachers  employed  should  have  specialized  in  English  and  Latin 
or  in  English  and  French;  one,  in  History  and  a  second  field. 

The  school  may  elect  to  teach  either  Latin  or  French,  but  a  high  school 
of  this  size  should  not  offer  both  Latin  and  French. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  *Social  Science 
3;  Science  3;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  2.    Total,  16  units. 


C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING 

EXERCISES 

y:Uo-9:oU 

Latin  I  or  French  I 

History  II 

Science  I 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

9:55-10:40 

English  III 

Mathematics  II 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

10:45-11:30 

History  I 

Science  III  or  IV 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

11:35-12:20 

English  II 

Mathematics  I 

Science  III  or  IV 
Laboratory,  T.  T 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  I 

History  III  or  IV 

Science  II 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

Latin  II  or  French  II 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

2:45-3:30 

English  IV 

M  athematics  III 

Each  recitation  period  must  be  50  minutes  in  length  with  45  minutes  in 
the  clear,  allowing  5  minutes  for  changing  classes.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
45  minutes  for  actual  class  work  in  each  recitation  period  in  order  that  a 
subject  may  count  a  unit,  which  is  120  clock  hours. 

The  hour  for  opening  school  is  merely  suggestive.  In  some  communities 
it  may  be  desirable  to  begin  the  school  day  at  8:30.    In  this  case,  allowing 


*  Social  Science  includes  History  and  Civics. 
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15  minutes  for  opening  exercises,  and  providing  for  50  minutes  in  each 
recitation  period  with  45  minutes  for  actual  class  work  and  a  five  minute 
intermission  between  class  periods,  the  school  day  will  close  at  3:30. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  schedule  that  the  first  period  is  from  9-9:50;  the 
second  from  9:50-10:40;  the  third  from  10:40-11:30;  the  fourth  from  11:30- 
12:20;  the  fifth  from  1-1:50;  the  sixth  from  1:50-2:40;  the  seventh  from 
2:40-3:30. 

II.     4-A    FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  75  to  104) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 

The  curriculum  suggested  for  a  four-teacher  high  school  without  home 
economics,  agriculture,  or  industrial  arts  is  the  same  as  that  suggested  for 
the  three-teacher  high  school.  The  additional  teacher  is  required  to  care  for 
the  additional  enrollment;  hence,  the  offering  can  be  no  larger  in  a  four- 
than  in  a  three-teacher  high  school.  A  four-teacher  high  school  following  the 
same  curriculum  may,  however,  be  organized  somewhat  differently. 

First  Year            Periods  Credits  Second  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  I    5  5  English  II    5  5 

Mathematics  I — Arith-  Mathematics  II — Alge- 

metic  and  Algebra.,  5  5  bra    5  5 

History   I — Communi-  History  II — Modern 

ty   Civics   5  5  European    5  5 

Science  I — General  ....  7  5  Science  II — Biology.—  7  5 


22 


20 


22 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*__  5 
Electives  (two) : 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Science  III — Physical 
Geography  y2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2  7 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval   5 


English  IV    5 

Latin  II  or  French  II  5 
History  IV — United 

States  History    5 

Science  IV — Physics  ..  7 


20  or  22  20 

B.     Suggested  Organization 

Periods  Per 


22 


20 


Teacher  A 

English  I  B  

English  II   

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  or  French  I..... 
Latin  II  or  French  II. 


Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  B  Week 
History  I  (2  sections)    10 


History  II  „ 
History  III 
History  IV  - 
English  I  A 


30 


30 


♦Only  one  foreign  language,  either  Latin  or  French,  may  be  offered  in  four-teacher  high 
schools. 
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Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  IV    7 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  II    7 

Science  III    7 

Science  I  (2  sections)   14 


27  28 

High  school  principals  and  teachers  should  assist  pupils  in  every  possible 
way  to  make  wise  choice  of  electives.  Electives  should  be  chosen  in  view  of 
the  pupil's  career.  If  the  pupil  expects  to  enter  college  he  should  elect 
those  subjects  that  will  be  needed  in  meeting  college  entrance  requirements. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  History  3; 
Science  3;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  2.    Total,  16  units. 

C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Tbacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  III 

History  II 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 

Science  I  A 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

9:55-10:40 

Latin  I  or  French  I 

History  I  B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 
Recitation,  T.  T.  F. 

Science  I  A 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

10:45-11:30 

English  IV 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  I  B 

Science  II 
Recitation,  T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 

11:35-12:20 

History  III 

Mathematics  I  A 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  II 

History  IV 

Mathematics  III 

Science  I  B 
Recitation,  M.  T.  T. 
Laboratory,  W.  F. 

1:55-2:40 

Latin  II  or  French  II 

English  I  A 

Mathematics  II 

Science  I  B 

Laboratory,  W.  F. 
Science  III 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 

2:45-3:30 

English  I  B 

Science  III 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 

For  suggestions  relative  to  length  of  recitation  periods  see  daily  schedule 
for  three-teacher  school. 

If  a  longer  lunch  period  or  noon  recess  is  desired,  the  time  for  beginning 
the  fifth  period  can  be  arranged  accordingly. 
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III.     4-B    FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  75  to  104) 
A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Smith-Hughes  Home  Economics) 


First  Year  Periods 

Credits 

Second  Year  Periods 

Credits 

English  I   

5 

5 

English  II   

5 

5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 

Mathematics II — Alge- 

metic and  Algebra  . 

5 

5 

bra   

5 

5 

History   I — Communi- 

Science II — Biology.... 

7 

5 

ty  Civics   

5 

5 

History  II — Modern 

Home  Economics  I 

10 

5 

European   

5 

5 

or 

or 

Science  I — General 

7 

5 

Home  Economics  II... 

10 

5 

22  or  25 

20 

22-27 

20 

Third  Year  Periods 

Credits 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

Credits 

English  III   

5 

5 

English  IV   

5 

5 

Latin  I  or  French 

5 

5 

Latin  II  or  French  II 

5 

5 

Electives  (two): 

History  IV — United 

Mathematics  III — 

States  History  

5 

5 

Plane  Geometry 

5 

5 

Science  IV —  Physics.- 

7 

5 

Science   III — Physical 

Geography  y2, 

Industrial  and  Com- 

mercial Geography  y2 

7 

5 

History  III — Ancient 

and  Medieval  

5 

5 

20-22 

20 

22 

20 

B. 

Suggested 

Organization 

Teacher  A 
English  I  A  ..... 

English  II   

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  and  II ... 
or 

French  I  and  II. 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 

....  10 


Teacher  B 
History  I  (2  sections) 

History  II   

History  III   

History  IV   1  

English  I  B   


Periods  Per 

Week 
.....  10 

5 

5 

5 

5 


10 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  III  or  IV**   7 

Science  I    7 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  II    7 

Home  Economics  I   10 

Home  Economics  II   10 


34 


27 


*A  four-teacher  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  French  or  Latin. 
♦♦Schools  offering  this  curriculum   should  give   Sciences  III  and  IV  in   alternate  years. 
By  giving  Science  III,  for  instance,  this  year  to  both  10th  and  11th  grades  and 
Science  IV  next  year  to  both  10th  and  11th  grades,  both  grades  may  take  both  Sciences. 
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Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Foreign  Lan- 
guage 2;  Social  Science  2;  Science  1;  Elective  5.   Total,  16  units. 


C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  II 

English  I  B 

Science  III  or  IV 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T 

Home  Economics  I 

9:55-10:40 

History  II 

Science  III  or  IV 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  W.  F. 

Home  Economics  I 

10:45-11:30 

English  I  A 

History  IV 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  W.  F. 
Recitation,  M.  T.  T. 

Home  Economics  II 

11:35-12-20 

Latin  I  or  French  I 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  I  B 

Home  Economics  II 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

» 

1:05-1:50 

Latin  II  or  French  II 

History  III 

Mathematics  I  A 

Science  II 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

English  IV 

Mathematics  III 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

2:45-3:30 

English  III 

History  I  B 

Mathematics  II 
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IV.     4-C    FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  75  to  104) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Two  Years  of  Smith-Hughes  Agriculture) 


First  Year 

English  I   

Mathematics  I — Arith 

metic  and  Algebra 
History   I — Communi 

ty  Civics   

Agriculture  I   

or 

Science  I — General— . 


Periods  Credits 


5 
10 


22  or  25 


20 


Third  Year 

English  III    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*..  5 
Electives  (two) : 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Science   III — Physical 
Geography  y2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  V2  7 

History   III —  Ancient 
and  Medieval   5 


Periods  Credits 


Alge- 


Second  Year 

English  II   

Mathematics  II 

bra   

Electives  (two) : 
History  II — Modern 

European   

Agriculture  II  

Science  II — Biology 


Periods  Credits 


5 
10 
7 


22-27 


20 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

Latin  II  or  French  II 
History  IV— United 

States  History  

Science  IV —  Physics 


Periods  Credits 


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 

English  I  A  

English  II   

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  and  II... 
or 

French  I  and  II 


Pe?'iods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 

....  10 


10 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  III    7 

Science  IV    7 


Teacher  B 
History  I  (2  sections) 

History  II   

History  III   

History  IV   

English  I  B   


Periods  Per 

Week 
.....  10 
5 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Agriculture  I    10 

Agriculture  II    10 


34 


34 


*A  four-teacher  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  French  or  Latin. 
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Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Social  Science  2;  Mathematics 
2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Science  1;  Elective  5.    Total,  16  units. 


C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

1 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

y:Uo-y:o(j 

-bngusn  ll 

History  IV 

Science  III 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

Agriculture  I 

9:55-10:40 

History  II 

Science  III 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  W.  F. 

Agriculture  I 

10:45-11:30 

English  I  A 

English  I  B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  W.  F. 
Recitation,  M.  T.  T. 

Agriculture  II 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  I  or  French  1 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  I  B 

Agriculture  II 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

Latin  II  or  French  II 

History  III 

Mathematics  II 

Science  I 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

English  IV 

Mathematics  III 

Science  I 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  II 

Laboratory,  M.  W. 

2:45-3:30 

English  III 

History  I  B 

Mathematics  I  A 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 
Recitation,  T.  T.  F. 
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V.     4-1)    FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  75  to  104) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Two  Years  of  Smith-Hughes  Home  Economics  and  Two  Years 
of  Smith-Hughes  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I   

5 

5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 

metic and  Algebra  - 

5 

5 

History   I — Communi- 

ty Civics   

5 

5 

Home  Economics  I 

10 

5 

or 

Agriculture  I   

10 

5 

25 

20 

Third  Year 

English  III    5 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5 

or 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval   5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*..  5 

History  II — Modern 

European    5 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   

5 

5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 

bra   

5 

5 

Science  II — Biology.— 

7 

5 

Home  Economics  II  — 

10 

5 

or 

Agriculture  II   

10 

5 

27 


20 


Fourth  Year         Periods  Credits 

English  IV                        5  5 

Latin  II  or  French  II      5  5 
History  IV — United 

States  History               5  5 

Science  IV — Physics  _  ■    7  5 


20 


20 


22 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 

English  I  B   

English  II   

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  and  II— _ 
or 

French  I  and  IL 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 

.....  10 


10 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 

Agriculture  I    10 

or 

Agriculture  II    10 


Teacher  B 
History  I  (2  sections) 

History  II   

History  III   

History  IV   

English  I  A  


Periods  Per 

Week 
.....  10 

5 

5 

5 

5 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  II    7 

Science  IV    7 

Home  Economics  I    10 

Home  Economics  II    10 


30 


34 


*A  four-teacher  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  Latin  or  French. 
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Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics .  2 ;  Science  2; 
Social  Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.   Total,  16  units. 


C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

8:45-9:00 

opening 

EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  III 

History  IV 

Agriculture  I  or  II 

Home  Economics  II 

9:55-10:40 

English  IV 

History  III 

Agriculture  I  or  II 

Home  Economics  II 

10:45-11:30 

English  I  B 

Mathematics  III 

Home  Economics  I 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  I  or  French  I 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  II 

Home  Economics  I 

12:20-1:00 

NOON 

RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

T     i.*      TT         TP            V.  TT 

Latin  11  or  t  rencn  11 

History  I  B 

Mathematics  I  A 

Science  II 
Recitation,  W.  M.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

English  I  A 

Science  II 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  M.  W. 

2:45-3:30 

English  II 

History  II 

Mathematics  I  B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 
Recitation,  T.  T.  F. 

VI.     5-A     FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  105  to  134) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I   

5 

5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 

metic and  Algebra- 

5 

5 

History   I — Communi- 

ty Civics   

5 

5 

Science  I — General 

7 

5 

or 

Latin  I   

5 

5 

Second  Year 

English  II   

Mathematics  II — Alge 

bra   

Science  II — Biology- 
History  II — Modern 

European   

or 

Latin  II   


Periods  Credits 


20  or  22  20 


22  20 
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Third  Year 
English  III   

Electives  (three) : 
Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry   

Science   III — Physical 


Periods  Credits 


Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2 
History  III — Ancient 

and  Medieval  

Latin  III  

French  I*  


20  or  22 


20 


Fourth  Year         Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

United  States  History 

IV    5  5 

Electives  (two)  : 

Science  IV — Physics  -  7  5 

Latin  IV   "  5  5 

French  II    5  5 


20  or  22 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 
English  II  ... 
English  III 
English  IV 

French  I   

French  II 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 


Teacher  B 

Latin  I   

Latin  II   

Latin  III   

Latin  IV   

English  I  (2  sections) 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 

....  10 


25 


30 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  C                       Week  Teacher  D 

History  I  (2  sections)             10  Mathematics 

History  II                               5  Mathematics 

History  III                              5  Mathematics 

History  IV    5 


25 


Periods  Per 
Week 

I  (2  sections)  10 

II    5 

III    5 


:20 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Science  III    7 

Science  IV    7 


2S 


Principals  and  teachers  should  assist  pupils  in  choosing  electives.  It  is 
increasingly  necessary  in  this  curriculum  since  the  range  of  electives  is 
wider  than  in  smaller  schools. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  1;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  5.    Total,  16  units. 


*A  student  not  taking  Latin  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  French  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

**Although  the  load  here  appears  light,  it  is  assumed  that  this  teacher  is  the  principal 
whose  additional  duties  are  listed  on  page  49.    See  also  third  paragraph  on  page  48. 
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C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

o:4o-9.UU 

OPENING  EXERCISE3 

9:05-9:50 

English  II 

Latin  IV 

Mathematics  III 

Science  I 

Kecitation,  M.W.r. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

9:55-10:40 

English  III 

Latin  IJ 

History  IV 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Science  II 
Recitation,  M.W.F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

11:35-12:20 

English  IV 

Latin  III 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  I  B 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

French  II 

English  I  A 

History  II 

Science  III 
Recitation,  M.W.F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

English  I  B 

Mathematics  11 

Science  III 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  M.  W. 

2:45-3:30 

French  I 

History  I  B 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 
Recitation,  T.T.F. 

VII.    5-B    FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  104  to  134) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Smith-Hughes  Home  Economics) 


First  Year 

English  I    5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  .  5 

History   I — Communi- 
ty Civics    5 

Science  I — General   7 

or 

Home  Economics  I   10 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II    5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

Science  II — Biology..  .  7 

History  II — Modern 

European    5 

or 

Home  Economics  II—  10 


22  or  25  20 


22  or  27  20 
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Third  Year 

English  III 

Latin  I  or  French  I*_ 
Elective*  itwo): 

Mathematics  III — 
Plane  Geometry  

Science   III — Physical 
Geography  J2- 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval   


Periods  Credits 


20  or  22 


20 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

United  States  History 

IV  

Science  IV —  Physics. . 
Latin  II  or  French  II* 


Periods  Credits 

....     5  5 


B. 


Suggested  Organization 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  A  Week  Teacher  B 

English  I  (.2  sections)   10  Science  I  _ 

English  II    5  Science  II  . 

English  IV    5  Science  III 

Latin  I  or  French  I   5  Science  IV  _ 

Latin  II  or  French  II   5 


Periods  Per 
Week 

7 
7 
7 


SO 


2S 


Teacher  C 
History  I  (2  sections) 

History  II  

History  III   

History  IV   

Enslish  III   


Periods  Per 

Week 
_  10 

  5 

  5 

_  5 
_  5 


Teacher D 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections) 

Mathematics  II   

Mathematics  III   


Periods  Pa- 
Week 
10 
5 
5 


30 


s2fl 


Teacher E 
Home  Economics  I 

sections)   

Home  Economics  II 


Periods  Per 
Week 


20 
10 


30 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4:  Mathematics  2:  Social  Science 
2:  Science  2:  Foreign  Language  2:  Elective  4.    Total.  16  units. 


*A  five-teacher  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  Latin  or  French. 


See  footnote  page  65. 
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C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  IV 

Science  I 
Recitation. 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

Mathematics  III 

Home  Economics  II 

9:55-10:40 

Latin  I  or 
French  I 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  IV 

Home  Economics  II 

10:45-11:30 

English  I  A 

Science  II 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  III 

Home  Economics  I  B 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  II  or 
French  II 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

English  III 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Home  Economics  I  B 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

Science  III 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  II 

Mathematics 
IB 

Home  Economics  I  A 

1:55-2:40 

English  II 

Science  III 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  M.W. 

History  I  B 

Home  Economics  I  A 

2:45-3:30 

English  I  B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.W. 
Recitation 
T.  T.  F. 

History  I  A 

Mathematics  II 

VIII.    5-C    FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  105  to  134) 

A.     Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Four  Years  of  Smith-Hughes  Agriculture) 


First  Year 

English  I   

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra- 
History   I — Communi- 
ty Civics  

Science  I — General  

or 

Agriculture  I   


Periods  Credits 


5 
7 

10 


Alge- 


Second  Year 
English  II  „„„ 
Mathematics  II 

bra   

Science  II — Biology 
History  II — Modern 

European   

or 

Agriculture  II   


Periods  Credits 


10 


22  or  25  20 


25  or  27  20 
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Third  Yea?'  Periods  Credits 

English  III    5  5 

Agriculture  III  or          10  5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*__      5  5 

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5  5 

Science   III — Physical 

Geography  y2, 

Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2    7  5 
History  III— Ancient 

and  Medieval    5  5 


20-27  20 


Fourth  Year         Periods  Credits 


English  IV   

5 

5 

United  States  History 

IV   

5 

5 

Science  IV —  Physics.. 

7 

5 

Latin  II  or  French  II* 

5 

5 

or 

Agriculture  IV   

10 

5 

22  or  27  20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 
English  I  (2  sections). 

English  II   

English  IV   

Latin  I  or  French  I  

Latin  II  or  French 


Periods  Per 

Week 
.....  10 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Teacher B 
Science  I 
Science  II 
Science  III 
Science  IV  .. 


Periods  Per 
Week 
7 


30 


28 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  C  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 

English  III    5 

30 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 


'20 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects—  10 


30 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2  or  Agriculture  4;  Elective  4.  Total,  16 
units. 

Note:  Foreign  Language  is  not  required  of  students  who  complete  4 
units  of  Agriculture. 


*A  five-teacher  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  Latin  or  French. 

**See  footnote  page  65. 
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C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:00-9:50 

English  I  B 

Science  III 
Recitation 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

Agriculture  I  and  II 

9:55-10:40 

English  IV 

Science  III 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  II 

Mathematics  I  B 

Agriculture  I  and  II 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  I  or 
French  I 

Science  II 
Recitation 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  I  B 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  II  or 
French  II 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  I  A 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  II 

Science  I 
Recitation 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

History  IV 

Mathematics 
III 

.1:55-2:40 

Science  1 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  M.W. 

History  III 

Mathematics  II 

2:45-3:30 

English  I  A 

Science  IV 
Laboratory.  M.W. 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 

English  III 

IX.    5-D    FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  105  to  134) 
A.     Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Smith -Hughes  Home  Economics  and  Smith-Hughes 
Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I    5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra .  5 

History  II — Modern 

European    5 

Home  Economics  I   10 

or 

Agriculture  I    10 


Second  Year 

English  II    5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

Science  II — Biology.—  7 
Home  Economics  II....  10 
or 

Agriculture  II    10 


Periods  Credits 


25  20 


25  20 
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Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*„  5 
or 

Agriculture  III    10 

Electives  (two): 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Science  III — Physical 
Geography  V2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2  7 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval    5 


Credits 
5 


Fourth  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

United  States  History 

IV    5  5 

Science  IV — Physics  7  5 

Latin  II  or  French  II*  5  5 
or 

Agriculture  IV    10  5 


20  or  27 


20 


22  or  27 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Periods  Per 


Teacher  A.  Week 

English  I  A    5 

English  II    5 

English  III    5 

English  IV    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I   5 

Latin  II  or  French  II   5 

30 

Periods  Per 

Teacher  C  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  11(2  sections )  10 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  III  or  IV**   7 


32 


Periods  Per 


Teacher  B  Week 

History  II  (2  sections)   10 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 

English  I  B   :   5 


25 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects  ___  10 


30 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Home  Economics  I   10 

Home  Economics  II   10 

Science  II    7 


27 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 

Note:  Foreign  Language  is  not  required  of  students  who  complete  4 
units  of  Agriculture. 


*A  five-teacher  high  school  following  this  curriculum  should  offer  only  one  foreign  language, 
either  Latin  or  French. 


**See  footnote  page  59. 
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C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher 

B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  III 

History  IV 

Mathematics 
II  A 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

Home  Economics  I 

9:55-10:40 

English  IV 

Mathematics 
III 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

Home  Economics  I 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  I  or 
French  I 

English  I  B 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

Science  II 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1  1  .OK  1  O.O/^ 

ll:do-lz:J0 

Latin  II  or 
French  II 

Mathematics 
I  B 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  I  A 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II  B 

Home  Economics  II 

1:55-2:40 

History  II  A 

Science  III  or 
IV 

Laboratory 
M.  W. 

Home  Economics  II 

2:45-3:30 

English  II 

History  II  B 

Science  III  or 
IV 

Laboratory 
M.  W. 

Recitation 
T.  T.  F. 

X.     6-A     SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  135  to  164) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 


First  Year 

English  I   

Mathematics  I — Arith 

metic  and  Algebra 
History   I — Communi 

ty  Civics   

Science  I — General ..... 
or 

Latin  I   


Periods  Credits 

...  5 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II    5  5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5  5 

Science  II — Biology....     7  5 

History  II — Modern 

European    5  5 

or 

Latin  II    5  5 


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 
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Third  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  III    5  5 

Electives  (three): 
Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5  5 

Science  III — Physical 
Geography  *4,  In- 
dustrial and  Com- 
mercial Geography 


V2  or    7  5 

Science  V — Chemistry  7  5 
History  III — Ancient 

and  Modern    5  5 

Latin  III    5  5 

French  I    5  5 


20  or  22  20 

Periods  Per 

Teacher  A  Week 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 

English  III    5 

English  IV    5 

French  I    5 

French  II    5 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 


25 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Science  I  (2  sections)   14 

Science  III    7 

Science  IV    7 


28 


Fourth  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

History  IV— United 

States    5  5 

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  IV — Solid 
Geometry  and  Ad- 
vanced Algebra   5  5 

Science  IV — Physics        7  5 

Latin  IV    5  5 

French  II    5  5 


20  or  22  20 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  B  Week 

English  II    5 

Latin  I    5 

Latin  II    5 

Latin  III    5 

Latin  IV   '.   5 


25 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Mathematics  I  B   5 

Mathematics  II  ( 2  sections )  10 

Mathematics  III    5 

Mathematics  IV    5 


25 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  F  Week 

Science  II  (2  sections)   14 

Mathematics  I  A    5 

Science  V    7 


26 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 
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C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

Jlynglisn  1 A 

t  TT 

Latin  11 

Mathematics 
III 

bcience  IV 
Recitation 

T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 

science  11  A 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

9:55-10:40 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II  B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

bcience  11  A 
Laboratory 
T.  T. 

10:45-11:30 

English  I  B 

Latin  III 

Mathematics 
IV 

Science  I  A 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II  B 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

11:35-12:20 

French  I 

Latin  IV 

History  I  B 

Mathematics 
II  A 

Science  I  A 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II  B 
Laboratory 
T.  T. 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  III 

English  II 

History  IV 

Science  I  B 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Mathematics 
I  A 

1:55-2:40 

French  II 

History  I  A 

Science  I  B 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 
^Science  III 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  V 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

2:45-3:30 

English  IV 

History  II 

Mathematics 
I  B 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 

Science  V 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation. 
T.  T.  F. 

*The  experiments  in  each  of  the  sciences  appearing  in  this  schedule,  except  those  in  Science 
III,  may  be  performed  without  a  conflict,  as  indicated  below,  in  a  single  laboratory 
room.  If  only  one  laboratory  is  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  Science  III 
laboratory  work  in  one  of  the  classrooms.  The  nature  of  this  course  is  such  that 
this  can  be  done  satisfactorily. 
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Periods 

MONDAY 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

9:05-9:50 

IV 

II  A 

IV 

II  A 

9:55-10:40 

IV 

II  A 

IV 

II  A 

10:45-11:30 

I  A 

II  B 

I  A 

II  B 

11:35-12:20 

I  A 

II  B 

I  A 

II  B 

12:20-1:00 

NOON  RECESS 

1:05-1:50 

IB 

IB 

1:55-2:40 

V 

IB 

V 

IB 

2:45-3:30 

V 

V 

XI.     6-B    SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  135  to  164) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(With  Smith-Hughes  Home  Economics  and  Smith-Hughes  Agriculture) 


First  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  I    5  5 

Mathematics  I— Arith- 
metic and  Algebra .      5  5 
History   I — Communi- 
ty Civics                        5  5 

Elective  (one)  : 

Science  I — General  7  5 

Home  Economics  I   10  5 

Agriculture  I    10  5 


Second  Year 

English  II    5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

Science  II — Biology.—  7 

Elective  (one) : 
History  II — Modern 

European    5 

Home  Economics  II  .V  10 
Agriculture  II    10 


Periods  Credits 


22  or  25 


20 


22  or  27 


20 


Third  Year 

English  III    5 

Electives  (two) : 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Science  III — Physical 
Geography  y2,  In- 
dustrial and  Com- 
mercial Geography 
V2  or    7 

Science  V — Chemistry  7 

History  III — Ancient 

and  Medieval    5 

Elective  (one) : 

Latin  I  or  French  I*..  5 

Agriculture  III    10 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV   5 

History  IV— United 

State  History    5 

Science  IV — Physics  „  7 

Elective  (one): 
Latin  II  or  French  II*  5 
Agriculture  IV    10 


Periods  Credits 


22-27  20 


22-27  20 
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B.     Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 
English  I  (2  sections) 

English  III   

English  IV   

Latin  I  or  French  I 
Latin  II  or  French  II 


Periods  Per 
Week 

......  10 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  B  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 

English  II    5 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  G  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  III    7 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Science  IV    7 

Science  V    7 


28 


28 


'In  a  six-teacher  high  school  following  this  curriculum  only  one  foreign  language  may 
be  offered. 


Teacher E 
Home  Economics  I  (2 

sections)   

Home  Economics  II_.„. 


Periods  Per 
Week 


20 
10 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  F  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   '  10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects.—  10 


30  30 
Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 

2;  Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 

Note:    Foreign  Language  is  not  required  of  students  who  complete  4 

units  of  Agriculture. 

C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  III 

History  II 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Science  I 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T 

Home  Eco- 
nomics II 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

9:55-10:40 

English  IV 

History 
I  A 

Mathematics 
III 

Science  I 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Home  Eco- 
nomics II 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  1  or 
French  I 

Mathematics 
I  B 

Science  II 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Home  Eco- 
nomics I  A 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  II  or 
French  II 

History  I  B 

Science  II 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Home  Eco- 
nomics I  A 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

High  School  Manual 
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12:20-1:00  noon  recess 


1:05-1:50 

English  I  A 

History  III 

Mathematics 

Science  IV 
R-ccitntion 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Home  Eco- 
nomics I  B 

1:55-2:40 

English  II 

Science  III 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 
Science  V 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Home  Eco- 
nomics I  B 



?. 45-3:30 

English  I  B 

History  IV 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Science  V 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 

XII.     6-C    SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  135  to  164) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(With  Commercial  Education) 


First  Year 

English  I   

Mathematics  I — Arith 

metic  and  Algebra- 
History   I — Communi 

ty  Civics   

Science  I — General  


Periods  Credits 


22 


20 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   

5 

5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 

bra   

5 

5 

History  II — Modern 

European   

5 

5 

Science  II — Biology.— 

7 

5 

22 


20 


Third  Year 
General 

English  III    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I__  5 
Electives  (two): 

Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Science  III — Physical 
Geography  y2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2  7 

History  III — Ancient 
and  Medieval    5 


Periods  Credits 


Third  Year 

Commercial  Periods  Credits 

English  III    5  5 

Business  Arithmetic 
y2,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Geogra- 
phy y2   5  5 

Typewriting  I    10  5 

Stenography  I    5  5 


20  or  22  20 


25  20 
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Fourth  Year 

General  Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

Latin  II  or  French  II  5  5 
History  IV— United 

States  History    5  5 

Science  IV — Physics  7  5 


22  20 

Periods  Per 

Teacher  A  Week, 

English  I  A   5 

English  II    5 

English  III    5 

English  IV    5 

Latin  I  or  French  I*   5 

Latin  II  or  French  II   5 


30 


*In  a  school  following  this  curriculum  only 
Latin  or  French. 


Periods  Per 


Teacher  C  Week, 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 
Mathematics II  (2  sections)  10 

Business  Arithmetic    5 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Science  II  (2  sections)   14 

Science  III    7 


Fourth  Year 

Commercial  Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

History  IV — United 

States  History    5  5 

Stenography  II    5  5 

Typewriting  II    5  2% 

Office  Practice    5  2% 


25  20 

Periods  Per 

Teacher  B  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 

English  I  B    5 


30 

one  foreign  language  may  be  taught,  either 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 

Science  I  (2  sections)   14 

Mathematics  III    5 

Science  IV    7 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  F*  Week 

Typewriting  I    10 

Stenography  I    5 

Stenography  II    5 

Typewriting  II    5 

Office  Practice    5 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


25 


26 


**21  35 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
3;  Science  3;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 


♦Teacher  F  must  be  a  well-trained  teacher  of  commercial  education. 
**See  footnote  page  65. 
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C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:45-9:00 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

9:05-9:50 

English  IV 

History  I  B 

Science  I  A 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 

M.  W 

Science  II  A 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T  T. 

Typewriting  I 

9:55-10:40 

Latin  II  or 
French 
II 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II  B 

Science  I  A 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II  A 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Typewriting  I 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  I  or 
French  I 

History  I  A 

Mathematics 
IB 

Science  IV 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 

Science  II  B 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Office  Practice 
(11th  Grade) 

11:35-12:20 

English  III 

English  I  B 

Mathematics 
II  A 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II  B 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Typewriting  II 

12:20-1:00 


NOON  RECESS 


1:05-1:50 

English  II 

Business  Arith- 
metic 

Science  I  B 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 

Science  III 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

English  I  A 

History  II 

Science  I  B 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Stenography  11 

2:45-3:30 

History  IV 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Mathematics 
III 

Stenography  I 

XIII.    6-D    SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  135  to  164) 

A.     Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Smith-Hughes  Home  Economics) 


First  Year 

English  I    5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  .  5 
History   I — Communi- 
ty Civics    5 

Elective  (one): 

Science  I — General   7 

Home  Economics  I   10 

Latin  I    5 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II    5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

Science  II — Biology....  7 

Elective  (one) : 
History  II — Modern 

European    5 

Home  Economics  II....  10 

Latin  II    5 


20-25  20 


22-27 


20 
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Third  Year  Periods  Credits 
English  III    5  5 

Electives  (three): 
Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry    5  5 

Science   III — Physical 

Geography  y2, 

Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  y2    7  5 
History  III — Ancient 

and  Medieval    5  5 

Latin  III    5  5 

French  I*    5  5 


Fourth  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  IV    5  5 

United  States  History 

IV    5  5 

Electives  (two): 

Science  IV — Physics  ..7  5 

Latin  IV   5  5 

French  II    5  5 


20  or  22 


20 


20  or  22 


20 


B.     Suggested  Organization 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  A  Week 

English  II    5 

English  III    5 

English  IV    5 

French  I    5 

French  II    5 


Periods  Per 

Teacher  B  Week 

Latin  I    5 

Latin  II    5 

Latin  III    5 

Latin  IV    5 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 


25 


30 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  III    5 

History  IV    5 


25 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II    5 

Mathematics  III    5 


:20 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Science  III    7 

Science  IV    7 


Teacher F 
Home  Economics  I 

sections)   

Home  Economics  II 


(2 


Periods  Per 
Week 


20 
10 


28 


30 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  1;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  5.    Total,  16  units. 


*A  student  not  taking  Latin  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  French  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 
**See  footnote  page  65. 
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Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:45-9:00 

Opening  Exercises 

9:05-9:50 

English  II 

Latin  IV 

Mathematics 
III 

Science  I 
Recitation, 

M .  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Home 
Economics 
I  A 

n  -  -  1  n.ACi 

y:oo-lU:4U 

iiiDgllSD  ill 

T  „il„  TT 

Latin  11 

History  IV 

Science  I 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Home 
Economics 
I  A 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Science  II 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Home 
Economics, 
I  B 

11:35-12:20 

English  IV 

Latin  III 

History  I  A 

Mathematics 
I  B 

Science  II 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Home 
Economics, 
1  B 

12:20-1:00 

Noon  Recess 

1:05-1:50 

French  II 

English 
I  A 

History  II 

Science  III 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Home 
Economics 
II 

1:55-2:40 

English 
IB 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 
Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Home 
Economics 
II 

2:45-3:30 

French  I 

History  I  B 

Mathematics 
II 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation, 

T.  T.  F. 
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XIV.     6-E    SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  135  to  164) 

A.     Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Four  Years  Smith-Hughes  Agriculture) 


First  Year 

English  I   .   5 

Mathematics  I — Arith- 
metic and  Algebra.-  5 
History   I — Communi- 
ty Civics    5 

Elective  (one): 
Science  I — General  ....  7 

Agriculture  I   10 

Latin  I    5 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   .,   5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra   5 

Science  II — Biology____  7 

Elective  (one): 
History  II — Modern 

European    5 

Agriculture  II    10 

Latin  II    5 


20-27  20 

Third  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  III    5  5 

Electives  (three): 
Mathematics  III — 

Plane  Geometry   5  5 

Science   III — Physical 
Geography  y2, 
Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  xk    1  5 
or 

History  III — Ancient 

and  Medieval    5  5 

French  I*   5  5 

Agriculture  III    10  5 


22-27 


20 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  IV    5 

United  States  History 

IV    5 

Electives  (two): 

Science  IV — Physics  7 

Latin  IV    5 

French  II    5 

Agriculture  IV    10 


20-27  20 

B.     Suggested  Organization 


20-27 


20 


Teacher  A 
English  II  .. 
English  III 
English  IV 
French  I  .... 
French  II 


Periods  Per 
Week, 
5 


Teacher  B 

Latin  I   

Latin  II   

Latin  III   

Latin  IV   

English  I  (2  sections) 


Periods  Per 
Week 
5 
5 
5 
5 

....  10 


25 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  C  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II    5 

History  IV    5 

History  III   5 


30 

Periods  Per 
Teacher  D  Week 
Mathematics  I  (2  sections)  10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III    5 


25 


:20 


*A  student  not  taking  Latin  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  French  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  unless  he  takes  the  four-year  Agriculture  course. 
**See  footnote  page  65. 
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Periods  Per 
Teacher  E  Week 

Science  I    7 

Science  II    7 

Science  III    7 

Science  IV    7 


Periods  Per 
Teacher  F  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  II  and  III   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects.  -  10 


28  30 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Science 
2;  Science  1;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  5.    Total,  16  units. 

Note:  Foreign  Language  is  not  required  of  students  who  complete  4 
units  of  Agriculture. 

C.     Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods      Teacher  A    Teacher  B      Teacher  C 


Teacher  D 


Teacher  E 


Teacher  F 


8:45-9:00  Opening  Exercises 


9:05-9:50 

rLnglisn  IV 

Latin  1 

History  II 

Mathematics 
III 

Science  I 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

9:55-10:40 

English  III 

Latin  II 

History  IV 

Science  II 
Recitation, 
T.  T. 

Agriculture  I 
and  II 

10:45-11:30 

Latin  IV 



Science  II 
Recitation, 

M  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

11:35-12:20 

Latin  III 

History  I  A 

Mathematics 
I  B 

Science  II 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Agriculture  III 
and  IV 

12:20-1:00 

Noon  Rec 

ESS 

1:05-1:50 

English  II 

English 
I  A 

Science  III 
Recitation, 

M .  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 

T.  T. 

1:55-2:40 

French  II 

English 
IB 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 
Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

2:45-3:30 

French  I 

History  I  B 

Mathematics 
I  A 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 

INDEX 


Accredited  high  school  requirements,  7. 
Achievement  tests,  36. 
Administrative  duties  of  principal,  49. 
Admission  of  pupils,  53. 

Agriculture  course  of  study,  61,  63,  68,  70,  75;  how  to  schedule,  15;  credit 
for,  54. 

Aid  from  State  for  library,  11. 

Aims  and  Purposes  of  secondary  education,  5. 

Alternation  of  subjects,  59. 

Apparatus,  Science  laboratory,  16;  playground,  44. 

Arithmetic,  credit  for,  53. 

Art  and  interior  decoration,  41,  47. 

Assembly,  39. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Southern  States,  require- 
ments for  membership,  32. 
Athletics,  provision  for,  42;  references,  41,  47. 
Attendance,  how  to  improve,  51;  teacher  allotment,  7. 

Bibliography,  professional,  42. 

Biology  laboratory  apparatus,  17. 

Books  required  for  accredited  rating,  11. 

Bookkeeping,  77,  23. 

Bulletin  board,  10,  12. 

Buildings,  standards  for,  29;  references,  44;  how  to  relieve  congestion,  52; 

inspection  of,  51. 
Business  training,  77. 

Cabinets,  principal's  filing,  28;  laboratory  apparatus,  15. 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  5,  42. 
Certification  of  teachers,  7;  of  principals,  8. 
Chemistry  laboratory  appartus,  22. 

Classes,  size  of,  53;  combination  or  alternation  of,  59;  homogeneous  group- 
ing, 36. 

Classification  of  high  schools,  29;  of  pupils,  53,  36. 
Classrooms  for  particular  subjects,  52. 
College  entrance  examination,  31. 
College  entrance  requirements,  31. 
Commercial  Course,  77,  23;  periodicals,  47. 
Course  of  Study,  9. 

Credit,  for  arithmetic,  53;  for  extra-curricular  activities,  38;  for  summer 
work,  32. 

Curriculum,  how  to  select,  52;  when  to  modify,  48;  references,  43. 
Curtains,  stage,  25. 

Daily  schedule,  how  to  make,  54. 

Day,  length  of  school,  8;  special  days  observance,  39. 
Debate,  41,  43. 

Definition  of  an  accredited  high  school,  7;  of  a  unit,  8. 

Desks,  dimensions  of  laboratory  desks,  15;  dealers,  24. 

Discipline,  51. 

Dramatics,  41. 

Duties  of  principal,  49. 

Elective  subjects,  general  statement,  54;  plane  geometry,  19. 
Employment  of  teachers,  52. 

English  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  45. 


INDEX 
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Entrance  requirements,  high  school,  53;  college,  31;  college  entrance  exam- 
inations, 31. 
Equipment  and  supplies,  9,  24. 

Examination,  college  entrance,  31;  high  school  senior,  32. 
Extra-curricular  activities,  suggested  organization,  38;  credit  for,  38. 

Filing  cabinet  for  records,  28. 
First  Aid  cabinets,  25. 

First  day  of  school,  duties  of  principal  before,  49,  50. 

Foreign  language  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46. 

French  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46. 

Gas,  16. 

Geography  laboratory  apparatus,  18. 

Geometry,  when  to  elect,  54. 

General  Science  laboratory  appartus,  16. 

Grading  or  marking,  34. 

Graduation  requirements,  8. 

Grounds,  beautification  of,  26,  52. 

Guidance,  43,  54. 

Health,  5. 

History  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46;  maps,  13. 

Holidays,  8. 

Home  rooms,  38. 

Hour  period  plan,  53,  8. 

How  to  Study,  14,  43. 

Hygiene,  47. 

Instruction  in  non-standard  schools,  52,  53. 

Intelligence  tests,  37. 

Irregulars,  daily  schedule  for,  54. 

Janitor,  duties  of,  51;  references,  44. 

Junior  high  school,  organization,  9;  references,  43. 

Laboratory,  science,  the  room,  14;  apparatus,  15;  if  congested,  52. 
Languages,  which  to  adopt,  52;  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46. 
Latin,  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46;   number  years  to 

offer,  56,  64. 
Legal  basis  for  a  standard  high  school,  7. 
Length  of  recitation  periods,  8;  of  term,  8. 
Library,  standards,  9;  if  congested,  52;  state  aid,  11. 

Magazines  for  pupils,  13;  for  teachers  (professional),  42. 
Manual  arts  periodicals,  47. 
Maps,  13. 

Marking  system,  34. 

Mathematics  teachers'  references,  47. 

Meetings,  teachers,  49,  50. 

Moving  pictures,  28. 

Museum,  18. 

Music,  references,  25,  41;  credit  for,  38. 

Non-standard  high  schools,  number  of  years  work  to  offer,  30;  classifica- 
tion, 30. 
Nurseries,  26. 

Opening  day,  duties  of  principal  before,  49,  50. 
Organization  duties  of  principal,  48,  49. 
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Parent-Teacher  Association,  41. 

Pennants,  novelties,  etc.,  25. 

Periods,  length  of,  8,  53,  56. 

Permanent  record  cards,  27. 

Philosophy  and  psychology  of  education,  43. 

Physical  education,  references,  47;  statement  concerning,  42. 

Physics  laboratory  apparatus,  20. 

Pictures,  25. 

Plan  for  period  by  years,  52. 
Plane  Geometry,  54. 
Plays,  25,  38. 

Principalship,  48;  duties  of  principal,  49;  professional  library,  42. 

Professional  library,  42. 

Program  making,  54,  52. 

Publicity,  43. 

Publishers,  48. 

Pupil  load,  53. 

Recitation  periods,  length  of,  8. 
Records  and  reports,  27. 
Registration  of  pupils,  54. 

References,  for  principal,  42;  for  teachers,  45. 
Reorganization  program,  55. 
Reports,  27. 

Research,  educational,  guides  to,  44. 
Requirements  for  accredited  high  school,  7. 

Schedule,  daily,  54,  53,  56. 

School  building,  standards,  29,  44. 

School  publicity,  43. 

Science  laboratory,  the  room,  15;   apparatus,  16;   professional  books  and 

periodicals,  47. 
Scout  Clubs,  41. 
Service  systems,  29,  44. 
Size  of  classes,  53. 

Social  science  teachers'  professional  books  and  periodicals,  46. 
Southern  Association  requirements,  32. 
Special  days  to  be  observed,  39. 
Standard  high  schools,  7. 

Subjects  required  for  graduation,  8;  alternation,  59. 

Substitute  teachers,  52. 

Supervisory  duties,  of  principal,  51. 

Summer  high  schools,  32. 

Supervised-study  period,  53,  8. 

Supplies,  dealers  in,  24-27. 

Teachers,  number  allowed,  7;  certificate,  7;  load,  52;  substitutes,  52;  pro- 
fessional library,  45;  employment,  52. 
Term,  length  of,  8. 

Tests,  intelligence  and  achievement,  36. 
Transcript  blanks,  53. 
Tyepwriting,  77,  54. 

Units,  definition  of,  16;  number  required  for  graduation,  16. 
Visual  education,  28. 

Vocational  guidance  and  information,  54,  43. 


Water,  in  building,  29;  in  science  laboratory,  16. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Report,  written  by  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  purposes  to  give  data  concerning  the  status  of 
teacher  training  in  North  Carolina. 

Chapter  I  deals  with  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  trained  teachers 
in  the  State.  The  actual  figures  for  the  period  1900-1925  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  "supply"  and  "demand"  figures  for  the  period 
1925-1950.  Estimates  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  trained  teachers  during  the  period  1925-1950  are  con- 
sidered from  two  angles:  (1)  Assuming  that  the  1925-1926  figures  are 
merely  maintained;  and,  (2)  Assuming  that  the  1925-1926  supply 
figures  increase  100  per  cent.  Dr.  Noble,  in  presenting  these  estimates 
in  willing  to  admit,  frankly  enough,  that  these  estimates  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  They  do,  however,  constitute  a  sincere  attempt 
to  provide  an  insight  into  the  problem  which  confronts  the  State. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  specific  preparation  provided  in  the 
teacher  training  program  now  in  practice  throughout  the  State.  These 
figures  are  valuable  in  that  they  show  the  need  for  a  definite  attempt 
to  provide  more  specific  training  for  North  Carolina's  teachers. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  said  that  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  sincerely  hopes  that  this  Report  will  be  of  value  to  students 
of  Education  throughout  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


June  11,  1929. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  Purpose 

The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  working  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Allen,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  since  July  1,  1926  as  a  major 
activity,  been  making  a  survey  of  teacher  training  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Report,  which  is  herewith  presented,  purposes  to  give  both  a 
quantitative  and  a  qualitative  description  of  teacher  training  in  this  State. 
The  quantitative  analysis  will  present  the  more  pertinent  figures  pertaining 
to  supply  and  demand.  The  qualitative  analysis  will  show  the  academic  and 
professional  preparation  provided  for  the  groups  of  teachers  holding  several 
types  of  certificates.  It  is  hoped  that  this  abbreviated  description  of  teacher 
training  conditions  in  North  Carolina  will  contribute  towards  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  existing  conditions  and  toward  improvement  in  the 
type  of  teachers  provided  for  the  schools  of  our  State. 

B.     The  Importance  of  Teacher  Training 

No  study  of  teacher  training  conditions  in  North  Carolina  could  be  com- 
plete without  due  mention  of  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  well 
trained  teachers.  If  the  reader  keeps  well  in  mind  the  State's  responsibility 
to  its  citizenry  for  teacher  training,  this  report  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
greater  interest.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  social  necessity  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers. 

Education  in  a  Democracy  postulates  an  equal  opportunity  for  every  child 
to  develop  fully  his  God-given  abilities.  The  maximum  realization  by  the 
child  of  such  an  opportunity  depends  most  upon  the  efficiency  of  his  teachers. 
The  teacher,  acting  as  a  most  powerful  environmental  influence,  has  the 
privilege  of  directing  the  child's  ideas,  of  awakening  his  interests  and  of 
preparing  him  for  that  degree  of  social  participation  which  makes  for  the 
best  in  citizenship.  The  rapidity  of  the  child's  transition  from  dependence 
to  independence  inevitably  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher;  human 
economy,  therefore,  demands  a  well  trained  teacher.  Until  a  State  can  place 
an  adequately  trained  teacher  in  every  class  room  within  its  borders,  it  has 
not  measured  up  to  this  ideal  of  Democracy. 

North  Carolina  has  known  a  time  when  it  was  generally  believed  that 
anyone  who  had  mastered  some  field — or  more  often  "fields" — of  subject 
matter  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  teach  effectively  in  her  public  schools. 
Then  the  belief  prevailed  that  it  was  enough  to  teach  straight-cut  subject 
matter  to  the  child,  and  that  the  child's  powers  were  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  apperceive  and  individualize  of  his  own  initiative  the  values  and  usages 
inherent  in  the  subject  matter.  Then  it  was  that  teachers  taught  "subject 
matter" — not  "children."  Then  it  was  that  the  citizenry  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  point  of  view  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  subject  matter  carried 
with  it  the  ability  to  teach  pupils. 

That  day  fortunately  is  passe  and  North  Carolina's  citizenry  now  stands 
convinced  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  subject  matter  alone  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  carry  with  it  the  ability  to  teach.  School  teaching  undoubtedly 
requires  skilled  ability,  and  skilled  ability  is  found  where  there  has  been 
scientifically  arranged  training.  Modern  developments  in  the  field  of 
education — statistical  studies,  standardized  tests,  surveys,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  classroom  experiences — have  served  to  demonstrate  that  teaching, 
when  properly  achieved,  is  decidedly  a  professional  activity,  and  as  such — 
just  as  in  the  case  of  any  profession — demands  a  prolonged  period  of  in- 
telligently planned  preparation. 

North  Carolina's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  teacher  training  is 
evidenced  by  many  facts.  It  is  significant  to  note:  that  twenty-one  white 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  teacher-training  departments;  that 
schools  of  Education  are  maintained  at  N.  C.  C.  W.  and  at  the  University; 
that  there  is  a  State-owned  teachers  college  at  Greenville;  that  the  State 
owns  two  standard  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  white  teachers,  and 
four  standard  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  negro  teachers;  that  there 
are  thirty-one  rural  school  supervisors;  that  among  the  denominational  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  both  races  there  are  more  than 
twenty-five  institutions  which  include  education  courses  in  their  curricula, 
and  that  three  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  carry 
on  activities  devoted  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  within 
the  public  schools. 

C.    History  of  the  Teacher  Training  Movement  in  North  Carolina 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  employed  many  devices  for  creating  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers  for  its  public 
schools.  The  selection  of  these  devices  has  been  characterized  by  a  natural 
evolution.  The  first  device  to  be  employed  was  certification,  through  exam- 
inations. The  second  device  was  the  reading  circle.  These  circles  were 
given  over  to  the  study  of  professional  books.  In  1923-24  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  wrote: 

"The  superintendents  and  principals  over  the  State  entered  into 
this  scheme  with  great  enthusiasm.  Fifteen  thousand  teachers  an- 
nually studied  some  strong  new  book  and  passed  a  successful  exam- 
ination on  it.  At  first  the  Department  gave  certificate  credit  for  this 
work.  When  the  summer  school  program  was  well  launched,  it  was 
considered  unwise  to  give  further  promotion  credit  for  this  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  credit  for  this  work,  more  than 
eight  thousand  teachers  last  year,  under  the  direction  of  their  super- 
intendent, completed  an  up-to-date  strong  book."* 

In  1919  the  teachers  institute  gave  way  to  county  summer  schools.  The 
county  summer  schools  provided  the  teachers  throughout  the  State  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  under  competent  and  skillful  instructors.  The  county 
summer  schools  were  within  easy  reach  of  every  teacher  within  the  State. 
These  summer  schools  were  largely  attended  and  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  teachers  and  superintendents.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  made  entrance 
requirements  for  these  summer  schools  an  impossibility.  In  1923-24  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  wrote: 

"As  the  high  schools  increased  in  number,  it  has  been  possible  to 
set  up  certain  scholastic  attainments  for  entrance.  At  first  we  set  up 
two  years  of  high  school  work,  then  three,  and  we  feel  justified  in 
1925  in  requiring  high  school  graduates  for  entrance  to  these  schools. 
Since  the  high  schools  for  white  people  are  now  turning  out  8,025 
graduates  a  year  and  the  colored  schools  approximately  800,  it  is  felt 
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that  no  new  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  begin  work  unless  she  is  at 
least  a  high  school  graduate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  these 
schools  for  a  few  more  years  to  come  for  the  2,200  nonstandard  white 
teachers  and  the  2,400  nonstandard  colored  teachers,  and  until  our 
teacher  training  facilities  can  turn  out  more  adequately  trained 
teachers  to  take  their  places."* 

During  the  summer  of  1926  no  county  summer  schools  for  white  teachers 
were  held,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  1929  it  will  be  possible  to  discontinue 
county  summer  schools  for  negro  teachers. 

When,  as  has  been  shown,  North  Carolina  reached  the  point  where  high 
school  graduation  was  the  entrance  requirement  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  State  the  institutional  summer  school  became  the  logical  successor  to 
the  county  summer  school.  Obviously  enough,  this  transition  step  marked 
simply  another  achievement  along  the  highway  of  higher  professional 
standards.  In  the  institutional  summer  school,  teachers  can  build  up,  even 
while  in  service,  credit  towards  college  graduation. 

The  summarize  then  as  to  the  type  of  agency  which  is  at  present  carrying 
on  accredited  teacher  training  activities  it  may  be  said:  (a)  That  such 
teacher  training  as  is  provided  for  white  teachers  is  given  entirely  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning — either  during  the  regular  sessions  or  at  summer 
schools, — and,  (b)  That  teacher  training  for  negroes  is  given  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  negroes — either  during  the  regular  sessions  or  summer 
sessions, — and  at  county  summer  schools. 

The  interest  of  this  State  in  teacher  training  has  hinged  around  the 
sound  notion,  generally  accepted,  that  the  central  problem  of  education  is 
to  get  and  to  keep  real  teachers.  The  population  of  our  State  both  urban 
and  rural  is  just  now  so  vitally  interested  in  this  problem  that  it  is  asking 
the  very  pertinent  question:  How  effective,  both  quanitatively  and  qualita- 
tively, is  our  teacher  training  machinery? 
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SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FIGURES  FOR  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
(1900-1950) 

The  Data 

Most  of  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter  are  for  the  period  1900-1950 
and  were  originally  collected  in  1926  by  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Statistics  at  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Educational  Commis- 
sion. The  figures  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this  era,  namely  1900-1925, 
are  not  estimates  but  actual  facts.  The  data  for  the  period  1925-1950,  natur- 
ally enough,  are  estimates. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Teachers  Employed — 1900-1925 

In  1900  there  were  5,753  white  public  school  teachers  and  2,567  negro 
public  school  teachers  making  a  grand  total  of  8,320  teachers.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  later  there  were  16,948  white  and  5,309  negro  teachers  or  a  total 
of  22,257  public  school  teachers.  During  this  twenty-five  year  period,  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  steadily  and  by  1925  the  number  employed 
was  practically  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  great  as  the  number  employed 
during  the  year  ending  1900.  The  per  cent  of  increase  during  the  period 
1900-1925  for  urban  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  was  greater  than  the 
per  cent  of  increase  for  the  number  of  rural  teachers  and  the  rate  of  increase 
for  whites  was  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  for  negroes. 

The  greatest  factor  in  determining  this  rapid  increase  in  number  of 
public  school  teachers  has  been  the  increase  in  school  attendance.  In  1901 
there  were  166,500  white  and  78,700  negro  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. For  the  school  year  ending  1925,  there  were  426,999  white  children 
and  169,212  negro  children  or  a  grand  total  of  596,211  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  There  were,  therefore,  two  and  two- 
fifths  times  as  many  white  children  in  average  daily  attendance  during 
1925  as  there  were  in  1901. 

Probable  Number  of  Teachers  to  be  Employed — 1925-1950 

The  State  Educational  Commission  in  its  report  of  January  15,  1927 
published  estimates  as  to  the  probable  number  of  teachers  needed  during 
the  period  1925-1950.  These  estimates  naturally  gave  due  consideration 
to  such  factors  as  school  attendance,  consolidation,  urbanization,  race,  and 
per  cent  of  children  going  on  for  secondary  education.  The  following  table 
gives  the  Commission's  estimates,  at  five-year  intervals,  as  to  the  number 
of  beginner  teachers  needed  annually,  from  the  present  date  until  1950.* 


Estimates  as  to  the  Number  of  Beginner  Teachers  Needed  Annually, 

1925-1950. 


White 

Negro 

Year 

Estimate  as  to  num- 
ber of  Beginner 
Teachers  Needed 
for  Elementary 
Schools. 

Estimate  as  to  num- 
ber of  Beginner 
Teachers  Needed 
for  High  Schools. 

Estimate  as  to  num- 
ber of  Beginner 
Teachers  Needed 
for  Elementary 
Schools. 

Estimate  as  to  num- 
ber of  Beginner 
Teachers  Needed 
for  High  Schools 

1925 

1930 

3,556 

889 

1,176 

75 

1935 

3,894 

1,098 

1,289 

105 

1940 

4,102 

1,295 

1,377 

136 

1945 

4,040 

1,420 

1,420 

167 

1950 

4,067 

1,582 

1,448 

197 

*  See  pp.  247-257,  Report  N.  C.  State  Educational  Commission.    Jan.  15,  1927. 
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While  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  most  difficult  to  prophesy  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty  concerning  population  trends,  the  estimates  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Educational  Commission  constituted  a  sincere  attempt  to 
provide  conservative  estimates  based  upon  past  experience  and  the  highest 
type  of  professional  advice.  At  the  time  that  these  figures  were  published 
there  were  some  persons  who  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  estimates  regarding 
the  number  of  white  teachers  to  be  employed  during  1925-1950  were  too  large. 
The  following  table  represents  a  modification  in  line  with  this  viewpoint. 


Probable  Number  cf  White  School  Teachers  to  be  Employed  Annually, 
1925-1950,  at  Five- Year  Intervals 


Year 

Educational  Commission's  Esti- 
mate as  to  Number  of  White 
Teachers  to  be  Employed. 

Modi6cation  or  Subtraction  Sug- 
gested bv  Actual  Numerical  In- 
crease 1900-1925. 

Modified  Estimate 

1925 

1930 

20,775 

2,000 

18,775 

1935 

25,214 

4,000 

21,214 

1940 

29,654 

6,000 

23,654 

1945 

32,896 

8,000 

24,896 

1950 

37,664 

10,000 

27,664 

If  the  figures  given  in  the  table  just  preceding  are  translated  into  esti- 
mates as  to  the  probable  number  of  "beginner  teachers"  needed,  1925-1950 
the  results  are  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Elementary  Teachers  and  the  Number 
of  High  School  Teachers  to  be  Trained,  (at  Five- Year  Intervals) 
for  the  Period  1925-1950.    (Modified  Estimate) 
WHITE 


YEAR 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

Estimate  as  to  number  of  wnite  teachers  to  be  employed 

1925-1950  

18,775 

21,214 

23,654 

24,896 

27,664 

Estimated  %  of  total  number  of  White  Teachers  who  will 

23 

21.4 

19  8 

18.2 

16.6 

15.0 

4,018 

4,200 

4,305 

4,133 

4,149 

Estimate  as  to  %  of  Beginner  Teachers  needed  for  Ele- 

mentary Schools  

82 

80 

78 

76 

74 

72 

Estimate  as  to  %  of  Beginner  Teachers  needed  for  the 

Hign  Schools  

.  18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

Estimate  as  to  number  of  Beginner  Teachers  needed  for 

Elementary  Schools  

3,214 

3,276 

3,262 

3,058 

2,997 

Estimate  as  to  number  of  Beginner  Teacners  needed  for 

High  Schools  

804 

924 

1,033 

1,075 

1,152 

Supply  of  Teachers  Received  from  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

In  1924-1925,  1,699  white  teachers  were  certificated  from  in-State  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.    Of  these  1,699  white  teachers,  1,237  actually 
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taught  during  the  school  year  1925-1926;  462  did  not  teach  during  the  school 
year  1925-1926.  Of  the  1,237  teachers  trained  by  in-State  institutions,  685 
secured  certificates  leading  to  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary  schools, 
whereas  552  secured  high  school  teachers  certificates.     During  the  year 

1924-  1925,  116  negroes  received  teachers  certificates  from  in-State  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  88  of  these  116  teachers  certificated  in  1924-1925 
began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  in  1925-1926;  28  of 
the  116  teachers  did  not  teach  in  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year 

1925-  1926.  Of  the  88  negro  teachers  certificated  in  1924-1925  who  taught  in 
North  Carolina  in  1925-1926,  63  held  elementary  teachers  certificates  and 
25  held  high  school  teachers  certificates.  In  1925-1926,  2,025  teachers  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  whites.  1,164  of  these  certificates  were  elementary 
school  certificates  and  861  were  high  school  certificates.  During  the  same 
year  127  negroes  received  elementary  school  certificates  and  63  negroes 
received  high  school  teachers  certificates. 

In  considering  these  figures  relative  to  the  output  of  in-State  institutions 
during  the  school  year  1924-1925  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  of  the 
1,237  white  teachers  and  all  of  the  88  negro  teachers  were  not  well  trained 
school  teachers.  The  amount  of  training  possessed  by  the  1,237  whites  and 
the  88  negroes  varied  all  the  way  from  one  to  four  or  more  years  of  training 
beyond  high  school  graduation.  More  than  one-half  of  the  1,237  white 
teachers  had  had  not  more  than  two  years  of  training  beyond  high  school 
graduation  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  88  negro  teachers  had  had 
not  more  than  two  years  beyond  high  school  graduation. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  1,237  white  teachers  and  62  per  cent 
of  the  88  negro  teachers  were  certificated  on  the  basis  of  credits  received  at 
State-owned  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Supply  of  Teachers  Received  From  Out-of-State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 

In  1924-1925,  753  whites  were  issued  certificates  on  the  basis  of  training 
received  at  out-of-State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  these  753  cer- 
tificates, 283  were  elementary  teachers  certificates  and  470  were  high  school 
teachers  certificates.  167  of  the  283  white  elementary  teachers  and  251  of  the 
470  white  high  school  teachers  certificated  in  1924-1925  actually  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  during  1925-1926.  North  Carolina,  therefore, 
received  into  its  public  schools  in  1925-1926  a  total  supply  of  418  white 
teachers  from  out-of-State  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

On  the  basis  of  training  received  at  out-of-State  institutions  in  1924-1925, 
70  negroes  received  elementary  teachers  certificates,  and  89  negroes  received 
high  school  teachers  certificates.  35  of  the  70  negroes  issued  elementary 
teachers  certificates  and  46  of  the  -89  negroes  issued  high  school  teachers 
certificates  in  1924-1925,  actually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  school  year  1925-1926.  The  total  supply,  therefore,  of  negro 
teachers  trained  in  out-of-State  institutions  and  received  into  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1925-1926  amounted  to  81 
teachers. 

The  supply  of  beginner  teachers  received  during  the  school  year  1925-1926 
was  drawn  from  31  of  the  48  States.  Naturally  enough  those  States  nearest 
to  North  Carolina  contributed  the  largest  numbers. 
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In  1925-1926,  a  year  later,  456  teachers  were  certificated  on  the  basis  of 
training  received  at  out-of-State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Since  North 
Carolina  in  this  year  adopted  the  rule  of  certifying  only  those  persons  who 
actually  accepted  teaching  positions  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  approximately  all  of  these  456  teachers  began  teaching  in  North  Carolina 
in  1926-1927.  These  456  certificates  were  distributed  as  follows:  Whites — 
elementary,  168;  high  school,  223.  Negro — elementary,  16;  high  school,  45; 
no  racial  data — elementary,  0;  high  school,  4. 

Relationship  Between  Supply  and  Demand — 1900-1950 

While  it  is  true  that  during  the  period  1900-1926  there  was  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  persons  who  desired  teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina  it  was  also  true  that  North  Carolina  never  experienced 
a  year  in  which  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers.  Now 
let  us  in  the  light  of  the  estimates  provided  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Edu- 
cational Commission,  examine  not  only  the  relationship  between  the  supply  of 
and  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time, 
but  also  let  us  speculate  as  to  the  relationship  between  these  two  items 
during  the  period  1925-1950.  And  in  our  estimates  concerning  this  relation- 
ship during  the  period  1925-1950  let  us  consider  two  conditions,  namely, 
(1)  maintenance  of  the  1925  supply  figures  and  (2)  a  100  per  cent  increase 
in  the  1925  supply  figures. 

In  1925  the  annual  output  of  the  in-State  institutions  for  whites  amounted 
to  approximately  900  elementary  teachers  and  750  high  school  teachers.  If 
the  1925  supply  figures  were  merely  maintained,  by  1930  our  supply  of  white 
elementary  teachers  trained  by  in-State  institutions  would  be  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  demand  and  by  1950  only  21  per  cent  of  the  demand,  and,  if  the 
1925  supply  of  white  high  school  teachers  was  merely  maintained  our  supply 
would  be  only  88  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  1930  and  47  per  cent  of  the 
demand  in  1950. 

If  we  consider  our  problem,  not  in  terms  of  white  elementary  teachers  or 
in  terms  of  white  high  school  teachers,  but  in  a  summary  sense  the  story 
might  be  stated  as  follows:  In  the  year  1925-1926,  1,237  teachers  represented 
the  total  supply  of  new  or  beginner  white  teachers  received  from  all  in-State 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  total  of  418  white  beginner  teachers  were 
received  from  out-of-State  institutions.  The  total  available  supply  of  white 
trained  beginner  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  in  1925- 
1926,  therefore,  amounted  to  1,655  teachers.  These  1,655  teachers,  however, 
were  not  all  "well"  trained  teachers.  Their  training  ranged  anywhere  from 
one  to  four  or  more  years  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
1925-1926  North  Carolina  needed  approximately  4,000  white  beginner  teachers. 
An  actual  shortage  of  2,331  trained  teachers,  therefore,  actually  existed.  The 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  is  obviously  more  acute  in  the  elementary  than 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

If  the  supply  of  white  teachers  furnished  by  in-State  institutions  in- 
creased 100  per  cent,  by  1950  the  annual  output  would  equal  2,474  teachers. 
Estimates  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Educational  Commission  indicate 
that  by  1950  the  demand  for  beginner  teachers  will  amount  to  over  5,000 
teachers  annually.  If  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  available  supply  of 
white  beginner  teachers  occurs  by  1950  the  supply  would  still  be  approxi- 
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mately  only  43  per  cent  of  the  demand.  A  57  per  cent  shortage  would  still 
exist. 

The  figures  for  the  negro  race  are  also  interesting.  If  our  present  supply 
of  in-State  institutions  is  merely  maintained  as  of  1926  our  supply  figures 
for  1930  would  be  only  10  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  negro  elementary 
teachers  and  by  1950  only  8  per  cent  of  the  demand  (i.  e.  for  negro  elemen- 
tary teachers).  By  1930  the  supply  of  negro  high  school  teachers  would  be 
only  64  per  cent  of  the  demand  and  by  1950  only  24  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

Now  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  the  figures  presented  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Educational  Commission  and  consider  the  modification  suggested 
by  those  who  believe  the  Commission's  estimates,  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  white  teachers  needed,  to  be  too  high.  And  let  us  ask,  in  the  light  of  the 
said  modification  what  will  be  the  probable  relationship  between  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  white  teachers  during  the  period  1925-1950. 

In  1925-1926  North  Carolina  actually  received  1,655  white  beginner 
teachers  who  had  had  one  or  more  years  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  modified  estimate  as  to  demand  for  white  beginner  teachers  calls 
for  4,018  white  beginner  teachers  in  1930  and  4,149  white  beginner  teachers 
in  1950.  Considering  "output"  as  synonymous  to  "supply",  and  "need"  as 
synonymous  to  demand  it  becomes  apparent  that  if  the  1925-1926  supply 
figures  are  merely  maintained,  by  1950  the  supply  of  white  beginner  teachers 
will  be  approximately  only  40  per  cent  of  the  demand;  if  the  1925-1926  supply 
figures  increase  100  per  cent  by  1950,  the  supply  of  white  beginner  teachers 
will  still  equal  only  80  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

The  figures  herewith  presented  constitute  conservative  estimates  as  to 
supply  and  demand,  based,  among  other  things,  upon  the  optimistic  assump- 
tion that  standards  will  be  constantly  raised.  When  a  comparative  study 
was  made  of  the  supply  figures  for  the  school  year  1925  and  1926,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  output  of  in-State  insti- 
tutions, whereas  the  supply  of  teachers  received  from  out-of-State  institutions 
was  practically  the  same  for  the  two  years.  When  considering  its  future 
needs  in  the  way  of  trained  teachers,  it  will,  be  well  for  this  State  to  assume 
that  North  Carolina  must  give  just  as  many  teachers  to  other  States  for 
their  public  schools  as  this  State  will  receive  from  other  States  for  its  own 
schools.  At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  1925-1926,  23  per 
cent  of  the  white  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  beginner  teachers  and 
that  21  per  cent  of  the  negro  teachers  were  beginner  teachers.  During  the 
school  year  ending  1926,  2,331  white  teachers  and  1,000  negro  teachers  began 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  without  ever  having  had  as 
much  as  one  year  of  college  or  normal  school  work.  These  facts  indicate 
that  the  supply  of  well  trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  far  below  the  actual  demand.  As  a  result  of  its  statistical 
studies,  the  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics  is  convinced  that  the 
well  trained  teacher  remains  in  the  teaching  service  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State  and  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
of  instruction,  a  well  trained  teacher  is  an  economic  asset.  The  untrained 
teacher  is  a  costly  proposition.  North  Carolina,  therefore,  must  have  bigh 
standards  for  the  professional  preparation  of  its  teaching  personnel. 
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Number  of  Teachers  Leaving  the  Teaching  Profession  Annually  in 

North  Carolina 


1923 


WHITE 


1 .  Total  number  of  teaching  positions  

2.  Per  cent  of  teachers  who  were  beginners  

3 .  Actual  number  of  beginners  

4 .  Number  of  teachers  needed  to  fill  newly  created  teaching  positions  (i.  e.  increase  in 

number  of  teaching  positions  over  the  preceding  year)  

5.  Number  of  new  teachers  needed  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  through  withdrawals  of 

teactiers  from  the  teaching  profession  


1924 


1 .  Total  number  of  teacning  positions  

2 .  Per  cent  of  teachers  who  were  beginners  

3 .  Actual  number  of  beginners  

4.  Number  of  teachers  needed  to  fill  newly  created  teaching  positions  (i.  e.  increase  in 

number  of  teaching  positions  over  the  preceding  year)  

5 .  Number  of  new  teachers  needed  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  through  withdrawals  of 

teachers  from  the  teaching  profession  


1925 


1 .  Total  number  of  teaching  positions  

2.  Per  cent  of  teachers  who  were  beginners  

3 .  Actual  number  of  beginners  

4 .  Number  of  teachers  needed  to  fill  newly  created  teacning  positions  (i.  e.  increase  in 

number  of  teaching  positions  over  the  preceding  year)  

5.  Number  of  new  teachers  needed  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  througn  withdrawals  of 

teachers  from  the  teaching  profi 


15,665 
.29 

4,542.85 
(— )467.00 
4,875.85 


16,382 
.27 

4,423.14 
(— J717.00 
3,706.14 


16,948.00 
.27 

4,575.96 
(— )566.00 
4,009.96 


1926 


1 .  Total  number  of  teaching 

2.  Per  cent  of  teachers  who  were  beginners  

3.  Actual  number  of  beginners  

4 .  Number  of  teachers  needed  to  fill  newly  created  teaching  positions  (i.  e.  increase  in 

number  of  teaching  positions  over  preceding  year)  

5.  Number  of  new  teachers  needed  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  through  withdrawals  of 

teachers  from  the  teaching  profession  


17,332.00 
.23 

3,986.36 
384.00 
3,602.36 


1926 


6.  Supply  of  teachers  received  from  high  institutions  (in-State  and  out-of-State  insti- 

tutions)   

7.  Total  number  of  new  teachers  needed  

8.  Minus  output  of  higher  institutions  

9.  Inadequately  prepared  new  teachers  


1,655.00 
3,986.36 
(-)  1,655. 00 
2,331.36 


169.00 
1,169.49 
(— )  169. 00 
1,000.49 
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Summary 

(1)  During  the  period  1900-1925  the  rate  of  increase  in  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  most  rapid. 

(2)  An  increase  in  school  attendance  will  necessitate  the  employment 
of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  during  the  period  1925-1950. 

(3)  It  is  likely  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  number  of  teachers  employed 
during  the  period  1925-1950  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  period  1900-1925.  The  chief  reasons 
for  this  reduction  in  rate  of  increase  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  are  by  now  rather  generally  enforced;  (b)  Consoli- 
dation tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  (c)  Urbanization 
makes  for  more  pupils  per  teacher,  and  (d)  Higher  standards  of  training 
make  for  longer  tenure. 

(4)  The  untrained  teacher  is  a  costly  and  inefficient  employee.  A  lack  of 
training  makes  for  short  tenure  and  low-grade  instruction. 

(5)  In  North  Carolina,  during  the  period  1900-1925  there  never  was  a 
year  in  which  there  was  a  shortage  of  persons  who  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  assume  teaching  positions. 

(6)  During  the  period  1900-1925  a  marked  shortage  of  well  trained 
teachers  existed.    Especially  was  this  true  in  the  rural  elementary  schools. 

(7)  If,  during  the  period  1925-1950,  the  1925  "supply"  figures  are  merely 
maintained  or  if  the  1925  "supply"  figures  are  increased  100  per  cent  there 
would  still  be,  in  all  likelihood,  a  marked  shortage  of  well  trained  teachers. 

(8)  In  order  to  provide  suitable  educational  opportunities  for  its  school 
children,  North  Carolina  should  take  such  steps  as  will  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  well  trained  teachers. 

(9)  There  are  three  steps  by  which  North  Carolina  may  provide  for  its 
public  schools  an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers,  namely,  (a)  the 
enlargement  of  existing  teacher  training  institutions,  (b)  the  establishment 
of  additional  teacher  training  institutions,  and  (c)  enlarging  existing 
institutions  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  additional  teacher  training 
institutions. 


II 


THE  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Data 

Chapter  I  of  this  Report  dealt  with  the  number  of  teachers  needed  and 
the  supply  of  teachers  available  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Chapter  II  is  a  study  of  the  quality  of  training  possessed  by  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina.  The  data  upon  which  Chapter  II  is  based  are 
presented  in  Tables  or  Graphs  XIV — XLVII,  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
They  deal,  in  the  first  place,  with  improvement  in  type  of  certificate  held, 
and  in  the  second  place,  with  analyses  of  various  types  of  certificates. 

North  Carolina  has  in  its  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a 
Division  of  Certification.  This  Division  of  Certification  has  charge  of  issuing 
teachers  certificates.  The  teachers  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  are  symbolic  in  a  general  way  of  the  academic  and  professional 
preparation  possessed  by  the  teachers  of  this  State  since  the  type  of  certifi- 
cate varies  with  the  amount  of  academic  and  professional  work  taken. 

Although  North  Carolina  issues  certificates  at  many  levels  of  training 
only  Class  A  teachers  certificates  are  involved  in  the  analyses  herewith 
presented.  This  limitation  was  practiced  since  it  was  considered  sufficient  to 
deal  only  with  the  highest  level  of  training  which  this  State  provides  for 
its  teachers.  It  must  be  mentioned  also  that  all  of  the  teachers  included  in 
the  groups  whose  certificates  were  subjected  to  analysis,  received  all  of  their 
training  at  in-State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Each  in-State  institu- 
tion is  represented  in  each  certificate  group  to  an  extent  proportionate  to 
the  degree  to  which  it  supplies  the  State  with  teachers  possessing  the  class 
o~T  certificate  involved. 

The  analyses  of  certificates  leading  to  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary 
schools  will  be  limited  to  analyses  of  Primary  Class  A  certificates  and 
Grammar  Grade  Class  A  certificates.  The  analyses  of  certificates  leading  to 
teaching  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  will  consist  of  analyses  of  the 
Class  A  certificates  held  by  High  School  English  teachers,  by  High  School 
History  teachers,  and  by  High  School  French  teachers.  In  regard  to  the 
high  school  field  it  is  well  to  mention  that  up  to  the  present  time  North 
Carolina  has  practiced  the  policy  of  issuing  blanket  certificates.  Beginning 
with  1931  each  high  school  certificate  will  carry  the  name  of  the  high  school 
subject  or  subjects  which  the  teacher  is  qualified  and  certified  to  teach.  The 
new  certification  scheme,  moreover,  calls  for  a  well  outlined  plan  of  specific 
preparation  for  all  certificates  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  field. 

Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificate  Held  by  the  Teachers  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  North  Carolina — (1921-'22  to  1926-'27) 

Table  III  shows  the  improvement  in  type  of  certificate  held  by  teachers 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  during  the  period  1921- 
1922  to  1926-1927.    The  data  may  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
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(a)    For-  Whites: 

1.  In  1921-22,  22.9  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  less  than  high  school  graduation; 
by  1926-27  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  4.8  per  cent. 

2.  In  1921-22,  77.1  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  and  above; 
by  1926-27  this  figure  had  increased  to  95.2  per  cent. 

3.  In  1921-22  only  26.2  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
two  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926-27 
this  figure  had  increased  to  44.4  per  cent. 

4.  In  1921-22,  50.9  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  less 
than  two  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  in  1926-27 
practically  the  same  per  cent  prevailed.  This  figure,  however, 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  tendency,  for  the  white  elementary 
teachers,  is  to  continue  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  two  or  more  years. 


Ill 

Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificate  for  the  Elementary  Grades  Held 
by  Teachers  in  North  Carolina,  1921-1922  to  1926-1927 


Type  of  Certificate 

White 

Negro 

1921 

-22 

1926-27 

1921 

-22 

1926-27 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Third  County  

2 

.1 

21 

.4 

1,502 

11.9 

236 

1.9 

1,546 

35  2 

864 

16.7 

617 

4.9 

1 

.1 

350 

8.2 

4 

.1 

673 

5.3 

55 

.4 

342 

7.8 

207 

4.0 

93 

.7 

305 

2.4 

47 

1.2 

842 

16.3 

560 

4.4 

402 

3.2 

168 

3.8 

208 

4.0 

4,963 

39.4 

3,275 

26.3 

1,342 

30.6 

1,408 

27.2 

887 

7.0 

2,661 

21.3 

68 

1.5 

718 

13.9 

Provisional  Primary ,  Grammar  

44 

.4 

475 

10.8 

395 
480 

7.6 

2,111 

16.8 

1,926 

15.4 

24 

.6 

9  3 

654 

5.2 

2,255 

18.1 

10 

2 

43 

.8 

536 

4.3 

1,307 

10.5 

4 

.1 

Total  

12,598 

100.00 

12,467 

100.00 

4.393 

100.00 

5,173 

100.00 

Less  than  High  School  Graduation  

2,887 

22.9 

597 

4.8 

2,306 

52.5 

1,917 

37.1 

High  School  Graduation  and  above . .  . 

9,711 

77.1 

11,870 

95.2 

2,087 

47.5 

3,256 

62.9 

High  School  Graduation  plus,  less  than 

two  years  college  or  normal  school . . . 

6,410 

50.9 

6,338 

50.8 

1,578 

35.9 

2,334 

45.1 

High  School  Graduation  plus  2  years 

college  or  normal  school  and  above. 

3,301 

26.2 

5,532 

44.4 

509 

11.6 

922 

17.8 

High  School  Graduation  plus  3  years 

1,190 

9.4 

3,562 

28.6 

34 

.8 

523 

10  1 

High  School  Graduation  plus  4  years 

536 

4.3 

1,307 

10.5 

10 

.2 

43 

.8 
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5.  In  1921-22,  only  9.4  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
three  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926- 
27  this  figure  had  increased  to  28.6  per  cent. 

6.  In  1921-22,  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
four  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926-27 
this  figure  had  increased  to  10.5  per  cent. 

(b)    For  Negroes: 

1.  In  1921-22,  52.5  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  less  than  high  school  graduation; 
by  1926-27  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  37.1  per  cent. 

2.  In  1921-22,  47.5  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  and  above; 
by  1926-27  this  figure  had  increased  to  62.9  per  cent. 

3.  In  1921-22  only  11.6  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
two  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926-27 
this  figure  had  incresed  to  17.8  per  cent. 

4.  In  1921-22,  35.9  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  less 
than  two  years  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
by  1926-27  this  figure  had  increased  to  45.1  per  cent.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  during  the  period  mentioned  the 
per  cent  of  negro  teachers  who  were  not  even  high  school  grad- 
uates was  being  reduced  and  that  increasing  per  cents  of  negro 
teachers  were  continuing  to  study  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  two  or  more  years. 

5.  In  1921-22,  only  .8  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
three  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926- 
27  this  figure  had  increased  to  10.1  per  cent. 

6.  In  1921-22,  only  .2  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers 
possessed  training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus 
four  or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926-27 
this  figure  had  increased  to  .8  per  cent. 

Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificates  Held  by  the  Teachers  in  the 
High  Schools  of  North  Carolina — (1921  -'22  to  1926-'27) 

Table  IV  shows  the  improvement  achieved  in  type  of  certificate  held  by 
teachers  in  the  public  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  during  the  period 
1921-22  to  1926-27.  In  interpreting  the  data  given,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
beginning  with  1926-27  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  training, — beyond  high 
school  graduation, — was  required  of  all  beginner  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  The  data  given  in  Table  IV  may  be  interpreted  as 
follows: 

(a)    For  Whites: 

1.  In  1921-22,  78.1  per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  three 
years  or  more  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by 
1926-27  this  figure  had  increased  to  83.9  per  cent. 
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iv 

Improvement  in  Type  of  High  School  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers 
in  North  Carolina,  1921-1922  to  1926-1927 


White 

Negro 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1921 

-22 

1926-27 

Type  of  Certificate 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Provisional  High  School "C"  

52 

1.0 

19 

3.3 

High  School  "C"  

548 

20.6 

759 

14.4 

 ' " ' 

44 

07  Q 

155 

27.2 

High  School  "B"  

234 

8.8 

726 

13.9 

1  A 

8  7 

164 

28.8 

High  School  "A"  

867 

32.6 

2,863 

54.7 

01 

16  .v 

172 

30.2 

718 

27 .0 

618 

11.8 

OO 

O 

KO 
06 

y.i 

134 

5.0 

36 

.7 

.6 

4 

.7 

Supervisor  

39 

1.5 

185 

3.5 

5 

3.1 

3 

.5 

Special  Vocational  

116 

4.4 

21 

13.0 

2,656 

100.00 

5,239 

100.00 

161 

100.00 

569 

100.00 

Totals  minus  supervisors  and  special 

2,501 

100.00 

5,054 

100.00 

135 

100.00 

566 

100.00 

High  School  graduation  plus  two  years 

2,501 

100.00 

5,054 

100.00 

135 

100.00 

566 

100.00 

High  School  graduation  plus  three 

years  college  and  above  

1,953 

78.1 

4,243 

83.9 

91 

67.4 

392 

69.3 

High  School  graduation  plus  four  years 

1,719 

68.7 

3,517 

69.6 

77 

57.0 

228 

40.3 

2.  In  1921-22,  68.7  per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  four 
or  more  years  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by  1926-27  this 
figure  had  increased  to  69.6  per  cent. 

(b)    For  Negroes: 

1.  In  1921-22,  67.4  per  cent  of  the  negro  high  school  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  three 
or  more  years  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  by 
1926-27  this  figure  had  increased  to  69.3  per  cent. 

2.  In  1921-22,  59.0  per  cent  of  the  negro  high  school  teachers  pos- 
sessed training  amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  four 
or  more  years  of  training  at  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
in  1926-27  this  figure  had  decreased  to  40.3  per  cent. 

Summary  as  to  Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificate  Held  by  White  and 
Negro  School  Teachers  in  North  Carolina — (1921-'22  to  1926-'27) 

Summarizing  upon  the  rate  of  improvement  in  type  of  certificate  held  by 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  it  may  be  said: 

1.  That,  whereas  the  standards  of  training  achieved  by  white  teachers 
in  North  Carolina  excels  the  standards  of  training  achieved  by  the 
negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  both  races  have  achieved  rapid 
progress  towards  higher  levels  of  training. 
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2.  That,  the  training  possessed  by  secondary  teachers  excels  the  training 
possessed  by  elementary  school  teachers,  and, 

3.  That,  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  which  has  been  achieved  has  been 
due,  naturally  enough,  to  such  factors  as:  (a)  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  certification  requirements,  (b)  the  standardization  movement  in 
the  high  schools  which  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  and  (c)  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  teacher  training  facilities  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Specific  Preparation.    (Academic  and  Professional) 

So  far,  in  this  Report,  certificates  have  been  studied  in  a  general  way. 
Consideration  has  been  given  solely  to  the  total  number  of  years  of  study 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  next  step  will  be  more  qualitative. 
Several  types  of  certificates  will  be  studied  in  detail.  And  with  each  type  of 
certificate  analyzed  the  inquiry  will  seek  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
specific  preparation  has  occurred.  If,  for  instance,  a  teacher  holds  a  Primary 
Class  A  certificate  the  question  advanced  will  be:  To  what  extent  did  the 
teachers  courses,  (i.e.  both  academic  and  professional  courses)  taken  while 
the  teacher  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
prepare  her  for  a  teaching  position  in  the  primary  grades.  In  other  words 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  degree  to  which  there  is  correspondence 
or  correlation  between  her  preparation  for  teaching  and  the  duties  inherent 
to  the  actual  teaching  position  held. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  several  types  of  certificates,  the  analyses  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  studies  of  groups  of  100  transcripts  each.  The  data  presented 
will  refer  to  the  following  groups  of  transcripts:  (1)  100  transcripts  on 
the  basis  of  which  100  Primary  Class  A  Certificates  were  issued;  (2)  100 
transcripts  on  the  basis  of  which  100  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificates 
were  issued;  (3)  100  transcripts  on  the  basis  of  which  100  High  School  Class 
A  Certificates  were  issued  to  people  who  are  now  teaching  English  in  the 
high  schools;  (4)  100  transcripts  on  the  basis  of  which  100  High  School 
Class  A  Certificates  were  issued  to  people  who  are  now  teaching  History  in 
the  high  schools;  and  (5)  100  transcripts  on  the  basis  of  which  100  High 
School  Class  A  Certificates  were  issued  to  people  who  are  now  teaching 
French  in  the  high  schools. 

Specific  Preparation  as  Revealed  by  Transcripts  Presented  in 
Application  for  a  Primary  Class  A  Teachers  Certificate 

The  Primary  Class  A  Certificate  has  been  chosen  because  it  is  the  highest 
class  of  certificate  issued  which  theoretically  leads  to  a  teaching  position 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  question  advanced  is:  In  North  Carolina  what 
degree  of  excellence  does  the  highest  type  of  Primary  certificate  indicate? 
The  statistical  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  Graphs  XX  and  XXII,  and 
in  Tables  XIX  and  XXI.  In  describing  the  academic  and  professional  prep- 
aration possessed  by  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  who 
holds  a  Primary  Class  A  certificate,  many  things  may  be  mentioned.  The 
following  facts,  for  instance,  seem  most  significant. 

1.  The  prospective  holder  of  a  Primary  Class  A  certificate,  while  in 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  is  apt:  (a)  To  study 
any  academic  subject  or  any  professional  subject;   (b)  To  study  any 
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particular  subject  for  any  number  of  semester  hours;  and,  (c)  To 
study  any  phase  of  any  particular  subject.  Educational  guidance,  if 
it  occurs  at  all,  varies  with  the  institution.  As  a  result  many  pros- 
pective primary  teachers  fail  to  secure  instruction  in  highly  essential 
fields  of  study.  Guidance,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  end  with  the  compulsory 
freshman  courses  in  History  and  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
and  in  the  general  certificate  requirements  of  18  hours  of  profes- 
sional credits.  There  is,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  specific 
preparation  very  little,  if  any,  significance  to  the  title  "Primary 
Certificate." 

2.  The  average  teacher  who  holds  a  Primary  Class  A  certificate  pos- 
sesses 105.99  semester  hours  of  academic  credits  and  24.49  semester 
hours  of  professional  credits.  There  is,  therefore,  a  tendency  to 
exceed  the  general  minimum  requirements  of  a  total  of  120  semester 
hours  of  credits  and  to  exceed  the  purely  professional  requirements 
of  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  academic  credits  and  also  the  professional  credits 
possessed  by  the  average  teacher  who  holds  a  Primary  Class  A  cer- 
tificate reveals  instances  of  misplaced  emphasis.  Does  it  seem  likely, 
for  instance,  that  a  primary  teacher  should  devote  on  the  average 
18.43  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  the  foreign  languages  and  only 
1.27  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  geography?  Does  it  seem  logical 
that  the  primary  grade  teacher  should,  on  the  average,  devote  0.79 
semester  hours  to  the  study  of  general  methods  and  principles  of 
secondary  education,  and  0.45  semester  hours  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing some  particular  subject  in  the  secondary  schools  and  then  devote 
only  0.04  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  classroom  management  in  the 
elementary  schools? 

Specific  Preparation  as  Revealed  by  Transcripts  Presented  in 
Application  for  a  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Teachers  Certificate 

0 

The  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate  represents  the  highest  class  of 
certificate  issued  which  theoretically  leads  to  a  teaching  position  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  results  secured  as  a  result  of  having  analyzed  the 
academic  and  professional  preparation  possessed  by  the  teachers  in  the  North 
Carolina  public  schools  who  hold  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificates  are 
identical  to  those  mentioned  when  the  Primary  Class  A  Certificate  was 
analyzed.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  prospective  holder  of  a  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate, 
while  in  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  is  apt:  (a) 
To  study  any  academic  subject  or  any  professional  subject;  (a)  To 
study  any  particular  subject  for  any  number  of  semester  hours;  and, 
(c)  To  study  any  phase  of  any  particular  subject.  Educational  guid- 
ance, if  it  occurs  at  all,  varies  with  the  institution.  As  a  result  many 
prospective  grammar  grade  teachers  fail  to  secure  instruction  in 
highly  essential  fields  of  study.  Guidance,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  end 
with  the  compulsory  freshman  courses  in  History  and  English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric  and  in  the  general  certificate  requirements  of 
18  hours  of  professional  credits.  There  is,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  specific  preparation  very  little,  if  any,  significance  to  the 
title  "Grammar  Grade  Certificate." 
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2.  The  average  teacher  who  holds  a  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate 
possesses  105.58  semester  hours  of  academic  credits  and  25.93  semester 
hours  of  professional  credits.  There  is,  therefore,  a  tendency  to 
exceed  the  general  minimum  requirements  of  a  total  of  125  semester 
hours  of  credits  and  to  exceed  the  purely  professional  requirements 
of  a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  professional  credits. 

3.  When  analyses  of  the  academic  credits  and  also  the  professional 
credits  possessed  by  the  average  teacher  who  holds  a  Grammar  Grade 
Class  A  Certificate  is  made,  several  instances  of  misplaced  emphasis 
become  apparent.  For  instance,  the  average  Grammar  Grade  Class  A 
teacher  possesses  19.79  semester  hours  in  foreign  language  (ancient 
and  modern,  inclusive)  and  only  0.59  semester  hours  of  geography  and 
only  0.38  semester  hours  of  general  science.  This  same  teacher  pos- 
sesses 1.24  semester  hours  in  general  methods  and  principles  of 
education  for  the  secondary  schools  and  only  0.05  semester  hours  in 
classroom  management  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Specific  Preparation  Possessed  by  High  School  English  Teachers 
as  Revealed  by  Transcripts  Presented  in  Application  for  a 
High  School  Class  A  Teachers  Certificate 

At  the  present  time  North  Carolina  issues  blanket  certificates  for  teaching 
positions  in  the  high  schools.  The  possessor  of  a  High  School  Certificate 
may,  therefore,  undertake  to  teach  any  high  school  subject  he  may  be  called 
upon  or  desire  to  teach.  For  this  study  the  names  of  100  persons  who  are 
teaching  English  and  who  hold  High  School  Class  A  Certificates  were  secured 
through  a  study  of  the  files  maintained  in  the  Divisions  of  Certification  and 
School  Inspection.  The  High  School  Class  A  Certificate  is  the  highest  type 
of  certificate  issued  to  high  school  teachers.  The  inquiry  involved  is:  To 
what  extent  is  specific  preparation  revealed  by  an  inspection  of  100  tran- 
scripts presented  in  application  for  High  School  Class  A  Certificates  by 
persons  who  are  now  teaching  English.  In  other  words,  how  well  trained 
are  our  best  trained  teachers  of  high  school  English?  The  following  brief 
comments  are  suggestive: 

1.  The  teachers  of  high  school  English  who  hold  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  presented,  when  applying  for  their  certificates,  transcripts 
which  revealed  25.47  semester  hours  of  preparation  in  English.  They, 
while  prospective  teachers  had  devoted  more  semester  hours  to  the 
study  of  English  than  to  the  study  of  any  other  academic  subject, 
they,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  taken,  always,  such  English 
courses  as  are  in  direct  correspondence  with  their  needs  as  teachers 
of  English  in  the  public  high  schools. 

2.  Our  High  School  Class  A  English  teachers  have,  on  the  average,  de- 
voted 22.64  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  (ancient 
and  modern,  inclusive).  Such  training  in  the  foreign  languages 
should  prove  helpful  to  teachers  of  English.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  the  8.02  semester  hours  devoted  to  a  study  of  mathe- 
matics (in  the  main,  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus,  etc.) 
represents  an  over  emphasis  of  a  subject  which  contributes  relatively 
little  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools. 

3.  The  teachers  of  high  school  English  who  hold  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  possess  on  the  average  106.80  semester  hours  of  prepara- 
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tion  in  academic  subjects  and  16.41  semester  hours  of  professional 
credits.  They,  therefore,  seem  to  be  less  favorably  inclined  towards 
the  study  of  education  courses  than  Primary  Class  A  or  Grammar 
Grade  Class  A  teachers. 

4.  The  professional  credits  also  reveal  instances  of  lack  of  guidance  on 
the  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  instance,  only 
63  of  the  100  High  School  Class  A  English  teachers  had  had  courses 
in  educational  psychology.  Only  0.45  semester  hours  were  devoted 
to  practice  teaching  and  observation,  whereas  1.03  semester  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  general  methods  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation for  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  70  of  the  100  English  teachers  taught  other  high  school  subjects  in 
addition  to  English.  The  teaching  of  English  was  more  often  com- 
bined with  History,  French,  and  General  Science  than  with  other 
subjects.  What  subjects  are  most  related  to  English?  Does  an 
English  teacher  profit  more  by  a  knowledge  of  History  or  of  General 
Science?  One  of  the  high  school  English  teachers  was  teaching  in 
the  following  fields:  (1)  English  (first  and  second  year),  (2)  Math, 
(3)  Algebra,  (4)  Civics,  (5)  History,  (6)  Latin,  (7)  Science,  and 
(8)  Spelling.  Another  high  school  English  teacher  was  teaching  (1) 
English,  (2)  Biology,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  History,  (5)  General 
Science,  and  (6)  Physics.  Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  teach 
effectively  in  so  many  fields  of  study?  These  data  would  indicate  that 
instead  of  issuing  blanket  certificates  for  teaching  positions  in  the  high 
schools,  separate  certificates  should  be  issued  for  each  subject  field. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  make  it  unlikely  for  a  teacher  to  be 
certificated  in  more  than  two  fields  and  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  greater  degree  of  specific  preparation  on  the  part  of 
individual  teachers. 

Specific  Preparation  Possessed  by  High  School  History 
Teachers  as  Revealed  by  Transcripts  Presented  in  Application 
for  a  High  School  Class  A  Teachers  Certificate 

An  analysis  of  the  academic  and  professional  preparation  possessed  by 
100  high  school  History  teachers  reveals  practically  the  same  amount  and 
same  type  of  specific  preparation  as  was  revealed  in  the  study  of  the  100 
transcripts  presented  by  100  English  teachers.  The  following  comments  are 
illustrative  of  actual  conditions: 

1.  The  teachers  of  high  school  History  who  hold  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  presented,  when  applying  for  their  certificates,  transcripts 
which  revealed,  on  the  average,  21.77  semester  hours  of  preparation 
in  History.  They,  therefore,  as  prospective  History  teachers  devoted 
more  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  History  than  to  the  study  of  any 
other  subject.  An  analysis  of  the  History  courses  taken  while  at 
college  and  the  kind  of  History  taught  by  these  teachers  in  the  high 
school  does  not,  however,  show  the  correlation  between  training  and 
work  done  in  the  field. 

2.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  History  teachers  have  had  more  courses  in 
History  than  in  any  other  academic  subject,  the  academic  prepara- 
tion of  History  teachers  does  not  show  any  marked  difference  from  the 
academic  preparation  provided  for  English  and  French  teachers.  In 
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general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  History  teacher  is  apt:  (a)  To  study 
any  academic  subject  or  any  professional  subject;  (b)  To  study  any 
particular  subject  for  any  number  of  hours,  and  (c)  To  study  any 
phase  of  any  particular  subject.  The  amount  of  educational  guidance 
revealed  seems  to  be  practically  negligible. 

3.  The  teacher  of  high  school  History  who  holds  a  High  School  Class  A 
Certificate  possesses  on  the  average,  109.25  semester  hours  of  prepara- 
tion in  academic  subjects  and  16.19  semester  hours  of  professional 
credits.  Here  again — just  as  in  the  case  of  high  school  English 
teachers — we  see  that  high  school  teachers  are  less  favorably  inclined 
towards  purely  professional  courses  than  are  elementary  school 
teachers.  For  professional  credits  they  submit  such  academic  sub- 
jects as  psychology,  child  psychology  and  sociology. 

4.  It  happens  quite  often  that  History  teachers  do  not  include  in  their 
training  some  of  the  more  essential  subjects.  Only  58  of  the  100  high 
school  History  teachers  had  had  courses  in  Educational  Psychology; 
only  24  had  had  courses  in  classroom  management;  while  34  had  had 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  some  particular  subject  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  only  12  had  had  courses  in  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion. This  condition  with  regard  to  professional  credits  reveals  in- 
stances of  lack  of  guidance  on  the  part  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

5.  76  of  the  100  History  teachers  taught  other  high  school  courses  in 
addition  to  History.  The  teaching  of  History  was  more  often  com- 
bined with  the  teaching  of  General  Science,  English  and  Mathematics 
than  with  other  subjects.  "What  subjects  are  most  related  to  History? 
Does  the  History  teacher  profit  more  by  a  knowledge  of  General 
Science  or  by  a  knowledge  of  English?  It  hardly  seems  possible  for 
a  teacher  to  teach  efficiently  in  as  many  or  3,  4,  or  5  fields  of  study, 
yet  such  arrangements  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  high  schools  of  our 
State. 

Specific  Preparation  Possessed  by  High  School  French 
Teachers  as  Revealed  by  Transcripts  Presented  in  Application 
for  a  High  School  Class  A  Teachers  Certificate 

The  academic  and  professional  preparation  of  French  teachers  does  not 
differ  in  any  great  respect  from  the  academic  and  professional  preparation 
provided  for  teachers  of  other  high  school  subjects.  The  following  com- 
ments, however,  are  illustrative  of  the  training  provided  for  the  teachers  of 
French  in  our  public  high  schools. 

1.  The  High  School  Class  A  French  teachers  have  had  on  the  average, 
22.17  semester  hours  of  English  and  19.93  semester  hours  of  French. 
French  teachers,  therefore,  have  had  more  English  courses  than 
French  courses.  History  ranks  third  with  13.68  semester  hours,  and 
Mathematics  ranks  fourth  with  6.94  semester  hours. 

2.  Our  High  School  Class  A  French  teachers  have,  on  the  average,  de- 
voted 32.57  semester  hours  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages — ancient 
and  modern,  inclusive.  In  addition  they  have  had  22.27  semester  hours 
of  English.  This  means  that  our  high  school  French  teachers  have 
devoted  54.84  semester  hours  or  45  per  cent  of  their  preparation  to 
language  study. 
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3.  The  teachers  of  high  school  French  who  hold  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  possess,  on  the  average,  103.70  semester  hours  of  prepara- 
tion in  academic  subjects  and  18.04  semester  hours  of  professional 
credits.  They,  therefore,  seem  to  be  more  favorably  inclined  to  the 
study  of  education  courses  than  do  High  School  Class  A  English 
teachers  or  High  School  Class  A  History  teachers. 

4.  The  professional  credits  possessed  by  the  High  School  Class  A  French 
teachers  also  reveal  lack  of  adequate  guidance  while  at  college.  Only 
70  of  the  100  French  teachers  had  had  courses  in  educational  psy- 
chology; only  32  had  had  courses  in  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion, and  only  53  had  had  courses  in  general  methods  and  principles 
of  education  for  the  secondary  schools.  On  the  other  hand  28  of  the 
100  High  School  Class  A  French  teachers  had  had  courses  in  general 
methods  and  principles  of  education  in  the  elementary  schools.  Then 
too,  as  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects  as  was  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  secondary 
school  subjects. 

5.  94  of  the  100  French  teachers  taught  other  subjects  in  addition  to 
French.  Of  the  100  French  teachers,  therefore,  only  6  were  teaching 
solely  in  the  field  of  French.  Three  were  teaching  French  and  five 
additional  subjects.  Surely  such  a  teaching  load  does  not  make  for 
efficiency  in  instruction. 

Summary  as  to  the  Academic  and  Professional  Preparation  Provided 
for  Elementary  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina 

The  discussions  already  presented  and  the  Tables  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Report,  which  pertain  to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers, 
show: 

1.  That,  both  the  white  and  the  negro  elementary  teachers  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  raising  the  type  of  certificate  which  they  hold. 

2.  That,  while  great  improvement  has  been  achieved  existing  standards 
in  North  Carolina  are  still  far  below  generally  recognized  standards. 
Minimum  standards  for  elementary  school  teachers  which  are  gen- 
erally recommended  postulate  two  years  (with  a  prescribed  number 
of  professional  credits)  beyond  high  school  graduation.  In  1926-27 
only  44.4  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers  and  17.8  per  cent 
of  the  negro  elementary  teachers  measured  up  to  these  minimum 
standards.  The  North  Carolina  State  Educational  Commission, 
(Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  15,  1927),  however,  went  on  record  as  follows: 

The  position  taken  in  the  Report  on  Teacher  Training  Conditions 
in  North  Carolina  holds  that  just  as  much  training  is  required  to 
prepare  an  elementary  teacher  as  is  required  to  prepare  a  secondary 
teacher.  Two  outstanding  notions  supporting  this  view  are:  (1)  Any 
year  in  a  child's  life  should  be  considered  equally  as  important  as  any 
other  year,  hence  a  child  of  say  six  years  of  age  deserves  an  efficiently 
trained  teacher  just  as  much  as  a  child  of  fourteen  years;  and  (2) 
Although  the  high  school  teacher  must  be  specialized  in  one  or  two 
subjects  which  are  perhaps  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  elementary  school,  the  elementary  teacher  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  more  highly  diversified  training;  the 
diversification  of  subject  matter  taught  by  the  elementary  teacher, 
which  may  be  clearly  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  would  counterbalance  the  specialization  called  for  by  the 
secondary  school  teacher. 
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In  lieu  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  in  1921-22  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  teachers 
and  0.2  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers  possessed  training 
amounting  to  high  school  graduation  plus  four  or  more  years  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  By  1926-27,  10.5  per  cent  of  the  white 
elementary  teachers  and  0.8  per  cent  of  the  negro  elementary  teachers 
measured  up  to  this  minimum  standard. 

3.  That,  the  prospective  holders  of  the  highest  types  of  certificates  for 
the  elementary  schools  (namely,  the  Primary  Class  A  Certificate  and 
Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate),  while  in  attendance  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  are  apt:  (a)  To  study  any  academic 
subject  or  any  professional  subject;  (b)  To  study  any  particular 
subject  for  any  number  of  semester  hours,  and  (c)  To  study  any 
phase  of  any  particular  subject.  The  amount  and  type  of  guidance, 
if  guidance  occurs  at  all,  varies  with  the  institution.  As  a  result 
very  few  teachers  receive  a  well  rounded  course  of  study.  Quite  often 
many  elementary  teachers  fail  to  secure  any  instruction  whatsoever 
in  such  highly  essential  fields  of  study  as  educational  psychology  or 
practice  teaching  and  observation.  Guidance  as  a  rule  seems  to  end 
with  the  compulsory  freshman  courses  in  History,  in  English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  and  in  the  general  certificate  requirements  of 
eighteen  semester  hours  of  professional  credits.  The  terms  Primary 
Certificate  and  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  therefore,  have  very  little 
significance. 

4.  That,  a  study  of  the  transcripts  presented  in  application  for  the  high- 
est type  of  elementary  certificates  reveal  a  negligible  amount  of 
specific  preparation. 

Summary  as  to  the  Academic  and  Professional  Preparation  Provided 
for  High  School  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina 

The  discussions  already  presented  and  the  Tables  (included  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report)  which  pertain  to  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers,  show: 

1.  That,  both  the  white  and  the  negro  high  school  teachers  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  raising  the  type  of  certificate  which  they  hold. 

2.  That,  whereas  great  improvement  has  been  achieved  existing  stand- 
ards in  North  Carolina  are  still  far  below  generally  recognized 
standards.  Minimum  standards  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers  which  are  generally  recommended  call  for  training  amount- 
ing to  high  school  graduation  plus  four  or  more  years  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  In  1926-27,  69.6  per  cent  of  the  white  high  school 
teachers  and  40.3  per  cent  of  the  negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina 
measured  up  to  this  minimum  standard. 

3.  That,  the  prospective  holders  of  the  highest  types  of  certificates  for 
the  high  schools  (namely,  the  High  School  Class  A  Certificates)  while 
in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  apt:  (a)  To  study 
any  academic  subject  or  any  professional  subject;  (b)  To  study  any 
particular  subject  for  any  number  of  semester  hours,  and  (c)  To  study 
any  phase  of  any  particular  subject.  The  amount  of  guidance  given 
— if  any  is  given  at  all — varies  with  the  institution.    Guidance,  as  a 
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rule  seems  to  end  with  the  compulsory  freshman  courses  in  History, 
in  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  and  in  the  general  certificate 
requirements  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  professional  credits. 

4.  That,  a  study  of  the  transcripts  presented  in  application  for  the  high- 
est type  of  secondary  certificate  reveal  a  negligible  amount  of  specific 
preparation.  The  general  practice  seems  to  be  to  train  high  school 
teachers  rather  than  teachers  of  high  school  English  or  high  school 
History,  et  cetera.  It  is  true,  however,  that  teachers  tend  to  choose 
to  teach  those  subjects  in  which  they  have  had  most  training. 

5.  That,  a  study  of  the  transcripts  presented  in  application  for  the  high- 
est type  of  secondary  certificates  and  a  study  of  the  service  records 
of  secondary  teachers  reveal  that  many  teachers  are  teaching  high 
school  subjects  for  which  they  have  had  no  training  whatsoever  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

6.  That,  many  high  school  teachers  are  teaching  too  many  different  and 
quite  often  unrelated  subjects. 
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TABLE  I 

Number  of  Public  School  Teachers,  1900-1925 


White 

Negro 

Grand 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Increase 

Year 

Rural 

City 

Total 

Rural 

City 

Total 

1870 

1,100 
4  ,200 

1,100 
4,218 

490 

490 

1,590 
6,335 

1880 

18 

2,100 

17 

2,117 

298.00 

1890 

4,541 

125 

4,665 

2,225 

70 

2,295 

6.690 

9.86 

1900 

5,390 

363 

5,753 

2,400 

167 

2,567 

8,320 

19.54 

1901 

5,570 

480 

6,050 

2,401 

212 

2,613 

8,663 

4.00 

1902 

5,750 

492 

6,242 

2,405 

220 

2,625 

8,867 

2.35 

1903 

5,920 

510 

6,430 

2,407 

225 

2,632 

9,062 

2.19 

1904 

6,130 

690 

6,820 

2,409 

250 

2,659 

9,479 

13.93 

1905 

6,260 

745 

7,005 

2,413 

269 

2,682 

9,687 

2.19 

1906 

6,316 

870 

7,186 

2,367 

318 

2,685 

9,871 

1.91 

1907 

6,477 

961 

7,438 

2,373 

335 

2,708 

10,146 

2.78 

1908 

6,650 

1,125 

7,775 

2,402 

373 

2,775 

10,550 

2.99 

1909 

6,926 

1,203 

8,129 

2,444 

3£4 

2,828 

10,957 

3.75 

1910 

7,113 

1,309 

8,422 

2,400 

394 

2,794 

11,216 

2.35 

1911 

7,324 

1,3<95 

8,719 

2,455 

422 

2,877 

11,596 

3.38 

1912 

7,556 

1,461 

,9,017 

2,468 

430 

2,898 

11,915 

2.75 

1913 

7,782 

1,596 

9,378 

2,533 

483 

3,016 

12,394 

4.10 

1914 

8,344 

1,738 

10,082 

2,650 

523 

3,173 

13,255 

6.14 

1915 

8,715 

1,869 

10,584 

2,732 

559 

3,291 

13,875 

4.68 

1916 

9,146 

1,949 

11,095 

2,869 

586 

3,455 

14,550 

4.86 

1917 

9,415 

2,112 

11,527 

2,898 

621 

3,519 

15,046 

3.41 

1918 

9,520 

2,210 

11,730 

2,897 

614 

3,511 

15,241 

1.22 

1919 

9,368 

2,313 

11,681 

2,748 

640 

3,388 

15,069 

1.12 

1920 

10,144 

2,826 

12,970 

3,121 

763 

3,884 

16,854 

11.84 

1921 

11,056 

3,109 

14,165 

3,403 

793 

4,196 

18,361 

8.93 

1922 

11,676 

3,522 

15,198 

3,663 

932 

4,595 

19,793 

7.79 

1923 

11,892 

3,773 

15,665 

3,820 

1,051 

4,871 

20,536 

3.75 

1924 

12,323 

4,059 

16,382 

3,942 

1,178 

5,120 

21,502 

4.70 

1925 

12,753 

4,195 

16,948 

4,072 

1,237 

5,309 

22,257 

3.51 

30 
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TABLE  II 

Public  School  Attendance  in  North  Carolina,  1900-1925 


Year  Ending 

White 

Colored 

Total 

1901 

166,500 

78,700 

245,200 

1902 

174,552 

80,100 

354,652 

1903 

182,500 

81,500 

294,000 

1904 

189,000 

82,900 

272,900 

1905 

190,898 

83,390 

280,288 

1906 

205,517 

87,529 

293,046 

1907 

208,157 

88,795 

296,952 

1908 

220,371 

88,117 

308,488 

1909 

240,879 

95,000 

335,879 

1910 

235,872 

95,463 

331,335 

1911 

247,019 

97,412 

344,431 

1912 

242,798 

89,748 

332,546 

1913 

262,868 

103,020 

365,888 

1914 

288,834 

119,630 

408,464 

1915 

292,483 

117,657 

410,140 

1916 

318,917 

127,374 

446,191 

1917 

309,212 

123,184 

432,396 

1918 

299,998 

114,883 

414,879 

1919 

278,492 

107,181 

3S5.673 

1920 

336,661 

136,891 

473,552 

1921 

356,606 

138,281 

494,887 

1922 

387,322 

158,928 

546,250 

1923 

393,991 

161,463 

555,424 

1924 

406,661 

164,698 

571,359 

1925 

426,999 

169,212 

596,211 
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TABLE  III 

Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  North  Carolina,  1901-1925 


O  V  - 1 1 VV  V I , 

YEAR 

White 

Negro 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

Number 

Pupils  in 
Attendance 

Number 
Pupils  per 
Teacher 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

Number 
Pupils  in 
Attendance 

Number 

Pupils  per 
Teacher 

1901 

6,050 

166,500 

28 

2,613 

78,700 

30 

1902 

6,242 

174,552 

28 

2,625 

80,100 

31 

1903 

6,430 

182,500 

28 

2,632 

81,500 

31 

1904 

6,820 

189,600 

28 

2,659 

82,900 

31 

1905 

7,005 

196,898 

28 

2,682 

83,390 

31 

1906 

7,186 

205,517 

29 

2,685 

87,529 

33 

1907 

7,438 

208,157 

28 

2,708 

88,795 

33 

1908 

7,775 

220,371 

28 

2,775 

88,117 

32 

1909 

8,129 

240,879 

30 

2,828 

95,000 

34 

1910 

8,422 

235,872 

28 

2,794 

95,463 

34 

1911 

8,719 

247,019 

28 

2,877 

97,412 

34 

1912 

9,117 

242,798 

27 

2,898 

89,748 

31 

1913 

9,378 

262,868 

28 

3,016 

103,020 

34 

1914 

10,082 

288,834 

29 

3,173 

119,630 

38 

1915 

10,584 

292,483 

28 

3,291 

117,657 

36 

1916 

11,095 

318,917 

29 

3,455 

127,374 

37 

1917 

11,527 

309,212 

27 

3,519 

123,184 

35 

1918 

11,730 

299,998 

26 

3,511 

114,883 

33 

1919 

11,681 

278,492 

24 

3,388 

107,181 

32 

1920 

12,970 

336,661 

26 

3,884 

136,891 

35 

1921 

14,165 

356,606 

25 

4,196 

138,281 

33 

1922 

15,198 

387,322 

25 

4,595 

158,929 

35 

1923 

15,665 

393,991 

25 

4,871 

161,463 

33 

1924 

16,382 

406,661 

25 

5,120 

1  164,698 

32 

1925 

16,948 

426,999 

25 

5,309 

169,212 

32 

1 

32 
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table  IV 

The  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  North  Carolina 


A 

Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher  in  the  White  High  Schools,  1924-1925 


Percentage  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

School  Unit 

Enrollment  in 

Teachers 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

Attending 

Attendance 

It  Employed 

Employed 

All  Hign  Schools 

83.3 

2,884 

22.4 

18.6 

81.9 

1,623 

21.2 

17.4 

t?ity:.....:...  

84.9 

1,261 

23.9 

20.3 

City  Group  1  

84.1  . 

369 

24.1 

20.3 

City  Group  2  '  

86.9 

172 

24.1 

21.0 

87.8 

206  ' 

24.6 

21.6 

B 

Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher  in  the  White  Elementary  Schools,  1924-1925 

Percentage  of 

Number  of 

Number  of  ' 

School  Unit 

Enrollment  in 

Teachers 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

Attending 

Attendance 

Employed 

Employed 

All  Elementary  Schools 

74.7 

13,935 

35.0 

26.2 

Rural  

72.9 

11,004 

34.5 

25.2 

City...  

81.2 

2,931 

36.9 

29.9 

City  Group  1  

82.6 

1,000 

34.2 

28.3 

City  Group  2  

79.9 

497 

35.6 

28.4 

City  Group  3  

83.3 

430 

39.5 

32.9 

c 

The  Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher  in  the  Colored  Schools,  1924-1925 


Number  of 

Percentage  of 

Number  of 

County 

Teachers 

Enrollment  in 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

Attending 

Employed 

Attendance 

Employed 

State  

5,310 

66.9 

47.1 

31.5 

4,070 

64.8 

46.9 

30.4 

City  

1,240 

74.0 

47.6 

35.2 

490 

80.4 

43.8 

35.2 

City  Group  2  

.  218 

71.9 

48.9 

35.2 

City  Group  3  

181 

71.5 

47.3 

35.2 
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TABLE  V 

Total  Population,  School  Population,  Public  School  Enrollment  and 
Average  Daily  Attendance  at  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  Years  1900,  1910,  and  1920 
White 


1900 

1910 

Increase 

Increase  % 

1920  i 

Increase 

Increase  % 

Total  Population. . . 

1,269,341 

1,500,511 

231,170 

18 

1,783,779 

283,268 

19 

School  Population. . 

448,304 

497,077 

48,773 

11 

573,736 

76,659 

15 

P.  S.  Enrollment. . . 

293,868 

360,121 

66,253 

23 

478,189 

118,068 

33 

A.  D.  Attendance. . . 

166,500 

235,872 

69,372 

41 

336,661 

100,789 

43 

Negro 

1900 

1910 

Increase 

Increase  % 

1920 

Increase 

Increase  % 

Total  Population . . . 

624,469 

697,843 

73,374 

12 

763,407 

65,564 

10 

School  Population . . 

219,677 

238,091 

18,414 

08 

267,245 

29,154 

12 

P.  S.  Enrollment.  . . 

141,316 

160,283 

18,967 

13 

213,060 

52,777 

33 

A.  D.  Attendance. . . 

78,700 

95,463 

16,763 

21 

136,891 

41,428 

43 

TABLE  VI 

Total  Population,  School  Population,  Public  School  Enrollment  and 
Average  Daily  Attendance  at  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  Years  1900,  1910  and  1920 


Race 

1900 

1910 

1920 

White 

35 

33 

32 

Negro 

35 

34 

35 

2,  Per  cent  that  the  public  school  enrollment  is  of  the  total  population  

White 

23 

24 

27 

Negro 

22 

23 

28 

i.  Per  cent  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  of  the  total  population .  .  . 

White 

13 

15 

18 

Negro 

12 

14 

18 

4.  Per  cent  that  the  public  school  enrollment  is  of  the  school  population. . . 

White 

66 

72 

83 

Negro 

64 

67 

79 

5.  Per  cent  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  of  the  school  population. . 

White 

37 

47 

59 

Negro 

36 

40 

51 

6.  Per  cent  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  of  the  public  enrollment. . 

White 

56 

65 

70 

Negro 

56 

59 

64 

34 
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table  VII 

The  Teacher  Output  of  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  North 
Carolina  in  1925  Classified  According  to  Grade  of  Certificate  Held 


White 

Negro 

Total 

Did 

Did 

Did 

Taught 

not 

Total 

Taught 

not 

Total 

Taught 

not 

Total 

Teach 

Teach 

Teach 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925-26 

Elem.  B  

37 

36 

73 

4 

1 

41 

37 

78 

Elem.  A  

207 

107 

314 

13 

3 

16 

220 

110 

330 

Prim.  Pro  

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Prim.  C  

43 

16 

59 

1 

1 

44 

16 

60 

Prim.  B  

114 

9 

123 

20 

3 

23 

134 

12 

146 

Prim.  A  

59 

7 

66 

1 

1 

2 

60 

8 

68 

Gram.  C  

58 

23 

81 

10 

1 

11 

68 

24 

92 

Gram.  B  

126 

30 

156 

14 

2 

16 

140 

32 

172 

38 

8 

9 

47 

38 

9 

47 

H.  S.  Prov  

7 

15 

1 

1 

2 

9 

8 

17 

113 

43 

156 

6 

2 

8 

119 

45 

164 

H.  S.  B  

73 

43 

116 

1 

3 

4 

74 

46 

120 

334 

99 

433 

17 

9 

26 

351 

108 

459 

H.  S.  P  

17 

4 

21 

17 

4 

21 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3- 

4 

Spec.  C  

3 

3 

3 

3 

Spec.  B  

11 

12 

1 

11 

12 

Spec.  A  

5 

12 

17 

5 

12 

17 

Total  

1,237 

462 

1,699 

88 

28 

116 

1,325 

490 

1,815 

Elem.  Cert  

685 

237 

922 

63 

13 

76 

748 

250 

998 

H.  S.  Cert  

552 

225 

777 

25 

15 

40 

577 

240 

817 
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TABLE  VIII 

The  Supply  of  Teachers  Furnished  by  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
in  North  Carolina  During  the  School  Year  Ending  1926 


1.    The  number  of  individuals  certificated  in  1925  and  1926  by  in-State  institutions : 

1.  WHITE:                                                                                       1925  1926 

a.  Elementary                                                                         922  1,164 

b.  High   School                                                                       777  861 

Total                                                                     1,699  2,025 

2.  NEGRO  : 

a.  Elementary   „              76  127 

b.  High  School                                                                         40  63 

Total                                                                       116  190 


TABLE  IX 

The  Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Credits  from  Out-of-State  Institutions 
Who  Applied  for  North  Carolina  Teacher's  Certificates  in  1926 


1.  Number  of  out-of-State  institutions  represented: 

1.  White    Ill 

2.  Negro   15 

3.  Mixed    6 

4.  No  data  available   4 

Total   136 

2.  Number  of  individuals  from  out-of-State  institutions  applying  for  North  Carolina 
Teacher's  Certificates  : 

1.  White :  Elementary                                        168       High  School   223 

2.  Negro :  Elementary   „      16       High  School   45 

3.  No  data :  Elementary                                       0       High  School   4 


Total 


184 


272 
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table  x 

Thi  Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Credits  from  Out-of-State  Institutions 
Who  Applied  for  Teachers'  Certificates  in  North  Carolina  in  1925, 
and  the  Number  of  These  Actually  Teaching  in  1925-1926 


1.    Number  of  out-of-State  institutions  represented: 

1.    White    140 

i  2.    Negro    29 

3.    Mixed    41 

Total   210 


2.    Number  of  individuals  trained  by  out-of-State  institutions  who  applied  for  certifi- 
cates in  1925  : 

1.  White:  Elementary    283    .  High  School   470 

2.  Negro:  Elementary    70       High  School  ,  89 

Total   353  559 


3.    Number  of  individuals  trained  by  out-of-State  institutions  who  applied  for  certifi- 
cates in  1925  and  actually  taught  in  North  Carolina  in  1925-26 : 

1.  White:  Elementary    167       High  School   251 

2.  Negro :    Elementary    35       High  School   46 

Total   202  297 


4.  Number  of  individuals  trained  by  out-of-State  institutions  who  applied  in  1925  for 
a  North  Carolina  teacher's  certificate,  but  who  did  not  teach  in  North  Carolina  in 
1925-26: 

1.  White :  Elementary    116       High  School   219 

2.  Negro:  Elementary    35       High  School   43 

Total   151  262 
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TABLE  XI 

Number  of  Teachers  Certificated  from  Out-of-State  Institutions  in  1925, 
and  the  Number  Who  Taught  in  North  Carolina  in  1925-1926 


STATE 

White 

Negro 

No  Racial  Data 

Total 

Did 

Did  Not 

Did 

Did  Not 

Did 

Did  Not 

Did 

Did  Not 

4 

6 
1 

1 

4 

7 

Arkansas  

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

District  Columbia  

4 
1 
44 
1 

13 
1 

1 

12 
14 

2 

4 
1 

65 
5 
18 
4 
2 
13 
16 
17 

Florida  

3 

60 
8 
1 

3 

79 
11 

5 

19 

21 

3 
4 

4 
5 
3 
1 

20 
21 

1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

13 

21 
23 
9 
1 
3 
8 
1 
2 
9 
8 
1 
1 

13 
164 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

3 
7 
1 
1 

5 
12 

1 

10 
77 

1 

6 
17 

1 

5 

Nebraska  

1 

9 
8 

New  York  

11 

3  ' 

11 

3 
1 

Ohio  

1 

'    1  '■ 
4 

153 

9 
11 

15 
11 

4 

29 
88 

1 
26 

2 

66 
6 

South  Carolina  

1 

21 

2 
86 
2 

19 
1 

58 
4 

5 

7 
1 

8 
2 

26 
2 

100 
2 

Texas  

Virginia  

14 

West  Virginia  

Total  .*  

400 

290 

69 

86 

29 

36 

498 

412 

38 
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TABLE  XII 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Elementary  Teachers  and  the  Number  of 
High  School  Teachers  to  be  Trained,  (at  5-Year  Intervals) 
for  the  Period  1915-1950 

White 


YEAR 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  White 
Teachers  to 
be  Employed 
1925-50 

Estimated  Per 
cent  of  Total 

Number  of 
White  Teachers 
who  will 
Probably  be 
Beginner 
Teachers 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 
Teachers 
Needed. 

Estimate  as 
to  Per  cent 
of  Beginner 
Teachers 
Needed  for 
Elementary 
Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Per  cent 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
High  Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
Elementary 

Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
High  Schools. 

1925  

14.462 

23.0 

3326 

82 

18 

2727 

599 

1930..'.  

21,175 

21.4 

4510 

80 

20 

3608 

902 

1935.  

24,623 

19.8 

4875 

78 

22 

3802 

1073 

1940  

29.575 

18.2 

5383 

76 

24 

4091 

1292 

1945  

33,452 

16.6 

5730 

74 

26 

4240 

1490 

1950  

39,468 

15.0 

5920 

72 

28 

4262 

1658 

TABLE  XIII 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Elementary  Teachers  and  the  Number  of 
High  School  Teachers  to  be  Trained,  (at  5- Year  Intervals) 
for  the  Period  1925-1950 


Negro 


YEAR 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Negro 
Teachers  to 
be  Employed 
1925-50 

Estimated  Per 
cent  of  Total 

Number  of 
Negro  Teachers 
who  will 
Probably  be 
Beginner 
Teachers. 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 
Teachers 
Needed. 

Estimate  as 
to  Per  cent 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
Elementary 

Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Per  cent 
of  Beginner 
Teachers 
Needed  for 
High  Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
Elementary 

Schools. 

Estimate  as 
to  Number 
of  Beginner 

Teachers 
Needed  for 
High  Schools 

1925  

4,504 

21.0 

946 

95.5 

4.5 

904 

42 

1930  

5,669 

20.4 

1,156 

94.0 

6.0 

1,087 

69 

1935  

6,683 

19.8 

1,323 

92.5 

7.5 

1,224 

99 

1940  

7,697 

19.2 

1,478 

91.0 

9.0  1 

1,345 

133 

1945  

8,711 

18.6 

1,620 

89.5 

10.5 

1,450 

170 

1950  

9,725 

18.0 

1,750 

88.0 

12.0 

1,540 

210 
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TABLE  XIV 

Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificate  for  the  Elementary  Grades  Held  by 
White  Teachers  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Period 
1921-1922  to  1925-1926 


TYPE  OF  CERTIFICATE 

White  Teachers  Holding  Certificates  for  the  Elementary  Schools 
Year 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

No. 

Of 

/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Third  County  

2 

1502 
617 
673 
93 

.16 
11.92 
4.90 
5.34 
.74 

Second  County  

858 
655 
632 
500 

6.79 
5.19 
5.00 
3.96 

577 
434 
619 
651 

4.55 
3.42 
4.88 
5.13 

487 
229 
409 

595 

441 
4511 
1731 

3.83 
1.80 
3.21 
4.68 

3.47 
35.45 
16.60 

265 
89 
246 
432 

2.10 
.71 
1.95 
3.42 

Provisional  Elementary  

Elementary  B  

560 
4963 
887 

4.45 
39.40 
7.04 

358 
4957 
1009 

2.83 
39.24 
7.99 

355 
4792 
1237 

2.80 
37.79 
9.76 

542 
4006 
2170 

4.30 
31.75 
17.20 

Provisional  Primary  Grammar  

Prim.  G  Grade  C  

Prim.  G.  Grade  B  

2111 
654 
536 

16.76 
5.19 
4.26 

103 
2080 
820 
660 

.82 
16.47 
6.49 
5.23 

63 
2086 
1119 
748 

.50 
16.45 
8.82 
5.90 

61 
1978 
1466 
818 

.48 
15.67 
11.61 
6.43 

35 
1944 
1873 
1014 

.28 
15.41 
14.85 
8.04 

Total  

12598 

100.00 

12632 

100.00 

12681 

100.00 

12726 
1720 

100.00 
13.52 

12616 

100.00 

Less  than  High  School  Graduation  

2887 

22.95 

2645 

20.11 

2281 

17.99 

1032 

8  18 

9711 

77.08 

8987 

79.99 

10400 

82.01 

11006 

86.48 

11584 

91.82 

High  School  graduation  plus,  less  than  2 
years  college  or  normal  school  

6410 

50.88 

6324 

50.06 

6384 

50  34 

6683 

52.53 

6718 

53  25 

High  School  Graduation  plus  2  years 
college  or  normal  school  and  above.  .  . 

3301 

26.20 

3663 

29.00 

4016 

32  02 

4323 

33.97 

4866 

38.57 

Hign  School  graduation  plus  2  years 

1190 

9.45 

1480 

11.72 

1867 

14.72 

2284 

18  09 

2887 
1014 

22.88 
8.04 

High  School  graduation  plus  4  years 

536 

4.26 

660 

5.23  748 

5.90 

818 

6.43 
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TAJBLE  XV 

Improvement  in  Type  of  Certificate  for  the  Elementary  Grades  Held  by 
Negro  Teachers  in  North  Carolina  1921-1922  to  1925-1926 


Negro  Teachers  Holding  Certificates  for  the  Elementary  Schools 


Year 


type  of  certificate 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Third  County  

Second  County 

Temporary 

21 
1546 
350 
342 

47 

.47 
35.19 
8.15 
7.79 
1 .07 

14 

1237 
350 
397 
329 

.31 
27.41 
7.76 
8.80 
7.29 

18 
1071 
313 
380 
576 

.38 
22.57 
6. 60 
8.01 
12.14 

5 

997 
270 
365 
660 

.10 
20.32 
5,50 
7.44 
13.45 

8 

809 
225 
332 
710 

.16 
15.89 
4.42 
6.52 
13.95 

Provisional  Elementary  

Elementary  B 

168 
1342 
68 

3.82 
30.55 
1.54 

110 
1437 
85 

2.44 
31.84 
1.88 

102 
1487 
169 

2.15 
31.34 
3.56 

128 
1466 
369 

2.61 
29.88 
7.52 

239 
1443 
556 

4.69 
28.34 
10.92 

Prim.  G.  Grade  C  

Prim.  G.  Grade  B  

Prim.  G.  Grade  A  

475 
24 
10 

10.81 

.55 
.23 

477 
42 
17 
18 

10.57 
.93 
.38 
.40 

506 
91 
17 
15 

10.66 
1.92 
.36 
32 

446 
170 
17 
14 

9.09 
3.46 
.35 
.29 

429 
304 
28 
8 

8.43 
5.97 
.55 
.16 

Total  

4393 

100. 

4513 

100.00 

4745 

100.00 

4907 

100.00 

5091 

100.00 

Less  than  High  School  Graduation  

2306 

52.49 

2327 

52.97 

2358 

68.66 

2297 

46.81 

2084 

40.94 
59.07 

High  School  graduation  and  above  

2087 

47.51 

2186 

49.76 

2387 

50.31 

2610 

53.19 

3007 

High  School  graduation  plus  less  than  2 
years  college  or  normal  school  

1578 

35.92 

1632 

37.15 

1758 

40.02 

1963 

40.00 

2238 

43.96 

High  School  graduation,  plus  2  years 
college  or  normal  school  and  above .  .  . 

509 

11.59 

554 

12.61 

629 

13.26 

647 

13.11 

769 

15.11 

High  School  graduation,  plus  2  years 

34 

.77 

59 

1.34 

108 

2.28 

187 

3.81 

332 

6.52 

High  School  graduation  plus  4  years 

10 

.23 

17 

.39 

17 

.36 

17 

.35 

28 

.55 
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TABLE  XVI 

Improvement  in  Type  of  High  School  Certificates  Held  by  White  Teachers 
During  the  Period  1921-1922  to  1925-1926 


White  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Certificates 

TYPE  GF  CERTIFICATE 

Year 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Provisional  High  School  C  

99 
705 
724 
1961 
544 
156 

33 

2.34 
16.70 
17.15 
46.45 
12.88 

3.69 
.78 

56 
741 
737 
2396 
594 
155 

37 

1.19 
15.71 
15.63 
50.81 
12.60 

3.29 
.78 

High  School  C  

High  School  B  

High  School  A  

548 
234 
867 
718 
134 
39 
116 

20.63 
8  81 
32.64 
27.03 
5.05 
1.47 
4.37 

684 
450 
1090 
611 
135 
51 
166 

21.46 
14.12 
34.20 
19.17 
4.24 
1.60 
5.21 

693 
629 
1398 
602 
137 
32 
225 

18.65 
16.93 
•37.62 
-16.20 

3.69 
.86 

6.05 

Total  

2656 
2501 

100.00 

3187 

100.00 

3716 

100.00 

4222 

100.00 

4716 

100.00 

Total  minus  supervisors  and  special 

100.00 

2970 

100.00 

3459 

100.00 

4189 

100.00 

4679 

100.00 

(1)  High  School  graduation  plus  2  years 
college  and  above  

2501 

100.00 

2970 

100.00 

3459 

100.00 

4189 

100.00 

4679 

100.00 

(2)  Hign  School  graduation  plus  3  years 

1953 

78.09 

2286 

76.97 

2766 

79.96 

3385 

80.81 

3882 

82.97 

(3)  High  School  graduation  plus  4  years 

1719 

68.73 

1836 

61.82 

2137 

61.78 

2661 

63.52 

3145 

67.22 
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table  XVII 

Improvement  in  Type  of  High  School  Certificates  Held  by  Negro  Teachers 
in  North  Carolina  During  the  Period  1921-1922  to  1925-1926 


TYPE  OF  CERTIFICATE 


Provisional  High  School  "C 

High  School  "C"  

High  School  "B"  

High  School  "A"  

High  School  Principal  

Superintendent  

Supervisor  

Special  Vocational  


Total . 


Total  minus  supervisors  and  special 
vocational  


(1)  Hign  School  Graduation  plus  2  years 
college  and  above  


(2)  High  Scnool  Graduation  plus  3  years 
college  and  above  


(3)  High  Scnool  graduation  plus  4  years 
college  and  above  


Negro  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Certificates 


Year 


1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

23 
121 
100 

99 
55 
2 
2 

5.72 
30.10 
24.87 
24.62 
13.68 
.50 
.50 

17 
41 
133 
123 
58 
3 
3 

4.49 
10.85 
35.19 
32.54 
15  34 
.79 
.79 

44 
14 

21 
55 
1 
5 
21 

161 

27.33 
8.70 

13.04 

34.16 
.62 
3.10 

13.04 

59 
48 
25 
56 
1 
5 
25 

26.94 
21.92 
11 .42 
25.57 
.45 
2.28 
11.42 

93 
68 
51 
52 
1 
4 
23 

31.85 
23.29 
17.47 
17.81 
.34 
1.37 
7.87 

100.00 

219 

100.00 

292 

100.00 

402 

100.00 

378 

100.00 

135 

100.00 

189 

100.00 

265 

100.00 

400 

100.00 

375 

100.00 

135 

100.00 

189 

100.00 

265 

100.00 

400 

100.00 

375 

100.00 

91 

67.42 

130 

65.65 
44  41 

172 

64.90 

256 

64.00 

317 

84.53 

77 

57.03 

82 

104 

39.24 

156 

39.00 

184 

49  07 

NOTE  :  "Supervisors"  and  "Special  Vocational"  certificates  are  not  included  in  the  summaries 
due  to  unavailability  of  accurate  data  as  to  preparation  of  these  groups. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

Standard  and  Non-Standard  Teachers  in  North  Carolina 


WHITE  TEACHERS 

Rural 

City 

Total 

YEAR 

Standard 

Nonstandard 

Standard 

Nonstandard 

Standard 

Non- 
standard 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 

1924-  25 

1925-  26 

4,716 

65.68 

5,348 

94.36 

2,506 

34.32 

320 

5.65 

7,302 

5,668 

8,244 
9,293 
10,094 
11,100 
12,060 

71.84 
71.59 
71.58 
72.89 
75.99 

2,832 
2,599 
2,229 
1,653 
1,012 

98.09 
98.26 
97.72 
96.10 
98.06 

3,467 
3,727 
4,007 
4,128 
4,240 

28.16 
28.41 
28.42 
27.11 
26.01 

55 
46 
52 
67 
20 

1.91 
1.74 
2.28 
3.90 
1.94 

12,311 
13,020 
14,101 
15,228 
16,300 

2,887 
2,645 
2,281 
1,720 
1,032 

NEGRO  TEACHERS 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 

1924-  25 

1925-  26 

561 

53.43 

2,560 

90.33 

489 

46.57 

274 

9.67 

1,050 

2,834 

1,484 
1,619 
1,716 
1,889 
2,266 

64.83 
63.64 
62.13 
62.72 
65.02 

2,179 
2,201 
2,226 
2,183 
2,002 

94.49 
95.59 
94.40 
95.04 
96.07 

805 
925 
1,046 
1,123 
1,219 

35.17 
36.36 
37.87 
37.28 
34.98 

127 
126 
132 
114 

82 

5.51 
5.41 
5.60 
4.96 
3.93 

2,289 
2,544 
2,762 
3,012 
3,485 

2,306 
2,327 
2,358 
2,297 
2,084 

> 
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table  XIX 

Table  Showing  Academic  Preparation  of  100  Teachers  Holding  Primary 
Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925-1927)  by  In-State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
w  no  nave 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  1  eacners 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 

Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

worK  laicen 
By  Those 
Teachers 

Who  Have 
Had  Courses 

In  Subjects 
Listed 

6 

94 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.2 

78 

22 

100 

0-29.9 

2-29 . 9 

6.9 

6 

94 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.5 

4.  Bible.  Rel.  Ed  

55 

45 

100 

0-35.9 

2-35.9 

14.1 

5.  Biology  

90 

10 

100 

0-19.9 

2-19.9 

7.5 

6.  Botany  

18 

82 

100 

0-9.9 

1-9.9 

7.2 

7.  Chemistry  

34 

66 

100 

0-17.9 

2-17.9 

8.1 

100 

100 

39 

61 

100 

0-15.9 

1-15.9 

3.8 

100 

0 

100 

12-41.9 

12-41.9 

19.9 

11.  French  

69 

31 

100 

0-31.9 

6-31.9 

13.8 

18 

82 

100 

0-25.9 

6-25.9 

13.0 

16 

84 

100 

0-13.9 

2-13.9 

7.1 

14.  Geology  

4 

96 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.3 

15 

85 

100 

0-15.9 

2-15.9 

9.0 

16.  Greek  

2 

98 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

4  0 

17.  History  

100 

0 

100 

2-31.9 

2-31.9 

13.9 

18.  Latin  

27 

"73  " 

100 

0-21.9  " 

2-21/9 

7.5 

77 

23 

100 

0-21.9 

2-21.9 

7.8 

20.  Physics  

28 

72 

100 

0-13.9 

2-13.9 

7.3 

21.  Phil-Eth-Logic  

16 

84 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.7 

22.  Psychology  

99 

1 

100 

0-17.9 

2-17.9 

3.7 

23.  Physio.  Hygiene  

60 

40 

100 

0-11.9 

1-11.9 

5.7 

24 

76 

100 

0-19.9 

6-19.9 

13.0 

25.  Sociology  &  Eco  

81 

19 

100 

0-25.9 

2-25.9 

8.4 

4 

96 

100 

0-19.9 

2-19.9 

9.9 

27.  (Miscellaneous)  

3 

97 

100 

0-1.9 

1-1.9 
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GRAPH  XX 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by 
Average  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who  Holds  Primary 
Class  A  Certificate 

English  ■■^■■■■■■MnnHHB  

History  — — ^— — —    13.60 

French  ■■■BREHHBHHfli  •  •  ••••  10.76 

Biology  flHHHHHHH   7.13 

Bible  &  Rel.  Ed.  ■■■■■■■   7.03 

Sociology  and  Eco.  BWH   6.90 

Art  and  Music  ■■■■■■■   6.12 

Mathematics    5.88 

Psychology  BBWMBH  >   4.69 

Spanish  —   2.92 

Phy.  and  Hygiene    2»61 

Chemistry  HBI   2.49 

Latin   •  2.35 

German  H   2.31 

Physics  —   1.90 

Domestic  Science    1.72 

Geography  WM  «  t   1.27 

Botany  tM   1*15 

General  Science  H  .   1.12 

Miscellaneous  ■  69 

Phil-Ethics-Logic  ■  64 

Zoology  |  34 

Astronomy  |  21 

Agriculture  I  19 

Geology  I  •  •  14 

Greek  I  09 


 Scale  In  Semester  Hours 

6  5  10  15  20  

NOTE  :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  academic  preparation  possessed  by  a  teacher 
who  has  received  a  Primary  Class  A  certificate  through  training  received  at  an  in-State 
institution  of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  21.70  hours  of  English; 
13.60  hours  of  History;  10.76  hours  of  French,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXI 

Table  Showing  Professional  Preparation  of  100  Teachers  Holding  Primary 
Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received 
from  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 


Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 


Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 


Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 


Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 


Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 


Administration 

a.  General  

b.  For  principals  

c.  Forsupts  

d.  For  supervisors  

e.  Inclu.  b,  c,  &  d  

f.  Of  ele.  schools  

g.  Of  sec.  schools  

h.  Of  higher  institu  

i.  Surveys  

Class  room  Management 

a.  For  schools  

b.  For  ele.  schools  

c.  For  sec.  schools  

Courses  in  Measurement 

a.  For  schools  

b.  For  ele.  schools  

c.  For  sec.  schools  

Courses  for  Religious  and 

Social  Workers  

Courses  in  Statistics 

a.  For  schools  

b.  For  ele.  Schools  

c.  For  sec.  schools  

Curriculum  Construction 

a.  For  schools  

b.  For  ele.  schools  

c.  For  sec.  schools  

Ed.  Hyg.  &  Phy.  Ed  

Ed.  Psychology 

a.  General  psy;  child,  char- 
acter, habits,  individual 
differences,  adolescence, 
learning,  and  research 
courses  

b.  Psy.  of  atypical  chil .... 

c.  Of  ele.  sch.  subj  

d.  Of  sec.  sch.  subj  

Educational  Sociology  

General  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing and  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

a.  Gen.  Meth.  &  Prin  

b.  For  ele.  schools  

c.  For  sec.  schools  

Guidance 

a.  Ed.  and  Vo .  

b.  Ed.  guidance  

c.  Vo.  gui.  &  Vo.  Ed  

d.  Industrial  

e.  Commercial  

Historv  of  Education  


100 
100 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

65 
99 
100 

82 
100 
100 

99 


100 
100 


2 
20 

2 

(See  academic 


80 
98 

credits) 


* 

29 


100 


73 


36 
23 
82 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
29 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0-7. 


0-7. 


0-7. 
0-5. 


0-7.9 


0-3.9 
0-7.9 


0-9.9 
0-5.9 
0-3.9 


0-3. 
0-5. 
0-9. 


0-13. 
0-13. 
0-9. 


2-7.9 


2-7. 
4-5. 


1-7. 


2-3.9 
2-7.9 


4-9.9 
2-5.9 
2-3.9 


2-9. 


2-3. 
2-5. 
2-9. 


2-13.9 
2-13.9 
2-9.9 


0-9. 
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TABLE  XXI— Continued 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 

T„  TT„,,.„ 

In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
iuu  i  eactiers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
1  eacners 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 

T  „   L\.  ..1. 

in  ii.acn 
Subject 

Median 

Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

Work  laken 
By  Those 
Teachers 

Who  Have 
Had  Courses 

In  Subjects 
Listed 

13.  Legal  Aspects;  Ed  

11 

89 

100 

0-5.9 

2-5.9 

3.1 

14.  Philosophy  of  Ed  

11 

89 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.1 

15.  rrac.  leacning  &  Ubs  

55 

45 

100 

0-13 .9 

1-13 .9 

6.9 

16.  Teaching  Particular  subj . . . 

a.  For  schools  

1 

99 

100 

0-5.9 

4-5.9 

4.5 

33 

67 

100 

0-13.9 

1-13.9 

3.5 

11 

89 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.8 

8 

92 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

3.6 

30 

70 

100 

0-25.9 

1-25.9 

6.8 

GRAPH  XXII 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Professional  Preparation  Possessed 
by  Average  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who  Holds  Primary 
Class  A  Certificate 


Gen.  Ifeth.  Prln.  Ele.  Schs.  fljfflfflHllWMMiMraBBBMMBB^PBB   3.56 

Prac.  Teaching  &  Observation  g^§gggg||B|^HHHBHD9EHi9l^ii2B9£  3.43 

History  of  Education  fi^SBifflHffiSRHHHHSHHBS&B  3.13 

Ed.  Psychology  (General )  BBHMWUfjlrlfffBi^^^^lMa  2.79 

Gen.  Meth.  &  Prin.  Education  ^HHflHHEHHHHHHI  2*48 

(Miscellaneous)  ■^QEflHBBSHGHI   1,84 

Educational  Sociology  ■BOTHKRB   i*27 

Teach.  Par.  Subj.  Ele.  Schs.  HfflmBS   1.01 

Class  Room  Mgr.  Schools  ■HH&H  -  95 

Gen.  Meth.  &  Prin.  Sec.  Schs.  ■flHBHB  •  79 

Curriculum  Elementary  Schools  BOH  64 

Courses  in  Measurement  (Gen.)  BBRBB  •  51 

Teach.  Par.  Subj.  Sec.  Schools  GS&l  45 

Philosophy  of  Education  WBk  S1 

Administration  (General)  pwp  ».  .29 

Legal  Education  H  29 

Rural  Education  BB  29 

School  Statistics  ■  14 

School  Curriculum  B  13 

Psychology  of  Sec.  Sch.  Subj.  B  07 

Admlnis.    (Supervisors.)  g|  06 

Curriculum  Sec.  Schools  g  05 

Class  Room  Mgr.  Ele.  Schools  %  04 

Teach.  Part.  School  Subject  |  04 

Courses  in  So.  &  Rel.  Wrks.  |  02 

Psychology  of  Ele.  Sch.  Subj.  |  02 

 Scale  in  Semester  Hours 


0  1  2  3 

NOTE :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  professional  preparation  possessed  by  a 
teacher  who  has  received  a  Primary  Class  A  certificate  through  training  at  an  in-State 
institution  of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  3.58  hours  of  General  Methods 
and  Principles  of  Education  in  the  elementary  schools ;  3.43  hours  in  Practice  Teach- 
ing and  Observation;  3.13  hours  of  History  of  Education,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

Table  Showing  Academic  Preparation  of  100  Teachers  Holding  Grammar 
Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received 
from  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 

I„    T7„  _L 

In  r.acn 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 

Semester 

Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Agriculture  

4 

96 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

3.0 

2.  Art  and  Music  

46 

54 

100 

0-31.9 

1-31.9 

7.6 

3.  Astronomy  

3 

97 

100 

0-5.9 

2-5.9 

3.5 

4.  Bible,  Rel.  Ed  

65 

35 

100 

0-37.9 

2-37.9 

13.1 

5.  Biology  

84 

16 

100 

0-17.9 

2-17.9 

7.5 

6.  Botany  

27 

73 

100 

0-9.9 

6-9.9 

7.2 

7.  Chemistry  

35 

65 

100 

0-29.9 

4-29.9 

8.3 

2 

98 

100 

0-17.9 

6-17.9 

16.0 

9.  Domestic  Science  

36 

64 

100 

0-13.9 

1-13.9 

6.4 

10.  English  

100 

0 

100 

0-43.9 

10-43.9 

19.8 

11.  French  

77 

23 

100 

0-33.9 

6-33.9 

13.5 

7 

93 

100 

0-19.9 

6-19.9 

13  2 

9 

91 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

2.9 

14.  Geology  

5 

95 

100 

0-11.9 

2-11.9 

7.0 

15.  Geography  

7 

93 

100 

0-15.9 

4-15.9 

7.7 

16.  Greek  

10 

90 

100 

0-25.9 

6-25.9 

12.7 

17.  History  

98 

2 

100 

0-39.9 

6-39.9 

13.7 

18.  Latin  

41 

59 

100 

0-19.9 

1-19.9 

7.4 

19.  Mathematics  

83 

17 

100 

0-23.9 

.4-23  9 

7.8 

20.  Physics  

19 

81 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

7.1 

21.  Phil-Eth-Logic  

15 

85 

100 

0-13.9 

2-13.9 

4.5 

22.  Psychology  

55 

45 

100 

0-15.9 

2-15.9 

6.4 

23.  Physio.  Hygiene  

65 

35 

100 

0-11.9 

1-11.9 

4.8 

24.  Spanish  

30 

70 

100 

0-25.9 

6-25.9 

12.2 

25.  Sociology  &  Eco  

65 

35 

100 

0-25.9 

2-25.9 

8.0 

26.  Zoology  

3 

97 

100 

0-11.9 

6-11.9 

7.5 

27.  (Miscellaneous.)  

6 

94 

100 

0-5.9 

1-5  9 

4.5 
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GRAPH  XXIV 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by 
Average  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who  Holds  Grammar 
Class  A  Certificate 
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NOTE  :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  academic  preparation  possessed  by  a  teacher 
who  has  received  a  Grammar  Class  A  certificate  through  training  at  an  in-State  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  21.26  hours  of  English;  14.51 
hours  of  History;  11:30  hours  of  French,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXV 

Table   Showing   Professional   Preparation   of   100   Teachers  Holding 
Grammar  Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits 
Received  from  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Hjiv6 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  H&vc 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
dumber 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  S ab- 
ject For 
Te&chcrs 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 

Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

Work  Take  n 
By  Those 
Teachers 

Who  Have 
Had  Courses 

In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Administration 

a.  General  

9 

91 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

6.20 

b.  For  Principals  

100 

100 

100 

100 

d.  For  Supervisors  

100 

100 

e.  Inclusive  of  b,  c  and  d 

100 

100 

100 

100 

g.  Of  sec.  schools  

100 

100 

h.  Of  higher  institutions 

100 

100 

i.  Surveys  

100 

100 

2.  Class  Room  Management 

a.  For  schools  

28 

72 

100 

0-5.9 

1-5.9 

2.92 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-9 .9 

_ i  o .  y 

2 . 50 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

100 

100 

3.  Courses  in  Measurement 

a.  For  schools  

15 

85 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.08 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

100 

98 

100 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

2 

100 

0-3.9 

2,-6  .9 

l  .50 

4.  Courses  for  Religious  and 

6 

94 

100 

0-13.9 

6-13.9 

11.90 

5.  Courses  in  Statistics 

a.  For  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2.50 

b.  For  ele.  schools 

100 

100 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

100 

100 

6.  Curriculum  Construction 

a.  For  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2.50 

b  For  ele  schools 

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2.50 

c  For  sec  schools 

100 

100 

7.  Ed   Hyg.  &  Phy  Ed 

(See  academic 

credits) 

8.  Ed.  Psychology 

a.  General    Psy  ;  child, 

character,  habits,  indi- 

vidual differences,  ado- 

lescence, learning  and 

research  courses 

75 

25 

100 

0-19.9 

2-19.9 

3.56 

b.  Psy.  of  a  typical  chil- 

dren 

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2  50 

c.  Of  ele.  school  subjects. . . 

1 

99 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2 .50 

d.  Of  sec.  school  subjects . . . 

3 

97 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

6  50 

9.  Educational  Sociology  

33 

67 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.36 

10.  General  Methods  of  Teach- 

ing and  Principles  of 

Education 

a.  Gen.  Meth.  &  Prin  

64 

36 

100 

0-17.9 

2-17.9 

3  80 

54 

46 

100 

0-19.9 

1-19.9 

4.12 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

29 

71 

100 

0-9.9 

1-9.9 

3.80 

11.  Guidance 

a.  Ed.  and  Vo  

100 

100 

b.  Ed.  guidance  

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

c.  Vo.  guid.  and  Vo.  Ed.  .  . 
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TABLE  XXV— Continued 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
No*  Had 

Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teacher? 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Hive 

TT  J 

Mad 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 

Semester 

Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Course 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

12.  History  of  Education  

64 

36 

100 

0-13  9 

2-13.9 

3.78 

13.  Lezal  Aspects;  Ed  

9 

91 

100 

0-3.9 

1-3.9 

2.20 

14.  Philosophy  of  Ed  

9 

91 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

3.76 

15.  Prac.  Teaching  &  Obs  

43 

57 

100 

0-9.9 

1-9.9 

3.10 

16.  Teach.  Particular  Sub. 

a.  For  schools  

« 

92 

100 

0-11  9 

2-11.9 

3.32 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

11 

89 

100 

0-15.9 

2-15.9 

4.66 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

18 

82 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

3.80 

17.  Rural  Education  

16 

84 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

3  90 

18.  Miscellaneous  

32 

68 

100 

0-27.9 

2-27.9 

7.40 

GRAPH  XXVI 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  eh  Professional  Preparation  Possessed 
by  Average  Teacher  en  North  Carolina  Who  Holds  Grammar 
Class  A  Certificate 
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NOTE :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  professional  preparation  possessed  by  a 
teacher  who  has  received  a  Grammar  Class  A  certificate  through  training  at  an  in-State 
institution  of  higher  learning   (1925-1927)   is  as  follows:     5.44  hours  of  History  of 


Education:  3.12  hours  in  General  Methods  or  Principles  of  Education;  3.05  hours  in 
General  Educational  Psychology,  etc. 
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table  XXVII 

Table  Showing  the  Academic  Preparation  of  100  High  School  English 
Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925-1927) 
on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Tc£icli6rs 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 

Tn  T^qpVi 

XII  HicLKjlk 

Subject 

Number 

Who  Have 
Not  Had 

Courses 

Tn  Fnr>h 

Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 

In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 

Ornnn  Of 

100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 

ippf  T?r»r 

JCt/L   I  (Ji 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

jvLeQian 
Number 
Semester 
Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 
Teachers 
Who  Hcivp 
Had  Course! 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

1  Accounting 

2 

98 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.5 

2  Agriculture 

100 

100 

3.  Art 

7 

93 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

4.8 

4  Astronomy 

5 

95 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

3.8 

5  Bible 

62 

38 

100 

0-42.9 

2-42.9 

9.9 

6  Biology 

78 

22 

100 

0-34 . 9 

3-34 . 9 

i  6.8 

7  Botany 

16 

84 

100 

0-8.9 

3-8.9 

6.9 

8  Chemistry 

19 

51 

100 

0-16.9 

6-16.9 

8.6 

9  Commerce 

1 

99 

100 

0-12.9 

12-12.9 

12.0 

10  Domestic  Science 

21 

79 

100 

0-30 . 9 

1-30 . 9 

6.1 

11.  English  

100 

100 

10-44.9 

10-44.9 

23.7 

12.  French  

79 

21 

100 

0-39.9 

6-39.9 

13.9 

1 

99 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

3 

97 

100 

0-15.9 

3-15.9 

6.5 

4 

96 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

5.9 

21 

79 

100 

0-18.9 

3-18.9 

12.5 

17.  Greek  

13 

87 

100 

0-32.9 

3-32.9 

12.1 

18.  History  

99 

1 

100 

0-42.9 

6-42.9 

12.7 

43 

57 

100 

0-24.9 

3-24.9 

10.4 

20.  Law  

7 

93 

100 

0-10.9 

2-10.9 

6.8 

21.  Mathematics  

89 

11 

100 

0-31.9 

5-31.9 

8.3 

22.  Music  

17 

83 

100 

0-20.9 

1-20.9 

4.8 

23.  Philos-Eth-Logic  

28 

72 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.9 

28 

72 

100 

0-18.9 

4-18.9 

8.2 

25.  Physiology  &  Hygiene  .  , 

42 

58 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

4.5 

26.  Psychology  

75 

25 

100 

0-21.9 

3-21.9 

3.8 

27.  R.  0.  T.  C  

2 

98 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

5.9 

28.  Sociology  and  Economics .  . 

59 

41 

100 

0-42.9 

2-42.9 

6.7 

29.  Spanish  

31 

69 

100 

0-37.9 

6-37.9 

12.9 

30.  Zoology  

99 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

31.  (Miscellaneous)  

4 

96 

100 

0-12.9 

6-12.9 

6.9 
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GRAPH  XXVIII 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by 
Average  High  School  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who  Holds 
High  School  Class  A  Certificate 
(English  Teachers) 
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NOTE :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  academic  preparation  possessed  by  a  high 
school  English  teacher  who  has  received  a  High  School  Class  A  certificate  through 
training  at  an  in-State  institution  of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  25.47 
hours  of  English;  15.56  hours  of  History;  9.26  hours  of  French,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

Table   Showing  the  Professional   Preparation   Possessed  by   100  High 
School  English  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates 
Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Administration 

a.  General  

19 

81 

100 

0-10.9 

2-10.9 

6.1 

b.  For  Principals  

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

d.  For  Supervisors  

2 

100 

0-2.9 

2-2.9 

2.5 

e.  Inclusive  of  b,  c  and  d 

100 

100 

100 

100 

g.  Of  sec.  schools  

3 

97 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.5 

h.  Of  higher  institution. .  . 

100 

100 

i.  Surveys  

100 

100 

2.  Class  Room  Management 

a  For  schools   

22 

78 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

3.5 

b  For  ele.  schools  

100 

100 

100 

100 

3.  Courses  in  Measurement 

a.  For  schools  

8 

92 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.4 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

100 

99 

100 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

1 

100 

0-4.9 

4-4.9 

4.0 

4.  Courses  for  Religious 

and  Social  Workers  

7 

93 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

6.6 

5.  Courses  in  Statistics 

4 

96 

100 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

3.0 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

100 

100 

100 

100 

6.  Curriculum  Construction 

a  For  schools 

100 

100 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

1 

99 

100 

0-4.9 

4-4.9 

4.0 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

5.9 

7.  Ed.  Hyg.&Phy.  Ed  

(See  academic 

credits). 

8.  Ed.  Psychology 

a.  General    Psy;  child, 

character,  habits,  indi- 

vidual differences,  adol- 

escence, learning,  and 

63 

34 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.8 

b.  Psy.  of  atypical  chil- 

dren 

100 

98 

100 

c  Of  ele  school  subj 

2 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2.9 

d.  Of  sec.  school  subj  

3 

97 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

3.3 

9  Educational  Sociology 

22 

78 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.9 

10.  General  Methods  of  Teach- 

ing and  Principles  of  Edu- 

37 

63 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

6.9 

a.  Gen.  Meth.  &  Prin  

37 

63 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

6.9 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

29 

71 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3,6 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

50 

50 

100 

0-8.9 

2-8.9 

5.9 

11.  Guidance 

a.  Ed.  and  Vo  

100 

100 

b.  Ed.  guidance  

100 

99 

100 

c.  Vo.  gui.  &  Vo.  Ed  

1 

100 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

2.0 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE  XXIX— Continued 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  .nave 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
w  no  xiave 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
1UU  1  eacners 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

\J'  1     FT*     1  _ 

Work  laken 
By  Those 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

12.  History  of  Education  

40 

60 

100 

0-8.9 

2-8.9 

3.9 

13.  Legal  Aspects;  Ed  

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

2  5 

1  7 

QQ 
OO 

inn 

n  r  o 

2—6 . 9 

3.5 

15.  Prac.  Teach.  &  Obs  

12 

88 

100 

0-18.9 

3-18.9 

3.9 

16.  Teach.  Particular  Sub. 

100 

100 

5 

95 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

4.3 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

36 

64 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.7 

17.  Rural  Education  

6 

94 

100 

0-8.9 

2-8.9 

5.9 

12 

88 

100 

0-10.9 

2-10.9 

3.7 

GRAPH  XXX 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Professional  Preparation  Possessed 
by  Average  High  School  Teacher  of  English  in  North  Carolina 
Who  Holds  High  School  Class  A  Certificate 
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NOTE  :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  professional  preparation  possessed  by  a  high 
school  English  teacher  who  has  received  a  High  School  Class  A  certificate  through 
training  at  an  in-State  institution  of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  2.87 
hours  of  General  Educational  Psychology;  2.26  hours  of  General  Methods  and  Prin- 
ciples in  the  Secondary  Schools;  1.76  hours  of  General  Methods  and  Principles  of 
Education,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  English  Teachers  Taking  Various  Types  of 
English  Courses.    These  Data  Refer  to  100  North  Carolina  High 
School  English  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School 
Class  A  Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received  at 
In-State  Intitutions  of  Higher  Learning,  (1925-1927) 


Number  Teachers  Having 

TYPE  OF  ENGLISH  COURSE 

Courses  in  Each  Type 

of  English  Coarse 

A. 

Composition 

I. 

Introductory  (Freshman  English)  

100 

(Grammar  and  Rhetoric) 

II. 

Advanced  Composition. 

1.    Expository  writing  

8 

3.  Poetry  

3 

12 

6.   The  drama  

2 

16 

3 

B. 

Literature 

English  Literature  (General) 

84 

II. 

American  Literature  (General). 

27 

III. 

Period  Courses. 

1 

9 

40 

(Milton  

7 

4.    18th  Century  

4 

12 

6.    19th  Century.  (Victorian)  :  

31 

18 

IV. 

Types. 

20 

2.  Novel  

8 

3.  Essay  

5 

1 

2 

V. 

5 

VI. 

1.    Old  English  (Beowolf)  

1 

2.    Middle  English  

3 

VII. 

1 

C. 

The  Teaching  of  English 

24 

3.   Secondary  Schools  

6 

D. 

Rihle 

5 

E. 

Miscellaneous  

19 
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TABLE  XXXII 

■ 

Table  Showing  Additional  High  School  Subjects  Taught  by  the  100  High 
School  English  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  1925-1927 


SUBJECT 

TOTAL 

RANK 

i, 

1 

9 

2. 

6 

7 

3. 

2 

8 

4. 

1 

9 

5. 

1 

9 

6. 

English  

100 

1 

7. 

French  

20 

3 

8. 

19 

4 

9. 

History  (Including  Civics)  

25 

2 

10. 

Latin  

14 

6 

11. 

17 

5 

12. 

9 

13. 

Physics  '  

9 

14. 

9 

15. 

9 

16. 

Writing  

9 

TABLE  XXXIII 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  from  the  Group  of  the  100  High 
School  English  Teachers  Who  are  Teaching  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
Fields  of  Study 


Total 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

Table  Showing  the  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by  100  High  School 
History  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates  Issued 
(1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 

In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Med  13P 
Number  Of 

Semester 

Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Course* 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

2 

98 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

2.  Agriculture  

100 

100 

3.  Art  

19 

81 

100 

0-10.9 

1-10.9 

3.5 

4.  Astronomy  

6 

94 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

2.9 

5.  Bible  

58 

42 

100 

0-38.9 

2-38.9 

12.1 

6.  Biology  

70 

30 

100 

0-24.9 

2-24 . 9 

6.7 

7.  Botany  

11 

91 

100 

0-8.9 

3-8.9 

6  4 

8.  Chemistry  

57 

43 

100 

0-24 . 9 

3-24.9 

8.7 

9.  Commerce  

4 

96 

100 

0-33.9 

4-33.9 

11.9 

10.  Domestic  Science  

12 

88 

10U 

0-33.9 

1-33 . 9 

3.9 

11.  English  

100 

100 

12-39.9 

12-39 . 9 

18.9 

12.  French  

78 

22 

100 

0-45.9 

3-15.9 

12.7 

13.  General  Science  

1 

99 

100 

0-4.9 

4-4.9 

4.0 

4 

96 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

15.  Geology  

16 

84 

100 

0-16.6 

2-16.9 

6.9 

16.  German  

18 

82 

100 

0-33.9 

4-33.9 

12.3 

17.  Greek  

10 

90 

100 

0-34.9 

3-34.9 

18.9 

18.  History  

100 

100 

6-43.9 

6-43.9 

24  3 

9.9 

19.  Latin  

44 

56 

100 

0-20.9 

1-20.9 

20.  Law  

14 

86 

100 

0-10.9 

3-10.9 

6.7 

21.  Mathematics  

87 

13 

100 

0-35.9 

2-35.9 

9.5 

22.  Music  

10 

90 

100 

0-18.9 

3-18.9 

4.2 

23.  Philos-Eth-Logis  

24 

76 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

4.9 

24.  Physics  

43 

57 

100 

0-24.9 

3-24.9 

8.2 

25.  Phvsiology  &  Hygiene 

43 

57 

100 

0-11.9 

1-11.9 

4.7 

26.  Psychology  

77 

23 

100 

0-10.9 

2-10.9 

30 

27.  R.  0.  T.  C  

4 

96 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

3  0 

28.  Sociology  &  Economics.  . . . 

76 

24 

100 

0-35.9 

2-35.9 

5.9 

29.  Spanish  

29 

71 

100 

0-21.9 

6-21.9 

12.6 

30.  7>oology  

3 

97 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

6.2 

31.  (Miscellaneous)  

100 

100 
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GRAPH  XXXV 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  en  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by 
Average  High  School  History  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who  Holds 
a  High  School  Class  A  Certificate  Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of 
Credits  Received  at  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


■ '     •  'v';i7."'Ts;"      ■  HHHHB  

i^iish  ■HDBHHHBHBBB^B   

French  HHBB9BHBHHBSB   

Mathematics  BBBH^HHBB    8.44 

Sociology  &  Economics  ■■■■■■■   6.40 

3ible  ■■HB   6.45 

Chemistry  I^H^H^IH   5.31 

Biology  ffi      I^Bl   4.95 

Latin  BBBH   •   3»S3 

Psychology  fi^UB   3.47 

Physics  HBB    3.41 

Spanish    3.40 

Physiology  4  Hygiene  ^HB   2.17 

German  69BS   2.14 

Greek    1.99 

Law  OB   1.21 

Geology  K   1.14 

Philosophy  &  Ethics  ■   1.14 

Domestic  Science  B  88 

Art  ■  65 

Music  ■  62 

Botany  P  .  60 

Geography  I       All   24 

Commerce  I    j  less   22 

Astronomy  J    I  than  18 

Zoology  I  «f  15 

Accounting  |     |  one  12 

General  Science  |    /  semester  04 

R.  0.  T.  C.  j  J  hour  03 

 Scale  in  San—ter  Bpttra  

0  5  IB  IB  20 

NOTE  :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :     The  average  academic  preparation   possessed  by  high 


school  History  teachers  who  have  received  High  School  Class  A  certificate  issued 
(1925-1927)  on  the  basis  of  credits  received  at  in-State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  as  follows:  21.77  hours  of  History;  17.62  hours  of  English;  10.87  hours  of  French, 
etc. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

Table  Showing  the    Professional  Preparation  Possessed  by  100  High 
School  History  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates 
Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


bUnJLC  1 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Ranee 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours 
Per  Sub-' 
ject  For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 

XT  ,  ,  ,  1  Af 

Number  Oi 
Sein  ester 
Hours  Of 

Work  Taken 
By  Those 
Teachers 

Who  Have 
Had  Courses 

In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Administration 

a.  General  

19 

81 
100 
100 

96 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

76 
100 
100 

81 
100 
97 

100 

95 
100 
100 

100 
100 

97 

credits). 

42 
100 
96 
99 
80 

56 
79 
47 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ooooo       ooo               ooooo                            ooo       ooo       o       ooo       ooo  ooooooooo 
ooooo      ooo               ooooo                            ooo       ooo       o       ooo       ooo  ooooooooo 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

4.3 

d.  Courses  for  supervisors.. 

e.  Inclusive  of  b,  c  and  d.  . 

4 

0-4.9 

2-4.9 

2.7 

2.  Class  Room  Management 
a.  For  schools  

24 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

3.0 

3.  Courses  in  Measurement 
a.  For  schools  

19 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

2.9 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

3 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

3.5 

4.  Courses  for  Religious  and 

5.  Courses  in  Statistics 

a.  For  schools  

5 

0-3  9 

3-3.9 

3.5 

6.  Curriculum  Construction 

3 

(See  academic 
58 

0-6.9 
0-12.9 

3-6.9 
2-12.9 

3.8 
3.7 

7.  Ed.  Hygiene  &  Pny.  Ed... 

8  Educational  Psychology 
a.  General    psy;  child, 
character,  habits,  indi- 
vidual differences,  adol- 
escence, learning,  and 

b.  Psy.  of  at  vpical  children . 

c.  Of  ele.  school  subjects. . . 

d.  Of  sec.  school  subjects .  . 
9.  Educational  Sociology  

10.  General  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing and  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation 

a.  Gen.  Methods  &  Prin. . . 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

4 
1 
20 

44 
21 

53 

0-4.9 
0-2.9 
0-6.9 

0-9.9 
0-8.9 
0-7.9 

3-4.9 
2-2.9 
2-6.9 

2-9.9 
2-8.9 
2-7.9 

3.7 
2.0 
4.9 

3.6 
3  5 
3.7 

11.  Guidance 

a.  Ed.  and  Vo  

b.  Educational  guidance 

c.  Vo.  gui.  &  Vo.  Ed  

d.  Industrial  
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TABLE  XXXVI— Continued 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Net  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 

Semester 

Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

12.  History  of  Education  

62 

38 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

3.9 

13.  Legal  Aspects;  Ed  

100 

100 

14.  Philosophy  of  Ed  

10 

90 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.2 

15.  Practice  Teach.  Obs  

12 

88 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

4.3 

16.  Teach.  Par.  Subjects 

5 

95 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

47 

b.  For  ele.  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-8.9 

5-8.9 

6.9 

c.  For  sec.  schools  

34 

66 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.6 

17.  Rural  Education  

8 

92 

100 

0-3.9 

2-3.9 

2.9 

7 

93 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

6.1 

GRAPH  XXXVII 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Professional  Preparation  Possessed 
by  Average  High  School  Teacher  of  History  in  North  Carolina 
Who  Holds  a  High  School  Class  A  Certificate 


History  of  Education  IBMMIlllHSMMMfWlIfflB   2.70 

Educational  Psy.  (General)  BlM'iri»VH'flP— B™^^^  11  "'I'M   2*39 

Gen.  Methods    In  Sec.  Schools  WBBBKBBKBBBKHBBBB^  2,23 

Gen.  Methods  and  Principles  iiimiiiiiiii  ^HtmuimSA    1,71 

Teach. Par.  Sub  j.  Sec.  Schools  [HHKRIHB   1,28 

Ed.  Sociology  — WBBS  •  90 

Administration  (General)  MHiBBUiliB  78 

Class  R.  Mgr.  Schools  HI  72 

Gen.Meth.  Prin.  Ele.  Schools  ffillMflll   66 

Measurement  in  Schools  BBBI  53 

Practice  Teach.  &  Observation  BBS  ♦.»♦  49 

Miscellaneous  MB  34 

Philosophy  of  Education  Hi  29 

Teach.Par.  School  Subjects  0  23 

Rural  Education  ■  20 

Statistics  for  Schools  ■   I5 

Psy.  Ele.  School  Subjects  1   «13 

Teach.  Par.  Subj.  Ele.  Schools  1  I3 

Curri.  Constr.  Sec.  Schools  |  12 

Admin.  Courses  for  Supervisors  g  10 

Measurenent  for  Secondary  Schsl  09 

 Scale  in  Semester  Hours 

0  1  5  5  5" 

NOTE  :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  professional  preparation  possessed  by  a  high 
school  History  teacher  who  received  a  High  School  Class  A  certificate  (1925-1927)  on 
the  basis  of  training  secured  at  in-State  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  as  follows: 
2.70  hours  of  History  of  Education;  2.39  hours  of  (General)  Educational  Psychology; 
2.23  hours  of  General  Methods  of  Teaching  or  Principles  of  Education  for  Secondary 
Schools,  etc. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  History  Teachers  Taking  Various  Types  of 
History  Courses.    These  Data  Refer  to  100  North  Carolina  High 
School  History  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received  at  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  (1925-1927) 


TYPE  OF  HISTORY  COURSE 


I.    European  History 

a.  General 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

b.  Ancient 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

c.  Medieval 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

d.  Modern 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

II.   English  History 

a.    Nature  of  course. 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

III.  United  States  History 
a.    Nature  of  course. 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

IV.  Nortn  Carolina  History 
a.    Nature  of  course. 

1.  Introductory  

2.  Advanced  

V.    Latin  American  History 

VI.    Political  Science  and  Civics . 

VII.   Teaching  of  History  

VIII.  Miscellaneous  


Number  Teachers  Having 
Courses  in  Each  Type 
of  History  Course. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

Table  Showing  Additional  High  School  Subjects  Taught  by  the  100  High 
School  History  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  (1925-1927) 


SUBJECT 

TOTAL 

RANK 

1. 

1 

12 

2. 

Bible  

1 

12 

3. 

Biology  

6 

7 

4. 

Domestic  Science  

11 

5 

5. 

English  

24 

3 

6. 

6 

7 

7. 

26 

2 

8. 

Geography  •.  

3 

9 

9. 

History  

100 

1 

10. 

Latin  

11 

5 

11. 

Mathematics  

19 

4 

12. 

Physical  Geography  

1 

12 

13. 

2 

11 

14. 

3 

9 

15. 

1 

12 

TABLE  XL 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  from  the  Group  of  the  100  High 
School  History  Teachers  Who  are  Teaching  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
Fields  of  Study 
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table  XLI 

Table  Showing  the  Academic  Preparation  of  100  High  School  French 
Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates  Issued  (1925- 
1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 




SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 

Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

Work  Taken 
By  Those 
Teachers 

Who  Have 
Had  Courses 

In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Accounting  

1 

99 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.5 

2.  Agriculture  

100 

3.  Art  

22 

78 

100 

0-18.9 

1-18.9 

4.3 

4.  Astronomy  

5 

95 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.5 

5.  Bible  

56 

44 

100 

0-30.9 

2-30.9 

6.9 

6.  Biology  

79 

21 

100 

0-18.9 

3-18.9 

6.8 

7.  Botany  

11 

89 

100 

0-8.9 

6-8.9 

6.9 

8.  Chemistry  

44 

56 

100 

0-24.9 

3-24.9 

8.4 

9  Commerce 

100 

10  Domestic  Science 

12 

88 

100 

0-17.9 

3-17.9 

6.3 

11  English 

100 

100 

0-47.9 

12-47.9 

20.4 

12.  French  

100 

100 

0-42.9 

6-42.9 

18.6 

13.  General  Science  

2 

98 

100 

0-9.9 

6-9.9 

7.9 

2 

98 

100 

0-9.9 

9-9.9 

9.5 

9 

91 

100 

0-10.9 

3-10.9 

6.3 

18 

82 

100 

0-36.9 

1-36.9 

12.2 

17.  Greek  

13 

87 

100 

0-34.9 

2-34.9 

10.0 

18.  History  

100 

100 

0-47.9 

2-47.9 

12.4 

19.  Italian  

1 

99 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

20.  Latin  

41 

59 

100 

0-24.9 

3-24.9 

7.0 

21.  Law  

3 

97 

100 

0-10.9 

6-10.9 

10.2 

22.  Mathematics  

79 

21 

100 

0-26.9 

4-26.9 

8.1 

23.  Music  

16 

84 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.9 

24.  Philos-Eth.-Logic  

21 

79 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9  9 

3.9 

25.  Physics  

28 

72 

100 

0-12.9 

3-12.9 

6.9 

26.  Physiology  &  Hygiene  

49 

51 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

4.6 

27.  Psychology  

74 

26 

100 

0-9.9 

5-9.9 

3.8 

28.  R.  0.  T.  C  

1 

99 

100 

0-18.9 

18-18.9 

18.0 

29.  Sociology  &  Economics  

58 

42 

100 

0-30.9 

2-30.9 

6.8 

30.  Spanish  

32 

68 

100 

0-30.9 

6-30.9 

12.8 

31.  Zoology  

2 

98 

100 

0-8.9 

6-8.9 

7.0 

32.  (Miscellaneous)  

100 
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GRAPH  XLII 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Academic  Preparation  Possessed  by 
Average  High  School  French  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  Who 
Holds  a  High  School  Class  A  Certificate  Issued  (1925-1927)  on 
Basis  of  Credits  Received  at  In-State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning 


English  MMBMHU^^BH^MB^^lMMMWUBi  •  22«i7 

French  m'mB^llFllm^W^^Kla^IM/Fal(MM¥M,ama,' '""^PUBI  19.82 

History  BfflffEBMWWBKBtili^    13.68 

Math.  HB^HHMffHB  •   6.94 

Sociology  &.  Eco.  ■■BBHBffl   5.18 

Bible  MBmgqj   4.93 

Spanish  flHBB^9   4.63 

Latin  mifflMfffflfflffl  •   4.27 

Chemistry  IMWMdWq   3.63 

Psychology  MB    3.08 

Phy.  and  Hygiene  i^B   2.23 

German  B^B   2,11 

Physics  BBB   2.00 

Greek  ■§   1.57 

Biology  E53   1.45 

Art  m   1.01 

Phil.  Eth.  Logic  0  99 

Music  ■  78 

Botany  3S  76 

Domestic  Science  ■  76 

Geology  |  51 

Law  ■  26 

R.  0.  T.  C.  |  18 

Geography  0  •  •   .18 

Astronomy  Q  17 

General  Science  I  15 

Zoology  I   .14 

Accounting  I  06 

Italian  |  06 

'  Scale  in  Semester  Hours  

0  6  10  15 20 


NOTE :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  academic  preparation  possessed  by  high 
school  French  teachers  who  have  received  High  School  Class  A  certificates  issued 
(1925-1927)  on  the  basis  of  credits  received  at  in-State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  as  follows:  22.17  hours  of  English;  19.83  hours  of  French;  13.68  hours  of  History, 
etc. 
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TABLE  XLIII 

Table  Showing  the  Professional  Preparation   Possessed  by   100  High 
School  French  Teachers  Holding  High  School  Class  A  Certificates 
Issued  (1925-1927)  on  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 

Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 

Semester 

Hours  Of 
Work  Taken 
By  Those 

Teachers 
Who  Have 
Had  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

1.  Administration 

a.  General  

14 

86 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

5.5 

b.  Courses  for  Prin  

1 

99 

100 

0-6.9 

6-6.9 

6.0 

c.  Courses  for  Supt  

100 

d.  Courses  for  Supervisors 

100 

e.  Including  b,  cand  d  

100 

f.  Of  elementary  schools 

100 

g.  Of  secondary  schools. . . . 

1 

99 

100 

0  2.9 

2-2.9 

2.0 

h.  Of  high  institution  

100 

i.  Surveys  

100 

2.  Class  Room  Management 

a.  For  schools  

30 

70 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

3.5 

b.  For  elementary  schools 

100 

c.  For  secondary  schools 

100 

3.  Courses  in  Measurement 

a.  For  schools  

6 

94 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.5 

b.  For  elementary  schools. . 

1 

99 

100 

0-2.9 

2-2.9 

2.0 

c.  For  secondary  schools. . . 

2 

98 

100 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

3.5 

4.  Courses  for  Religious  and 

and  Social  Workers  

100 

5.  Courses  in  Statistics 

1 

99 

100 

0-3.9 

3-3.9 

3.0 

b.  Forelementary  schools 

100 

c.  For  secondary  schools 

100 

6.  Curriculum  Construction 

a.  For  schools  

100 

b.  For  elementary  schools 

100 

c.  For  secondary  schools 

100 

7.  Educational  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education  

100 

8.  Educational  Psychology 

a.    General  psychology. 

Child  character,  habits, 

individual  differences, 

adolescence,  learning 

and  research  courses 

70 

30 

100 

9-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.7 

b.  Psychology  of  atypical 

100 

c.  Of  elementary  school 

subjects  

99 

100 

0-2.9 

3-2.9 

3.0 

d.  Of   secondary  school 

subjects  

l 

99 

100 

0-2.9 

3-2.9 

3.0 

9.  Educational  Sociology  

12 

88 

100 

0-6.9 

3-6.9 

3.7 

10.  General  Methods  and  Prin- 

ciples in  Education 

a.  General   Method  and 

40 

60 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

3.9 

b.  For  elementary  schools. . 

28 

72 

100 

0-8.9 

2-8.9 

3.9 

c.  For  secondary  schools . . . 

53 

47 

100 

0-7.9 

2-7.9 

4.3 
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TABLE  XLIII — Continued 


SUBJECT 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  Hjivc 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Number 
Teachers 
Who  H<iv6 
Not  Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Total 
Number 
Transcripts 
Studied 

Total 
Range 
In  Hours, 
For 
Entire 
Group  Of 
100  Teachers 

Range 
In  Hours, 
Per  Sub- 
ject For 

Who  Have 
Had 
Courses 
In  Each 
Subject 

Median 
Number  Of 
Semester 
Hours  Of 

Work  Tnkpn 

By  Those 
Teachers 
Who  Have 
Held  Courses 
In  Subjects 
Listed 

11.  Guidance 

a.  Educational  and  Voca- 

b.  Educational  Guidance.  . 

c.  Vocational  Guidance 

and  Vocational  Educa- 

12.  History  of  Educational.  . . . 

59 

41 

inn 

n  1  o  o 

0    10  0 

«  1 

13.  Legal  Aspects;  Educational 

14.  Philosophy  of  Education.  .  . 

19 

81 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3  5 

15.  Practice  Teaching  and  Ob- 

scrVcition 

32 

68 

100 

0-6.9 

1-6.9 

3.6 

16.  Teaching  Particular  sub- 

jects 

a.  For  schools  

2 

98 

100 

0-4.9 

3-4.9 

4.3 

b.  For  elementary  schools. . 

4 

96 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

3.9 

c.  For  secondary  schools .  .  . 

40 

60 

100 

0-9.9 

2-9.9 

3.6 

17.  Rural  Education  

7 

93 

100 

0-6.9 

2-6.9 

6.3 

18  Miscellaneous  

15 

85 

100 

0-12.9 

2-12.9 

5.9 
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GRAPH  XLIV 

Graph  Showing  Rank  Per  Subject  in  Professional  Preparation  Possessed 
by  Average  High  School  Teacher  of  French  in  North  Carolina 
Who  Holds  High  School  Class  A  Certificate 


Educational  Psychology  BBBHHHQBSHB9HH95HHHHI  3,10 

History  of  Education  BMMIflHHMISI ■■  "^jfc»ft™WH   2.78 

Meth.  Prin»  Sec.  Schools  BHjflfflfefliWilillllllll  —  2.40 

General  Methods  &  Principles  WUBS^^WtBS^   1*62 

Teach.  Par.  Sub.  Sec.  Schools  IHRHSHHHi  •   1>4S 

Prac.  Teaching  &  Observation  ^HBHB9EB   •  

Miscellaneous  WBSBSBBBM  99 

Meth.  Prin.  Ele.  Schools  HHHBHB  97 

Class  Room.  LIgr.  Schools  BBffiSSH  •  93 

Philosophy  of  Education  HMHBW   62 

Administration  (General)  MfctiMHki  62 

Educational  Sociology  BHHI  •  46 

Rural  Education  BBS  31 

Measurement  for  Schools  SB  20 

Teach.  Par.  Subj.  Ele.  Schools  H  14 

Teach.  Par.  Subject  Schools  0  07 

Administration  for  Principals  B  06 

Measurement  Sec.  Schools  I  06 

Psy.  Ele.  School  Subject  B  03 

Psy.  Eec.  School  Subject  B  •  •  *°3 

Statistics  for  Schools  |  03 

Administration  Sec.  Schools  |  02 

Measurement  Ele.  Schools  I  02 

 Scale  in  Semester  Hours 

0  12  3 


NOTE :  Read  bar  graph  as  follows :  The  average  professional  preparation  possessed  by  a  high 
school  French  teacher  who  has  received  a  High  School  Class  A  certificate  through  train- 
ing at  an  in-State  institution  of  higher  learning  (1925-1927)  is  as  follows:  3.10 
hours  of  General  Educational  Psychology ;  2.78  hours  of  History  of  Education ;  and 
2.40  hours  of  General  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Principles  of  Education,  etc. 
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TABLE  XLV 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  French  Teachers  Taking  Various  Types  of 
French  Courses.    These  Data  Refer  to  100  North  Carolina  High 
School  French  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School 
Class  A  Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received 
at  In-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 
(1925-1927) 


TYPE  OF  FRENCH  COURSE 


Composition  and  Conversation 

1.  Introductory. 

a.  Beginning  course  (1st  year)  

b.  Intermediate  course  (2nd  year)  

c.  Advanced  general  course  (3rd  year)  

2.  Advanced  Courses. 

a.  Course  in  composition  

b.  Course  in  conversation  

c.  Phonetics  

3.  Specialized  Courses. 

a.  Commercial  French  

b.  Scientific  and  Industrial  French  

Literature. 

1.  French  Literature. 

a.  Introduction  to  French  Literature  

b.  Survey  

2.  Period  Courses. 

a.  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  

(1)  Prior  to  1300  

(2)  During  14th  and  15th  Centuries  

b.  Literature  in  the  16th  Century — the  Renaissance. 

c.  Literature  in  the  17th  Century  

(1)  Classic  Literature  and  Drama  

(2)  Moliere  

d.  Literature  in  the  18th  Century  

e.  Literature  in  the  19th  Century  

(1)  Until  1850 — Romanticism  

(2)  After  1850  

(3)  French  Drama  since  1850  

(4)  French  Realism  and  Naturalism  

(5)  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  

(6)  Nineteenth  Century  Lyric  Poetry  

(7)  Plays  of  Victor  Hugo  

(8)  Poems  of  Victor  Hugo  

f.  Contemporary  Literature  

3.  Types. 

a.  Lyric  Poetry  

b.  Drama  

c.  Prose  

d.  Novel  

e.  Short  Story  

4.  Tne  French  Language. 

a.  History  of  tne  French  Language  

b.  Old  French  

c.  Provencal  

d.  Celtic  Middle  Irish  

French  Culture. 

1.  Choses  Francaises  

2.  French  Civilization  

Teaching  of  French. 

1.  Teaching  of  modern  languages  

2.  General  methods  of  teaching  French  

3.  Teaching  French  in  secondary  schools  

Miscellaneous  Courses  
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TABLE  XLVI 

Table  Showing  Additional  High  School  Subjects  Taught  by  the  100  High 
School  French  Teachers  Who  Were  Issued  High  School  Class  A 
Certificates  on  the  Basis  of  Credits  Received  from  In-State 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  (1925-1927) 


SUBJECT 


Biology  

English  

French  

General  Science. 

Geography  

History  

Latin  

Mathematics. . . 

Physics  

Spanish  

Spelling  

Miscellaneous.  . 


TOTAL 


2 
48 
100 
13 
1 
26 
17 
15 
2 
4 
5 
1 


RANK 


TABLE  XLVII 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  from  the  Group  of  the  100  High 
School  History  Teachers  Who  are  Teaching  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
Fields  of  Study 


Number  Subjects  Taught 


Total . 


Number  Teacners 

Per  Cent. 

6 

69 

6 

69 

16 

16 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

100 

100% 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  contains  the  modifications  in  the  plan  for  issuing 
teachers'  certificates  in  North  Carolina.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation no  longer  issues  certificates  in  the  Elementary  B  class.  Such 
certificates,  however,  which  are  now  in  force  may  be  renewed  ac- 
cording to  the  old  regulations.  The  Elementary  A  Certificate  is 
the  lowest  certificate  now  issued  by  the  Board,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  renewal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  matter  of  raising  certificates,  the 
candidate  should  meet  the  requirements  for  the  next  higher  cer- 
tificate. It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  each  candidate  to  con- 
sider the  requirements  for  the  next  higher  certificate  and  so  select 
her  extension,  correspondence,  or  summer  school  work  as  to  meet 
these  requirements.  Candidates  for  raising  certificates  are  advised 
to  link  up  with  one  institution  long  enough  to  make  at  least  one 
raise  in  their  certificates. 

Beginning  in  1931,  high  school  certificates  will  be  issued  for 
single  subjects;  that  is,  in  the  place  of  having  a  blanket  certificate 
authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  all  subjects  in  the  high  school,  the 
certificate  will  specify  on  its  face  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

These  changes  were  brought  about  by  a  long  study  of  the  whole 
situation,  and  were  endorsed  by  the  teacher  training  institutions  and 
by  a  representative  from  each  department  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association.  The  amount  of  work  is  no  greater  than 
heretofore,  but  there  is  a  little  more  definiteness  in  the  require- 
ments. It  is  believed  that  this  new  scheme  of  certification  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


June  26,  1929. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  CERTIFICATES 


HOW  CERTIFICATES  ARE  ISSUED 

Certificates  are  issued  only  upon  the  basis  of  college  or  normal  school 
training.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  training  are  set  forth  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  this  bulletin.  Obviously,  these  vary  with  the  spe- 
cific type  and  class  of  certificate. 

Institutional  credits  on  which  certificates  are  issued  shall  be  filed 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose are  furnished  by  this  Department.  The  blank  is  sent  to  the  indi- 
vidual. After  furnishing  the  personal  information  called  for  on  the 
first  page,  the  applicant  sends  the  blank  to  the  institution  she  attended 
for  a  record  of  her  credits.  The  blank  shall  then  be  returned  direct  to 
this  office  from  the  institution.  Credits,  when  once  presented,  become 
the  property  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  may  not 
be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

CERTIFICATES  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

Certificates  from  other  states  are  not  accepted  as  the  basis  for  issu- 
ing certificates  in  North  Carolina.  The  institutional  credits  on  which 
these  certificates  have  been  issued  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  evaluation.  The  credits  shall  be  can- 
vassed without  any  reference  to  the  out-of-state  certificate.  The  regular 
college  transcript  blank  which  is  furnished  by  this  office  is  used  for 
filing  the  credits. 

OUT-OF-STATE  APPLICANTS 

Out-of-state  applicants  should  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  with  ref- 
erence to  out-of-state  certificates.  It  is  they  who  hold  those  certificates. 
The  blank  which  the  out-of-state  applicant  uses  in  having  her  credits 
filed  is  not  sent  the  applicant  except  upon  specific  advice  from  a  super- 
intendent in  this  State  that  she  will  most  likely  be  employed.  This 
policy  is  necessary  because  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  those  who 
would  file  their  credentials  find  employment,  and  the  office  must  be 
saved  the  time  and  labor  of  canvassing  records  of  those  who  are  not 
employed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  study  the  requirements 
to  determine  the  certificate  for  which  she  could  qualify.  On  such  in- 
formation as  she  could  furnish  a  superintendent  in  this  State  he  would 
know  whether  her  services  were  desired,  and  would  advise  this  office 
whether  she  should  be  sent  a  blank  on  which  to  have  her  college  or 
normal  school  credits  filed. 

VALIDITY  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Under  the  law  no  certificate  can  be  issued  one  who  is  not  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

A  certificate  becomes  valid  when  countersigned  by  the  superintendent 
under  whom  the  holder  applies  to  teach.  A  superintendent's  signature 
on  a  certificate  indicates  the  holder  is  of  good  moral  character  and 
otherwise,  aside  from  scholarship,  fitted  for  teaching. 
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Regulations  Governing  Certificates  for  Teachers 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

All  teachers  and  principals  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
or  in  schools  receiving  public  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  six  months' 
school  term  shall  be  required  to  hold  certificates  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  no  contract  for  the  employment  of  teacher  or  principal  is  valid 
until  the  certificate  is  secured — Art.  12,  Sec.  158,  Public  School  Law,  1923. 

LAW  GOVERNING  THE  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  161.  When  a  teacher  may  annul  a  contract.  The  teacher  may, 
after  entering  into  a  written  contract,  annul  the  contract  by  giving  the 
superintendent  a  written  notice  of  at  least  thirty  days,  and  the  superin- 
tendent shall  pay  for  the  full  time  the  teacher  has  taught,  provided  the 
teacher  has  taught  as  much  as  twenty  days.  But  if  the  teacher  breaks 
the  contract  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  to  report  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, and  the  certificate  held  may  either  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
the  next  lower  grade.  And  no  other  superintendent  shall  employ  or 
recommend  for  employment  in  any  year  a  teacher  who  has  broken  his 
or  her  contract  for  that  year.  This  section  shall  apply  alike  to  principals 
and  supervisors. 

Sec.  163.  How  teachers  may  be  dismissed.  The  school  committee  or 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  may  dismiss  a 
teacher  for  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  in  the  community,  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  superintendent, 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  has  authority, 
and  it  is  his  duty,  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  may  prove  himself  or  herself 
incompetent,  or  may  willfully  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public 
school  teacher,  or  who  may  be  persistently  neglectful  of  such  duties. 
Every  teacher  dismissed  for  cause  shall  be  reported  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  the 
certificate  and  debar  the  teacher  from  teaching  in  any  other  county. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATING  AGENCY 

Through  power  vested  in  it  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  entire  control  of  certificating  all  applicants  for  the 
position  of  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  and  *superintendent,  in  all 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  North  Carolina,  urban  and 
rural.  All  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  made  and  prescribed  by  this 
Board.  Acting  on  that  authority,  the  State  Board  of  Education  author- 
izes the  regulations  which  appear  in  this  bulletin. 

HEALTH  CERTIFICATES  REQUIRED 

Any  person  serving  as  county  superintendent,  city  superintendent, 
teacher,  janitor,  or  any  other  employee  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  each  year,  before  assuming 
his  or  her  duties,  a  certificate  from  the  county  physician,  or  any  other 
reputable  physician  of  the  county,  certifying  that  the  said  person  has 
not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease — Art.  12,  Sec.  159,  Public  School  Law,  1923. 


*See  qualifications  of  County  Superintendent  for  exception  to  this. 


Regulations  Governing  Certificates  for  Teachers 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Standard  A  Grade  College.  As  used  in  this  bulletin  this  is  a  four  year 
institution  which  meets  the  requirements  for  a  senior  college  as  defined 
by  the  standards  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  In  the  light 
of  these  standards,  and  for  purposes  of  certification,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  determines  the  ratings  of  the  institutions  in 
this  State.  Institutions  outside  of  North  Carolina  that  are  members  of 
accrediting  associations,  such  as  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  or  similar  regional  agencies,  are  approved. 
Institutions  not  members  of  these  accrediting  agencies  must  meet  the 
requirements  set  up  for  an  A  Grade  College  in  this  State. 

Standard  Normal  School.  A  standard  normal  school  is  defined  as  a 
teacher  training  institution  with  two  year  curricula  based  on  standard 
high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  shown  by  examination,  designed 
to  afford  such  general  and  professional  education  as  will  best  fit  students 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  curricula  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State,  or 
by  an  agency  which  is  recognized  by  this  department. 

Unit  of  Credit.  The  unit  of  credit  used  is  the  semester  hour.  This 
represents  18  recitation  hours,  and  is  the  credit  which  would  be  given 
for  a  course  which  met  one  hour  weekly  for  half  a  year  or  one  semester. 
Other  units  of  credit  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  semester  hour.  A 
quarter  hour  or  term  hour  is  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour.  The  session 
hour  represents  two  semester  hours.  On  a  Teacher's  Certificate  a  year's 
credit  represents  30  semester  hours.  This  is  the  maximum  credit  which 
is  allowed  for  a  year's  attendance  at  college. 

TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATES 

1.  Certificates  for  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Officers. 

The  following  certificates  are  issued  for  Administrative  and  Supervisory 
Officers: 

(a)  Superintendent 

(b)  Provisional  Superintendent 

(c)  High  School  Principal 

(d)  Provisional  High  School  Principal 

(e)  Elementary  School  Principal 

(f)  Provisional  Elementary  School  Principal 

(g)  Supervisor 

2.  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates. 

3.  Certificates  for  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

These  certificates  consist  of: 

(a)  Grammar  Grade,  Classes  A,  B  and  C 

(b)  Primary,  Classes  A,  B  and  C 

(c)  Elementary,  Class  A 

4.  Certificate  for  Public  School  Librarian. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  CERTIFICATES 

*  Superintendent's  Certificate.  Applicants  for  this  certificate  must  pre- 
sent the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic  or  scien- 
tific courses,  including  eighteen  semester  hours  of  professional  credits 
or  credits  required  for  High  School  Certificate  A,  or  Grammar  Grade 
Certificate  A,  or  Primary  Certificate  A. 

2.  Five  years  experience  as  principal,  supervisor  or  teacher,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  five  years  must  have  been  within  the  past  five  years. 
If  an  applicant  holding  High  School  Principal's  Certificate  has  had 
three  years  experience  as  a  principal  within  the  previous  five-year  period, 
this  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  five  years  experience  as  teacher. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  have 
secured  credit  from  two  approved  summer  schools,  or  the  equivalent  in 
college  credits,  specializing  in  administration  and  supervision.  Credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  the  summer  school  work  must  have  been  earned 
within  the  five-year  period. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years.  After  five 
years  successful  experience  as  superintendent  of  a  city  or  county  system  it 
will  be  made  valid  for  life  and  can  then  be  revoked  only  for  cause. 

Provisional  Superintendent's  Certificate.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  Superintendent's 
Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  or  presents  the 
credits  required  for  the  High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate will  not  be  issued  unless  the  applicant  is  serving  as  superintendent  of 
a  city  school  system. 

High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  Applicants  for  this  certificate  must 
present  the  following  minimum  credit: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  the  academic  or  sci- 
entific courses,  including  eighteen  semester  hours  of  professional  credits, 
or  credits  required  for  High  School  Certificate  A. 

2.  Three  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  one  unit  of  credit  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  college  credit  showing  specialization  in  School  Administration  and 
Supervision. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer 
school  or  its  equivalent  in  college  credits  specializing  in  Administration 
and  Supervision. 


*A  County  Superintendent  is  not  required  to  hold  a  certificate.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1929  set  iip  the  following  qualifications  for  that  officer  : 

The  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  a  college  graduate, 
shall  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching,  or  its  equivalent,  and  shall  be 
a  person  of  good  business  qualifications  and  executive  ability — -but  this  section  shall  not, 
in  any  way,  change  the  requisites  for  any  county  superintendent  now  eligible  for  office, 
but  shall  apply  only  to  all  incoming  county  superintendents.  No  superintendent  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  has  an  open  or  active  infectious 
state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  and  before  any  person  is  employed  as 
superintendent  he  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that  he 
has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
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Provisional  High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  High  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  or 
is  entitled  to  hold,  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  who 
has  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years.  This 
certificate  may  be  converted  into  a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate 
whenever  the  requirements  for  that  certificate  have  been  met.  This  certifi- 
cate will  not  be  issued  except  when  the  applicant  serves  as  principal  of  a 
standard  high  school. 

Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate.  Applicants  for  this  certificate 
must  present  the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  the  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  including  eighteen  semester  hours  of  professional 
credits,  or  credits  required  for  Grammar  Grade  A  or  Primary  A  Cer- 
tificates. 

2.  Three  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  one  unit  of  credit  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the 
equivalent  in  college  credits,  showing  specialization  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Made  Valid  for-  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer 
school  or  the  equivalent  of  college  credit  specializing  in  City  or  Rural  School 
Administration  and  Supervision. 

Provisional  Elementary  School  Principal.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  Elementary  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  a 
Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  has  had  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching.  This  certificate  may  be  converted  into  the 
Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate  whenever  the  requirements  of 
that  certificate  are  met. 

Supervisor's  Certificate.  The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate,  except 
that  no  Supervisor's  Certificate  will  be  issued  to  one  who  does  not  possess 
a  baccalaureate  degree.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
however,  may  require  of  applicants  desiring  to  become  supervisors  of 
rural  schools  a  specialization  in  Rural  School  Supervision,  and  those 
desiring  to  become  elementary  supervisors  in  city  schools  a  specialization 
in  City  School  Supervision. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  there- 
after, will  be  based  on  graduation  from  standard  four  year  colleges. 
After  that  date  blanket  certificates  will  not  be  issued.  The  subject  or 
subjects  for  which  certification  is  granted  will  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  certificate.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  each  applicant  meet  the  cer- 
tification requirements  in  two  or  more  teaching  fields.  The  *present 
rules  governing  the  issuance  of  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  will 


*See  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  a  brief  digest  of  the  present  requirements. 
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remain  and  be  in  force  for  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1929,  and 
July  1,  1930.  Any  applicant  qualifying  under  the  new  rules  prior  to 
July  1,  1931,  may  receive  the  new  certificate. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  AS  OF  JULY  1, 
1931,  AND  THEREAFTER 

Graduation  from  a  standard  four  year  college  is  assumed.  With  that 
understanding,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

I.     The  Professional  Requirements  common  to  all  certificates  shall  be: 

1.  Educational  Psychology   3  Semester  Hours 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 

or 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education  3  Semester  Hours 

f3.  Materials  and  Methods  (Two  Fields)  6  Semester  Hours 

*4.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

(one  or  both  fields)   3  Semester  Hours 

5.  Electives   6  Semester  Hours 

tCredit  for  three  semester  hours  in  Materials  and  Methods  in  each  subject  for  which 
certification  is  granted,  e.g.,  English,  History,  etc. 

*If  all  requirements  except  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  are  met,  the  Class  B 
Certificate  will  be  issued.  The  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  issued  whenever  the  applicant 
has  had  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  understood  that  this  teaching 
will  have  been  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  graduated,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
in  which  the  applicant  taught. 

NOTE :  In  the  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not  fewer  than 
thirty  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than  thirty  full  class  exercises. 

II.     The  Subject  Matter  Requirements  for  the  teaching  of  any  sub- 
shall  be: 

1.  For  English   24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

b.  American  Literature 

c.  English  Literature 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  present  credit  for  at  least  six  semester 
hours  in  each  subdivision  of  English  shown  above  with  a  total  of  not  less  than  30  semester 
hours  in  English. 

2.  For  French  18  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French.    If  no  entrance 

credit  is  presented,  the  applicant  must  have  24  semester  hours,  or  18  hours 
in  addition  to  Elementary  French. 

The  requirements  for  certification  in  any  other  -modern  foreign  lan- 
guage will  be  the  same  as  to  entrance  and  college  credits  as  for  the 
teaching  of  French. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  from  6  to  12  semester  hours  more 
credit  in  the  Language  to  be  taught  than  that  represented  by  the  minimum. 

3.  For  History  24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Ancient  and  Medieval 

b.  Modern  European         \  18  Semester  Hours 

c.  United  States 

a.  Political  Science  | 

and  1   6  Semester  Hours 

b.  Economics 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  the  History  teacher  have  not  less  than  36  semester  hours, 
including  24  semester  hours  in  history,  with  at  least  6  semester  hours  in  each  subdivision  in 
that  subject,  with  6  hours  in  Political  Science  and  Economics  and  with  6  semester  hours 
in  Geography. 
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4.  For  Latin   24  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  Latin,  to  be  reduced 

six  semester  hours  for  each  additional  unit  of  entrance  credit. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  for  a  Latin  certificate  show  credit  for 
at  least  three  years  of  college  work  in  that  subject. 

5.  For  Mathematics  1  15  Semester  Hours 

NOTE  :    Additional  credit  for  six  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  would  be  desirable. 

6.  For  Science  30  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Biology 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Physics 

d.  Geography 

A  certificate  to  teach  any  one  science,  e.g.,  Biology,  may  be  secured 
by  presenting  credit  for  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  science, 
including  a  major  in  the  particular  science  in  which  the  certificate  is 
desired. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  the  science  teacher  have  credit  for  at  least  36  semester 
hours,  with  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  in  any  one  of  the  four  sciences. 

7.  For  Commerce  45  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Stenography 

b.  Typewriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Management 

8.  For  Fine  Arts  45  Semester  Hours 

9.  For  Industrial  Arts  4  5  Semester  Hours 

10.  For  Public  School  Music  45  Semester  Hours 

To  be  qualified  to  teach  Public  School  Music,  as  a  part  of  the  45 
semester  hours  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have  credit  for 
at  least  six  semester  hours  in  Voice.  A  certificate  to  teach  instrumental 
music  such  as  Piano  or  Violin  will  not  require  credit  in  Voice. 


11.  For  Physical  Education  45  Semester  Hours 

(Theoretical  and  Practical) 

12.  For  Home  Economics  53  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Chemistry  12  Semester  Hours 

1.  General  Chemistry 

and 

2.  Organic  or  Household 

b.  Biology,  including  Bacteriology  6  Semester  Hours 

c.  Physics    2  Semester  Hours 

d.  Physiology    2  Semester  Hours 

e.  Art  and  Design   6  Semester  Hours 

f.  Foods   12  Semester  Hours 

g.  Clothing    9  Semester  Hours 

h.  Home  Management   2  Semester  Plours 

i.  Home  Nursing,  Childcare 

and  Training   2  Semester  Hours 


A  certificate  to  teach  foods  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit 
for  18  semester  hours  in  foods  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the 
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Home  Economics  Certificate  except  in  Art  and. Design  and  Clothing.  A 
certificate  to  teach  Clothing  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit 
for  fifteen  semester  hours  in  Clothing  and  has  met  all  requirements  for 
the  Home  Economics  Certificate  except  that  in  Foods. 
14.  For  Agriculture 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  B.  S.  Degree  in  Agri- 
cultural Education  from  a  recognized  school,  provided  the  applicant 
meets  the  Professional  Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  teachers  of 
other  high  school  subjects. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination 
of  the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  cer- 
tificate earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  re- 
newed for  five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience  within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of 
work  earned  during  the  period. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  A 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931, t  will  require  graduation 
from  a  standard  four  year  college,  or  the  equivalent,  embracing  not  less 
than  120  semester  hours.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it, 
the  applicant  shall  have: 


For  Primary  Certificate 


Class  A 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature-  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,  including  Na- 

ture Study    6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation   6  S.H. 


This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical  Education  _    2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    2  S.H. 

6.  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 
a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 
Numbers) 


For  Grammar  Grade  Certificate 


Class  A 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature  .    2  S.H. 
(Intermediate  and 
Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H.  ' 

3.  Geography    6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts    9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation   6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical  Education     2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    2  S.H. 

6.  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar  Grade 
Methods 


(Reading,  Language, 


tSee  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  a  brief  digest  of  the  present  requirements. 
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b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psy- 

chology 
*e.  Observation  and  Di- 
rected Teaching 
7.  Electives   


Arithmetic,  Social 


Science) 
b.  Classroom  Manage- 


ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     P  s  y- 


57  S.H. 


chology 
e.  Educational  Meas- 


urements 
*f.  Observation  and  Di- 


rected Teaching 


Electives 


57  S.H. 


*If  all  requirements  except  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  are  met,  the  Class  B 
Certificate  will  be  issued.  The  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  issued  whenever  the  applicant 
has  had  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  understood  that  this  teaching 
will  have  been  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  graduated,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
in  which  the  applicant  taught. 

In  the  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not 

fewer  than  thirty  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than  thirty 

full  class  exercises. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  six  semester  hours 
be  devoted  to  Methods;  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  to  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching; 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to  Science  (Biology  and  Chemistry)  History, 
English  and  Geography. 

Before  any  certificate  will  be  issued  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  records  from  the  institution  in  which  the  applicant  received  her  training 
must  show  that  she  has  reached  a  satisfactory  stage  of  proficiency  in  Spell- 
ing and  Penmanship.  This  requirement  will  be  met  when  one  has  reached 
the  Seventh  Grade  Norm  on  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale  and  has  made  a  score 
of  seventy  (70)  on  the  Ayres  Handwriting  Scale.  The  certification  of  this 
will  be  made  by  the  institution  and  will  appear  on  the  record. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination 
of  the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  cer- 
tificate earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  re- 
newed for  five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years  successful  teaching 
experience  within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work 
earned  during  the  period. 


These  certificates  are  issued  on  two  bases: 

A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal  school,  from  the 
curricula  leading  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

B.  Credit  for  90  semester  hours,  or  three  years  of  standard  college 
work.  *Beginning  with  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  as  a  part 
of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 


II.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  B 


*See  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  a  brief  digest  of  the  present  requirements. 
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For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature _    2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,  including  Na- 

ture Study    4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following   12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education 

5.  Education    15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psy- 

chology 

6.  Electives    41  S.H. 


For  Grammar  Grade  Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..    2  S.H. 
(Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History  and 
Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography    4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following   12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education    15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar  Grade 
Methods 

(Reading,  Language, 
Arithmetic) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 
ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

6.  Electives    41  S.H. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  six  semester  hours 
be  devoted  to  Methods ;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to  Science  (Biology 
and  Chemistry)  History,  English  and  Geography. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  These  certificates  are  valid  for  five  years.  They 
may  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  year  period  by  securing 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  standard  college  work  during  each  five 
year  period.  It  is  recommended  that  these  renewal  credits  be  chosen 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  Class  A  Certificate  when  sufficient  work 
has  been  done. 


III.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  C 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1930,  will  require  credit  for  60 
semester  hours  or  two  years'  standard  college  work.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have: 

For  Grammar  Grade  Certificate 
Class  C 

1.  English   '.  8  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 
(Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grade) 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  C 

1.  English    8  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

2.  American    History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 


American    History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 
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3.  Geography,  including  Na-  3.  Geography    2  S.H. 

ture  Study    2  S.H.         4.  From  the  following   8  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following   8  S.H.             Three  must  be  included: 

Three  must  be  included :  a.  Drawing 

a.  Drawing  b.  Industrial  Arts 

b.  Industrial  Arts  c.  Music 

c.  Music  d.  Physical  Education 

d.  Physical  Education  e.  Hygiene  and  Health 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

Education  5  Education    9  S.H. 

5.  Education    9  S.H.             This  shall  include: 

This  shall  include:  a.  Grammar  Grade 

a.  Primary  Methods  Methods 
(Reading  and  Lan-  (Reading  and  Lan- 
guage) guage) 

b.  Classroom    Manage-  b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment ment 

c.  Child  Study  c.  Child  Study 

6.  Electives    27  S.H.         6.  Electives    27  S.H. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  three  semester  hours 
be  devoted  to  Methods ;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to  Science  (Biology 
and  Chemistry)  History,  English  and  Geography. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  These  certificates  will  be  valid  for  five  years. 
They  may  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  year  period  by  ob- 
taining credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  college  work  during  each  period. 
It  is  recommended  that  these  renewal  credits  be  chosen  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  B  Certificate  when  suf- 
ficient work  has  been  done. 

IV.    Elementary  Certificate  Class  A 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  one  of  two  bases: 

A.  To  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  complete  the  year's 
work  as  outlined  for  the  Teacher  Training  Department  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  State,  or 

B.  On  credit  for  30  semester  hours  or  a  year's  standard  college  or 
normal  school  work.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 
applicant  shall  have: 

1.  English  Composition    6  Semester  Hours 

2.  American  History   3  Semester  Hours 

3.  From  the  following   4  Semester  Hours 

(Two  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

4.  Education    6  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Special  Primary  Methods 

(Reading  and  Language) 
or 

Special  Grammar  Grade  Methods 
(Reading  and  Language) 
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b.  Classroom  Management 

5.  Electives   11  Semester  Hours 

NOTE  :  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  two  semester  hours  be  devoted  to  Methods ; 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to  History,  Biology  and  Geography. 

Validity.  This  certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years,  but  may  not  be 
renewed.  During  the  five  year  period,  it  must  be  raised  to  one  of  higher 
grade,  which  would  be  at  least  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  C. 

Certificate  for  Public  School  Librarian 

A  graduate  of  a  standard  four  year  college,  who  has  credit  for  at  least 
15  semester  hours  from  a  Library  Science  Curriculum,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  American  Library  Association,  may  be  issued  a  cer- 
tificate for  Public  School  Librarianship. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  This  certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years 
from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of  the 
five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate 
earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned  dur- 
ing the  period. 

DIGEST  OF  PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS 
High  School,  Grammar  Grade  and  Primary  Certificates 

With  the  exception  noted,  these  requirements  are  effective  until  cer- 
tificates issued  as  of  July  1,  1931. 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A  Grade  College  in  academic 
or  scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
should  be  in  the  professional  subjects.  The  professional  credit  should 
be  applicable  to  the  certificate  desired. 

If  a  graduate  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credit 
but  fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credit,  certificate 
of  Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credit  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in 
academic  or  scientific  courses,  embracing  90  semester  hours,  at  least  12 
of  which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  a  certificate 
of  Class  C  will  be  issued. 

The  Class  B  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  will  also  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  standard  normal  schools  requiring  two  years  of  work 
beyond  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 

3.  Class  C.  Until  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1930,  the  Grammar 
Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  in  Class  C  will  be  issued  on  credit  for  two 
years  of  standard  college  work,  embracing  60  or  more  semester  hours, 
not  less  than  six  of  which  should  be  in  the  professional  subjects.  General 
Psychology  will  not  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  professional  credit. 
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The  High  School  Certificate  is  not  issued  on  credit  for  less  than  90 
semester  hours  of  standard  college  work. 

Special  Subject  Certificates  Other  Than  Home  Economics 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A  grade  college  with  at 
least  120  semester  hours  of  college  credit,  distributed  approximately  as 
follows: 

(1)  Sixty  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  special  subjects  in  which 
certificate  is  desired  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  strictly  supplementary 
thereto.  At  least  18  semester  hours  of  professional  work  should  be  pre- 
sented, six  of  which  must  be  in  the  methods  in  the  special  subject,  in- 
cluding practice  teaching. 

(2)  The  remaining  credit  may  be  offered  in  general  professional  and 
academic  work. 

2.  Class  B.  Credit  for  90  semester  hours  or  three  full  years  of 
standard  college  work,  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

(1)  Forty-five  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
certificate  is  desired  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  supplementary  thereto. 
In  addition  to  this,  or  as  a  part  of  it,  there  must  be  12  semester  hours 
in  Education,  including  six  hours  in  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  in 
the  special  subject. 

(2)  The  remaining  credit  may  be  offered  in  general  professional  and 
academic  work. 
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PREFACE 


Practice  teaching  and  the  observation  of  classroom  activities 
by  prospective  teachers  are  emphasized  in  the  modified  plan  for 
issuing  certificates.  These  new  considerations  become  effective 
in  1931.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  define  more  par- 
ticularly the  conditions  under  which  acceptable  practice  teaching 
may  be  done. 

This  little  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman, 
Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  intended  to  set  up  possible  standards,  and  to 
make  suggestions  to  those  engaged  in  teacher  training  work.  It 
is  believed  that  these  standards  and  suggestions  are  in  line  with 
the  general  practice  in  the  best  teacher  training  institutions  in 
the  country. 

It  fits  also  into  the  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  teacher  training  from 
summer  school  and  extension  work  to  a  more  adequate  and  thor- 
ough preparation  before  beginning  work.  Nothing,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  so  quickly  raise  the  standing  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  as  a  rigorous  and  adequate 
pre-service  preparation. 

The  suggestions  herein  made  are  respectfully  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  more  effective 
teaching. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


July  17,  1929— 2M. 


STANDARDS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRACTICE 
TEACHING  IN  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


INTRODUCTION 

Effective  for  1931  and  thereafter  Directed  or  Practice  Teach- 
ing is  made  a  requirement  for  the  highest  grade  certificate  issued 
on  senior  college  graduation.  A  minimum  credit  of  three  semes- 
ter hours  is  required  in  that  subject.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
practice  teaching  has  not  been  required  of  senior  college  gradu- 
ates in  the  certification  of  teachers ;  that  only  in  a  very  few  col- 
leges in  North  Carolina  is  provision  now  made  for  it ;  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  various  colleges 
with  reference  to  it;  and  that  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  needs  to  have  some  objective  bases  on  which  to  de- 
termine when  an  institution  has  satisfied  the  requirements,  and 
that  it  desires,  furthermore,  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  in 
the  working  out  of  this  problem ; — for  these,  and  other  reasons 
which  might  have  been  given,  it  has  seemed  necessary  and  wise 
to  set  up  these  standards  and  make  these  suggestions  concern- 
ing this  subject. 

I.    A  COMMON  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  NECESSARY 

Before  considering  the  specific  question  of  Practice  Teaching 
it  is  well  to  understand  the  general  concept  of  Teacher  Training. 
Manifestly,  practice  teaching  can  only  constitute  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  concept.  The  term  teacher  training  seems  not  to 
have  the  same  meaning  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
As  here  interpreted,  it  refers  to  all  the  collegiate  education  of 
the  prospective  teacher.  It  includes  both  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  teacher.  These  two  aspects  cannot  be 
divorced.  Any  philosophy  of  education  or  teacher  preparation 
that  does  not  hold  "teachers  are  born,  not  made"  would  demand 
•  that  her  preparation  be  both  academic  and  professional.  It  is 
such  a  philosophy  that  should  govern  the  institution  in  its 
teacher  training  endeavors.  An  undue  emphasis  on  either  the 
academic  or  professional  aspect  of  the  training  would  not  give 
the  type  of  teacher  that  is  desired. 
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While  the  education  of  the  teacher  would  be  both  academic 
and  professional  in  nature,  it  does  not  mean  that  these  two 
aspects  would  be  identical  in  the  preparation  of  all  teachers. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  academic  and  professional  de- 
mands will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  specific  fields  of  teaching : 
e.  g.,  primary,  grammar  grade  and  high  school.  The  institution 
should,  in  the  light  of  these  varied  and  specific  demands,  de- 
termine what  its  teacher  training  program  shall  be.  It  should 
study  these  demands ;  and,  in  view  of  the  minimum  certification 
requirements  for  the  different  fields  of  teaching,  together  with 
the  institution's  desire  to  make  conditions  more  favorable  than 
would  be  demanded  by  those  minimum  requirements,  decide 
what  fields  of  teaching  service  it  will  enter. 

II.    DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

With  the  general  understanding  that  the  term  teacher  train- 
ing is  interpreted  to  include  all  the  collegiate  education  of  a 
prospective  teacher;  that  this  would  be  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional ;  and  that  the  specific  nature  of  this  training  will  vary 
with  the  different  fields  of  teaching; — a  few  suggestions  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  departments  of  instruction. 

(A)  Academic  Department 

As  far  as  teacher  training  is  concerned,  these  departments 
would  vary  with  the  program  of  the  individual  institution.  If 
the  college  limits  its  efforts  to  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  definite  provision  need  to  be  made  only  for  those  sub- 
jects of  the  high  school  curriculum  for  which  the  institution  at- 
tempts to  train  teachers.  If  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
are  to  be  trained,  also,  then  there  should  be  included,  or  added, 
the  departments  of  Art,  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  Education, 
Health  Education,  Geography,  and  such  other  departments  as 
are  peculiar  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

(B)  Department  of  Education 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Education  will  vary  with 
the  teacher  training  program  which  the  institution  attempts. 
The  same  general  provision  for  differentation  and  specialization 
should  be  made  here  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  academic  prepa- 
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ration  for  the  different  teaching  fields.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  a  suggested  organization  of  the  Department  of  Education 
is  given. 

(1)  Department  Head.  The  general  scholarship  qualifi- 
cation should  be  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  department  head. 
He  ought  to  possess  the  doctor's  degree,  or  have  the  equivalent 
training,  with  specialization  in  the  field  of  education.  This 
person  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  courses  in  educa- 
tion. He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all  courses  in  edu- 
cation, and  shall  serve  to  unify  and  integrate  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Education  proper,  the  professional  aspect  of  the 
work  in  the  academic  departments,  and  the  school  which  pro- 
vides facilities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

(2)  Psychology.  In  a  small  institution  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  may  be  permitted  to  teach  the  courses 
in  psychology.  To  have  this  permission,  however,  it  is  assumed 
he  has  had  definite  preparation  in  that  subject,  represented  by 
not  less  than  a  graduate  minor  of  ten  semester  hours.  While  this 
teaching  arrangement  would  be  acceptable,  conditions  would  be 
interpreted  as  much  more  favorable  if  the  institution  could  pro- 
vide on  its  faculty  one  or  more  specialists  in  psychology. 

(3)  Secondary  Education.  In  a  small  institution  the  gen- 
eral courses  in  secondary  education  may  be  taught  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  Not  more  than  two  generalized 
courses  in  secondary  education  should  be  given  the  prospective 
high  school  teacher.  If  the  Department  head's  teaching  schedule 
permits  and  if  his  training  and  experience  warrant  it,  he  may 
teach  these  courses.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  would  be  one 
or  more  specialists  in  secondary  education  on  the  faculty. 

(4)  Elementary  Education.  If  the  institution  trains  ele- 
mentary teachers  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  member  of  the 
faculty  who  is  a  specialist  in  elementary  education.  She  would 
have  charge  of  the  materials  and  methods  courses  in  the  ele- 
mentary field.  She  might,  also,  teach  the  course  in  Child  Study, 
and  any  other  professional  courses  peculiar  to  the  training  of 
the  elementary  teacher  for  which  she  was  qualified  to  teach.  She 
would  have  direct  supervision  of  the  practice  teaching  in  the 
elementary  grades. 
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If  this  field  of  elementary  education  should  be  cared  for  in 
an  ideal  manner,  and  if  the  institution  prepared  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  there  would  be  one  or  more  in- 
structors for  the  primary  grades  and  one  or  more  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades.  If  only  one  instructor  is  em- 
ployed for  all  this,  she  should  have  had  training  and  teaching 
experience  in  all  the  grades,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the 
primary  grades.  It  is  recommended  that  she  be  a  woman  with 
a  Master's  Degree,  with  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
elementary  teaching  experience. 

(5)  Critic  Teachers.  It  would  be  desirable  for  these 
teachers  to  be  catalogued  as  members  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Wherever  conditions  warrant  it,  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  certain  courses  in  materials  and  meth- 
ods may  be  taught  by  the  critic  teachers.  For  the  high  school 
subjects,  the  teacher  shall  hold  the  Master's  Degree,  and  meet 
the  other  requirements  set  up  for  the  high  school  critic  teacher. 
For  the  materials  and  methods  courses  in  the  elementary  school, 
she  shall  hold  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  and  meet  the  other 
qualifications  set  up  for  the  elementary  grade  critic  teacher. 

III.  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  primary  function  of  Directed  or  Practice  Teaching  is  to 
provide  opportunity  to  the  prospective  teacher  for  acquiring  some 
skill  in  actual  teaching.  This,  it  is  understood,  will  have  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  as  she  enters  upon  her  first 
regular  duties,  and  will  have  afforded  some  protection  to  the 
children  whom  she  is  licensed  to  instruct.  If  it  does  not  ac- 
complish these  results  it  can  have  no  reason  for  being.  Each 
institution  attempting  to  provide  for  practice  teaching  should 
be  thoroughly  conscious  of  its  place  in  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  practice  teaching  the  question 
that  must  be  answered  is  how  and  under  what  conditions  this 
experience  may  be  made  of  most  worth  to  the  teacher.  The  chief 
limiting  factor  in  this  consideration  is  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  children  whom  these  student  teachers  will  instruct.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  student  teachers  are  permitted  to 
teach  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  teaching  must  be  such  as  to 
afford  proper  protection  to  the  children.  It  is  doubted  whether 
under  any  other  conditions  the  experience  would  be  worth  while 
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to  the  student  teacher.  With  that  philosophy  in  mind,  what 
factors  enter  into  a  situation  which  would  most  likely  produce 
the  results  desired?    It  appears  that  these  should  be  included: 

A.  Personal  Qualifications  of  the  Student  Teacher. 

B.  Academic  and  Professional  Qualifications  of  the  Student 
Teacher. 

C.  The  Training  School. 

D.  The  Critic  Teachers. 

E.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  Course. 

What  is  said  with  reference  to  these  items  shall  constitute 
the  minimum  standards  for  the  administration  of  acceptable 
student  teaching  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  practice  teaching 
requirements  in  certification  of  senior  college  graduates. 

A.  Personal  Qualifications  of  the  Student  Teacher 

It  is  assumed  that  not  all  those  who  enter  college  are  fit 
subjects  for  becoming  teachers.  This  would  be  true  even  with 
those  who  attend  strictly  teacher  training  institutions:  e.  g., 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  and  whose  sole  function 
it  was  to  train  teachers;  how  much  more  true  would  it  be  with 
those  who  attend  non-technical  schools,  such  as  a  liberal  arts 
college.  About  50  per  cent  of  those  who  graduate  from  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  teach.  That  number  should  be  selected  with 
care.  It  ought  to  be  made  up  of  those  who  have  not  less  than 
average  intelligence;  who  have  definitely  chosen  teaching  as  a 
profession;  who  have  genuine  interest  in  it  and  who  show  some 
natural  ability  for  it.  Care  in  this  direction  will  do  much  to 
build  up  a  real  teaching  profession  by  eliminating  those  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  it,  and  who,  therefore,  use  teaching 
as  a  "stepping  stone"  to  something  else.  The  tragedy  in  con- 
nection with  this  group  is  that  children  are  the  stones  on  which 
they  step. 

It  is  recommended  that  generous  use  be  made  of  Educational 
and  Intelligence  tests  in  the  selection  and  in  the  direction  of 
those  who  prepare  to  teach.  Candidates  for  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ought  to  be  given  achievement  and  diagnostic 
tests  in  such  elementary  school  subjects  as:  arithmetic,  hand- 
writing, and  English,  including  spelling,  composition  and  gram- 
mar. Students  falling  below  acceptable  standards  in  these  sub- 
jects might  well  be  required  to  reach  the  standards  through 
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non-credit  courses.  The  materials  and  methods  courses  could 
be  taught  on  a  much  higher  collegiate  level  if  these  conditions 
had  been  satisfied  before  the  student  was  permitted  to  enroll 
in  them. 

B.  Academic  and  Professional  Qualifications  of  the  Student  Teacher 

(1)  Academic.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
practice  teaching  until  her  senior  year  in  college. 

In  the  high  school  she  must  teach  at  least  one  of  the  subjects 
for  which  certification  is  desired.  In  every  case  this  is  inter- 
preted to  be  the  field  or  fields  of  her  major  preparation.  She 
should  have  made  an  average  grade  of  B  in  the  teaching  field, 
and  in  no  case  may  she  be  permitted  to  engage  in  practice  teach- 
ing if  her  average  grade  falls  below  C.  In  addition  to  this  quali- 
tative requirement,  the  applicant  for  this  teaching  shall  have 
the  recommendation  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  academic 
departments  of  those  subjects  which  she  proposes  to  teach  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

For  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  the  applicant  shall 
have  satisfied  the  subject  matter  requirements  outlined  for  the 
Class  B  Certificate  issued  on  credit  for  three  years  of  college 
work.  She  shall  have  made  an  average  grade  of  B  on  those 
subjects  which  she  will  teach,  the  materials  and  methods  courses 
if  she  has  had  them,  and  in  no  case  may  she  be  permitted  to 
teach  a  subject  on  which  her  average  grade  falls  below  C.  In 
addition  to  these  qualitative  and  quantitative  requirements  the 
applicant  shall  be  recommended  and  approved  by  the  subject 
matter  instructors  concerned,  the  head  of  the"  Department  of 
Education  and  the  instructor  in  elementary  education. 

(2)  Professional  Qualifications.  As  set  up  in  the  Certifi- 
cation Regulations,  the  professional  requirements  for  the  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate  shall  be: 

1.  Educational  Psychology — 3  Semester  Hours. 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching  or  Problems  in  Sec- 
ondary Education — 3  Semester  Hours. 

3.  Materials  and  Methods  (Two  fields) — 6  Semester  Hours. 

4.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  (One  or  both  fields) 
— 3  Semester  Hours. 

5.  Electives — 6  Semester  Hours. 

Before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  practice  teaching  the 
high  school  teacher  shall  have  had  the  required  work  in  Psy- 
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chology,  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching  or  Problems  in  Sec- 
ondary Education,  and  shall  have  had  or  be  taking  the  courses 
in  materials  and  methods.  The  courses  in  materials  and  meth- 
ods should  be  taught  by  the  heads  of  the  academic  departments 
concerned,  or  a  properly  designated  member  of  that  faculty,  or 
by  the  appropriate  high  school  critic  teacher,  who  holds  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  and  who  meets  the  other  qualifications  set  up  for 
the  high  school  critic  teacher. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  place  of  the 
materials  and  methods  courses  in  the  training  of  the  teacher. 
These  courses  should  be  made  to  function  effectively  in  the  class- 
room duties  which  these  students  shall  be  expected  to  perform. 
That  there  may  be  some  common  understanding  as  to  the  concept 
of  these  courses,  illustration  is  given  by  presenting  a  brief  de- 
scription of  "Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  High  School 
English." 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Sec- 
ondary School  English;  the  best  methods  of  adapting  the  subject 
matter  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individual  students ;  and  to 
a  formulation  of  techniques  and  procedures  which  have  proven 
most  successful  in  accomplishing  the  aims  of  Secondary  English. 
The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  reading,  speaking  and  writing. 
While  the  English  curriculum  of  the  North  Carolina  high  school 
shall  constitute  the  minimum  essentials  in  materials,  neverthe- 
less it  is  important  that  a  "scientific  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  Secondary  School  English"  be  secured  by  making  careful 
investigation  of  the  scientific  studies  which  have  been  made  in 
this  field,  and  by  studying  the  course  of  study  of  other  states. 

As  set  up  in  the  Certification  Regulations  the  professional 
requirements  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Cer- 
tificates, issued  on  senior  college  graduation  shall  represent  not 
less  than  24  semester  hours  in  Education,  and  shall  include: 


For  Primary  Class  A 

%.  Primary  Methods 

(Reading,  Language,  Number, 
etc.) 

2.  Classroom  Management 

3.  Child  Study 

4.  Educational  Psychology 

5.  Observation  and  Directed  Teach- 
ing 


For  Grammar  Grade  Class  A 

1.  Grammar  Grade  Methods 
(Reading,  Language,  Arithme- 
tic, Social  Science,  etc.) 

2.  Classroom  Management 

3.  Child  Study 

4.  Educational  Psychology 

5.  Educational  Measurements 

6.  t  Observation  and  Directed  Teach- 

ing 
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As  a  prerequisite  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades,  the 
applicant  shall  have  had  the  required  work  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Child  Study,  some  work  in  Materials  and  Methods,  and 
shall  have  had,  or  be  taking  at  the  time  of  her  practice  teaching, 
the  course  in  Classroom  Management. 

The  courses  in  materials  and  methods  shall  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  or  teachers  in  elementary  education,  or  by  the  proper 
elementary  grade  critic  teacher,  who  meets  the  qualifications 
set  up  for  that  teacher.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  concept  of 
the  courses  in  materials  and  methods,  a  brief  description  is  given 
of  "Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary 
Grades." 

This  course  will  consider  the  objectives  and  aim  of  reading 
instruction  and  the  importance  of  reading  in  modern  life.  The 
principles  involved  in  reading  and  the  nature  of  the  reading 
process  will  be  treated.  This  would  consider  such  topics  as: 
(1)  the  work  of  the  eye  in  reading;  (2)  the  nature  of  recog- 
nition; (3)  the  relation  between  mechanics  and  meaning;  (4)  the 
relation  between  speed  and  comprehension ;  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing. Problems  and  methods  in  teaching  beginners  reading  shall 
be  emphasized.  A  familiarity  with  the  reading  curriculum  of 
the  State  Course  of  Study,  with  particular  reference  to  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  extensive  reading  in  other  materials  suitable 
to  those  grades,  will  be  required. 

C.  The  Training  School 

Schools  used  for  student  teaching  shall  be  made  up  of  chil- 
dren of  normal  ages  and  abilities.  These  schools  may  be  regular 
training  schools  which  are  maintained  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
institution,  or  off-campus  schools  in  which  provision  has  been 
made  for  practice  teaching.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools  will  teach  high  school  children,  and  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  will  teach  in  the  ap- 
propriate grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  practice  teaching  be  approved  when  students  are 
scheduled  to  teach  freshman  or  other  students  of  college  grade. 

D.  The  Critic  Teachers 

The  critic  teacher  is  defined  as  the  regular  subject  teacher 
in  the  high  school  under  whom  the  students  observe  and  do 
their  practice  teaching,  and  as  the  regular  grade  teacher  in  the 
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elementary  school  who  renders  similar  service.  The  success  or 
failure  of  practice  teaching  will  be  quite  largely  determined  by 
the  character  of  these  teachers.  It  is  highly  important,  then, 
that  their  qualifications  be  such  as  to  guarantee  the  best  possible 
service  in  this  connection. 

(1)  .  High  School  Critic  Teacher,  (a).  This  teacher  shall 
hold  the  Master's  Degree,  with  specialization  in  the  field  or 
fields  in  which  he  is  working,  and  with  the  necessary  profes- 
sional credit,  preferably  a  minor  in  Education. 

For  1929-30  a  graduate  of  a  senior  college  who  holds  a  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A,  and  who  has  demonstrated 
his  excellency  as  a  high  school  teacher,  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. It  is  understood  that  to  be  retained  after  1929-30  at 
least  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  must  be  secured  each 
year  until  a  Master's  Degree  has  been  obtained,  or  a  year's 
graduate  work  has  been  had. 

(b).  At  least  three  years  successful  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject  or  subjects  for  which  he  is  employed  as  a  critic 
teacher. 

(2)  .  Elementary  Grade  Critic  Teacher,  (a).  This  teacher 
shall  hold  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  a  senior  college ;  and  either 
shall  have  majored  in  elementary  education,  or  be  a  graduate 
of  a  four-year  teachers  college  in  which  she  specialized  in  grade 
work.  As  soon  as  practicable  it  is  recommended  that  these 
teachers  hold  a  Master's  Degree. 

For  the  school  year  1929-30  a  graduate  of  a  standard  two- 
year  normal  school  will  meet  the  requirements.  Employment 
after  that  year  shall  be  conditioned  on  her  securing  each  year 
credit  for  at  least  six  semester  hours  toward  a  degree. 

(b).  At  least  three  years  successful  elementary  teaching  ex- 
perience shall  be  required. 

E.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  Course 

To  satisfy  the  certification  requirements  in  this  subject  the 
applicant  shall  have  credit  for  at  least  three  semester  hours. 

Before  being  assigned  to  full  class  teaching  the  student 
teacher  shall  have  had  certain  graduated  work  in  Observation 
and  Participation.  The  customary  procedure  of  lesson  plan- 
ning, observation,  participation,  and  other  details  that  are  prac- 
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ticed  in  the  leading  teacher  training  institutions  throughout 
the  country  shall  be  followed. 

To  satisfy  the  actual  teaching  requirement  in  directed  or 
practice  teaching  each  student  teacher  shall  have  taught  at  least 
30  clock  hours  of  regular  class  work.  In  the  high  school,  how- 
ever, one  complete  lesson  unit  of  usual  length  will  be  inter- 
preted as  an  hour's  teaching.  It  is  recommended  that  the  stu- 
dent teach  one  hour  daily  until  the  requirements  shall  have  been 
satisfied. 

At  least  one  half  of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  classroom 
shall  be  done  by  the  critic  teacher  or  regularly  employed  teacher, 
and  at  least  two  fifths  of  the  teaching  in  the  high  school  shall 
be  done  by  the  regularly  employed  teacher.  If  a  student  teacher 
has  done  all  of  her  teaching  in  a  single  subject  with  the  same 
group  of  children  it  is  recommended  that  no  other  student  teacher 
be  assigned  to  that  work  until  the  children  have  been  taught  for 
at  least  two  weeks  by  the  regular  teacher. 

No  critic  teacher  may  be  responsible  for  more  than  eight 
student  teachers  daily,  and  ordinarily  not  more  than  six  student 
teachers  should  be  assigned.  Not  more  than  one  student  teacher 
shall  be  assigned  to  teach  under  a  critic  teacher  during  a  single 
class  period.  A  class  period  is  interpreted  as  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  a  recitation  in  such  subjects  as  English, 
history,  arithmetic,  etc. 

A  critic  teacher  should  have  sufficient  time  from  her  other 
duties  to  conduct  conferences  with  student  teachers,  read  lesson 
plans,  etc.  Each  critic  teacher  should  conduct  personal  confer- 
ences equivalent  to  one  hour  each  week  with  each  student  teacher, 
and  when  there  are  more  than  four  student  teachers  assigned 
daily  to  any  critic  teacher,  she  should  hold  at  least  one  hour 
group  conference  weekly  with  all  her  student  teachers. 

Critic  teachers  shall  not  be  assigned  to  regular  teaching  them- 
selves at  any  time  when  student  teachers  are  practicing  under 
their  direction. 

In  their  practice  teaching  the  student  teacher  shall  be  rated 
by  the  supervising  member  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
proper  representative  of  the  academic  department  concerned, 
and  the  critic  teacher  under  whom  she  teaches.  These  conclu- 
sions and  ratings  shall  constitute  a  formal  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  the  student,  and  should  be  made  available  to  su- 
perintendents when  they  consider  the  employment  of  teachers. 
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iv.  suggestions  on  financing  student  teaching 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  regular  public  school  salary  sched- 
ule will  be  sufficient  to  secure  and  hold  the  kind  of  critic  teachers 
needed.  It  is  assumed  the  cooperating  college  will  need  to  sup- 
plement that  schedule  to  the  end  that  the  best  possible  teachers 
may  be  had.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  supple- 
ment the  more  satisfactory  the  conditions  will  be.  The  greater 
the  supplement  the  more  privileges  and  rights  the  college  would 
have  in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers,  and 
the  more  satisfactory  could  be  the  services  demanded  of  them. 
It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  a  college  may  be  so  located  and 
so  blessed  that  the  services  desired  may  be  had  with  little  or  no 
supplement.  In  no  case  is  it  assumed  this  supplement  will  be 
uniform  in  all  the  colleges.  So  universal,  though,  is  the  practice 
of  paying  some  supplement,  that  it  has  been  considered  desir- 
able to  make  some  suggestions  with  reference  to  this.  As  a  sug- 
gestion and  possible  solution  it  is  recommended  that  each  critic 
teacher  who  is  a  member  of  the  public  school  faculty  and  who, 
therefore,  already  receives  the  maximum  salary  under  the  public 
school  schedule,  receive  from  the  college  financial  assistance  as 
follows : 

1.  That  she  be  paid  $1.00  for  each  lesson  taught  for  organized 
and  regularly  scheduled  observation  and  demonstration.  The 
record  of  these  lessons  shall  be  kept  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  high  school  principal. 

2.  That  the  critic  teacher  be  paid  $12.50  for  each  student 
teacher  who  has  been  assigned  to  her  and  under  whom  she  does 
her  practice  teaching.  If  the  student  teacher  teaches  under  more 
than  one  critic  teacher,  this  sum  shall  be  divided  among  the  critic 
teachers  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  actual  student 
teaching  for  which  she  was  responsible. 

3.  That  when  a  critic  teacher  teaches  a  course  in  materials 
and  methods,  or  any  other  course  in  college,  she  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $50.00  for  each  three  semester  hour  course. 

Asj  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  college  it  is  suggested  that 
each  student  who  engages  in  practice  teaching  pay  a  $15.00 
Practice  Teaching  fee.  This  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  fees  which  are  now  paid  for  sciences  and  other  laboratory 
subjects.  This  fee  would,  in  a  large  measure,  care  for  the  items 
of  expense  which  have  been  suggested. 
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In<  connection  with  this  proposed  fee  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  this  is  the  general  practice  in  those  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  other  institutions  that  rely  upon  local  public  schools  for 
practice  teaching  facilities.  In  a  majority  of  the  institutions 
studied,  and  the  study  pretty  largely  covered  the  entire  United 
States,  the  students  pay  a  fee  that  ranges  from  $10.00  to  $50.00. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  students  could  well  afford  to  pay  this  fee, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  State  Salary  Schedule  there  is  a  difference 
of  $10.00  per  month  between  the  salary  on  a  Class  A  Certificate 
which  would  be  issued  provided  one  had  the  Practice  Teaching 
and  the  Class  B  Certificate  which  would  be  issued  without  it. 
This  would  amount  to  $80.00  or  $90.00  the  first  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  actual  salary  difference,  it  should  be  understood, 
also,  that  the  chances  for  securing  employment  would  be  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  holding  the  Class  A  Certificate. 

V.  contract  between  college  and  board  of  education 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  formal  written  contract 
between  the  college  and  the  proper  administrative  body  of  the 
local  practice  school.  This  contract  would  define  the  relation  of 
the  college  and  the  local  school  or  schools  used  for  practice  teach- 
ing, and  would  constitute  the  working  agreement  between  the 
two  parties.  Admittedly  there  are  rights  and  privileges  which 
each  party  should  have  and  these  should  be  recognized  and  form- 
ally agreed  to.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  no  terms  in  the 
contract  would  be  in  violation  of  the  general  principles  and 
standards  which  have  been  set  up  for  the  acceptable  administra- 
tion of  this  work. 

APPENDIX 

A.    Selected  Bibliography  on  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching,  W.  H.  Black- 
hurst. 

The  Observation  of  Teaching,  C.  R.  Maxwell. 
Types  of  Teaching,  Lida  B.  Earhart. 

The  Administration  of  an  Elementary  School,  Arthur  S.  Gist. 
Projects  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  H.  H.  Hahn. 
A  Problem  Outline  in  Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching 
and  Learning,  Maxwell  G.  Park. 

Manual  of  Observation  and  Participation,  Myers  &  Beechel. 
Observation  and  Study  Manual,  Franzen  and  Stanforth. 
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B.    Student  Teacher's  Report  Blank 

Name   Address   

Classification  in  College  

Grades  taught  Subjects  taught  

Number  of  Children  in  your  Group  

Number  of  Conferences  with 
Critic  Teacher  


Number  of  Conferences  with 
Head  Department  Education. 


Number  of  Conferences  with 
Supervising  Member  of 
Education  Department  

Number  of  Conferences  with 
Supervising  Member  of 
Academic  Department  

Name  of  Critic  Teacher  

Date  


Individual 
General  

Individual 
General  

Individual 
Group  

Individual. 
Group  


Signed  

Student  Teacher. 


C.    Score  Card  on  Estimation  of  Student  Teachers 


Name  of  Student  Teacher  

Score 

a|b 

c 

d|e 

1.  Personal  Qualities 

1.  Ability  to  meet  people 

2.  Self-control  and  poise 

5.  Ability  to  cooperate 

8.  Voice   ■  

II.  Teaching  Qualities 

1.  Mastery  of  the  subject  matter  

2.  Skill  in 

(a)  Questioning 

(b)  Assigning  work 

3.  Ability  to  induce  worthwhile  pupil  activity  

4.  Patience  and  sympathy  with  learners  

6.  Quality  of  English  used  in  teaching   ____   

III.  Management  Qualities 

1.  Ability  to  diagnose  and  correct  distracting  class- 
room influences 

3.  Ability  to  manage  class  

IV.  Professional  Attitudes 

2.  Earnestness  of  attitude  toward  teaching  as  a  life 

3.  Evidence  of  desire  to  achieve  professional  success 

V.  Remarks 

1.  What  part,  if  any,  of  her  work  is  unsatisfactory? 

2.  How  could  this  teacher  most  improve?  

Date    

*  Signed  


*Separate  reports  should  be  filed  by  critic  teacher,  head  of  Education  Department,  super- 
vising member  of  Education  Department,  and  proper  member  of  academic  faculty. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


(Made  under  Section  345,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  1923,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  appropriation  under  Title  IV,  5  (2), 
Chapter  280,  Public  Laws  1929.) 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  will  make  application  in  writing  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
that  purpose. 

2.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  furnish  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  county  board  of  education  and 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  local  union  school  district  have  substantially 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  346,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of 
1923. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  will  enter  into  a  general  agreement 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  this  board. 

4.  This  agreement  shall  include  the  following: 

a.  To  select  books  only  from  the  North  Carolina  State  grade  and  high 
school  library  list,  or  from  other  standard  grade  and  high  school  library 
lists,  omitting  the  following:  sets  of  supplementary  readers,  encyclopaedias, 
complete  sets  of  books,  dictionaries,  and  magazines. 

b.  To  invest  the  entire  $150.00  in  library  books  at  the  opening  of 
the  term,  in  any  event  not  later  than  November  15th  of  the  school  year 
in  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

c.  To  file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  list  of 
the  books  purchased,  together  with  the  prices  paid. 

d.  To  agree  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  books  shall  be  selected  for 
use  in  the  elementary  grades. 

e.  To  make  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  books  and  for  the 
operation  of  the  library. 

f.  To  keep  accurate  records  of  the  use  of  the  library,  and  to  make 
annual  reports  of  these  facts  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  blanks  prepared  and  furnished  by  him. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  Bulletin  is  a  supplement  to  Educational  Publication  No.  69,  "List 
of  Library  Books  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North  Carolina,"  issued 
in  1923.  It  is  hoped  that  this  additional  list  will  be  of  service  to  local 
school  officials  in  the  selection  of  new  library  books. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Miss  Cecelia  Bason, 
Miss  Nora  Beust,  and  Miss  Sallie  Marks,  all  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Koos,  librarian,  Winston- 
Salem  City  Schools,  prepared  this  list.  The  committee  has  labored  untir- 
ingly and  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  rural  school  libraries. 

The  Elementary  Text-book  Commission  gave  much  consideration  to  sup- 
plementary reading  material.  The  preferred  list,  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  is  printed  in  Educational  Publication  No.  133.  The  extended 
list,  recommended  by  the  Commission,  is  included  in  this  Bulletin.  Such 
books  are  designated  by  stars. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  new  rural  public  school  is  the  rapidity  with  which  library  facilities 
are  being  increased  in  connection  with  the  large  union  schools.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  school  children  in  the  country  seize  upon  this  new  oppor- 
tunity is  a  revelation  both  to  teachers  and  to  patrons.  The  local  associ- 
ations of  parents  and  teachers  are  assisting  in  many  ways  to  make  this 
movement  a  success. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  aid  have  been  modified 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    They  appear  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  publishers  for  their 
generosity  in  providing  sample  copies  for  examination.  Most  of  these 
copies  have  been  returned. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


August  8,  1929— 5M. 
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LIST  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES— SUPPLEMENT,  1929 


It  will  be  noted  that  only  list  prices  are  given  in  this  Bulletin.  Schools 
may  obtain  these  books  direct  from  the  publishers,  or  they  may  make  a 
single  order  to  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  or  The  John  Wannamaker  Company,  Philadelphia,  at  a  considerable 
discount. 


CLASS  NO.  028.    PICTURE  BOOKS  AND  YOUNGEST  READERS 


FIRST  GRADE 
Picture  Books — Rhymes  and  Poems 

Grades  List  Price 

1-3       Beskow.    Aunt  Green,  Aunt  Brown  and  Aunt  Lavender. 

(Pictures  only  for  first  grade.)    Harper  and  Bros.  2.50 

1-2       Brooke.    Little  Bo-peep  and  other  nursery  rhymes.    Warne.  .75 

1-2  Brooke.  Oranges  and  lemons.  Warne.  .75 
1-3       Brooke.    Three  bears.    Warne.  .75 

1*2  Brooke.  Nursery  rhymes  picture  book  No.  1.  Warne.  2.00 
1-2  Brooke.  My  book  of  pets  (linen).  Volland.  .50 
1-2  Caldecott.  Picture  book  No.  3  (linen).  Warne.  .60 
1-3       Cizek.    Weihnachten  (Christmas  book).    B.  Westerman 

and  Co.  2.75 

1-3       Darwin.    The  tale  of  Mr.  Tootleoo.    (Rhymes  read  by 

teacher.)    Harper.  2.00 

1-3       Davis.    Aviation  book.    McLaughlin.  1.00 

1-5       De  La  Mare.    A  child's  day.    Holt.  1.75 

1-5       De  La  Mare.    Peacock  pie.    Holt.  2.25 

1-2       Falls.    ABC  book.    Doubleday.  2.00 

1-7       Fuertes.    The  book  of  dogs.    National  Geog.  Soc.  2.00 

1-7  Fuertes.  The  book  of  birds.  National  Geog.  Soc.  3.00 
1-7       Fuertes.    The  book  of  wild  animals  of  North  America. 

(Valuable  for  fine  pictures.)    National  Geog.  Soc.  3.00 

1-4  Fyleman.  Fairies  and  chimneys.  Doran.  1.25 
1-3  Gabriel.  My  book  of  cats  and  dogs.  Gabriel.  .75 
1-3  Gabriel.  My  book  of  birds  (linen).  Gabriel.  .75 
1-3       Gabriel.    The  railway  book  (linen).    Gabriel.  .75 

1-3  Gag.  Million  of  cats.  Coward-McCann.  1.50 
1-7       Grant.    Story  of  the  ship.    (Pictures,  grades  1-3.  Valuable 

information,  grades  4-7.)    McLaughlin.  2.00 

1-2       Greenaway.    A  apple  pie.    Warne.  1.50 

1-3  Jackson.  Peter  Patter  book.  Rand  (sch.  ed.)  1.25 
1-3       Le  Mair.    Old  nursery  rhymes — No.  2.    McKay.  .75 

1-3  Lofting.  Porridge  poetry.  Stokes.  1.00 
1-3       Miller.    In  the  nursery  of  my  bookhouse.  Bookhouse. 

(One  of  an  attractive  but  expensive  set  of  books.)   

1-3       Moeschlin.    The  red  horse  (for  pictures  only). 

Coward-McCann.  1.50 
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Grades  List  Price 

1-3  Moore.    The  night  before  Christmas.    Gabriel.  .75 

1-3  Muter.    Good  little  children  from  A  to  Z.    Volland.  1.00 

1-2  Nicholson.    Clever  Bill.    Doubleday-Doran.  1.00 

1-3  Rae.    Children  at  play  in  many  lands.    Volland.  1.00 

1-4  Smith.    The  circus  (Teacher  reads).    Stokes.  2.50 

1-4  Smith.    Country  book  (Teacher  reads).    Stokes.  2.50 


1-3       Wright.    Jack  and  Jill  and  other  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

Rand.  .35 

Mother  Goose  Editions 

1-2       Mother  Goose.    Old  Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Andersen.    Nelson.  2.00 


1-3    Mother  Goose,   il.  by  Falls.    Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

1-3   Mother  Goose's  nursery  rhymes,  il.  by  Folkard. 

Macmillan.  1.75 

1-3    Mother  Goose,   il.  by  Greenaway.    Warne.  1.00 

1-3    Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Rackham.    Century.  3.50 

1-3    Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Richardson.    Volland.  1.50 

1-3    Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Ed.  Boyd  Smith.    Putnam.  2.50 

1-3    Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Jesse  Wilcox  Smith.    Dodd.  5.00 

1-3       Mother  Goose.    The  little  Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Jesse  Wilcox 

Smith.    Dodd.  1.50 
1-3       Mother  Goose.    The  book  of  nursery  rhymes,  il.  by  Welsh. 

Heath.  .76 

1-3       Mother  Goose.    Every  child's  Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Wilson. 

Macmillan.  2.25 

1-3       Mother  Goose.    The  real  Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Wright.    Rand.  2.00 

Poems  and  Rhymes  Set  to  Music 

1-3       Homer.    Songs  from  Mother  Goose.    Macmillan.  1.75 

1-3       Moffat.   Little  songs  of  long  ago.   McKay.  3.00 

1-3       Moffat.    Our  old  nursery  rhymes.    McKay.  3.00 

Stories 

1-2       Aldredge  &  McKee.    Wags  and  Woofie.    Ginn.  .64 

1-3       Bailey.    In  and  outdoor  plays  and  games.    Whitman.  .60 

1-2      *Baker  and  Baker.   The  pet  pony.    Bobbs.  .55 

1-3       Benson.    Really  truly  fairy  tales.    Flanagan.  .68 

1-2       Blaisdell.   Toytown.   Little.  1.00 

1-2       Bowman.    Happy  all  day  through.    Volland.  1.50 

1-2       Braden.    Little  book  of  well  known  toys.    Rand.  .75 

1-2       Buffington.    The  circus  reader.    Sanborn.  .72 
Czechoslavak  Folktale.    The  cock  and  the  hen.  (Teacher 

reads.)    Szalatnay.  2.25 

1-2       Dootson.    Riddle  book  for  silent  reading,  (sch.  ed.)    Rand.  .80 

1-2      *Dunn  and  Troxell.    Baby  animals.    Row-Peterson.  .68 


'Recommended  by  the  Elementary  Text-book  Commission  for  supplementary  reading. 
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Grades  List  Price 
1-2       Ellingwood.    Betty  June  and  her  friends.  American 

Book  Co.  .56 

1-2       Farjeon.    The  country  child's  alphabet.    Poetry  Book  Shop.  1.00 

1-2       Field.    An  alphabet  for  boys  and  girls.    Doubleday.  .75 

1-2       Gage.    Up  and  doing.    Mentzer.  .64 

1-2       Gage.    Out  and  playing.    Mentzer.  .64 

1-2       Gale.    Circus  animals.    Rand.  .85 

1-2       Grant.    Pleasant  land  of  play.    Southern  Pub.  Co.  .60 

1-2       Happy  hour  books.    Chicken  Little.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-2       Hervey  &  Hix.    Friendly  animal  story  book.    Longmans.    ,  1.00 

1-2       Hervey  &  Hix.    Friends  on  the  farm.    Longmans.  1.00 

13       Hill  and  Maxwell.    Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.    Macmillan.  1.00 

1-3       Jewett.    Hopi,  the  cliff  dweller.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .65 

1-3  *La  Rue.    The  f-u-n  book.    Macmillan.  .68 

1-3  *La  Rue.    Under  the  story  tree.    Macmillan.  .76 

1-3       Large.    Old  stories  for  young  readers.    Macmillan.  .80 

1-3       Lawson.    A  pet  reader.    Beckley-Cardy.  .70 

1-3       Lucas.    Four  and  twenty  toilets.    McDevitt.  2.50 

1-2  Lummis  and  Schawe.  The  safety  hill  of  health.  World.  .68 
1-2       McElroy  and  Youngs.    The  squirrel  tree.  American 

Book  Co.  .48 

1-2       Mildrum.    Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  seven  wonderful 

cats.    Macmillan.  1.00 

1-3       Miriam.    Knowledge  primer  games.    Whitman.  .60 

1-3       Mitchell.   Here  and  now  story  book  (Teacher  reads).    Dutton.  2.00 

1-2  *Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose  ed.  by  Marshall.    Winston.  .88 

1-2                          Hot  cross  buns   (Bye-lo  series).    Rand.  .35 

1-2                          Humpty  Dumpty.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-2      Old  Mother  Goose,  il.  by  Andersen.  (Little 

color  books.)  .75 

1-2                          Wee  Willie  Winkie.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-3       Nevill.    All  Fu — a  Chinese  river  boy.    Friendship  Press.  .50 

1-2       Potter.    Tailor  of  Gloucester.    Warne.  .75 

1-3       Read  and  Lee.    An  airplane  ride.    Scribner's.  .60 

1-3                          Grandfather's  farm.    Scribner's.  .60 

1-3       Rice.    The  lost  monkey.    Newson.  .56 

1-3       Richardson.    Old,  old  tales  retold.    Volland.  3.00 

1-3       Rossetti.    Sing-song  (poetry).    Macmillan.  1.00 

1-3       Sample.    My  cut  a  picture  book.    Silver.  .76 

1-2  *Serl.    Every-day  doings  at  home.    Silver.  .68 

1-2                          Johnny  and  Jenny  Rabbit.    American  Book  Co.  .56 

1-2                          Work  a  day  doings  on  the  farm.    Silver.  .68 

1-3       Sindelar.    Nixie  bunny  in  work  a  day  land.    Beckley.  .70 

1-2       Smart  and  others.    Circus  fun.    Sanborn.  .72 

1-2       Taylor.    Adventures  in  storyland  (Primer).    Beckley  Cardy.  .60 

1-2    Adventures  in  storyland  (First  reader). 

Beckley  Cardy.  .64 
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Grades                                                                                        List  Price 

1-3       Tippet.    I  go  a-traveling.    Harper.  .75 

1-2      *                   This  singing  farmer.    World.  .68 

1-2  Troxell  &  Dunn.  Baby  animals  (Book  one).  Row-Peterson.  .68 
1-2       Tucker,  (ed.)  Literature  for  reading  and  memorization. 

(Book  one.)    Iroquois.  .68 

1-3       Wright.    The  magic  boat.    Ginn.  .80 

1-2      *Zirbes  and  Keliher.    The  book  of  pets.    Keystone  View  Co.  .76 

1-2       Zirbes  and  Wesley.    The  story  of  milk.    Keystone  View  Co.  .68 

Primers  and  First  Readers 

Bobbs-Merrill  Primer,  .42;  First  Reader,  .45 

Child  Library  Primer,  .56;  First  Reader,  .60.  Scott-Foresman. 

Elson  Primer,  .56;  First  Reader,  .60.  Scott-Foresman. 

Open  Road  to  Reading  Primer,  .44;  First  Reader,  .52.  Ginn. 

Pathway  to  Reading  Primer,  .68;  First  Reader,  .68.  Silver-Burdett. 

Child's  Own  Way  Primer  (Wag  and  Puff),  .60;  First  Reader 

(Surprise  stories),  .60.  Wheeler. 
Child  Story  Primer,  .60;  First  Reader,  .64.    Lyons  and  Carnahan. 
Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,  .65.  Little-Brown. 
Story  Folk,  First  Reader,  .68.    World  Book  Co. 


SECOND  GRADE 


Stories 

2-3  Adams.    Five  little  friends.    Macmillan.  .80 

2-3  Albright  and  Hall.    Nature  stories  (Books  I  and  II). 

Mentzer.    Each  .72 

1-  4  Balch.    Good  times  at  Grandpa's.    Newson.  .60 

2-  3  :Batchelder.    Topsy-turvy  tales.    Scribner.  .60 

1-  4  Bergengren.    Jane,  Joseph  and  John  (verses).    Atlantic.  2.00 

2-  5  Bianco.    Velveteen  rabbit.    Doran.  1.25 

1-  3  Blaisdell.    Pine  tree  playmates.    Sanborn.  .72 

2-  3  Brate.    The  pony  tree.    Stokes.  1.75 

3-  4  Burgess.  Peter  Cottontail.  Little.  .60 
2-5  Carrick.    More  picture  tales  from  the  Russian.    Stokes.  1.25 

1-  3  Clark.    Poppy  seed  cakes.    Doubleday.  2.00 

2-  4  Crane,  (il.)  The  sleeping  beauty.  Dodd.  1.75 
2-3  Dalgleish.    A  happy  school  year.    Rand.  .80 

1-  2  Darby.    Jack  and  Susan  stories.    Macmillan.  .80 

2-  3  Dietz.  Good  times  on  the  farm.  Newson.  .56 
1-2  Faris.  Standard  Bible  story  reader  (Book  I).  Standard.  .80 
1-3  Folktales.    Bremen  band.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-3'                         Hansel  and  Gretel.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-3                          Three  billy  goats.    Macmillan.  .50 

1-  3                           Three  little  pigs.    Macmillan.                     *  .50 

2-  3  Gale.  Circus  animals.  Rand.  .85 
2-3  Grant.    Windmills  and  wooden  shoes.    Southern  Pub.  Co.  .72 
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Grades  List  Price 

2-5  Grishina.    Peter  Pea.    Stokes.  1.50 

2-3  Gruelle.    Raggedy  Ann.    Volland.  1.25 

2-4  Hervey  and  Hix.    Fanciful  tales  for  children.    Longmans.  1.00 

2-4  Heward.    The  twins  and  Tabiffa.    Macrae.  1.50 

2-5  Heward.    Ameliar-Anne  and  the  green  umbrella.    Macrae.  1.50 

2-3  Hill  and  Maxwell.    Charlie  and  his  puppy  Bingo.    Macmillan.  1.25 

2-3                          Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.    Macmillan.  1.00 

2-3  Hogan.   The  little  black  and  white  lamb.    Macrae.  1.00 

1-  3  Holt.    The  story  a  day  book.    Macmillan.  .80 

2-  3  Howard.    The  language  garden.    Macmillan.  .80 

1-  3  Kinscella.    Music  appreciation  readers  (Book  I). 

University  Publishing  Co.  .60 

2-  3  Lang.    Andrew  Lang  readers  (blue  series,  books  I  and  II). 

Longmans.    Each  .68 

1-2  *La  Rue.    In  animal  land.    Macmillan  (sch.  ed.).  .80 

1-  3  Lester.    Great  pictures  and  their  stories  (Books  I  and  II). 

Mentzer.    Each  .72 

2-  4  Lindberg.  Karl's  journey  to  the  moon.  Harper.  1.50 
2-4  Lindsay.  Bobby  and  the  big  road.  Lothrop.  1.50 
2-4  Lofting.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Tubbs.  Stokes.  1.25 
2-3  *Lummis  and  Schawe.    Building  my  house  of  health.    World.  .72 

1-  3  Lynch.    The  magic  clothespin.    Houghton  (sch.  ed.).  .80 

2-  4  Meyer.  Sunshine  farm.  Little.  1.00 
2-3  Meyer.  Under  the  maple  tree.  Little.  .70 
2-3  Miller.  Menagerie  (verse).  Macmillan.  1.75 
2-3  *Morcomb.  Red  feather  stories.  Lyons.  .60 
2-3  Muler.  Little  people  of  the  snow.  Flanagan.  .68 
2-3  Orton.    Prince  and  Rover  of  Cloverfield  farm.    Stokes.  1.00 

2-3                           Bobby  of  Cloverfield  farm.    Stokes.  1.00 

1-3                          Little  lost  pigs.    Stokes.  1.25 

1-3                          Prancing  Pat.    Stokes.  1.25 

1-  3  *01mstead  and  Grant.    Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland.    Row.  .68 

2-  4  Perkins.    Farm  twins.    Houghton.  1.75 

1-  3  Potter.    All  about  Peter  Rabbit.    Cupples.  .40 

2-  3  Rae.  Grasshopper  green  and  the  meadow  mice.  Volland.  .65 
1-3  Read  and  Lee.    A  story  about  boats.    Scribners.  .60 

1-  3                          An  engine's  story.    Scribners.  .60 

2-  4  Rickert.    Bojabi  tree.    Doubleday-Doran.  .75 

1-  2  Serl.    Johnny  and  Jenny  rabbit.    American  Book  Co.  .56 

2-  4  Sherman.    The  gay  kitchen.    Little.  .70 

1-  3  Smith.    Hawk-eye  and  Hiawatha.    Flanagan.  .68 

2-  3  *Taylor.  Two  Indian  children  of  long  ago.  Beckley.  .70 
2-4  Thompson.  Golden  trumpets.  Macmillan.  .80 
2-4  Tippett.  I  live  in  a  city.  Harper.  .75 
2-3  *Troxell.  Pammy  and  his  friends.  Scribners.  .45 
2-4  *Troxell-Dunn.    By  the  roadside  (Book  II).    Row-Peterson.  .76 
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2-3       Tucker,   (ed.)  Literature  for  reading  and  memorization 

(Book  II).  Iroquois.  .68 
2-3  Weimer.  Chats  in  the  zoo.  Rand.  .40 
1-2  Wright,  (il.)  Polly  Flinders.  Rand.  .75 
1-2       Wright,    (il.)  Our  child's  favorites.    Rand.  .75 

Second  Readers  (Include  some  in  the  library.) 

Bobbs-Merrill.    Bobbs.  .48. 
Child  Library.    Scott-Foresman.  .68. 
Child's  Own  Way  (New  stories).    Wheeler.  .76. 
Child  Story.    Lyons  and  Carnahan.  .80. 
Elson.    Scott-Foresman.  .68. 
Everyday  Classics.    Macmillan.  .68. 
Horton-Carey  (Book  II).    Heath.  .80. 
Learn  to  Study  (Book  I).    Ginn.  .64. 
Pathway  to  reading.    Silver-Burdett.  .76. 
*Story  fun  (Book  II).    World  Book  Co.  .72. 
Story  Hour  (Book  II).    American  Book  Co.  .72. 


THIRD  GRADE 

3-5      *  Allen.    How  and  where  we  live.    Ginn.  .88 

2-  3       Andersen.    The  steadfast  tin  soldier  (Happy  hour  series). 

Macmillan.  .50 

1-  4       Andrews.    Olle's  ski  trip.    (Pictures  for  grades  1-2.)    Harper.  2.00 

3-  4  Bacon.  The  lion-hearted  kitten.  Macmillan.  2.00 
3-5  Baker.  The  lost  Merbaby.  Duffield.  2.00 
3-4  *Baker  and  Baker.  The  sailing  tub.  Bobbs.  .72 
3-5      *Barrie.    (ed.  by  Byron)  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy.  (Retold 

for  boys  and  girls.)    Scribner.  .88 

3-5       Bass.    Stories  of  pioneer  life.    Heath.  .80 

2-  3      *Batchelder.    Peggy  stories.    Scribner.  .60 

3-  5  Bianco.  The  little  wooden  doll.  Macmillan.  1.00 
3-4  Bigham.  The  bad  little  rabbit.  Little.  .75 
3-4     *Brown.    Green  gate  to  the  sea.    Silver.  .76 

2-  5        Browning.    Pied  piper  of  Hamlin.    Rand.  1.50 

3-  4  *Bryce.  Story-land  dramatic  reader.  Scribner.  .48 
3-6  Carpenter.  The  clothes  we  wear.  American  Book  Co.  .76 
3-6       Carpenter.    The  houses  we  live  in.    (Journey  club  travels.) 

American  Book  Co.  .80 
3-6       Carpenter.    The  foods  we  eat.    (Journey  club  travels.) 

American  Book  Co.  .72 

3-5       Carrick.    Still  more  Russian  picture  tales.    Stokes.  1.25 

3-5       Carrick.    Picture  folk  tales.    Stokes.  1.50 

3-5      *Cobb  and  Cobb.    Arlo.    Arlo  Publishing  Co.  .60 

3-5       Cobb.    Pennie.    (sch.  ed.  Arlo  Pub.  Co.)    Putnam.  .80 
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3-6  Craik.    Adventures  of  a  brownie  (il.  Milo  Winter).    Rand.  1.50 

2-  4  Craik.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew.    Flanagan.  .52 

3-  5  Daglish.  The  larger  beasts.  Morrow.  1.25 
3-4  Davis.    Stories  of  the  United  States  for  youngest  readers. 

(Revised  ed.)    Ed.  Publishing  Co.  .78 

2-  4  Dopp.    Bobby  and  Betty  in  the  country.    Rand.  .95 

3-  6  Deming.  American  animal  life.  Stokes.  3.00 
3-5  *Dunn-Troxell.  In  field  and  forest.  Row-Peterson.  .80 
3-5  Dussanze.  Little  Jack  rabbit.  Macmillan.  1.00 
2-3  Ellingwood.  Cubby  bear.  Ginn.  .72 
2-4  Emerson.    Merry-go-round  of  modern  tales.    Dutton.  2.00 

2-  3  Faris.    Standard  Bible  story  readers  (Book  II).    Standard.  .90 

3-  5  Faulkner.    Little  Peachling  and  other  tales  from  old 

Japan.    Volland.  1.25 

2-  4  Faulkner.    Tales  of  many  folk.    Scribner.  .80 

3-  5  Fyleman.  Forty  good  morning  tales.  Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 
1-3  Gag.    Millions  of  cats.    Coward  and  McCann.  1.50 

1-  3  Giddings.  Juvenile  music  (music  education  series).  Ginn.  .76 
3-4  *Gifford  and  Payne.    Red  Feather's  adventures.    Lyons.  .76 

2-  3  *Gordon  and  Hall.    Nature  stories — autumn.    Mentzer.  .72 

2-  3  *                   Nature  stories — spring.    Mentzer.  .72 

3-  4  Grover.  Never  grow  old  stories.  Lyons.  .76 
3-4  Gruelle.  Sunny  book  reader  (Book  I).  Laidlaw.  .80 
3-5  Harper  and  Hamilton.  Pleasant  pathways.  Macmillan.  .84 
3-5  Hill  and  Maxwell.  Charlie  and  the  surprise  house.  Macmillan.  1.75 

3-5                          Little  Tonino.    Macmillan.  1.75 

2-4  Heward.    Ameliar-Anne  and  the  green  umbrella.    Macrae.  1.50 

2-  4  Kinscella.    Music  appreciation  readers  (Book  II). 

University  Publishing  Co.  .72 

3-  5  Knowlton.    First  lessons  in  geography.    Macmillan.  .96 

2-  4  *La  Rue.    Billy  bang  book.    Macmillan  (sch.  ed.).  .84 

3-  4  Le  Fevre.  Little  grey  goose.  Macrae.  1.00 
3-5  Lester.   Great  pictures  and  their  stories  (Books  II  and  III). 

Mentzer.    Each  .72 

2-4  Lindsay.    Bobby  and  the  big  road.    Lothrop.  1.50 

2-  4                          The  choosing  book.    Lothrop.  1.50 

3-  4                          The  story  garden.    Lothrop.  1.50 

3-4                          Toy  shop.    Lothrop.  1.50 

3-5  Lomen  and  Flack.    Taktuh,  an  Arctic  boy.    Doubleday-Doran.  1.75 

3-4  *Lummis  and  Schawe.    The  road  of  health  to  Grown-up 

town.    World.  .76 

3-5       Mathews  and  Coffin.    City  stories.    Macmillan.  2.00 

3-5  McCoy.    The  tale  of  the  good  cat  Jupie.    Macmillan.  1.50 

1-  3  McEIroy  and  Young.  Tatters.  American  Book  Co.  .36 
3-5  Meigs.  The  wonderful  locomotive.  Macmillan.  2.00 
3-5       Milne.    Winnie— the-pooh.    Dutton.  2.00 

2-  3       Monvel.    Susanna's  auction.    Macmillan.  1.00 

3-  5       Morse.    Goldtree  and  silvertree  (plays).    Macmillan.  .84 
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2-  4       Nida.    Ab  the  cave  man.    Flanagan.  .68 

3-  4      *                   Our  pets  (Sc.  reader,  book  I).    Heath.  .80 

2-4       Orton.    Summer  at  Cloverfield  farm.    Stokes.  1.00 

2-  4                          Winter  at  Cloverfield  farm.    Stokes.  1.00 

3-  4       Patch.    Holiday  pond.    Macmillan.  2.00 

2-  4       Perdue.    How  other  children  live.    Rand.  .90 

3-  4  Phillips.  Little  Sally  Waters.  Houghton.  1.75 
3-4  Potter.  Tailor  of  Gloucester.  Warne.  .75 
3-4  Ross.  Reading  to  find  out.  Macmillan.  .60 
3-4       Ruskin  (ed.),  Greenaway  (il.).    Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee. 

Dutton.  1.00 

3-4       Scantlebury.    Little  world  children.    Ginn.  .72 

3-4  Serl.  In  animal  world.  Silver-Burdett.  .80 
3-4       Shepherd.    Geography  for  beginners.    Rand.    Bk.  II,  1.20;  Bk.  I,  .90 

2-  3       Sherman.    Out  in  the  kitchen.    Little.  .70 

3-  5  Showalter.  The  box  book.  Macmillan.  1.75 
3-5  Sloan.  More  about  Ellie.  Dutton.  2.00 
3-6       Smith.    Home  folks.    Winston.  1.16 

2-  6       Stevenson.    A  child's  garden  of  verses.    Lippincott.  .75 

3-  4      :;:Stryker.    Little  dog  Ready.    Holt.  1.25 

2-  4      *Tappan.    Stories  of  America  for  very  young  readers. 

Houghton.  1.75 

3-  4       Terry.    History  stories  of  other  lands.    Bk.  I.    Row.  .76 

2-  3      *Troxell.    Pammy  and  his  friends.    Scribners.  .60 

3-  4       Tucker  (ed.)    Literature  for  reading  and  memorization. 

Book  III.    Iroquois.  .68 

3-4      *Wayland.    History  stories  for  primary  grades.    Macmillan.  .72 

2-  4       Wells.    Peppi,  the  duck.    Doubleday.  2.00 

3-  5  Wheeler.  Playing  with  clay.  Macmillan.  2.00 
2-4  Wilhelm.  With  scissors  and  paste.  Macmillan.  1.75 
2-3       Zirbes  and  Wesley.    Workers.    Keystone.  .76 

Third  Readers 

Bobbs-Merrill.    Bobbs.  .62 

Child  Library.    Scott-Foresman.  .76 

Child's  own  way  (best  stories).    Wheeler.  .84 

Child  story.    Lyons.  .88 

Elson.    Scott-Foresman.  .76 

Every-day  classics.    Macmillan.  .72 

Learn  to  study.    Book  II.    Ginn.  .72 

Pathway  to  reading.    Silver-Burdett.  .84 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  FOR  GRADES  FOUR  TO  SEVEN 


CLASS  NO.  170.    CONDUCT— ETHICS  AND  MANNERS 

Grades  List  Price 
6-7      ::Condon.    The  great  conquest.    The  Atlantic  readers. 

Book  IV.    Little.  .85 

5-7      *Condon.  High  and  far.  The  Atlantic  readers.   Bk.  II.   Little.  .85 

4-  7      *Condon.    The  understanding  prince.    Atlantic  readers. 

Book  I.    Little.  .85 

5-  7      *Condon.    The  wonderful  tune.    The  Atlantic  readers. 

Book  III.    Little.  .85 

4-6      *Dunlea.    The  courtesy  book.    Beckley.  .75 

6-  7     *Hague,  Chalmers  &  Kelly.    Studies  in  conduct.    Book  II. 

University  Pub.  Co.  .92 

CLASS  NO.  220.    BIBLE  STORIES 

6-11      Browne.    The  graphic  Bible.    Macmillan.  2.50 

3-4      *Faris.    Standard  Bible  story  reader.    Book  III.    Standard.  .90 

3-  6       Bible.    Bowie  (retold  by)  .    When  Jesus  was  born.    Harper.  .75 

2-  4      *Bible.    Little  children's  Bible.    Macmillan.  1.00 

*  Older  children's  Bible.    Macmillan.  1.75 

4-  8       Bible.    Children's  Bible,  selections  from  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments.    (Arranged  by  Sherman  and  Kent.)    Scribners.  1.75 

3-  6      :;:Bible.    Old  Testament  stories,    (sch.  ed.)    Little-Brown.  .85 

CLASS  NO.  811.  POETRY 

2-  4       Aldis.    Everything  and  anything.    Minton.  2.00 

4-  5  Asquith.  Pillicock  hill.  Macmillan.  2.00 
6-11  *Cooper.  (ed.)  Poems  of  youth.  Ginn.  1.20 
1-7      ::<Curry,  Bruner  and  Huber.  The  poetry  book.  8  vols.:  1-3,  4-8. 

Rand.    Each    .80,  .90 

5-  7       De  La  Mare.    Down-a-down-derry.    Holt.  3.00 

6-  11      Edgar  and  Chilman.    A  treasury  of  verse  for  school  and 

home.    Crowell.  2.50 

3-  5  Farjeon.  Come  Christmas.  Stokes.  1.75 
5-8       Field.    Taxis  and  toadstools.    Doubleday.  2.00 

1-  7       Grahame.    The  Cambridge  book  of  poetry  for  children. 

Putnam.  1.75 

5-8       Hyett.    Fifty  Christmas  poems  for  children.    Appleton.  1.00 

2-  6  Lindsay.  Johnny  Appleseed.  Macmillan.  1.75 
1-5       Milne.    Now  we  are  six.    Dutton.  2.00 

1-  5                          When  we  were  very  young.    Dutton.  2.00 

4-  7       Palgrave.    Children's  treasury  of  lyric  poetry.    Macmillan.  1.40 

5-  9  Quiller-Couch.  The  treasure  book  of  children's  verse.  Doran.  2.00 
5-8     *Teasdale.    Rainbow  gold.    Macmillan.  2.00 

7-  11     Thacher.    The  listening  child.    Macmillan.  1.75 

2-  8     ^Thompson.    Silver  pennies,   (sch.  ed.)   Macmillan.  .80 
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4-  6       Tucker,   (ed.)   Literature  for  reading  and  memorization. 

Books  IV  and  V.    Iroquois.    Each  .68 

1-  4       Untermeyer.    The  singing  world  for  younger  children. 

Harcourt  Brace.  2.50 

6-9    This  singing  world  (Junior  ed.)    Harcourt  Brace.  1.04 

5-  8       Wynne.    For  days  and  days.    Stokes.  2.50 

CLASS  NO.  398.    FAIRY  STORIES— FOLKLORE 

5-  6  Adams  and  Atchinson.  A  book  of  giant  stories.  Dodd-Mead.  2.00 
4-5  Alden.  Boy  who  found  the  king.  Bobbs.  1.75 
4-6      *  Andersen.    Andersen's  fairy  tales,   (ed.  by  Lucas  and  Paul.) 

Macrae.  1.50 

6-  7  *  Arabian  nights.  Arabian  nights,  (ed.  by  Lowe.)  Winston.  .88 
4-5  Babbitt.  More  Jataka  tales.  Century.  1.25 
4-5  *Barrie.  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy  (retold).  Scribners.  .66 
6-11  Black.  Mythology  for  young  people.  Scribners.  .60 
4-7     *Browne.    Granny's  wonderful  chair  (children's  classics). 

Macmillan.  1.75 

4-5      *Carroll.    Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.    Winston.  .88 

4-8       Chrisman.    Shen  of  the  sea.    Dutton.  2.00 

4-  7      *Collodi.    The  adventures  of  Pinocchio.   (ed.  by 

Cornelia  Beare,  with  teaching  and  study  notes.) 

Houghton,   (also  Winston,  .88.)  2.00 

5-  7  Colum.  The  girl  who  sat  by  the  ashes.  Macmillan.  1.75 
4-5  *Craik.  Adventures  of  a  brownie.  Lippincott.  .60 
4-6                          Little  lame  prince  and  other  stories.  (Stories 

All  Children  Love  Series.)    Lippincott.  1.50 

4-  7       De  La  Mare.    Number  Two  Joy  street.    Appleton.  2.50 

5-  7   .....  Told  again.    Knopf.  3.50 

3-5       Dickens.    The  magic  fishbone.    Warne.  1.50 

3-  5       Faulkner.    Little  Peachling  and  other  tales  from  old  Japan. 

Volland.  1.25 

4-  6       Field.    Eliza  and  the  elves.    Macmillan.  1.50 

6-  8  Finger.  Tales  from  silver  lands.  Doubleday.  2.50 
6-7  *Forbush.  Myths  and  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Winston.  .88 
3-5       France.    Bee,  the  princess  of  the  dwarfs.    Dutton.  2.00 

3-  5       .   Little  sea  dogs.    Dodd.  2.50 

4-  7     *Grahame.    Wind  in  the  willows.    Scribners.  2.00 

4-  5      *Grimm.    Grimm's  fairy  tales.    Winston.  .88 

2-  3    (Crane)  Household  stories  from  the  brothers 

Grimm.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  6  *Harvey.  Robin  Hood.  Winston.  .88 
4-5       Hawthorne.    Rumpty-Dudget's  tower.    Stokes.  1.50 

3-  5       Hodgkins.    The  Atlantic  treasury  of  childhood  stories  (for 

teachers).    Atlantic  Monthly.  2.50 

4-  6       Howard.    Sokar  and  the  crocodile.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  11      Irving.    Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (il.  Rackham). 

David  McKay.  2.50 
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6-8       Katibah.    Other  Arabian  nights.    Scribners.  2.00 

6-8      *Kingsley.    Water  babies.    Ginn.  .67 

6-7       Kinney.    Stars  and  their  stories.    Appleton.  1.25 

5-  6      *Lagerlof.    The  wonderful  adventures  of  Nils  (sch.  ed.) 

Doubleday.  1.00 

6-  8  Lamb.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses.  Piatt  and  Munk.  2.00 
5-7  Lang.  The  magic  fairy  tales.  Longmans.  1.50 
5-7  Macdonald.  The  light  princess.  Macmillan.  1.00 
5-8                          The  princess  and  the  goblin  (il.  by  MacKinstry). 

Doubleday-Doran.  2.50 

5-  7       McNeer  and  Ward.    Prince  Bantam.    Macmillan.  2.50 

6-  7     *Meeker.    Folk  tales  from  the  far  east.    Winston.  .88 

3-  5  Moeschlin.  The  red  horse.  Coward-McCann.  1.50 
5-7       Nixon-Roulet.    Japanese  folk  stories  and  fairy  tales. 

American  Book  Co.  .56 

4-  6       Olcott.    Book  of  elves  and  fairies.    Houghton.  3.00 

5-  7    Wonder  tales  from  windmill  lands. 

Longmans-Green.  2.00 

4-6       Peck.    Stories  east  and  west.    Little.  .80 

4-6       Pyle.    The  wonder  clock.    Harper.  2.00 

4-  6       Rowe.    The  begging  deer.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  7  *Ruskin.  King  of  the  golden  river.  Lippincott.  .60 
5-7                          King  of  the  golden  river  (very  attractive 

edition).    Macmillan.  1.00 

5-  7       Tappan.    The  prince  from  nowhere.    Houghton.  1.75 

6-  7       Topelius.    Canute  Whistlewinks.    Foss  and  Olcott.  2.50 

4-  7       Wilde.    The  happy  prince  and  other  tales.    Brentano.  1.25 

7-  11     Williams.    National  traits  and  fairy  lore  (more  valuable 

for  teachers).    Scribners.  .80 

5-  7       Younge.    The  wonder  Smith  and  his  son.    Longmans-Green.  2.00 

CLASS  NO.  591.    ANIMAL  STORIES 

6-  11     Akeley.    "J.  T.,  Jr.,"  The  biography  of  an  African 

monkey.    Macmillan.  2.25 

6-  11      Akeley.    In  brightest  Africa.    Garden  City.  1.00 

7-  11     Baker.    Panther  magic.    Dodd.  2.00 

5-  6       Baynes.    Polaris.    Macmillan.  1.50 

4-  6       Bradley.    Alice  in  jungleland.    Appleton.  2.00 

3-  5       Burgess.    Animal  book  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

6-  12     Cooper.    With  the  circus.    Little.  .75 

5-  7       Dombrowski.    Boga,  the  elephant.    Macmillan.  2.50 

4-  6       Folger  and  Nicol.    Rusty  Pete  of  the  Lazy  Ab.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  11  Green.  Martin  Johnson,  lion  hunter.  Putnam.  1.75 
4-7       Hawkes.    Trails  of  the  woods  and  waters.    Macrae.  1.75 

6-  12  Hawkes.  A  wilderness  "dog  (a  wolf).  Macrae.  1.75 
6-11  Hinkle.  Trueboy.  Morrow.  1.75 
4-7  Holling.  Rocky  Billy.  Macmillan.  2.00 
4-6       Hudson.     Disappointed  squirrel.     Doubleday-Doran.  2.50 
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3-  5  *Hudspeth.  Oregon  chief  (horse  story).  Ginn.  .80 
7-11  James.  Sand.  Scribner.  2.50 
6-12  *  James.  Smoky  (sch.  ed.).  Scribner.  1.00 
6-12  Kearton.    My  friend  Toto  (chimpanzee).    Dodd.  1.00 

5-  6  *Meyer.    Trail  makers  (sch.  ed.).    Little.  .75 

6-  12  Mitchell.  Horses  now  and  long  ago.  Harcourt.  3.00 
6-8  Mukerji.    Gay-neck.    Dutton.  2.00 

4-  7  Mukerji.    Kari,  the  elephant.    Dutton.  2.00 

5-  6  Parrish.  Knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.  Macmillan.  2.50 
5-6  Phillips.  Ant  hills  and  soap  bubbles.  Macrae.  2.00 
5-7  Roberts.    Kindred  of  the  wild.    Page.  3.00 

5-  7  Roberts.    Watchers  of  the  trails.    Page.  3.00 

6-  7  Roberts.  The  feet  of  the  furtive.  Macmillan.  1.50 
5-7  Ross.  •  Book  of  noble  dogs.    Century.  2.00 

4-  6  Riggs.    Animal  stories  from  Eskimo  lands.    Stokes.  1.00 

5-  7  Seton.    Biography  of  a  silver  fox.    Century.  2.00 

5-  7  *Sewell.    Black  beauty.    Winston.  .88 

6-  7  Terhune.  Lad,  a  dog.  Dutton.  2.00 
5-7  Wells,  C.    The  jungle  man  and  his  animals.    Duffield.  3.00 

CLASS  NOS.  910-919.    GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

5-7  *  Allen.    Africa,  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ginn.  1.12 

5-7  Ayrton.    Child  life  in  Japan.    Heath.  .60 

3-  4  Barrows  and  Parker.    Geography  journeys  in  distant 

lands.  Silver.  1.08 

5-7                          United  States  and  Canada.    Silver.  1.48 

7-  11  Beebe.  Jungle  days.  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.  1.00 
7-11  Bryant.  Children's  book  of  European  landmarks.  Century.  2.50 
7-11  Bunker.  China  and  Japan.  Lippincott.  1.50 
7-8  *Clark.  Europe.  Silver.  1.28 
5-7  Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    Europe.    Macmillan.  .96 

5-7  *                   Africa.    Macmillan.  .96 

7-11  Cornish.    Canadian  geography  for  juniors.    Dent  &  Sons.  1.00 

5-  7  Crew.  Saturday's  children  (life  in  other  lands).  Little-Brown.  2.00 

6-  8  *Dakin.    Great  rivers  of  the  world.    Macmillan.  .96 

5-  7  Demetrios.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Greece.    Lothrop.  1.25 

7-  11  Du  Chaillu.    Stories  of  the  gorilla  country.    Harper.  2.00 

6-  7  Franck.  South  America.  Owen.  .96 
5-7                          Travels  in  many  lands — Japanese  empire.  Owen.  .96 

5-  7                          Travels  in  many  lands — China.    Owen.  .96 

6-  7  Fairgrieve  &  Young.    Human  geography  by  grades — 

United  States.  Book  IV.  Appleton.  1.12 

5-  7    Human  geography — the  world.  Bk.  III.  Appleton.  .96 

4-  5  *                   Homes  far  away.    Appleton.  .80 

6-  8  *Faris.  Real  stories  of  the  geography-makers.  Ginn.  .92 
6-7  *Gilman.    Alaska:  The  American  northland.    World.  1.40 
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5-7  Grant.    Story  of  the  ship  (teachers  use  in  grades  1-3). 

McLoughlin.  2.00 

5-  7  Guitteau  and  Winter.    Seeing  South  America.   Row-Peterson.  1.00 

6-  7  Hader.  The  picture  book  of  travel.  Macmillan.  2.00 
6-7  *Jordan-Cather.    High  lights  of  geography,  Europe.    World.  1.44 

6-7                          High  lights  of  geography,  North  America.  World.  1.44 

4-5  Knowlton.    Introduction  to  world  geography.    Macmillan.  1.32 

6-11  Lansing.    Great  moments  in  exploration.    Doubleday.  2.50 

6-7  Lattimer.    Your  Washington  and  mine  (sch.  ed.).    Scribner.  1.40 

4-5  Le  Count  and  Kyte.    Cubby  bears  in  California.    Rand.  1.25 

6-  7  Lefferts.    Neighbors,  north  and  south.    Lippincott.  1.50 

3-  5  Lomen  and  Flack.    Taktuh,  an  Arctic  boy.    Doubleday-Doran.  1.75 

7-  11  Marr.    Into  the  frozen  south.    Funk  and  Wagnalls.  2.00 

6-  7  Meeker.    Ox  team  days  on  the  Oregon  trail.    World.  1.20 

4-  7  *Methley.    Happy  homes  in  foreign  lands.    Stokes.  1.00 

4-  7                          How  the  world  travels.    Stokes.  1.00 

5-  7  Mitton.    Book  of  London  for  young  people.    Macmillan.  2.00 

7-  8  Packard  and  Sinnott.  Nations  as  neighbors.  Macmillan.  2.00 
7-11  Peck.  Storybook  Europe.  Harper.  2.50 
5-7  Perkins.  Scotch  twins  (sch.  ed.).  Houghton.  .88 
5-7  *Pitkin-Hughes.    Seeing  America.  Book  I.   (Farm  and 

field).    Macmillan.  .96 

5-7  *   Seeing  America.  Book  II.   (Mill  and  factory). 

Macmillan.  .96 

7-8  Redfield.    We  and  the  world.    Silver.  .84 

2-  11  Rogers.    Ships  and  sailors.    Little-Brown.  2.50 

4-  6  Rowe.    The  rabbit  lantern.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  7  ^Salisbury.    From  Panama  to  Cape  Horn.    World.  1.40 

3-  4  *Scantlebury.    Little  world  children.    Ginn.  .72 

3-  5  Smith.    Home  folks.    Winston.  1.16 

4-  6    Peoples  and  countries.    (Human  geography, 

book  I.)    Winston.  1.36 

5-  7    Regions  and  trade.    (Human  geography, 

book  II.)    Winston.  1.72 

5-7  *Stefansson.    Northward  ho!  (sch.  ed.)    Macmillan.  1.20 

5-7  *Stevens.    Before  Columbus.    Silver.  1.32 

7-11  Stuart.    The  young  folk's  book  of  other  lands.    Little-Brown.  2.00 

4-7  Sugimoto  and  Austen.    Taro  and  Hana  in  Japan.    Stokes.  1.00 

4-  7  Sullivan.    Brother  Eskimo.    Century.  1.75 

5-  7  Tee-van.    Red  howling  monkey.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  7  Thomas.  Adventures  in  Afghanistan.  Century.  2.00 
6-7  Thomson.    Our  Atlantic  possessions.    Scribners.  .90 

4-  7  Tietjens.    Boy  of  the  desert.    Coward-McCann.  2.50 

5-  7  Upjohn.    Friends  in  strange  garments.    Houghton.  1.75 

5-  7       Van  Deusen.    Stories  of  Porto  Rico.    Silver.  1.32 

6-  7  *Wheeler  and  Holmes.    Burton  Holmes  travel  stories — 

Egypt,  Vol.  I;  Japan,  Vol.  II.    Wheeler.    Each  .28 
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7-11  Allen.    Model  airplanes  (how  to  build  and  fly  them).    Stokes.  3.50 

5-  7                          Our  cereal  grains.    Ginn.  .80 

4-  5  Bassett.  Steve  and  the  steam  engine.  Little.  1.65 
7-11  Binger.    What  engineers  do.    Norton.  2.75 

6-  7  Bond.  American  boys'  engineering  book.  Lippincott.  2.50 
6-7  Bragg.    World  of  sound.    Dutton.  2.00 

6-  11  Bridges.  The  young  folk's  book  of  the  sea.  Little.  2.00 
3-7  *Carpenter.    The  foods  we  eat  (Journey  club  travels). 

American  Book  Co.  .72 

3-7  *   The  clothes  we  wear  (Journey  club  travels). 

American  Book  Co.  .76 

3-  7  *   The  houses  we  live  in  (Journey  club  travels). 

American  Book  Co.  .80 

7-  11  Coleman.  Bells.  Rand.  2.00 
7-11  Collins.  The  boy  chemist.  Lothrop.  2.00 
7-11                        The  boy  scientist.    Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  8  Crump.    Boys'  book  of  airmen.    Dodd.  2.00 

6-  12  Darrow.    Boys'  own  book  of  science.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  12  *                   Thinkers  and  doers.    Silver.  1.16 

4-  7  Dobias.    Picture  book  of  flying.    Macmillan.  2.00 

4-  6  Eaton.    The  story  of  transportation.    Harper.  1.25 

5-  7                          The  story  of  light.    Harper.  1.25 

5-  12  Fabre.    Wonder  book  of  chemistry.    Century.  2.50 

7-  11                        Here  and  there  in  popular  science.    Century.  2.50 

4-7  Fox.    How  the  world  rides.    Scribners.                       •  .88 

6-  11  Fraser.    Story  of  engineering  in  America.    Crowell.  2.50 

6-  7  Hough.    The  story  of  fire.    Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

7-  11  Jacobs.  Knights  of  the  wing.  Century.  2.00 
4-8  Jones.  An  alphabet  of  aviation.  Macrae.  2.00 
7-11  Le  Page.  A  B  C  of  flight.  Wiley.  1.50 
3-5  Mathews  and  Coffin.  City  stories.  Macmillan.  2.00 
6-8  Maxwell.  The  story  of  books.  Harper.  1.25 
3-5  McGowan.  Soap  bubbles.  Macmillan.  .60 
3-5  Meigs.    The  wonderful  locomotive.    Macmillan.  2.00 


6-12     Morgan.    Boys'  home  book  of  science  and  construction. 

Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  7     *Nida.    Makers  of  progress  (science  reader).    Book  V.    Heath.  .88 

6-  7     *   and  Nida.    Earlymen  of  science  (science  reader). 

Book  IV.    Heath.  .88 

6-9  Parker.  The  book  of  electricity  (science  reader).  Houghton.  1.50 
4-6      *Rush  and  Winslow.    The  science  of  things  about  us. 

(sch.  ed.)    Little.  .90 

6-  11    Modern  Aladdins  and  their  magic.    Little.  1.50 

7-  11  Starrett.  Skyscrapers.  Scribners.  3.50 
6-7       Stone  and  Fickett.    Famous  days  in  the  century  of 

inventions.    Heath.  .72 
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7-11     Tappan.    Wonders  of  science  (sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  .96 

5-  8      *Tappan.    Makers  of  many  things.    Houghton.  .80 

6-  11     Thomson.    Aviation  stories.    Longmans-Green.  1.00 

6-  8       Verrill.    The  home  radio  up-to-date.   (How  to  make  and 

use  it.)    Harper.  1.00 

7-  11      Wade.    Every  day  electricity  (ref.).    Little.  2.00 

4-  6       Watson.    The  story  of  milk.    Harper.  1.25 

5-  7                          The  story  of  textiles.    Harper.  1.25 

4-6                          The  story  of  bread.    Harper.  1.25 

7-11     Wilkins.    Marvels  of  modern  mechanics.    Dutton.  3.00 

CLASS  NO.  500.    NATURE— SCIENCE 

4-5      *Ballou  (ed.)    Elementary  science  by  grades.    Book  II. 

Appleton.  .72 

4-  7       Burgess.    The  Burgess  flower  book  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

5-  6      *Chambers.    Nature  secrets.    Little.  .75 

6-  7  Cheesman.  Everyday  doings  of  insects.  McBride  and  Co.  2.50 
6-11  Curtis.  A  guide  to  the  trees.  Greenberg.  2.00 
3-6       Daglish.    The  larger  birds.    Morrow.  1.25 

3-  6       Daglish.    The  larger  beasts.    (Vol.  I.)    Morrow.  1.00 

4-  6                          The  smaller  beasts.    (Vol.  II.)    Morrow.  1.00 

6-8      *DuPuy.    Our  animal  friends  and  foes.    Winston.  .80 

6-8     *                   Our  bird  friends  and  foes.    Winston.  .80 

6-8     *                   Our  insect  friends  and  foes.    Winston.  .80 

Edgerton.    The  forest — a  handbook  for  teachers — U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture.    State  Dept.  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.                                                     One  copy  free 
Forest  Service  (compiled).    Common  forest  trees  of  North 
Carolina.    State  Department  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh,  N.  C.  Free 
6-8       Finley.   Wild  animal  pets.    Scribners.  3.00 
6-8       Harris.    Elements  of  conservation.    Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .80 

6-  8       Hawksworth.    A  year  in  the  wonderland  of  birds. 

(sch.  ed.)    Scribner.  1.00 

7-  11                        A  year  in  the  wonderland  of  trees.    Scribner.  1.00 

5-  7  Henderson.  Children  of  the  tide.  Appleton.  1.50 
5-6       Johnson.    Star  people.    Macmillan.  1.50 

5-  7  Kelman — Wood.  The  seashore.  Nelson.  1.25 
3-6       King.    Birds  in  rhyme.    Nelson.  .75 

6-  7     *Lange.    Nature  trails.    Appleton.  1.20 

5-  7     *Maddox  and  Parkins.    Our  trees  and  how  they  serve  us. 

Scribner.  .84 

7-  12     McKready.    A  beginner's  guide  to  the  stars.    Putnam.  1.00 

6-  11     Mellen.    Young  folks'  book  of  fishes.    Dodd.  2.00 

7-  12  .  *Mills.  Story  of  a  thousand-year  pine.  Houghton.  .44 
6          Moseley.    Our  wild  animals,    (sch.  ed.)    Appleton.  1.20 
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4-  7     *Nida  and  Nida.    The  baby  animal  zoo  science  reader. 

Book  3.    Heath.  .88 

5-  7      *   Animal  life.    (sch.  reader,  book  4.)    Heath.  .88 

6-  11     Pack.    Trees  as  good  citizens  (ref.)    American  Tree  Asso.  4.00 

6-7    School  book  of  forestry.    American  Tree  Asso.  1.00 

6-7       Parker  and  Cowles.    The  book  of  plants  (science  reader). 

Houghton.  .88 

4-5       Patch.   First  lessons  in  nature  study,   (sch.  ed.)    Macmillan.  1.12 

4-  7       Payne-Barrow-Schmerber.    Elementary  science  readers. 

First  book  .72;  second  book  .72 

Third  book  and  fourth  book.    Sanborn.    Each  .76 

6-7       Phillips.    Honey  bees  and  fairy  dust.    Macrae.  2.00 

3-  5      *Persing  and  Peeples.    Elementary  science  by  grades. 

Book  II.    Appleton.    .72.    Book  III.    Appleton.  .80 

6-11     Proctor.   The  young  folks'  book  of  the  heavens.    Little.  2.00 

5-  11     Rolfe.    Our  national  parks.    Book  I.    Sanborn.  1.00 

5-  11    Our  national  parks.    Book  II.    Sanborn.  1.12 

4-  5      *Shirling.    Outdoor  adventures.    World.  1.00 

5-  6      *Thomas.    Living  things  around  us.    Lippincott.  .76 

CLASS  NO.  920.    BIOGRAPHY— COLLECTIVE 

6-  8       Bolton.    Famous  men  of  science.    Crowell.  2.00 

6-  8  *Bridges.  Heroes  of  modern  adventure.  Little.  2.00 
6-11  Charnley.  Boys'  life  of  the  Wright  brothers.  Harper.  2.00 
6-9       Farjeon.    Mighty  men  from  Achilles  to  Julius  Caesar. 

Appleton.  1.00 

6-  9     *   Mighty  men  from  Beowulf  to  William  the 

Conqueror.    Appleton.  1.00 

7-  11     Farmer.    The  book  of  famous  rulers.    Crowell.  2.00 

7-11    The  book  of  famous  queens.    Crowell.  2.00 

6-11    *Gaston.    Modern  lives.    Allyn.  1.00 

5-  6     *Gravatt.    Pioneers  of  the  air.    Mentzer.  .80 

6-  7     *Haaren  and  Poland.    Famous  men  of  modern  times. 

American  Book  Co.  .72 

6-8       Large.    Little  stories  of  famous  explorers.    Wilde.  1.50 

5-  7       Lefferts.    Our  country's  leaders.    Lippincott.  1.00 

6-  11  Morgan.  Our  presidents.  Macmillan.  2.00 
5-7     *Nida.    Pilots  and  pathfinders.    Macmillan.  1.20 

5-7     *   Explorers  and  pioneers.    Macmillan.  1.28 

5-8       Rawson.    A  boy's  eye-view  of  the  Arctic.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  11     Raymond.    Story  lives  of  master  writers.    Stokes.  2.50 

6-  7  *Sparks.  Worth  while  Americans.  Ambrose.  1.04 
6-7     *Woodburn  and  Moran.    Finders  and  founders  of  the  new 

world.    Longmans.  .92 

CLASS  NO.  921.    BIOGRAPHY— INDIVIDUAL 

6-  11     Alcott.    Ticknor.    May  Alcott.    Little-Brown.  3.50 

7-  8     *Boone.   White.   Daniel  Boone,   (sch.  ed.)    Allyn.  .80 
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7-11  Boone.  White.  Daniel  Boone.  Doubleday.  1.75 
6-8       Burbank.    Slusser.    Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  his 

plant  school  (sch.  ed.).    Scribner.  .88 

6-8  Byrd.  Green.  Dick  Byrd.  Putnam.  1.75 
6-7       Columbus.    Moores.    Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  for 

boys  and  girls.    Houghton.  .44 

6-  8       Edison.    Hammond.    A  magician  of  science.    Century.  1.75 

7-  8       Francis  of  Assisi.    Williams.    Little  brother  Francis 

of  Assisi.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-7       Joan  of  Arc.    Paine.    The  girl  in  white  armor.    Macmillan.  1.50 

5-  9       Lawrence.  Thomas.  Boy's  life  of  Colonel  Lawrence.  Century.  2.00 

6-  11     Lindbergh.    West.    The  lone  scout  of  the  sky.  Boy 

Scouts  of  America.  1.00 

6-11     Lindbergh.    We.    Putnam.  2.50 

5-11     Pasteur.    Hallock.    Health  heroes — Louis  Pasteur.    Heath.  1.12 

5-  11     Roosevelt.    Theodore  Roosevelt's  diaries  of  boyhood  and 

youth.    Scribner.  2.50 

6-  11  Smith.  Quinn.  Captain  John  Smith.  Stokes.  2.50 
7        *Washington,  Booker  T.    Jackson.    Boy's  life  of  Booker 

T.  Washington.    Macmillan.  .88 
7        *Washington,  Booker  T.    Up  from  slavery.    Burt.  .75 

7-  11     Washington.    Barton.    The  father  of  his  country.    Bobbs.  1.50 

CLASS  NO.  930-973.  HISTORY 

7-11     Adams.    Gateway  to  American  history.    Little-Brown.  3.00 

7-11    Pilgrims,  Indians  and  Patriots.    Little-Brown.  3.00 

5-  7       Barker-Dodd-Webb.    The  story  of  our  nation.  Row-Peterson.  1.28 

6-  7    The  growth  of  a  nation.    Row-Peterson.  1.80 

5-7       Barnard,  Tall,  Gambrill.    How  the  old  world  found 

the  new.    Ginn.  .80 

4-6       Bailey.    Untold  history  stories.    Owen.  .80 

4-  6       Blaisdell.    Boys  and  girls  in  American  history. 

(sch.  ed.)    Little.  .75 

5-  7       Blaisdell  and  Ball.    English  history  story  book. 

(sch.  ed.)    Little.  .80 

5-  7    Log  cabin  days.    (sch.  ed.)    Little.  .75 

4-5     *Bouve.    Tales  of  the  Mayflower  children.    Marshall.  1.08 

6-  7       Coddington  and  Long.    Our  country.    Ginn.  1.08 

6-  8       Coulomb,  McKinley,  White.    What  Europe  gave 

to  America.    Scribner.  1.20 
4-6       Coffman.   The  story  of  America,  the  age  of  discovery.    Owen.  .72 

4-6    The  story  of  America,  the  new  world 

settlement.    Owen.  .72 

7-  11      Chadsey,  Weinberg,  Miller.    America  in  the  making — 

I.  Founding  the  nation.    Heath.  1.28 

II.  Growth  of  the  nation.    Heath.  1.44 
7-11      Carlton  and  Carlton.    The  story  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence.    Scribner.  .72 
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4-7       Dale.    Stories  from  European  history.    Longmans.  .80 

6-11      Dark.    The  book  of  England.    Doran.  2.00 

4-  7       Dickie.    Canadian  history  readers,  Vols.  3-6. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons.    Bk.  3,  .65;  Bk.  4,  .75;  Bk.  5,  .85 

6-7       Griffis.    Belgium,  the  land  of  art.    Houghton.  2.25 

6-  7       Hall.    Buried  cities.    Macmillan.  2.00 

7-  11     Hart.    In  our  times.    Macmillan.  1.40 

5-  8       Hillyer.    A  child's  history  of  the  world.    Century.  3.50 

6-  11      Holland.    Historic  ships.    Macrae  Smith  and  Co.  4.00 

7-  9  Lamprey.  Days  of  the  builders.  Stokes.  2.50 
4-7                          Days  of  the  discoverers.    Stokes.  2.50 

6-  7      *Mace  and  Tanner.    Old  Europe  and  young  America.    Rand.  1.35 

7-  8  *Mace  and  Petrie.  Elementary  history.  Rand.  1.20 
7-11  Marshall.  The  story  of  human  progress.  Macmillan.  1.48 
6-7       McGuire  and  Phillips.    Adventuring  in  young  America. 

Macmillan.  1.00 

6-7                          Building  our  country.    Macmillan.  1.20 

4-7       Meriweather.    The  play  book  of  Columbus.    Harper.  2.00 

4-6      *Mulliken.    Boys  and  girls  of  colonial  times.    Ginn.  .76 

4-  6      *Nida.    Following  Columbus.    Macmillan.  .96 

5-  7                          Following  the  frontier.    Macmillan.  .96 

6-  S  O'Neill.  The  story  history  of  England.  Nelson.  2.50 
5-7       Perkins.    The  American  twins  of  the  revolution. 

(sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  .88 

5-6      *                   Colonial  twins.    Houghton.  .88 

5-  7      *Perkins.    Pioneer  twins.    Houghton.  1.75 

6-  7     *Power  and  Power.    Boys  and  girls  of  history.    Macmillan.  2.50 

5-  7       Ross.    Old  Glory.    (The  story  of  our  country's  flag.) 

Piatt  and  Munk.  1.00 

6-  7       Tappan.    Story  of  our  constitution.    Lothrop.  1.50 

6-  11     Thurston.    Origin  and  evolution  of  the  United  States  flag. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  .25 

7-  11  Tryon  and  Lingley.  The  American  people  and  nation.  Ginn.  1.72 
7-11     Van  Loon.    Story  of  mankind  (sch.  ed.).    Macmillan.  2.20 

6-  8      *Vollintine.    The  making  of  America.    Ginn.  .96 

7-  11     Weaver.    The  book  of  Canada  for  young  people. 

Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

CLASS  NO.  970.    INDIAN  LIFE 

3-  5  *Browne.  Indian  nights.  Noble.  .85 
6-7     *Connelly.    Indian  myths.    Rand.  .95 

4-  6  *Coolidge.  Little  Ugly  Face.  Macmillan.  .80 
3-5  *Dearborn.  How  the  Indians  lived.  Ginn.  .76 
6-7  Grinnell.  When  Buffalo  ran.  Yale.  2.00 
6-7  *Linderman.  Kootenai  why  stories.  Scribner.  2.00 
6-11  *Logie.  Canadian  wonder  tales.  Row.  .68 
6-7     *Lyback.    Indian  legends.    Lyons.  .96 
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6-7      *Mitchell.    The  Indians  and  the  Oki.    Row.  .80 

5-  7       Moon.    Runaway  papoose.    Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

6-  7     *Moran.    Kwahu,  the  Hopi  Indian  boy.    American  Book  Co.  .74 

5-  6  *Newell.  Indian  stories.  Silver.  .88 
4-5      *Payne  and  Driggs.    Red  Feather's  homecoming.    Lyons.  .80 

6-  11  Salomon.  The  book  of  Indian  crafts  and  Indian  lore.  Harper.  3.50 
6-7     *Seymour.    The  Indians  today.    Sanborn.  .84 

4-  5  Schultz.  Sinopah,  the  Indian  boy.  (sch.  ed.)  Houghton.  .90 
2-4       Sterne.    White  Swallow.    Duffield.  2.00 

6-  7     *Vestal.    Happy  hunting  ground.    Lyons.  .96 

5-  7       Wilson.    Waheenee.    Webb.  1.00 

CLASS  NO.  320.    GOVERNMENT— CITIZENSHIP 

6-  8       Abbott.    Story  of  our  navy  for  young  Americans. 

(2  vols.)    Dodd.    Set  2.50 
4-6     *Carpenter.    Ourselves  and  our  city.   (Journey  club 

travels.)    American  Book  Co.  .80 

7-  8       Crump.   The  boys'  book  of  the  United  States  mail.    Dodd.  2.00 

4-  6     *Curtis.    Why  we  celebrate  our  holidays.    Lyons.  .80 

2-  3     *Dearborn.    The  road  to  citizenship.    Ginn.  .68 

5-  7     *Hepner.    Junior  citizens  in  action.    Houghton.  .92 

7-  8       Johnson.    We  and  our  work.    American  Viewpoint  Society.  2.07 

6-  8  Patri.  The  spirit  of  America.  American  Viewpoint  Society.  1.20 
5-8     *Smith.    Playing  to  win.    Mentzer.  .64 

7-  11      Stewart  and  Hanna.    Adventures  in  citizenship.    Ginn.  1.20 

CLASS  NO.  612.  HEALTH 

3-  5  Andress  and  Andress.  A  journey  to  healthland.  Ginn.  .72 
2-3     *Andress  and  Bragg.    Sunshine  school.    Ginn.  .72 

4-  6       Andress  and  Evans.   Boys  and  girls  of  Wake-up-Town.    Ginn.  .76 

5-  8       Andress  and  Evans.    Health  and  success.  Book  I.  Ginn.  .76 

Andress  and  Evans.    Health  and  good  citizenship. 

Book  II.    Ginn.  .96 

4-  5       Bigelow  and  Broadhurst.    Health  for  every  day.    Silver.  .72 

6-  8       Bigelow  and  Broadhurst.    Health  in  home  and 

neighborhood.    Silver.  .84 

5-  6       Burkard,  Chambers,  and  Maroney.    Health  habits  by 

practice.    Book  I.    Lyons  &  Carnahan.  .96 

7-  8       Burkard,  Chambers,  and  Maroney.    Health  habits — physiology 

and  hygiene.  Book  II.  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  1.00 

4-5  *Griffith.  Just  ten  minutes.  Smith  Hammond.  .64 
4-5       Payne.    We  and  our  health.    Book  I.  American 

Viewpoint  Society.  .80 

6-  8       Payne.    We  and  our  health.    Book  II.  American 

Viewpoint  Society.  1.00 
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3-  4       Turner  and  Hallock.    The  voyage  of  growing  up.  (Maiden 

health  series.)    D.  C.  Heath.  .76 
6-8      *Turner  and  Collins.    Community  health.    (Maiden  health 

series).    Heath.  .96 

CLASS  NO.  630.    GARDENS.       CLASS  NO.  640.    HOME  ECONOMICS. 

4-  7  Wodell.  Beginning  to  garden.  Macmillan.  2.00 
4-7       Judson.    Child  life  cook  book.    Rand.  1.00 

CLASS  NO.  700.    FINE  ARTS— ART 

Ref.     Abbott.    The  great  painters.    Harcourt.  2.00 

4-7       Bacon.    Pictures  every  child  should  know.    Grossett.  1.00 

4-7       Bryant.  The  children's  book  of  celebrated  sculpture.  Century.  2.50 

4-7       Bryant.  The  children's  book  of  celebrated  pictures.    Century.  2.50 

Ref.     Caffin.    How  to  study  pictures.    Century.  2.00 

6-11     Conway.    Children's  book  of  art.    Macmillan.  2.50 

Ref.  Gardner.  Art  through  the  ages.  Harcourt.  2.00 
2-7      *Lester.    Great  pictures  and  their  stories.   (8  vols., 

grades  1  to  8.)    Mentzer.  Each  .72 

6-11     McClelland.    Thy  young  decorators.    Harper.  2.50 

4-  8       Whitcomb.    Young  people's  story  of  art.    Dodd.  3.50 

CLASS  NO.  700.    FINE  ARTS— MUSIC 

8-11     Bauer.    How  music  grew  (ref.)    Putnam.  4.50 

6-  8       Brewer.    Story  lives  of  master  musicians.    Stokes.  2.50 

5-  7       Cross.    Music  stories  for  girls  and  boys.    Ginn.  .80 

4-  6       Kinscella.    Music  appreciation  readers.    Book  III.  .80 

5-  7    Music  appreciation  readers.    Book  IV.  .85 

5-7       La  Parade.    Alice  in  Orchestralia.    Doubleday.  1.00 

5-8       Scholes.    Complete  book  of  the  great  musicians.    Oxford.  4.25 

5-11     Walter.    Christmas  carols.    Macmillan.  2.00 

4-  8       Whitcomb.    Young  people's  story  of  music.    Dodd.  3.50 

CLASS  NO.  793.  PLAYS 

7-  8       Darlington.    Telenka,  the  wise,  and  other  folk  tales  in 

dramatic  form.    Woman's  Press.  2.00 

7-11    *Field.    The  cross-stitch  heart,  and  other  plays.    Scribner.  1.25 

7-8      *Finney.    Plays  old  and  new.    Allyn.  1.00 

5-  8  Hague.  Dramatic  moments  in  American  history.  Univ.  Pub.  1.16 
7-11  Jagendorf.  One-act  plays  for  young  folks.  Brentano.  2.00 
5-7  Lutkenhaus.  New  plays  for  school  children.  Century.  1.75 
5-7  *Meigs.  The  steadfast  princess.  Macmillan.  .75 
4-6      *Morse.    Goldtree  and  silvertree;  fairy  plays  to  read 

and  act.    Macmillan.  .84 
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7-11  Moses.  Another  treasury  of  plays  for  children.  Little.  3.00 
6-9     *Price.    Short  plays  from  American  history  and  literature 

(for  classroom  use).    French  (Book  I,  1.25),  Book  2  1.75 

5-  7       Reighard.    Plays  for  people  and  puppets.    Dutton.  2.50 

6-  7     *Stitt  and  Goldberg.    Let's  act.    Silver.  .96 

7-  11      Taylor  and  Greene.    The  shady  hill  play  book.    Macmillan.  2.25 

3-  5       Walters.    Puppet  shows.    Dodd.  2.00 

4-  7  *Wells.  Jolly  plays  for  holidays.  Baker.  .75 
4-6     *Whitney.    Some  little  plays  and  how  to  act  them.    Beckley.  .90 

CLASS  NO.  790.    AMUSEMENTS  AND  GAMES 

4-  6       Adams.    Cork  ships  and  how  to  make  them.    Dutton.  1.25 

5-  8  Adams.  When  mother  lets  us  model.  Dodd.  1.00 
3-5       Bailey.    Sixty  games  and  pastimes.    Albert  Whitman.  1.00 

5-  7       Beard.    The  complete  play  craft  book.    Stokes.  2.50 

6-  11     Chalmers.    The  boy  scout  and  his  law.    Macmillan.  1.25 

7-  11  Collett.  Golf  for  young  players.  Little.  1.50 
6-11     Collins.    Boys'  book  of  amusements.    Appleton.  2.00 

Elliott  and  Forbush.    Games  for  every  day  (teachers' 

use).    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  7       Fisher.    What  shall  we  do  now.    Stokes.  2.50 

6-  11  Forbush  and  Allen.  Book  of  games.  Winston.  2.00 
7          Hall.    Handicraft  for  handy  boys.    Lothrop.  2.50 

5-  7       Hughes.    Hand  work  for  boys.    Bruce.  1.50 

6-  11     Jessup.    The  boys'  book  of  canoeing.    Dutton.  2.00 
3-5       Keyes.    When  mother  lets  us  play.    Dodd.  1.00 
1-7       Marsh.    Singing,  games  and  drills,  for  rural  schools,  play- 
ground workers  and  teachers  (for  teachers).    Barnes.  2.00 

3-4       Perry.    When  mother  lets  us  act.    Dodd.  1.00 

3-  5  Plimpton.  Your  workshop.  Macmillan.  1.50 
6          Snow.    A  hundred  things  a  girl  can  make.    Lippincott.  2.50 

4-  6  Rich.  When  mother  lets  us  make  toys.  Dodd.  1.00 
1-7       Ross.  Graded  games  for  rural  schools  (for  teachers).  Barnes.  .80 

6-  7       Verrill.    The  boy  collector's  handbook.    McBride.  2.00 

5-  7       Worst.    Coping  saw  work.    Bruce.  2.40 

4-  6       Wheeler.    Playing  with  clay.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  7       Wright.    Toys  every  child  can  make.    Bruce.  1.60 

STORIES 

7-  8       Adams.    Toto  and  the  gift.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  8  Amicis  De.  The  heart  of  a  boy.  Rand.  .80 
5-7  Ashmun.  School  keeps  today.  Macmillan.  1.75 
4  Bailey.  When  grandfather  was  a  boy.  Ginn.  .72 
4-6       Baker.    The  dog,  the  brownie,  and  the  bramble  patch. 

Duffield.  2.00 

7-  11      Boyd.    Drums.    Scribners.  2.50 
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4-6       Brann.    Nanette  of  the  wooden  shoes.    Macmillan.  2.00 

4-  6       Brown.    The  lonesomest  doll  (il.  by  Rackham).    Houghton.  1.75 

5-  7       Burnett.    Secret  garden.    Stokes,  2.50.    Grossett.  .75 

6-  11  Cannon.  The  pueblo  boy.  Houghton.  2.00 
4-6       Capuana.    Nimble-legs.    Longmans.  1.50 

6-  7       Carter.    Three  points  of  honor.    Little-Brown.  2.00 

7-  11  *Case.  Tom  of  Peace  Valley.  Lippincott.  1.75 
6-7  Cheyney.  Scott  Burton  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Appleton.  1.75 
4-6  Coatsworth.  The  cat  and  the  captain.  Macmillan.  1.00 
4-5  Cobb.  Clematis.  Arlo.  .60 
4-5  *Cobb.  Dan's  boy.  Arlo.  .60 
4-6       Condon.    The  understanding  prince.    Little-Brown.  .85 

6-  11  *Cooper.    The  pathfinder.    Allyn.  1.00 

4-  6       Craik.    The  little  lame  prince.    (Dunlap  ed.)    Rand  McNally.  1.50 

5-  6  *Dagliesh.    West  Indian  play  days.    Rand.  .80 

7-  9  Daniel.  The  gauntlet  of  Gunmore.  Macmillan.  1.75 
5-7       Darby.    Skip-come-a  Lou.    Stokes.  1.75 

5-  7       Defoe.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (Golden  books  for  children.)  McKay.  1.20 

6-  7  *Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Winston.  .88 

6-  7  *Dodge.    Hans  Brinker.    (popular  classics.)    Winston.  .88 

4-  6       Dombrowski.    Abdallah  and  the  donkey.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  8       Douglas.    Three  boy  scouts  in  Africa.    Putnam.  1.75 

7-  11  Doyle.  The  white  company.  Harper.  2.50 
5-7       Erskine.    After  school:  a  story  of  patriotism.    Appleton.  1.00 

4-  5       Fairstar.    Memoirs  of  a  London  doll.    Macmillan.  1.00 

5-  8  Field.  Eliza  and  the  elves.  Macmillan.  1.50 
3-5       Field.    Little  Dog  Toby.    Macmillan.  1.00 

3-  4       Field.    Polly  Patchwork.    Doubleday.  .75 

6-  8       Fitinghoff.    Children  of  the  moor.    Houghton.  2.00 

4-  6       Folger.    Rusty  Pete  of  the  Lazy  Ab.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-  8  Forbes.  Mary  and  Marcia,  partners.  Macmillan.  1.50 
4-6       Freeman.    Green  door.    Dodd-Mead.  1.25 

3-  5       Fyleman.    Forty  good  morning  tales.    Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

7-  8  *Garland.    Boy  life  on  the  prairie.    Allyn.  1.00 

4-  6  Grishina.  Sparrow  House.  Stokes.  2.00 
6-11     Hale.    The  man  without  a  country,   (il.  by  Milo  Winter.) 

Whitman.  1.00 

6-  9       Harper.    Siberian  gold.    Doubleday.  2.00 

5-  6       Harper  and  Hamilton.    Far  away  hills.    Macmillan.  .96 

4-  5                           Winding  roads.    Macmillan.  .88 

7-  11  *Hawes.    The  dark  frigate.    Little.  2.00 

6-  8       Hudson.    Far  away  and  long  ago.    Dutton.  1.10 

5-  7                          Little  boy  lost.    Knopf.  1.25 

4-  5       Hurlbutt.    Little  Heiskell.    Dutton.  2.00 

5-  8       Hyer.    Hurricane  harbor.    Marshall  Jones.  1.75 

7-  11  Jewett.  Betty  Leicester.  Houghton.  2.50 
3-5       Justus.    Peter  Pocket.    Doubleday.  1.50 
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6-11  Kelly.    Trumpets  of  Krakow.    Macmillan.  2.50 

5-7  Kilmer.    A  buttonwood  summer.    Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 

5-  7  Lamprey.    Masters  of  the  guild.    Stokes.  2.50 

6-  11                        The  treasure  valley.    Morrow.  2.50 

5-7  Lansing.    Magic  gold.    Little-Brown.  2.00 

4-6  Leetch.    Annetje  and  her  family.    Lothrop.  1.25 

3-  5  Lindsay.    Silverfoot.    Lothrop.  1.50 

4-  6  Lofting.    Voyages  of  Dr.  Dolittle.    Stokes.  2.50 

5-  7                          Dr.  Dolittle's  garden.    Stokes.  2.50 

5-7  Malkus.    Dragon  fly  of  Zuni.    Harcourt.  2.50 

7-  11  Marryat.    Masterman  Ready,   (il.  by  John  Rae.)    Harper.  1.75 

5-  7  Meigs.    As  the  crow  flies.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-  7                          Rain  on  the  roof.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-8                          The  trade  wind.    Little-Brown.  2.00 

4-  6                          The  wonderful  locomotive.    Macmillan.  2.00 

5-  7  Miller.  Children  of  the  mountain  eagle.  Doubleday.  2.00 
3-5  Milne.  The  house  at  Pooh  corner.  Dutton.  2.00 
3-5                          Winnie-the-pooh.    Dutton.  2.00 

6-  7  Moon.  Chi  Wee.  Doubleday.  2.00 
5-7  Morley.    I  know  a  secret.    Doubleday.  2.00 

7-  11  Newberry.  Forward  ho!  Stokes.  2.00 
5-7  Nusbaum.  Deric  with  the  Indians.  Putnam.  1.75 
7-8  Paine.    First  down,  Kentucky.    Grossett.  .75 

3-  5  Phillips.  Popover  family.  Houghton.  1.75 
5-7  Pyle.  Book  of  pirates,  (popular  ed.)  Harper.  2.50 
5-6  Robinson.    Sarah's  Dakin.    Dutton.  2.00 

5-  7  Seaman.    Jacqueline,  the  carrier  pigeon.    Macmillan.  1.50 

4-  6  Sherwood.    The  merry  pilgrimage.    Macmillan.  1.00 

6-  8  Skinner.  The  white  leader.  Macmillan.  1.75 
6-8  Slaughter.    Shakespeare  and  the  heart  of  a  child.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  6  Smith.    Jolly  good  times.    Little-Brown.  2.00 

5-  11  Snedeker.    Beckoning  road.    Doubleday.  2.00 

6-  8                          Downright  Dencey.    Doubleday.  2.00 

5-7  *Spyri.    Heidi.    Winston.  .88 

4-  6                           Heidi.    Rand.  1.00 

5-  6  *                   Jorli — the  story  of  a  Swiss  boy.    Sanborn.  .52 

4-5                           Peppino.    Lippincott.  .75 

4-6  Stein.    Children's  stories.    Page.  1.65 

7-  11  *Stevenson.  Kidnapped.  Winston.  .88 
7-11  *                   Treasure  Island.    Winston.  .88 

4-  5  *Suhrie-Gee.  Story-friends.  World.  .76 
6  *Swift.    Gulliver's  travels.    Ginn.  .76 

6-  8  Twain.  Roughing  it.  Harper.  1.00 
6-8  Wadsworth.    Paul  Bunyan  and  his  great  blue  ox.    Doran.  2.00 

5-  7  Wells.  An  American  farm.  Doubleday-Doran.  2.00 
4-6  White.  Joan  Morse.  Houghton.  1.65 
4-5  White.    Peggy  in  her  blue  frock.    Houghton.  1.65 
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7-8       White.    Snake  gold.    Macmillan.  1.75 

5-  7       Whitney.    Tod  of  the  fens.    Macmillan.  2.25 

6-  7  *Wilson.  White  Indian  boy.  World.  1.20 
5-7       Wyss.    Swiss  family  Robinson.    (Washington  Square 

classics.)    Macrae.  1.00 

5-7       Zwilgmeyer.    Inger  Johanne's  lively  doings.    Lothrop.  1.75 

5-8       Van  Buren.    Christmas  in  storyland.    Century.  2.00 

4-5       Youmans.    Skitter  cat.    Bobbs-Merrill.  1.50 


SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  MAGAZINES 

The  following  magazines  are  suggested  for  use  in  standard  elementary 
schools.  Those  recommended  for  first  purchase  are  starred.  All  magazines 
are  monthly  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
I.  For  Youngest  Readers: 

1.  *Child  Life.    Rand  McNally  Co.    536  S.  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  111.  $3.00 

2.  *John  Martin's  Book.    John  Martin's  Book  House.    33  49th 

St.,  New  York  City.  4.00 

II.  For  Older  Children: 

1.  *Saint  Nicholas.    Century  Co.    355  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  City.  4.00 

2.  *  Youth's  Companion  (weekly).    Perry  Masson  Co. 

8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2.00 

3.  *The  American  Boy.    Sprague  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  2.00 

4.  *National  Geographic.    National  Geographic  Society, 

Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  3.50 

5.  *Popular  Mechanics.    Popular  Mechanics  Publishing  Co. 

200  E.  Ontario,  Chicago,  111.  2.50 

6.  Radio  News.    Experimenter  Publishing  Co.    53  Park 

Place,  New  York  City.  2.50 

7.  Scientific  American.    Scientific  American  Publishing  Co. 

24-25  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  4.00 

8.  *The  Nature  Magazine.    American  Nature  Association. 

1214  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  3.00 

9.  Bird  Lore  (bi-monthly).    Harrisburg,  Pa.  1.50 

10.  Boys'  Life.    The  Boy  Scout  Magazines.    2  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City.  2.00 

11.  The  American  Girl.    Girl  Scouts,  Inc.    670  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York  City.  1.50 

12.  The  Mentor.    Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  4.00 

13.  Music  and  Youth  (for  grades  6-10).    Evans  Bros. 

16  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2.00 

III.  For  Current  News: 

World  News  (weekly).    Franklin  Square  Agency,  New  York.  1.25 

Current  Events  (weekly).  Franklin  Square  Agency,  New  York.  .75 
Compton's  Pictured  Newspaper.    F.  E.  Compton  and  Co. 

1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  .50 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Statistics,  has  listed  the  current  reports  of  activity  programs,  special  pro- 
jects and  research  studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  school  officials  the  total  number  of  these  reports  has  within  two 
years  gone  beyond  500. 

For  the  school  year  1927-28  the  list  consisted  of  136  projects.  This  was 
mimeographed  and  given  limited  circulation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  380  additional  projects  reported  for  the  year  1928-29,  it  is  thought 
best  to  print  a  resume  of  these  additional  activities. 

The  fine  cooperation  of  the  administrative  officers  and  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  together  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  has 
been  very  gratifying.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  movement  indicates  that 
the  schools  of  the  State  are  being  studied  more  intensively  than  ever  before. 
The  mere  listing  of  the  studies  appear  to  have  produced  a  most  desirable 
effect.  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  will  give  further  stimulation  to  studies  of 
this  type  from  which  will  finally  be  developed  a  spirit  of  research  and 
investigation  of  sufficient  momentum  to  cause  needed  reform  to  come  from 
within  rather  than  from  without. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  still  wider  list,  including  all  parts  of  the  State,  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  next  report.  Dr.  Noble  will  be  glad  to  render  such 
assistance  as  time  will  permit  to  any  one  desiring  to  enter  upon  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind.  Any  person  who  has  a  particularly  interesting  piece 
of  work  to  start  is  invited  to  visit  or  write  him. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


August  12,  1929. 


CURRENT  REPORTS  ON  ACTIVITY  PROGRAMS, 
PROJECTS,  RESEARCH  STUDIES,  ETC., 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

VOLUME  II 

(Reports  for  the  School  Year  1928-1929) 


FOREWORD 

In  1927-1928  Volume  I  of  this  Report  was  released.  Volume  II  limits 
itself  to  studies  conducted  during  the  school  year  1928-1929. 

To  those  who  would  "learn  by  experience"  this  Report  represents  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  a  great  number  of  educational  studies  which 
have  been  conducted  in  North  Carolina  and  to  find  out  who  conducted  these 
studies  and  where  they  were  conducted.  The  readers  of  this  Report  are 
urged  herewith  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  exchanging  ex- 
periences— by  writing  and  visiting — with  those  persons  who  have  conducted 
studies  which  deal  with  some  professional  problem  in  which  the  reader  is 
particularly  interested. 

The  general  outline  of  this  Report,  by  source  groups,  is  as  follows: 

Study  No.  Page 

137-288— Reports  from  County  School  Systems   3-19 

289-379— Reports  from  Special  Charter  Districts   20-29 

380-447— Reports  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,-  30-34 

448-462 — Reports  from  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association   35-36 

463-506— Reports  from  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (White)   37-41 

507-521 — Reports  from  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (Negro)   42-44 


A 

REPORTS  FROM  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
Buncombe 

137.  Investigations  in  Teaching.  By:  S.  O.  Wilde,  Principal,  Emma 
School,  Rt.  4,  Asheville,  N.  C;  C.  C.  Marr,  Principal,  Sand  Hill  School, 
West  Asheville,  N.  C;  C.  F.  Jervis,  Principal,  Woodfin  School,  Rt.  1,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C;  F.  A.  Penland,  Principal,  Oakley  School,  Biltmore,  N.  C; 
Thomas  Roberson,  Principal,  French  Broad  School,  Alexander,  N.  C;  Ed- 
ward Warrick,  Principal,  Candler  School,  Candler,  N.  C;  Miss  Mary  Black- 
stock,  Grammar  Grade  Supervisor,  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Morriss,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Aim:  (1)  To  set  up 
some  of  the  supervisory  objectives  which  principals  may  reasonably  at- 
tempt to  attain  in  the  time  at  their  disposal;  (2)  To  determine  those  ac- 
tivities which  may  well  be  delegated  to  someone  else  in  order  to  gain  more 
time  for  supervisory  activities.  Schools  Involved:  Buncombe  County 
Schools.    Results:    (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

138.  Our  Tour  Through  South  America.  By:  Mrs.  John  H.  Stevens, 
seventh  grade  teacher.  Aim:  Ability  of  pupils  to  know  and  to  appreciate 
South  America  and  its  people.  Schools  Involved:  Woodfin  School,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

139.  Some  Attainable  Objectives  in  Six  Supervisory  Activities  in  the 
Elementary  Grades  by  Principals  of  Eleven  Grade  Schools.  By:  C.  F.  Jer- 
vis, Woodfin  School,  Rt.  1,  Asheville,  N.  C;  E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa, 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C;  Edward  Warrick,  Candler  High  School,  Candler, 
N.  C;  Claude  Marr,  Sand  Hill  School,  West  Asheville,  N.  C;  O.  S.  Dillard, 
Leicester  School,  Asheville,  N.  C;  T.  C.  Roberson,  French  Broad  School, 
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Alexander,  N.  C;  S.  0.  Wilde,  Emma  School,  Rt.  4,  Asheville,  N.  C;  F.  A. 
Penland,  Oakley  School,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  set  up  some  attainable 
objectives  in  the  supervisory  activities  of  principals  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Schools  Involved:  Buncombe  County  Schools.  Results:  A  clearer 
understanding  by  the  principals  of  the  teachers'  needs  and  wishes  and  in- 
creased ability  to  give  the  teachers  definite  and  practical  assistance  in  their 
problems;  more  time  given  to  supervision. 

140.  A  Thrift  Project.  By:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Williams,  primary  teacher,  Fair- 
view,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  provide  life  experiences  in  number  and  thrift  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  first  grade  children.  Schools  Involved:  Fairview  High 
School,  Fairview,  N.  C.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Cabarrus 

141.  Indian  Project.  By:  Miss  Elizabeth  Todd,  first  grade  teacher, 
Harrisburg,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  give  children  means  of  expression  through  ac- 
tivity. Schools  Involved:  Union  Schools,  Harrisburg,  N.  C.  Results: 
Studied  life  of  Indians,  built  wigwams,  made  weapons,  Indian  suits,  learned 
Indian  dance,  drew  Indian  pictures,  etc. 

142.  Study  of  Transportation.  By:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Foil,  sixth  grade 
teacher,  M,t.  Pleasant,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  show  evolution  of  travel.  Schools 
Involved:  Mt.  Pleasant  Union  School.  Results:  Collected  material  for  ref- 
erences, pictures,  books,  etc.  Made  models  of  viking  boats,  Columbus 
boats. 

Carteret 

143.  Activity  Work  in  North  Carolina  Rural  Schools.  By:  Margaret 
Gustin,  Supervisor  of  Carteret  County  Schools;  Margaret  Hayes,  Super- 
visor of  Craven  County  Schools.  Aim:  To  map  out  program  of  activity 
work  for  rural  schools.  Schools  Involved:  Carteret  County  Schools  and 
Craven  County  Schools.    Results:  Program  achieved. 

144.  Character  Education.  By:  Margaret  Gustin,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor, Beaufort,  N.  C.  Aim:  Improvement  of  character.  Schools  Involved: 
Carteret  County  Schools.  Results:  County  honor  school  system  has  caused 
many  improvements  and  many  schools  are  kept  in  better  condition. 

145.  Free  Activity  Work.  By:  Ruthe  Tyler,  first  grade  teacher;  Annie 
Wilcox,  first  grade  teacher.  Aim:  Give  the  child  a  better  opportunity  for 
self-expression  and  fuller  development.  Schools  Involved:  Newport  Con- 
solidated Schools,  Newport,  N.  C.  Results:  (No  description  of  results 
furnished.) 

Chowan 

146.  Mortality  of  Two-Teacher  Schools.  By:  Miss  Nancy  Devers,  State 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Aim:  To  study  retardation.  Schools 
Involved:  All  rural  white  elementary  schools.    Results:  One  test  given. 

147.  Standard  Tests  in  Second  and  Third  Grades.  By:  Mrs.  Fannie 
Yates,  primary  teacher.  Aim:  Ability  in  spelling  changed  very  much.  To 
find  speed  of  reading  and  power  of  thought.  Schools  Involved:  Yeopim 
School,  R.  F.  D.,  Edenton,  N.  C.  Results:  All  primaries  moved  up  between 
first  and  second  tests,  1  to  2  grades  in  ability. 

148.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests.  By:  Annie  Laurie  Gorley,  Principal, 
Yeopim  School.  Aim:  Difference  in  ability  of  grades,  considering  age,  time, 
and  class  record.  Schools  Involved:  Yeopim  School,  R.  F.  D.,  Edenton, 
N.  C.  Results:  That  a  fifth  and  sixth  grade  could  easily  be  united  to  cover 
same  ground.  That  15  difference  on  different  boys  between  forms  A  and  B, 
results  graphed. 

149.  Study  of  Attendance.  By:  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Division  of  At- 
tendance, State  Department.  Aim:  Causes  of  irregular  attendance  and  how 
to  avoid  them.  Schools  Involved:  All  rural  white  schools  in  Chowan 
County.    Results:  Plans  presented  to  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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Columbus 

150.  Historical  Legends  About  Columbus  County.  By:  Estelle  Mason, 
teacher,  Teacher  Training  Class,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools 
Involved:  Whiteville,  N.  C.  Results:  Collection  of  tales  about  the  naming 
of  certain  places,  stories  about  localities,  etc.,  resulted  in  a  book  (mimeo- 
graphed) of  such  tales.   (Some  material  not  authentic.) 

151.  Strawberries.  By:  Estelle  Mason,  teacher,  Teacher  Training  Class, 
Whiteville,  N.  C.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved:  Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Results:  A  unit  of  work  centering  about  the  origin,  culture,  and  marketing 
of  strawberries.    The  big  trucking  crop  of  Columbus  County. 

Craven 

152.  Activity  Work  in  North  Carolina  Rural  Schools.  By:  Margaret 
Gustin,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Carteret  County;  Margaret  Hayes,  Rural 
School  Supervisor,  Craven  County.  Aim:  To  map  out  program  of  activity 
work  for  rural  schools.  Schools  Involved:  Carteret  County  and  Craven 
County  schools.    Results:  Program  achieved. 

153.  An  Activity  Program  in  North  Carolina  Rural  Schools.  By:  Mar- 
garet Hayes,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Craven  County;  Margaret  Gustin, 
Rural  School  Supervisor,  Carteret  County.  Aim:  To  organize  work  for 
teachers  doing  this  work.  Schools  Involved:  Dover,  Brinson  Memorial,  and 
Croatan  Schools  in  Craven  County  and  Newport  School  in  Carteret  County. 
Results:  Bulletin. 

154.  Study  of  Problem  Cases  in  Craven  County.  By:  Margaret  Hayes, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  Craven  County;  R.  S.  Proctor,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Craven  County.  Aim:  To  overcome  difficulties  of  children  who 
are  not  learning  satisfactorily.  Schools  Involved:  All  consolidated  schools 
in  Craven  County.    Results:  Data  all  complete. 

155.  Study  of  Problem  Cases  in  Craven  County.  By:  Margaret  Hayes, 
Rural  School  Supervisor,  Craven  County.  Aim:  To  help  this  group  of 
pupils.  Schools  Involved:  All  large  schools  in  Craven  County.  Results: 
All  finished  but  checking  on  results  and  writing  up. 

156.  System  of  Athletics  for  Craven  County  Schools.  By:  Proposed  by 
Donerson — Hawkins  Post  No.  34,  American  Legion  and  adopted  by  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Health  Department.  Aim:  See  title. 
Schools  Involved:  Craven  County  Schools.  Results:  (No  description  of  re- 
sults furnished.) 

Currituck 

157.  Citizenship.  By:  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Steele,  Principal.  Aim:  To 
form  good  habits  (valuable  in  any  member  of  community).  Schools  In- 
volved: Knotts  Island  Schools,  Knotts  Island,  N.  C.  Results:  Great  im- 
provement in  industry,  responsibility,  courtesy,  type  of  school  lunch,  etc. 

158.  A  Community  Program  in  Agriculture.  Also  Projects  in  Agri- 
culture for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.  By:  Emory  Smith,  Teacher  of  Agri- 
culture, and  T.  B.  Elliott,  Teacher  of  Agriculture.  Aim:  To  improve  farm 
procedure  and  enrich  lives  of  farmers.  Schools  Involved:  Poplar  Branch 
and  Moyock  Secondary  Schools.  Results:  (No  description  of  results  fur- 
nished.) 

159.  Health  Project.  By:  Idell  Buchan,  County  School  Nurse.  Aim: 
To  improve  health  of  school  children.  Schools  Involved:  Consolidated 
schools  in  Currituck  County.  Results:  (No  description  of  results  fur- 
nished.) 

160.  Home-Making.  By:  Martha  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Aim:  To  learn  standards  of  providing  food,  shelter,  clothing. 
Schools  Involved:  Consolidated  schools  of  Currituck  County.  Results: 
Consciousness  of  higher  standards  created  by  pupil  participation  in  meal- 
planning,  cooking  and  sewing,  by  making  doll's  garments,  care  of 
kitchens,  etc. 
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Davidson 

161.  Art  Exhibit  and  Picture  Recognition  Contest.  By:  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Harward,  Grammar  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  interest  in  worth- 
while pictures.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary.  Results:  Art  appreciation, 
language,  written  and  oral,  spelling,  reading  from  various  sources. 

Davie 

162.  "Made  in  Carolina."  By:  Miss  Sallie  Hunter,  Sixth  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  industries  of  North  Carolina.  Schools  Involved:  Mocksville 
Graded  Schools,  Mocksville,  N.  C.  Results:  Interest  aroused  and  much  in- 
formation gained  on  industries  and  geography  of  North  Carolina. 

Durham 

163.  Activity  Program  of  First  Grade,  1928-1929.  By:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cox, 
Jr.,  First  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  enlarge  children's  experience — subject 
matter  an  outgrowth  of  their  activities.  Schools  Involved:  Holt  School, 
Rt.  2,  Durham,  N.  C.  Results:  A  year's  program  completed — based  upon 
such  interests  as,  a  play  house,  farm,  pets,  holidays,  dramatization,  city 
life,  school,  garden,  chapel  program. 

164.  Civics — City  Life  as  Related  to  Rural  Life.  By:  Miss  Dora  Shaw, 
Second  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  show  relation  of  city  to  country  life. 
Schools  Involved:  Holt  School,  Rt.  2,  Durham,  N.  C.  Results:  Have  worked 
out  City  of  Durham  and  various  civic  departments,  post  office,  stores, 
churches,  etc. 

165.  Farm  Project.  By:  Mrs.  O.  F.  Ross,  First  grade  teacher,  Brag- 
town,  N.  C.  Aim:  Center  curriculum  of  first  grade  around  it.  Schools 
Involved:  Elementary  Schools.  Results:  (No  description  of  results  fur- 
nished.) 

Edgecombe 

166.  Retardation,  Repeating.  By:  All  rural  elementary  white  teachers. 
Aim:  To  discover  status  of  rural  schools  as  regards,  retardation,  repeating 
and  causes.  Schools  Involved:  All  white  elementary  schools  in  Edgecombe 
County.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

167.  Retardation  Study  of  Rural  Elementary  Pupils  of  Edgecombe 
County.  By:  Helen  Dunlap,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  decrease 
overageness  and  retardation  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  Edgecombe 
County.  Schools  Involved:  Edgecombe  County  Schools.  Results:  Infor- 
mation secured  as  to  retardation  and  its  causes  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  of  Edgecombe  County. 

Guilford 

168.  Analysis  of  Colfax  Schools.  By:  W.  H.  Cude,  Principal,  Colfax 
School.  Aim:  To  find  status  of  Colfax  School.  Schools  Involved:  Colfax 
School,  Guilford  County.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

169.  Analysis  of  Health  Education  in  Guilford  County.  By:  Miss  Reba 
Harris,  Director  of  Professional  Study  Courses  for  Guilford  County,  and 
Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  make  an 
objective  analysis  of  factors  and  forces  and  natural  solutions  within  the 
home  and  school  and  community  which  effects  the  health  of  the  child. 
Schools  Involved:  Elementary  Schools  of  Guilford  County.  Results:  A 
composite  of  data  found  in  each  school  and  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 

170.  Big  Unit  Teaching  in  Elementary  Grades.  By:  Miss  Miriam  Mc- 
Fayden,  Director  of  Professional  Study  Course,  and  Miss  Nettie  E.  Brogdon, 
Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  enrich  the  curricula.  Schools  Involved: 
 Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

171.  Bulletin  of  Guilford  County  Principals  (papers  read  at  Guilford 
County  Educational  Conference,  September,  1928).  By:  T.  R.  Foust,  Super- 
intendent of  Guilford  County  Schools;  Nettie  E.  Brogdon,  Rural  School 
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Supervisor.  All  Guilford  County  principals.  Aim:  Conference  of  prin- 
cipals held  in  order  that  "they  might  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
job  in  relation  to  elementary  schools."  Schools  Involved:  Guilford  County 
Schools.    Results:  Mimeographed  report  of  proceedings. 

172.  Causes  for  the  Failures  of  First  Year  High  School  Pupils  at  the 
End  of  First  Semester.  By:  Nettie  E.  Brogdon,  Rural  School  Supervisor. 
Aim:  To  determine  why  first  year  high  school  pupils  have  failed.  Schools 
Involved:  All  high  schools  in  Guilford  County.  Results:  (No  description 
of  results  furnished.) 

173.  A  Study  of  Educational  Achievement  of  Slow  and  Accelerated 
Pupils.  By:  Miss  Frances  Akersteam,  Principal  of  Madison  School.  Aim: 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  educational  growth  of  pupils  in  Guilford 
County  with  an  I.  Q.  of  79,  and  those  with  an  I.  Q.  of  90?  Schools  In- 
volved: 952  pupils  in  Guilford  County.  Results:  See  bulletin  of  Guilford 
County  Principals. 

Harnett 

174.  History  of  Harnett  County.  By:  Hilda  McCurdy,  Teacher,  Teacher 
Training  Class,  Lillington,  N.  C.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved:  Lil- 
lington,  N.  C.  Results:  A  fine  study  of  community  history  that  resulted  in 
a  commendable  account,  many  interesting  excursions,  a  history  museum, 
several  social  affairs,  much  genuine  reading  from  source  materials,  etc. 

Henderson 

175.  Analysis  of  the  Duties  of  a  Union  School  Principal.  By:  R.  G. 
Anders,  Superintendent  of  Henderson  County  Schools;  Ha  Johnston,  Rural 
School  Supervisor,  and  all  principals  of  Henderson  County.  Aim:  More 
effective  distribution  of  principal's  time.  Schools  Involved:  All  union 
schools  of  Henderson  County.  Results:  Records  of  duties  actually  per- 
formed.   Experiments  with  inter-visitation,  progress  sheets,  etc. 

176.  Henderson  County — Its  Industries  and  Possibilities.  By:  Miss 
Ferdinande  Poppye,  Seventh  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  appreciate  home  en- 
vironment. Schools  Involved:  Edneyville  School,  Edneyville,  N.  C.  Re- 
sults: (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Iredell 

177.  Improvement  of  Rooms  in  High  Schools.  By:  W.  T.  Long,  Prin- 
cipal, Harmony,  N.  C;  G.  N.  Neel,  Principal,  Troutman,  N.  C;  H.  P.  Bar- 
ringer,  Principal,  Eufola,  N.  C;  John  D.  Scott,  Principal,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
Aim:  To  improve  appearance  of  English,  science,  French  rooms  and  library 
in  the  high  schools.  Schools  Involved:  Iredell  County  Schools.  Results: 
Hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  new  equipment. 

178.  Improvement  in  Transportation.  By:  Principals  of  all  consolidated 
schools  in  county.  Aim:  To  increase  efficiency  and  guard  the  safety  of 
children  riding  on  school  buses.  Schools  Involved:  Iredell  consolidated 
schools.  Results:  Children  have  been  transported  to  schools  without  any 
serious  accident. 

179.  Improvement  of  School  Grounds.  By:  E.  B.  Bass,  Principal;  G.  N. 
Neel,  Principal;  W.  T.  Long,  Principal,  and  John  D.  Scott,  Principal.  Aim: 
To  beautify  school  grounds.  Schools  Involved:  Celeste  Henkel,  Statesville, 
N.  C,  No.  6;  Troutman,  Troutman,  N.  C;  Harmony,  Harmony,  N.  C,  and 
Monticello,  Statesville,  N.  C.  Results:  Marvelous  improvements  have  been 
made.  Two  schools  winning  prizes  in  the  State  School  Ground  Beautifi- 
cation  Contest. 

Jackson 

180.  Making  a  Farm.  Studying  Primitive  Life.  Making  a  City.  By: 
Mrs.  R.  U.  Sutton,  Second  grade  teacher.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved: 
Sylva  Graded  School,  Sylva,  N.  C.  Results:  (No  description  of  results 
furnished.) 
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Jones 

181.  Grade  Geography  Project  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Miss  Louise 
Dixon,  Sixth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  instill  an  appreciation  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  students.  Schools  Involved:  Trenton  Elementary  School, 
Trenton,  N.  C.  Results:  Study  was  begun  with  students  finding  pictures 
to  illustrate  various  types  of  political,  social,  and  industrial  developments 
in  North  Carolina  and  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people.  This  was 
pursued  through  research,  by  trips,  etc. 

182.  Health  Project.  By:  Miss  Lois  Brock,  Second  grade  A  section; 
Miss  Bettie  Nobles,  Fifth  grade  B  section,  and  Miss  Gertrude  McMillan, 
Fourth  grade  B  section.  Aim:  To  arouse  more  interest  in  health  habits 
and  improve  home  environment.  Schools  Involved:  Trenton  Elementary 
Schools,  Trenton,  N.  C.  Results:  Knowledge,  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills 
have  been  improved  by  means  of  inspection,  instruction  and  study. 

183.  Indian  Project.  By:  Mrs.  Mildred  Hargett,  First  grade,  A  section; 
Miss  Eva  Morse,  First  grade,  C  section.  Aim:  To  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Indians.  Schools  Involved:  Trenton  Elementary 
Schools,  Trenton,  N.  C.  Results:  A  project  involving  Indian  people,  the 
way  they  live,  dress,  fight,  and  carry  their  babies  has  been  worked  out, 
and  a  wigwam  with  dummies  made. 

184.  Industries  of  the  United  States.  By:  Miss  Hattie  Paul,  Fourth 
grade,  A  section.  Aim:  To  get  materials  on  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
to  make  booklets  of  the  United  States.  Schools  Involved:  Trenton  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  Trenton,  N.  C.  Results:  English,  geography,  history, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  industrial  arts  have  been  correlated,  all 
of  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  interest  of  the  children. 

185.  Robin  Hood.  (Title  was  chosen  by  children.)  By:  Miss  Louise 
Butler,  Seventh  grade  teacher,  A  section.  Aim:  To  correlate  geography, 
history,  English,  drawing,  and  civics  with  activity.  Schools  Involved: 
Trenton  Elementary  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  C.  Results:  The  project  has  been 
completed  and  climaxed  with  the  operetta,  "Robin  Hood,"  given  by  the 
participating  children. 

186.  Study  of  Cotton.  By:  Miss  Bessie  Whitaker,  Third  grade,  A  sec- 
tion. Aim:  To  trace  the  different  states  of  Mary's  new  dress  from  the  seed 
to  the  finished  product.  Schools  Involved:  Trenton  Elementary  Schools, 
Trenton,  N.  C.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

187.  Testing  Program  in  the  Jones  County  High  Schools.  By:  J.  D. 
Messick,  Principal,  Trenton  Schools.  Aim:  To  ascertain  the  correlation 
of  achievement  and  intelligence  of  high  school  pupils  based  upon  months 
in  respective  elementary  schools.  Schools  Involved:  Mayesville  High 
School,  Trenton  High  School  and  Pollocksville  High  School.  Results:  Tests 
given  to  all  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils  in  county,  and  results  of 
tests  tabulated;  number  of  months  upon  which  each  high  school  is  based. 

Lee 

188.  "The  Four  Workers"  (by  a  second  grade  in  a  seventeen-teacher 
school).  By:  Miss  Frances  Roberts,  Teacher.  Aim:  To  learn  where  our 
clothes  come  from.  Schools  Involved:  Jonesboro  Elementary  School,  Jones- 
boro,  N.  C.  Results:  Much  information  gathered;  great  pleasure  experi- 
enced by  the  children  in  working  out  the  project. 

189.  "Shelter"  (by  sixth  grade,  in  a  five-teacher  school).  By:  Mrs. 
Truby  Proctor,  Teacher.  Aim:  To  learn  what  materials  are  used  in  build- 
ing and  furnishing  homes.  Schools  Involved:  Deep  River  Elementary 
School,  Lee  County.  Results:  Greatest  result:  Pupils'  vision  broadened  by 
excursions  made  and  information  gathered. 

190.  "A  School  Room  Library  Project"  (by  a  first  grade  in  a  four- 
teacher  school).  By:  Miss  Daisy  Dowdy,  First  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To 
make  a  library  corner.    Schools  Involved:  Tramway  Elementary  School, 
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Rt.  1,  Sanford,  N.  C.  Results:  Construction  of  book  cases,  tables,  stools, 
rug;  reading  habits  established;  many  books  read. 

191.  "A  Study  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People  in  Lee  County"  (by 
grades  4,  5,  6,  and  7  in  a  three-teacher  school).  By:  Miss  Ola  Paschal, 
Teacher,  and  Mrs.  Mollie  Poe,  Teacher.  Aim:  To  learn  something  about 
all  the  different  occupations  of  the  people  in  Lee  County.  Schools  Involved: 
Carbonton  Elementary  School,  Lee  County.  Results:  Pupils'  vision  broad- 
ened by  excursions  made  and  information  gathered. 

192.  "Study  of  Transportation"  (by  6th  and  7th  grades).  By:  Mrs. 
Annie  Belle  Rice,  Teacher  (Principal  three-teacher  school).  Aim:  To  study 
different  means  man  has  employed  to  meet  his  transportation  needs. 
Schools  Involved:  Lemon  Springs  Elementary  Schools,  Lemon  Springs, 
N.  C.    Results:  Many  educational  outcomes. 

Lenoir 

193.  Curriculum  Study  of  Elementary  Grades  Units  of  Work.  By:  Miss 
Virginia  W.  James,  Rural  School  Supervisor;  Mrs.  Mary  Buerbaum,  Teacher 
of  grade  3,  Southwood  School;  Miss  Zulieme  Johnson,  Teacher  of  grade  6, 
Southwood  School.  Aim:  Adjust  the  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  fast, 
average,  and  slow-moving  groups.  Schools  Involved:  Lenoir  County  Schools. 
Results:  Data  collected  by  committees. 

194.  Study  of  Lenoir  County  History.  By:  Miss  Kate  McDaniel,  Teacher 
grade  6,  Contentnea  School;  Miss  Sallie  Henderson,  Teacher  grade  6,  Moss 
Hill  School;  Miss  Roma  Morris,  Teacher  grade  6,  La  Grange  School;  Miss 
Zulieme  Johnson,  Teacher  grade  6,  Southwood  School;  Mr.  Jesse  R.  Rhue, 
Teacher  of  6th  grade  history  and  Principal  of  Pink  Hill  School.  Aim:  To 
collect  and  organize  as  a  part  of  the  6th  grade  course  in  North  Carolina 
history,  data  on  local  history  in  each  school  community.  Schools  Involved: 
Contentnea  School,  Moss  Hill,  La  Grange,  Southwood  and  Pink  Hill  Schools. 
(Sixth  grades.)  Results:  Much  data  of  interest  collected  and  organized 
by  pupils. 

195.  A  Study  of  School  Records.  By:  Miss  Virginia  W.  James,  Rural 
School  Supervisor.  Primary  Committee:  Miss  Mayme  Whitfield,  Teacher  of 
3rd  grade,  Pink  Hill  School;  Miss  Margaret  Butt,  first  grade  teacher,  Moss 
Hill  School;  Miss  Grace  Rouse,  2nd  grade  teacher,  Southwood  School. 
Grammar  Grade  Committee:  Miss  Kate  McDaniel,  6th  grade  teacher,  Con- 
tentnea School;  Mrs.  Lam  Taylor,  5th  grade  teacher,  Contentnea  School; 
Miss  Celia  Maxwell,  7th  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  work  out  records  that 
will  give  a  full  and  cumulative  record  of  individual  pupil  progress.  Schools 
Involved:  Department  of  Elementary  Teachers  of  Lenoir  County.  Results: 
Tentative  record  cards  worked  out. 

Mecklenburg 

196.  Bank  Savings.    By:  Principals  of  school.    Aim:  To  teach  pupils 

to  save  regularly  and  systematically.    Schools  Involved:   

Results:  18  schools  are  enrolled  and  observe  banking  day  weekly;  70  per 
cent  of  enrollment  are  depositors  of  Independence  Trust  Co. 

197.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thrift  Project.  By:  Edmonia  M.  Blakeney, 
Third  grade  teacher  and  principal.  Aim:  To  acquaint  children  with  life  of 
Franklin,  connecting  it  with  Thrift  Week.  "Thrift  Play"  presented  in 
chapel  culminating  in  each  being  thrifty  in  school.  Schools  Involved: 
Providence  School.  Results:  Children  eager  to  know  more  about  Franklin. 
Collecting  data  from  every  source.  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  Sayings 
in  it  led  to  thrift  play.  Sources  of  help:  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Child 
Life,  Biography  of  Franklin,  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Amer- 
icans, Primary  Plan  Books. 

198.  Building  of  a  Modern  Home.  By:  W.  R.  Taylor,  Seventh  grade 
teacher,  and  G.  B.  Coon,  Principal.  Aim:  To  give  students  the  practical 
side  of  Ins.,  borrowing  of  money,  counting  of  lumber,  etc.    Schools  In- 
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volved:  Hoskins.  Results:  Investigation  as  to  building  permit,  securing  of 
lots,  and  assembling  of  materials,  starting  tow  work  such  as  constructing 
the  body  of  the  house.  Sources  of  help:  City  contractors,  building  and  loan 
association,  registrar  of  deeds,  etc. 

199.  Commercial  Courses.  By:  Mrs.  Luch  Cochrone,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Wearn  and  H.  L.  Winaley;  Instructors:  Under  direction  of  Superintendent 
Frank  A.  Edmonson.  Aim :  To  give  rural  boys  and  girls  vocational^  train- 
ing. Schools  Involved:  Huntersville,  Newell  and  Derita,  Berryhill,  Long 
Creek,  Paw  Creek,  Oakhurst,  Pineville,  Matthews.  Results:  Three  teachers 
serve  nine  schools.    Work  popular  among  both  pupils  and  patrons. 

200.  Community  Fair  at  Cornelius.  By:  D.  W.  Eason,  Agricultural 
Teacher,  Cornelius;  Sarah  Jenkins,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Cornelius. 
Aim:  To  stimulate  interest  in  farm  products,  sewing,  poultry,  handiwork, 
drawing,  cooking  and  various  school  work.  Schools  Involved:  Cornelius 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  entire  community,  Cornelius,  N.  C. 
Results:  Creditable  exhibits;  much  interest  manifested;  plans  are  being 
made  for  another  fair  next  year  on  a  larger  scale. 

201.  Compromise  and  How  it  Has  Been  Used  in  American  History.  By: 
Willie  A.  Blount,  Seventh  grade  teacher,  and  J.  G.  Barnette,  Principal.  Aim: 
To  show  how  compromise  has  been  used  to  settle  disputes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Schools  Involved:  Pineville  School,  Mecklenburg 
County.  Results:  The  children  are  learning  the  many  compromise  acts  of 
the  United  States  history  and  how  compromise  is  employed  today.  Sources 
of  help:  Encyclopedia,  history  text  book,  each  issue  that  was  finally  com- 
promised is  studied,  including  wars  and  their  settlement.  The  study  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

202.  County  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  By:  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Sledge,  President  of  the  County  Council.  Aim:  To  unify  efforts  of  local 
organizations  and  raise  standards.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Twenty  P.-T.  A.  with 
1,331  members  working  together  for  objectives  as  outlined  by  State  As- 
sociation.   Council  has  strengthened  local  organizations. 

203.  English  Portfolios.  By:  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whiteacre,  Sixth  grade  teacher, 
and  G.  B.  Coon,  Principal.  Aim:  To  have  each  child  have  a  record  of  their 
best  work.  Schools  Involved:  Hoskins  School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Re- 
sults: The  covers  have  been  started.  Two  or  three  selections  have  been 
prepared  to  place  in  these.  Sources  of  help:  Newspapers,  magazines,  ref- 
erence books  from  library. 

204.  Eskimo  Sand  Table.  By:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Howie,  First  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  life  and  customs  of  children  in  other  lands.  Schools  In- 
volved: Thomasboro  School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Eskimo  chart 
reading  lesson,  new  words,  Eskimo  igloo,  seals,  snow,  cold,  etc.  Eskimo 
song  learned.  Igloos  moulded  from  salt  and  flour  and  ice  of  wax.  Sources 
of  help:  Cut-outs  from  Milton  Bradley;  salt  and  flour  for  igloos  furnished 
by  children,  salt  for  snow  by  teacher,  and  shovels  by  children. 

205.  Fighting  for  an  Undivided  Union.  By:  Fradonia  Brown,  Seventh 
grade  teacher,  and  W.  D.  Loy,  Principal.  Aim:  To  obtain  an  unprejudiced 
account  of  the  Civil  War.  Schools  Involved:  Berryhill,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Results:  The  outline  is  finished.  We've  had  a  program  on  "Lee."  We're 
preparing  one  on  Lincoln  to  which  we're  going  to  invite  our  parents.  At 
present  we're  working  on  "Cause."  Sources  of  help:  Any  number  of  his- 
tory books  and  biographies.  We've  made  a  collection  of  history  books  dat- 
ing from  five  years  after  the  war  ended. 

206.  Food  Products  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Eva  Scott,  Third  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  agricultural  products  of  North  Carolina. 
Schools  Involved:  Mint  Hill,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Children  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  products  grown  in  North  Carolina.  Sources  of  help: 
Text  book,  World  Books. 

207.  George  Washington  and  His  Home,  Mt.  Vernon.  By:  Lucile  Whar- 
ton, Third  grade  B  teacher.    Aim:  To  know  George  Washington  as  a  leader. 
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The  essentials  of  leadership.  Schools  Involved:  Hoskins  School,  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Results:  Pictures  of  George  Washington,  Martha  Washing- 
ton, and  Mt.  Vernon  brought  to  class.  The  miniature  of  Mt.  Vernon  is 
ready  to  be  painted  and  placed  on  the  sand  table.  Boys  in  class  brought 
material  and  built  the  house  of  old  boxes,  etc. 

208.  The  Health  Ship.  By:  Mrs.  O.  F.  Williams,  Fourth  grade  teacher, 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Boylston,  Principal.  Aim:  To  establish  health  habits,  and 
to  train  and  instruct  the  child  in  healthy  living  in  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  community.  Schools  Involved:  Thomasboro  School,  Mecklenburg 
County.  Results:  Excellent  results  have  been  noted — this  project  having 
been  correlated  with  language,  reading,  spelling,  nature  study,  geography, 
civics  and  art.  More  health  chores  are  being  practiced  daily.  Sources  of 
help:  Reference  material  furnished  by  teacher,  stories  from  children's 
reading  books,  magazines,  geographic  study,  etc. 

209.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.  By:  Augusta  Laxton,  In- 
structor (graduate  nurse).  Aim:  Intensive  training  in  home  hygiene  and 
care  of  the  sick.  Schools  Involved:  Sharon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
Paw  Creek,  Paw  Creek,  N.  C;  Long  Creek,  R.  F.  D.,  Huntersville,  N.  C, 
and  Hickory  Grove,  R.  F.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Results:  Graduate  nurse 
instructor  in  four  schools  offering  courses  for  both  girls  and  women. 
Course  most  practical  and  helpful.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  all 
completing  course  given  under  auspices  of  Red  Cross. 

210.  Library  Extension  Service.  By:  Helen  Sherrill,  Librarian  (under 
direction  of  Frank  A.  Edmonson).  Aim:  Use  of  library  books  for  pleasure 
reading  and  for  reference.  Schools  Involved:  Matthews,  Matthews,  N.  C; 
Oakhurst  School,  Monroe  Road,  N.  C;  Derita,  Derita,  N.  C;  Cornelius 
School,  Cornelius,  N.  C.  Results:  One  librarian  spends  one  day  a  week  in 
each  of  five  schools,  total  elementary  enrollment  working  for  reading  circle 
certificates.  Pupils  have  averaged  one  library  book  a  month  and  are  using 
reference  material  more  freely. 

211.  Life  in  Cold  Countries — Eskimo  Type.  By:  Jean  Pressly,  Third 
grade  teacher,  and  H.  H.  Scott,  Principal.  Aim:  To  broaden  the  experience 
and  create  an  interest  in  different  children  of  the  world.  Schools  Involved: 
Huntersville  School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Marked  interest  in 
study  of  "Eskimo  Twins,"  broader  outlook,  enlarged  vocabulary,  ability  to 
spell  new  words,  specific  correlation  of  reading,  geography,  history  and 
language,  and  interest  in  other  children.  Sources  of  help:  Eskimo  Twins, 
Great  Americans,  Human  Geography,  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Education. 

212.  Mecklenburg  County.  By:  Mrs.  William  Brewer,  Fourth  grade 
teacher,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Coon,  Principal.  Aim:  To  give  the  children  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  county.  Schools  Involved:  Hos- 
kins School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Map  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
pictures,  products  of  county,  spelling  papers  and  history  papers.  Sources 
of  help:  Reference  books,  pamphlets  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

213.  News  Outline.  By:  Mary  Betts  Reid,  Fifth  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  arouse  interest  in  outside  world;  to  form  habit  of  daily  newspaper 
reading.  Schools  Involved:  Mint  Hill,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  In- 
terest in  national,  international  current  events;  English,  history,  geography, 
dictionary  study,  writing  correlated  with  a  fit  need.  Sources  of  help:  Daily 
newspapers,  Pathfinder,  Literary  Digest,  news  outline  as  basis. 

214.  Paper-Making.  By:  Mrs.  W.  C..  Boylston,  Principal  and  seventh 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  stimulate  interest  and  study  in  an  important  in- 
dustry of  North  Carolina.  Schools  Involved:  Thomasboro  School,  Meck- 
lenburg County.  Results:  Children  keenly  interested  and  proud  of  work 
accomplished.  Has  been  correlated  With  civics,  English,  music  and  spelling. 
Samples  of  material  in  different  states,  etc. 

215.  Public  School  Music  and  Music  Appreciation.  By:  Miss  Bessie 
Edwards,  Teacher;  Miss  Helen  Herman,  Teacher;  Miss  Mary  Lou  Haynes, 
Teacher,  and  Miss  Lubin  Baker,  Teacher.    Aim:  Give  use  of  singing  voice 
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and  pleasure  in  song  as  means  of  expression,  cultivate  power  of  listening, 
rhythm,  appreciation  of  good  music,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  Thomasboro, 
Hoskins,  Berryhill,  Derita,  Newell,  Hickory,  Clear  Creek,  Matthews,  Oak- 
hurst,  Providence,  Bain,  Sardin,  Carmely,  Steele  Creek,  Woodlawn,  Pine- 
ville  (Mecklenburg  County).  Results:  Four  public  school  music  teachers 
serve  16  schools,  16  schools  (3,582  pupils)  own  victrolas  and  records  for 
State  Music  Appreciation  Contest.  Rhythm  bands  have  been  organized  in 
12  schools. 

216.  School  Paper.  By:  Beulah  Thomas,  Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  motivate  written  composition.  Schools  Involved:  Long 
Creek  School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  1.  Children  are  more  exact 
in  punctuation;  2.  Interest  in  current  topics  stimulated;  3.  Training  in  sepa- 
rating good  material  from  that  not  good.  Sources  of  help:  Daily  news- 
papers. 

217.  Social  Hygiene.  By:  Mrs.  Margaret  Wells  Wood,  Lecturer.  Aim: 
Instruction  along  lines  of  sex  hygiene.  Schools  Involved:  Paw  Creek  School, 
Paw  Creek,  N.  C.;  Huntersville  School,  Huntersville,  N.  C;  Newell  School, 
Newell,  N.  C;  Sharon,  R.  F.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Results:  All  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  were  conveyed  to  four  centers  to  hear  lecture  by  specialist 
on  subject.  Criticism  so  favorable  plans  have  been  made  to  conduct  series 
of  lectures  next  year.    Sponsored  by  P.-T.  A.  and  Board  of  Education. 

218.  The  Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread.  By:  Verna  Mae  Potter,  Sixth  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  an  interest  in  the  common  things  of  life.  Schools 
Involved:  Long  Creek  School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Illustrated 
booklets.  Sources  of  help:  Compton's  Encyclopedia;  Essentials  of  Geog- 
raphy, Book  II;  How  We  Are  Fed,  by  Chamberlain;  The  Farmer  and  His 
Friends,  by  Tappan. 

219.  Study  of  Dutch  Children.  By:  Annie  Robinson,  Fourth  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  find  out  how  the  people  of  Holland  live  and  compare 
the  country  with  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Schools  Involved:  Mint  Hill 
School,  Mecklenburg  County.  Results:  Increased  interest  in  children  of 
other  lands  and  a  better  knowledge  of  countries  across  the  ocean  and  their 
customs.  Motivation  of  language  work.  Sources  of  help:  Holland  stories, 
Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,  Dutch  Twins,  World  Book,  Little  Folks  of  Many 
Lands,  Carpenters,  Around  the  World. 

220.  Study  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By:  Mrs.  Mary  Downs  DeLaney,  Sixth 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  give  a  good  idea  of  how  Greeks  and  Romans  lived 
and  worked.  Schools  Involved:  Providence  School,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Results:  We  have  modeled  a  clay  village  with  temples,  houses,  statues, 
streets  and  people.  We  have  made  a  booklet  upon  this  subject.  We  are 
going  to  make  another  book  with  pictures  and  upon  the  same  subject. 
Sources  of  help:  Pictures,  books  and  the  text  book.  (Ancestors  in  Europe.) 

221.  Supervised  Lunch  Periods.  By:  Principals  of  schools.  Aim:  Eat- 
ing of  lunch  leisurely  in  sanitary  manner;  better  lunches,  pleasant  con- 
versation during  meals,  table  manners,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  Mecklenburg 
County  Schools.  Results:  Twenty-two  schools  observing  supervised  lunch 
period. 

222.  A  Visit  to  the  North  Pole.  By:  Sara  B.  Weldon,  Second  grade 
teacher,  and  F.  W.  Webster,  Principal.  Aim:  To  teach  children  about  life 
and  customs  of  Eskimos.  Schools  Involved:  Derita  School,  Mecklenburg 
County.  Results:  Children  collected  pictures,  illustrated  snow  scenes,  etc. 
Made  Eskimo  booklets.  Review  of  facts  learned  in  form  of  a  letter. 
Sources  of  help:  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,  Perdue,  Normal  Instructor — 
Eskimo  Stories,  Smith. 

223.  Where  Our  Clothing  Comes  From.  By:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Theiling,  Sec- 
ond grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  familiarize  class  with  home  and  foreign  pro- 
ducts. Gives  ample  room  for  class  to  teach  work  independently  on  certain 
problems.  Schools  Involved:  Hickory  Grove,  Mecklenburg  County.  -Re- 
sults: Have  briefly  summed  up  where  our  cotton  and  woolen  garments  come 
from.    Next  will  be  shoes,  raincoats,  rubbers,  buttons,  buckles,  etc.  Sources 
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of  help:  Class  discovers  what  it  can  and  then  are  aided  with  pictures, 
stories,  etc. 

Mitchell 

224.  Feldspar  and  Its  Place  in  the  Industrial  Life  of  Mitchell  County. 
By:  Walter  Thomas  and  Frances  Forbes,  Student  Teachers  in  Mitchell 
County.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved:  Mitchell  County.  Results: 
Interesting  account  of  mining  and  manufacturing  of  feldspar  products  in 
Mitchell  County. 

Moore 

225.  County  School  Pageant.  By:  Miss  Meta  Liles,  Head  County 
teacher;  Miss  Bertie  Monroe,  Primary  teacher  West  End  School;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Sinclair,  President  County  Teachers'  Association;  County  Superintendents 
and  other  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers.  Aim:  To  provide 
helpful  prospect  work  for  the  schools.  Show  what  schools  are  doing  and 
what  is  being  done  in  county.  Schools  Involved:  All  white  schools  in  Moore 
County.  Results:  An  awakened  interest  on  part  of  pupils  and  communities 
in  resources,  work,  and  progress  of  county. 

226.  Moore  County  Industries.  By:  Miss  Blanche  Monroe,  President 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association;  Miss  Meta  Liles,  Instructor  Teacher 
Training;  Mr.  A.  B.  Cameron,  Superintendent  of  County  Schools;  Supt. 
J.  F.  Sinclair,  President  County  Teachers'  Association;  O.  B.  Welch,  Presi- 
dent Men's  Club.  Aim:  To  teach  appreciation  and  possibilities  of  Moore 
County.  Schools  Involved:  All  county  schools.  Results:  More  interest  in 
school  work  through  correlations,  more  interest  in  community  and  natural 
advantages. 

227.  A  Study  of  High  School  Fatality  or  the  Causes  Which  Cause  High 
Schools  to  Drop  Out.  By:  W.  P.  Morton,  Head  of  Pinehurst  Schools;  John 
McCrummen,  Head  of  Vass-Lakeview  Schools;  J.  C.  Kelly,  Head  of  Cameron 
Schools;  J.  P.  Kiser,  Head  of  Farm  Life  School,  Vass,  N.  C;  E.  A.  West, 
Principal,  Elise  H.  S.,  Hemp,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  determine  as  far  as  possible 
why  so  many  high  school  pupils  drop  out.  Schools  Involved:  Pinehurst, 
Vass-Lakeview,  Cameron,  Farm  Life  School,  Vass,  N.  C,  Elise  H.  S.,  Hemp, 
N.  C,  Southern  Pines,  West  End,  Highfalls,  Carthage  and  Aberdeen.  Re- 
sults: (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

228.  Vocational  Guidance.  By:  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  Aberdeen,  A.  B.  Cameron.  Aim:  To  find  out  what  effort  is 
being  made  towards  Vocational  Guidance  by  schools,  and  results.  Schools 
Involved:  All  consolidated  or  union  schools  of  county.  Results:  (No  de- 
scription of  results  furnished.) 

Nash 

229.  Activity  to  Create  Interest  for  Dull  Children.  By:  Miss  Ada  Valen- 
tine, Teacher.  Aim :  To  interest  children  in  regular  school  subjects.  Schools 
Involved:  Elementary  Schools,  Spring  Hope,  N.  C.    Results:  Satisfactory. 

230.  A  Daily  Newspaper.  By:  Pupils  of  second  grade.  Aim:  To  stimu- 
late reading  and  language.  Schools  Involved:  Nashville  School  (2nd  grade), 
Nashville,  N.  C.  Results:  A  complete  record  of  daily  events,  smaller  unit 
studies,  and  weather  chart  since  Oct.  15,  1928.  Children  are  able  to  make, 
write  and  print  paper  each  day. 

231.  Health  Habits.  By:  Miss  Eleanor  Wilder  and  fifth  grade  class. 
Aim:  To  teach  better  health  habits.  Schools  Involved:  Oak  Level  School, 
Rt.  2,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  Results:  Better  health  habits  engendered  while 
various  knowledges  and  skills  have  been  acquired. 

232.  Music.  By:  Pupils  of  first  grade.  Aim:  To  stimulate  music  ap- 
preciation, rhythm,  reading,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  Nashville  School,  Nash- 
ville, N.  C.  Results:  Recognition  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  music  of 
each  instrument.    Notebook  records  kept  by  each  pupil. 
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233.  Nash  County  Study.  By:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Principal,  and  6th 
and  7th  grades.  Aim:  To  know  more  about  Nash  County.  To  create  an 
interest  in  things  around  us.  Schools  Involved:  Oak  Level  School,  Rocky 
Mount,  Rt.  2.  Results:  Collections  of  data,  of  wild  flowers,  of  forestry, 
articles  manufactured  in  Nash  County. 

234.  Our  State.  By:   

Aim:  To  get  knowledge  of  the  State.  Schools  Involved:  Nashville  Graded 
Schools,  Nashville,  N.  C.  Results:  Children  seem  to  be  greatly  interested. 
They  have  been  successful  in  getting  material  and  knowledge  of  their  State 
that  has  been  quite  foreign  to  them. 

235.  Retardation  Survey — Nash  County  White  Schools — Grades  1-11. 
By:  All  Nash  County  teachers  in  white  schools  (211  different  ones).  Aim: 
To  find  existing  conditions,  repetition  of  grades,  overageness,  and  causes 
of  retardation.  Schools  Involved:  Nash  County  Schools  (42  schools).  Re- 
sults: Teachers  have  been  given  findings  and  are  now  working  to  decrease 
retardation  by  increasing  the  number  of  promotions. 

236.  A  Study  of  Farm  Life.    By:    .. 

Aim:  To  weave  all  subjects  around  one  big  central  unit.  Schools  Involved: 
Nashville  Elementary  Schools,  Nashville,  N.  C.  Results:  Much  reading, 
writing,  language,  spelling  and  industrial  arts  taught. 

237.  A  Study  of  Leading  Agricultural  Products  of  Nash  County.  By: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Principal  and  6th  and  7th  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To 
broaden  the  knowledge  of  things  about  us.  Schools  Involved:  Oak  Level 
School,  Rocky  Mount,  Rt.  2.  Results:  A  study  of  corn  from  the  history  to 
the  products  and  by-products.    We  have  begun  on  cotton. 

238.  Transportation.  By:  Sallie  Benson,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  find  means  man  has  used  for  transportation  needs.  Note  development. 
Schools  Involved:  Nashville  Elementary  Schools,  Nashville,  N.  C.  Results: 
Increased  reading,  more  interest  in  geography,  better  English,  new  interest 
in  transportation,  increased  interest  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  desire 
to  make  nice  looking  booklets,  increased  vocabulary,  helped  in  spelling, 
attitude  of  helpfulness. 

Northampton 

239.  County  School  Chautauqua.  By:  Mabel  Evans,  Supervisor  of 
County  Schools.  Aim:  To  give  a  type  of  county  school  commencement  that 
will  eliminate  the  unhappy  side  of  contests  and  produce  the  best  for  excel- 
lency's sake.  Schools  Involved:  All  schools  in  Northampton  County.  Re- 
sults: Interest  and  unified  work  toward  program. 

240.  County-Wide  School  Paper.  By:  Mabel  Evans,  Supervisor  of 
County  Schools;  T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard;  R.  M.  Peele,  Conway,  C.  V.  Wil- 
liams, Jackson;  J.  G.  Feezor,  Woodland;  W.  S.  Darke,  Severn;  W.  L.  Turner, 
Rich  Square.  (High  school  principals.)  Aim:  To  unify  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  in  their  school  interests.  Schools  Involved:  All  county  schools. 
Results:  County-wide  enthusiasm.  Demand  for  paper.  Advertising  sold 
for  year. 

241.  Dawnings  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Miss  Minnie  Taylor,  Seventh 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  get  interest  in  North  Carolina  history  and  geog- 
raphy and  teach  the  development  of  events,  or  inventions  that  had  a  start 
in  North  Carolina.  Schools  Involved:  Jackson  Elementary  School,  Jackson, 
N.  C.  Results:  Aviation  history  studied,  attempt  at  English  colonization 
studied,  first  declaration  of  independence,  other  features. 

242.  Development  of  Aviation.  By:  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Taylor,  Sixth 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  children  to  read  for  research,  to  get  the 
history  of  aviation.  Schools  Involved:  Jackson  Elementary  Schools,  Jack- 
son, N.  C.  Results:  Study  made  from  kites,  to  modern  planes,  valuable 
scrap  book  made  containing  write-ups,  clippings;  illustrations  on  subject, 
posters,  etc. 
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243.  Further  Development  of  Principal  Supervision.  By:  T.  R.  Everett, 
R.  M.  Peele,  C.  U.  Williams,  J.  C.  Feezor,  W.  S.  Clarke,  W-  L-  Turner  (all 
high  school  principals).  Aim:  To  make  principal  supervision  a  carefully 
studied  and  successfully  solved  school  problem.  Schools  Involved:  Seaboard 
High  School,  Conway  High  School,  Jackson  High  School,  Woodland  High 
School,  Rich  Square  High  School  and  Severn  High  School.  Results:  Pre- 
liminary budgets  of  time,  conference  with  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  careful  sur- 
vey of  time  distribution  of  principals  for  one  month. 

244.  Making  Geography  a  Live  Subject.  By:  Mabel  Evans,  Supervisor 
of  County  Schools.  Aim:  To  develop  methods  in  teaching  nature  study  and 
geography  that  will  create  interest  of  a  lasting  quality — bulletins  to  be 
issued.  Schools  Involved:  Jackson,  Rich  Square,  Severn,  Conway,  Sea- 
board, Woodland.  Results:  Interest,  simple  surveys,  larger  unit  studies, 
consideration  of  attainment  for  each  grade. 

245.  Parental  Education.  By:  Mabel  Evans,  Supervisor  of  County 
Schools;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stephenson,  President  of  County  Council  P.-T.  A.; 
other  presidents  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  organizations  in  the 
county.  Aim:  Continuation  of  project  previously  started.  Schools  In- 
volved: Northampton  County  Schools.  Results:  Library  bought  and  kept 
at  county  office,  some  reading  done,  council  meetings  and  banquet  held, 
Mr.  Livers,  Mrs.  W.  Martin  from  N.  C.  C.  W.  worked,  Mrs.  Frank  Castle- 
bury,  State  President  of  P.-T.  A.  for  talk. 

246.  Primary  Nature  Study  and  Geography.  By:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Maddrey, 
First  grade  teacher  Severn  High  School;  Mrs.  C.  U.  Williams,  Second  grade 
teacher  Jackson  High  School.  Aim:  To  arrange  suggestive  outline  for 
geography  in  primary  grades.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary  schools  in 
Northampton  County.  Results:  One  correspondence  course  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  a  survey  of  local  geography  in  Severn,  collection 
of  local  wild  flowers  made. 

247.  Ships  of  the  World.  By:  Annie  Jenkinson,  seventh  grade  teacher; 
Frances  Saunders,  sixth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  children  to  make 
research,  to  study  ships  as  connected  with  geography  and  history.  Few 
more  models  to  make  1929-1930.  Schools  Involved:  Rich  Square  and  Jack- 
son elementary  schools.  Results:  A  fine  knowledge  of  what  ships  have 
meant  to  world's  history,  posters,  scrap  books,  models  made. 

Orange 

248.  The  Best  Arithmetic  on  the  Market.  By:  Mrs.  Jessie  Crabtree, 
seventh  grade  teacher;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Umstead,  teacher  of  fifth  grade; 
Mrs.  Jean  Umstead,  fourth  grade  teacher;  Miss  Bessie  Berry,  teacher  of 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Aim:  To  improve  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
Schools  Involved:  Hillsboro  Elementary  School,  Hillsboro,  N.  C;  Gravelly 
Hill  School,  Mebane,  N.  C.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  given.) 

249.  Book  of  Travel  Stories.  By:  Miss  Rosa  Cole,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  geography.  Schools  Involved:  St.  Mary's  Ele- 
mentary School,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  Results:  Have  had  four  speakers  from 
community  to  tell  of  their  travels  and  pupils  have  written  stories  about 
these  travels. 

250.  County-Wide  Health  Program.  By:   

Aim :  More  common  sense  and  purposeful  teaching  of  health.  Schools  In- 
volved: County-wide  study.  Results:  Cleanliness  and  sanitation,  better 
school  organization,  more  school  pride,  more  interest  in  work  by  the 
teachers. 

251.  Geography  of  Orange  County.  By:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Latta,  sixth  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  of  grade  VI  with  county  conditions  and 
needs.  Schools  Involved:  Hillsboro  public  schools.  Results:  All  schools  of 
county  are  interested  and  helping. 

252.  Increasing  Our  Reference  Libraries  by  Pupil  Effort.  By:  All 
teachers  of  the  county  under  our  direction.    Aim:  To  increase  reference 
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materials  in  schools  poor  financially.  Schools  Involved:  All  schools  of 
Orange  County.  Results:  Five  mimeographed  volumes  for  distribution  to 
schools  of  county. 

253.  North  Carolina  History.  By  :  Mrs.  J.  E.  Latta,  sixth  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  history  of  the  State,  especially  with  our 
community.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary  schools  in  Orange  County.  Re- 
sults: Wide  interest  in  the  subject,  one  little  book  published  by  sixth  grade 
at  Hillsboro.  All  schools  working  to  round  up  a  pageant  and  materials 
for  another  book. 

254.  Orange  County  Clinic  and  Parents  Institute.  By:  Miss  Annie 
Cameron,  first  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  have  children  enter  school  physically 
fit.  Schools  Involved:  All  schools  of  county.  Results:  Conducted  a  suc- 
cessful one  last  year  and  another  one  is  on  the  way  for  this  year. 

255.  Safety  for  Farm  Boys  and  Girls.  By:  Miss  Rosa  Cole,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  citizenship  and  safety  to  boys  and 
girls  of  the  county.  Schools  Involved:  St.  Mary's  Elementary  School,  Hills- 
boro, N.  C.  Results:  Children  all  over  the  county  are  interested  and 
learning. 

256.  School  Publicity.  By:  G.  A.  Brown,  Principal.  Aim:  To  bring 
people  to  know  their  school  and  support  it.  Schools  Involved:  Hillsboro 
public  schools,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.    Results:  Better  feeling  in  community. 

257.  Study  of  Children's  Literature.  By:  C.  A.  Hoyle,  Principal,  Carr- 
boro  public  schools.  Aim:  To  prepare  helpful  material  for  a  bulletin  for 
teachers.  Schools  Involved:  Carrboro  Public  Schools,  Carrboro,  N.  C.  Re- 
sults: Group  of  twenty  teachers  hard  at  work. 

258.  Study  of  Weakness  of  Orange  County  Seventh  Grade  of  1927-1928 

as  Revealed  by  Their  Progress  in  High  School.  By:   

Aim:  To  improve  seventh  grade  work.  Schools  Involved:  Orange  county 
schools.  Results:  We  have  found  that  English  is  our  weak  subject  due 
partly  to  poor  elementary  preparation  and  partly  to  dead  teaching  in  the 
high  school. 

259.  Three-Year  Program  to  Improve  English  Teaching  in  the  County. 

By:    Schools  Involved:  County-wide 

study.  Aim:  To  improve  English  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Results:  Notice- 
able improvement  in  reading  of  pupils  and  English  of  teachers. 

260.  Thrift  Club.  By:  Mrs.  Joanna  Sturdevant,  fourth  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  children  to  work  for  what  they  want.  Schools  Involved: 
Carrboro  public  schools.  Results:  Pupils  getting  good  course  in  manual 
arts.  Material  helps  to  school.  Increased  library,  new  pictures,  new  science 
equipment. 

Pender 

261.  An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study.  By:  Mr.  K.  D. 
Brown,  Superintendent.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved:  Burgaw  schools. 
Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

262.  Play  Activities.  By:  H.  L.  Stone,  Principal.  Aim:  All  pupils  join 
in  play  of  some  kind.  Schools  Involved:  Topsail,  Hempstead,  N.  C.  Re- 
sults: (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Perquimans 

263.  Course  of  Study  Suitable  for  a  Town-Rural  High  School.  (Mixed 
student  body.)  By:  Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hertford, 
N.  C;  A.  M.  Alford,  Science  Instructor,  Hertford,  N.  C;  Esther  Evans, 
English  Instructor,  Hertford,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Howard  Pitt,  Preparatory  teacher, 
Hertford,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  work  out  a  course  of  study  suitable  to  our  needs. 
Schools  Involved:  Perquimans  High  School,  Hertford,  N.  C.  Results:  (No 
description  of  results  furnished.) 
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264.  A  Marionette  Show — "Little  Red  Riding  Hood."  By:   

  Aim:  To  further  language  program  through: 

building  theatre,  stage  setting  for  two  scenes  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 
Schools  Involved:  Elementary  Schools,  Perquimans  County.  Results:  (No 
description  of  results  furnished.) 

Polk 

265.  Demonstration  Teaching  Work.  By:  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  County  Super- 
intendent, Columbus,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  demonstrate  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  fundamental  subjects.  Schools  Involved:  Stearns  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, N.  C;  Green  Creek  High  School,  Passion,  N.  C;  Mill  Spring  High 
School,  Mill  Spring,  N.  C;  Sunny  View  Consolidated  School,  Mill  Spring, 
N.  C;  Tryon  High  School,  Tryon,  N.  C.  Results:  A  more  unified  and 
higher  type  of  work,  which  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  exhibits  and 
literary  program  at  County  Commencement. 

266.  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers'  Course.  By:  W.  A.  Schil- 
letter,  Principal,  Tryon  High  School;  S.  P.  Whiteside,  Principal,  Stearns 
High  School.  Aim:  To  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  tools  of  education 
and  how  to  use  them.  Schools  Involved:  Stearns  High  School,  Columbus, 
N.  C.  Results:  The  ability  to  interpret  text  book  instruction  in  the  light 
of  intelligent  child  psychology. 

Richmond 

267.  French  in  the  Elementary  Grades;  Homogeneous  Grouping;  Moti- 
vation from  the  Scattergram;  Project  Work  in  High  School  Subjects.  By: 
Richard  F.  Little,  Principal;  Lily  Yount,  French  department;  Annie  Pearl 
Parker,  primary  department.  Aim:  Better  French  pronunciation  and  com- 
prehension; teaching  aid;  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  the 
stimulation  to  work  to  his  own  level;  an  aid  to  interest — stimulation,  re- 
spectively. Schools  Involved:  Ellerbe  Consolidated  School,  Ellerbe,  N.  C. 
Results:  Very  satisfactory  in  all  the  experiments. 

Rowan 

268.  Hair  Cutting  at  School.  By:  Miss  Ophenia  Shives,  Principal  Cress 
School.  Aim:  To  find  vocation  for  some  girls  not  interested  in  books. 
Schools  Involved:  Cress  Elementary  School  (two-teacher  school).  Results: 
Three  girls  are  cutting  hair  of  school  children  one  period  a  week — some- 
times after  school — teacher  helps. 

269.  Planting  Walnut  Trees.  By:  Sue  E.  Reese,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor and  all  elementary  teachers  in  county.  Aim:  To  reforest  Rowan 
County  and  "Plant  a  Walnut"  campaign.  Schools  Involved:  All  schools  in 
Rowan  County.  Results:  Foresty  primer  used  as  a  supplementary  reader — 
study  of  black  walnut — 600  planted  to  date. 

270.  Planting  Walnuts.  By:  Sue  E.  Reese,  Rural  School  Supervisor. 
Aim:  Every  child  in  county  to  start  a  walnut  tree  this  year.  Schools  In- 
volved: Thirty-two  schools  working  on  project.  Results:  741  nuts  planted, 
300  trees  planted — 1,000  in  all,  first  grade  children  in  Union  schools  plant- 
ing their  avenue  of  trees. 

271.  Record  Book  of  School,  A  Scrap  Book  with  Record  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Kizer,  for  Whom  School  was  Named.  Written  up  by  children  of  school. 
By:  Sue  E.  Reese,  Rural  School  Supervisor;  Pearl  Powell,  Principal;  R.  G. 
Kizer  School,  Freda  Brockman,  Ruth  Foster  and  Grace  Daniels,  teachers. 
Aim:  Preserve  valuable  county  and  personal  records.  Schools  Involved: 
R.  G.  Kizer  School,  Rowan  County.  Results:  Book  secured,  pictures  made, 
history  of  Mr.  Kizer  assembled,  best  work  of  children  to  be  put  in. 

272.  School  Record  Book  (R.  G.  Kizer  School).  By:  Sue  E.  Reese, 
Rural  School  Supervisor  and  Pearl  Powell,  Principal.  Aim:  Gather  data 
for  county  history — preserve  record  of  school.  Schools  Involved:  R.  G. 
Kizer  School,  Rowan  County.    Results:  History  of  Mr.  Kizer  written,  his- 
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tory  of  school  gathered,  best  work  of  children  assembled,  pictures  and 
books  secured. 

Sampson 

273.  Flower  Industry  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Lillian  Nance,  Teacher, 
Teacher  Training  Class,  Salemburg,  N.  C.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  In- 
volved: Salemburg,  N.  C.  Results:  (1)  Acquaint  student  teachers  with  one 
of  our  rapidly  developing  agricultural  phases  and  to  develop  appreciation 
of  same;  (2)  Included  excursions,  much  reading,  etc.;  (3)  Resulted  in  a 
compilation  of  such  information  as  was  gained  in  a  booklet  on  subject. 

Surry 

274.  Florida  Folio.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Teacher,  Teacher  Training  Class, 
Dobson,  N.  C.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved:  Dobson,  N.  C.  Results: 
Excursions  to  Florida  via  private  bus  planned  and  executed.  A  diary  of 
trip  was  published  later  and  distributed  to  other  departments — outgrowth 
of  geography  course  and  resulted  in  unexcelled  class  morale,  interests  and 
attitudes,  meager  experience  of  class  was  greatly  overcome. 

275.  A  Study  of  Granite  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Lillian  Smith,  Teacher, 
Teacher  Training  Class,  Surry  County.  Aim:  See  title.  Schools  Involved: 
Surry  County.  Results:  Account  of  extent,  manufacturing  processes,  mar- 
keting, uses,  etc.,  of  granite  based  on  actual  excursion  and  readings  of 
student  teachers. 

Wake 

276.  Working  Out  a  Course  of  Study  for  Fourth  Grade  History.  By: 
Lina  Bailey,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Other  fourth  grade  teachers  in  Wake 
County.  Each  one  held  responsible  for  some  phase  of  this  work.  Aim:  To 
make  a  course  of  study  to  be  used  in  teaching  history  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Schools  Involved:  Elementary  Schools  of  Wake  County.  Results:  Lives  of 
men  in  history  are  being  written  up  to  send  to  committee  to  combine.  Some 
have  already  been  sent  in. 

277.  The  British  Isles.  By:  Maie  Thelma  Roberts,  Principal  and  7th 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  British  Isles  through  every  possible 
channel.  Schools  Involved:  Yance  School.  Results:  Pupils  know  about  the 
British  Isles  and  the  part  they  played  as  "Our  Mother  Country." 

278.  Wild  Flowers.  By:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bowling,  sixth  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  learn  and  be  able  to  classify  wild  flowers  of  their  locality.  Schools 
Involved:  Rolesville,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.  Results:  Pupils  now 
have  a  new  concept  as  to  the  part  wild  flowers  play  in  making  this  a 
better  place  to  live. 

279.  Wake  County.  By:  Virginia  F.  Harris,  Principal,  Mt.  Vernon  Good- 
win School.  Aim:  To  study  Wake  County  from  an  economic  and  a  social 
standpoint.  Schools  Involved:  Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin.  Results:  The  pupils 
know  their  county  and  appreciate  the  part  it  plays  in  helping  to  make  a 
State. 

280.  Indians.  By:  Eula  Williams,  third  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  study 
the  life  of  the  Indians.  Schools  Involved:  Cary  Elementary  School.  Re- 
sults: Students  showed  great  interest  and  now  have  clear  ideas  about 
Indians. 

281.  Mother  Goose.  By:  Rachel  Eaton,  first  B  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  through  dramatization.  Schools  Involved:  Cary  Ele- 
mentary (Pre-primer).    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

282.  North  Carolina  a  Good  Place  to  Live.  By:  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Har- 
ris, sixth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  study  North  Carolina,  especially  from 
a  historical  standpoint.  Schools  Involved :  Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin  Elementary 
School.  Results:  Facts  and  data  were  obtained  which  led  pupils  to  ap- 
preciate North  Carolina's  status  as  among  other  states  of  the  Union. 
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283.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  By:  Miss  Mamie  Luther,  seventh 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  the  reclaiming  of  land  through  irrigation. 
Schools  Involved:  Apex  Elementary  School.  Results:  Pupils  have  learned 
methods  of  irrigation  and  how  land  is  reclaimed  through  this  method. 

284.  Transportation.  By:  Ellice  Bounds,  first  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To 
teach  methods  of  transportation  on  land,  air,  and  water  (especially  land 
transportation).  Schools  Involved:  Knightdale  Elementary  School.  Re- 
sults: Students  showed  great  interest  and  now  have  concept  as  historical 
development  and  value  to  man  of  various  methods  of  transportation. 

285.  Trees  and  Leaves.  By:  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bunn,  seventh  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  teach  the  trees  of  our  State.  Schools  Involved:  Wakelon  Ele- 
mentary School.  Results:  Pupils  have  learned  to  know  and  classify  our 
native  trees. 

286.  Weather  Activity  (signs  of  spring).  By:  Louise  Gill,  Instructor 
of  Teacher  Training,  Cary,  N.  C,  and  student  teachers.  Aim:  See  results. 
Schools  Involved:  Cary,  N.  C.  Results:  To  teach  the  essential  principles 
governing  weather  as  interest  in  weather  phenomena  arose — seasons,  tem- 
perature, winds,  clouds,  precipitation.  Literature  correlations  were  made 
and  the  student  teacher  gained  a  wonderful  insight  into  how  to  use  the 
things  about  her  for  teaching  purposes. 

Washington 

287.  Achievement  Tests  in  Eighth  Grades  in  Washington  County. 
(Causes  of  failure  and  retardation.  Standing  6,  8,  and  9  months  schools.) 
By:  E.  N.  Riddle,  Principal,  Roper  High  School;  A.  W.  Davenport,  Prin- 
cipal, Mackey  High  School;  H.  L.  Swain,  Principal,  Caswell  High  School; 
L.  H.  Hubber,  Superintendent,  Plymouth  Schools.  Aim:  Relation  of  tenant 
farmer  to  failure  of  children.  Influence  of  reading  material.  Schools  In- 
volved: Roper  High  School,  Mackey  High  School,  Plymouth  High  School 
and  Caswell  High  School.    Results:  Not  complete  enough  to  report. 

Wilkes 

288.  Reading  Circle  Study.  By:  T.  E.  Stay,  Superintendent  Wilkesboro 
School.  Aim:  Professional  improvement.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary 
schools,  Wilkes  County.    Results:  Satisfactory. 
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B 

REPORTS  FROM  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
Albemarle 

289.  Self -Rating  of  Teachers.  By:  M.  S.  Beam,  Superintendent  Albe- 
marle Public  Schools.  Aim:  Improvement  of  teachers  and  teaching  by  self- 
analysis.  Schools  Involved:  Albemarle  Public  Schools,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 
Results:  Salary  schedule  worked  out  by  teachers.  Self -rating  sheet  made 
for  use  of  teachers  in  this  system. 

Asheboro 

290.  Beautifying  School  Yard,  Mowing  Lawn,  Caring  for  Shrubbery  and 
Erecting  a  Chain  Fence  Along  Walk  and  Painting  Posters.  By:  George 
D.  White,  science  department.  Aim:  To  increase  pride.  Schools  Involved: 
Asheboro  High  Schools.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

291.  Flower  Garden  Started  by  Home  Economics  Department.  By: 

Miss  Mary  Denning.    Aim:  See  title.    Schools  Involved:   

Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

292.  Home  Room  Beautifying  Project.  By:  Superintendent  and  home 
room  teacher.  Teacher  of  10th  grade  and  history  and  French  teachers. 
Aim:  To  increase  pride  in  school  property  and  establish  good  civic  habits. 
Schools  Involved:  Asheboro  High  Schools.  Results:  Better  school  morale, 
better  habits  regarding  orderliness. 

Beaufort 

293.  Safety  First  Project.  By:  Lula  Belle  Felts,  fifth  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  General  forethought  of  pupils,  combine  health  and  English,  to  em- 
phasize health  rules  and  traffic  laws.  Schools  Involved:  Beaufort  Graded 
School,  Beaufort,  N.  C.  Results:  Pupils  each  day  discuss  ways  in  which 
they  observe  "Safety  First"  as  to  traffic  laws  and  health  rules.  Much 
interest  was  aroused. 

Burlington 

294.  A  Study  of  Birds.  By:  Jessie  Wicker,  second  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  create  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  birds,  to  motivate  all  subjects.  Schools 
Involved:  Broad  Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  A  greater  in- 
terest and  love  of  birds.  A  thorough  study  of  habits  and  characteristics 
of  birds.  Language  booklets,  art,  arithmetic  problems,  spelling  words,  sup- 
plementary reading  based  on  birds. 

295.  Book  Club.  By:  Mrs.  Lowell  Osborne,  fifth  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  create  a  desire  to  read  good  literature.  Schools  Involved:  Maple  Avenue 
School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  Children  have  read  numbers  of  books. 
They  know  what  they  want  when  they  go  to  the  library. 

296.  Character-Building  Through  Extra  Curricula  Activities.  By:  Mere- 
dith Frazier,  seventh  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  allow  the  pupil  to  (1)  experi- 
ment, (2)  to  find  out,  and  (3)  to  draw  conclusions.  Schools  Involved: 
Broad  Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.    Results:  Keener  pupil  interest. 

297.  Our  Doll  House.  By:  Ernestine  Cherry,  first  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  provide  real  experiences  in  meeting  life  situations,  and  to  teach  the 
tool  subjects  through  interests  of  doll  houses.  Schools  Involved:  Maple 
Avenue  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  Activity  center  of  interest  for 
work  of  entire  grade,  real  problems  in  building  and  construction.  Much 
worth  while  work  in  language,  reading,  arithmetic  and  health;  many  les- 
sons in  citizenship,  group  cooperation,  judgment,  responsibility,  social  de- 
velopment, etc. 

298.  Nutrition  Project.  By:  Teachers  of  Fisher  Street  School  cooper- 
ating with  Dr.  S.  C.  Spoon,  school  physician,  and  Miss  Ruth  Warren, 
physical  education  director.    Aim:  To  strive  for  good  health  by  practicing 
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health  habits.  Schools  Involved:  Fisher  Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

299.  Series  of  Teachers'  Meetings  on  Character  Training.  By:  Miss 
Susie  Stafford,  and  principals  and  teachers  of  Maple  Avenue  School.  Aim: 
To  study  methods  to  strengthen  our  pupils  in  honesty,  perseverance,  health, 
thrift,  obedience,  and  responsibility.  Schools  Involved:  Maple  Avenue 
School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  Teachers  more  interested  and  improve- 
ment is  noted  in  character  of  our  pupils. 

300.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Elementary  School.  By:  Miss  Mary  Grier, 
Principal,  and  teachers  of  Fisher  Street  School.  Aim:  To  work  for  better 
results  in  reading.  To  increase  interest  in  reading.  Schools  Involved: 
Fisher  Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  Increased  interest  in 
teaching  of  reading,  more  remedial  work  evident,  may  encourage  some  of 
our  teachers  to  become  specialists  in  teaching  of  reading. 

301.  Thrift  Project.  By:  Teachers  of  Fisher  Street  School  with  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Surratt,  art  and  nature  study  teacher,  as  chairman.  Aim:  To  en- 
courage pupils  to  save  money,  to  be  economical  in  use  of  supplies  and  to 
care  for  books,  equipment,  etc.  Schools  Involved:  Fisher  Street  School, 
Burlington,  N.  C.    Results:  Report  of  money  banked  enclosed. 

302.  Thrift-Saving  Through  the  Automatic  Receiving  Teller.  By:  Lillie 
B.  Home,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  encourage  children  to  save;  cre- 
ates interest;  time  and  care  of  books  as  well  as  saving  of  money.  Schools 
Involved:  Maple  Avenue  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  Number  of  de- 
positors during  first  six  weeks  of  term,  32  per  cent,  during  last  6  weeks, 
100  per  cent.  Every  child  has  as  much  as  $1.00  in  bank.  Amount  saved 
during  term  $213.92. 

303.  Study  in  Art.  By:  Jeter  C.  Burton,  sixth  grade  English  and  draw- 
ing teacher.  Aim:  To  give  something  of  color  relative  to  correlate  art  with 
other  subjects.  Schools  Involved:  Broad  Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Results:  Favors  for  soldiers  at  Oteen,  valentines  and  Easter  cards.  Posters 
for  Red  Cross  projects.  Vases  made  from  bottles,  paper  and  shellac.  Some 
work  in  still  life  and  landscapes  in  both  crayon  and  water  colors. 

304.  Study  of  Masterpieces  in  Art.  By:  Miss  Mary  Grier,  Principal, 
and  teachers  of  Fisher  Street  School.  Aim:  To  acquaint  and  interest  our 
pupils  in  works  of  art.  Schools  Involved:  Fisher  Street  School,  Burlington, 
N.  C.  Results:  Ten  pictures  are  studied  in  each  grade  according  to  our  art 
program.  An  art  exhibit  of  150  colored  masterpiece  reproductions  com- 
pleted our  art  study  for  this  year.  (1)  Children  are  able  to  recognize  pic- 
tures studied;  (2)  Pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
good  pictures;  (3)  Twenty  large  pictures  in  full  color  have  been  added  to 
our  school  collection;  (4)  P.-T.  A.  decided  to  give  good  pictures  as  attend- 
ance prizes;  (5)  Library  books  dealing  with  subject  have  been  added  to 
our  library. 

305.  Study  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  sixth  grade  geog- 
raphy teacher  and  home  economics  assistant.  Aim:  To  create  more  in- 
terest, and  gain  more  knowledge  about  our  State.  Schools  Involved:  Broad 
Street  School,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Results:  A  well-prepared  portfolio,  giving 
much  information  about  North  Carolina  was  sent  to  a  sixth  grade  in 
Hungary. 

Canton 

306.  Causes  of  Failures.  By:  R.  J.  Reveley,  Principal.  Aim:  To  reduce 
failures  by  removing  causes  so  far  as  possible.  Schools  Involved:  High 
School,  Canton,  N.  C.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Charlotte 

307.  Activity  Program  for  Primary  Department.  By:  Cornelia  Carter, 
primary  supervisor,  and  principals  of  all  elementary  schools  (white  and 
colored).  Aim:  To  make  school  a  part  of  life,  rather  than  a  preparation 
for  life.    Schools  Involved:  White:  Dilworth,  Bethune,  D.  H.  Hill,  Third 
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Ward,  Elizabeth.  Myers  Park,  Seversville,  Hutchison,  Wesley  Heights,  Villa 
Heights.  Charlotte.  X.  C;  Negro:  Myers  Street,  Morgan,  Alexander  Street, 
Biddleville,  Fairview,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Results:  An  awakened  interest  in 
school  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Elizabeth  City 

308.  Physical  Education  for  Every  Student  in  High  School.  By:  C.  A. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Turner.  Aim:  To  give  physical  develop- 
ment to  every  student.  Schools  Involved:  Elizabeth  City  High  School. 
Results:  (Xo  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Enfield 

309.  Better  Classroom  Instruction  Through  Better  Classification.  By: 
Claude  L.  Ives,  Superintendent  of  Enfield  Schools.  Aim:  To  increase  re- 
sults in  fundamental  subjects.  Schools  Involved:  Enfield  Elementary 
Schools.  Results:  Pupils  classified  according  to  standard  tests.  Remedial 
work  outlined  to  overcome  defects  revealed  by  tests. 

310.  Health  Experiment,  Supervised  Lunch.  Children  Weighed  Each 
Month.  By:  Claude  L.  Ives,  Superintendent  of  Enfield  Schools.  Aim:  To 
help  undernourished  children.  Schools  Involved:  Enfield  Elementary  Schools. 
Results:  20%  completely  eliminated;  7r>  and  10%  greatly  reduced. 

Gastonia 

311.  Classification  of  the  Six-Year-Old — The  New  Entrants.  By:  Min- 
nie Lee  Peedin,  primary  supervisor,  assisted  by  first  grade  teachers.  Aim: 
Classification  of  pupils  according  to  mentality  and  physical  development. 
Schools  Involved:  Entire  system.  Results:  Satisfactory.  Tests  were  given 
to  every  pupil  in  first  grade  throughout  system. 

312.  Course  in  Music  Appreciation  Broadcast  by  Edwin  M.  Steckel.  By: 
Edwin  M.  Steckel,  director  of  music,  Gaston  County  Schools,  sponsored  by 
the  Gastonia  Rotary  Club.  Aim:  Educational  course  in  music  cultural  edu- 
cation. Schools  Involved:  Gaston  County  schools.  Results:  There  will  be 
30  lectures  by  Mr.  Steckel,  30  minutes  in  length.  Project  is  sponsored  by 
Gastonia  Rotary  Club.    Most  gratifying. 

313.  Effect  of  Summer  Vacation  on  Arithmetic  Achievement  Scores.  By: 
Carrie  Glenn,  supervisor  of  elementary  schools.  Aim:  To  find  the  effect 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same  in  6,  8  and  9  months'  schools.  Schools 
Involved:  6,  8,  and  9  months  group  of  schools  in  Gaston  elementary  schools. 
Grades  4,  5,  and  6.  Results:  There  was  a  loss,  particularly  in  arithmetic 
computation.  Loss  or  gain  relates  more  closely  to  kind  of  subject  matter 
than  to  kind  of  pupils  tested  or  to  length  of  vacation.  Gains  in  purely 
factual  material  do  not  persist  over  periods  of  disuse  as  well  as  gains  in 
subjects  where  more  complex  thinking  is  required.  Scores  in  computation 
were  lower;  in  reading  they  were  higher.  Other  studies  substantiate  these 
findings. 

314.  Group  of  Unclassified  Boys  and  Girls  Ranging  in  Age  from  Ten 
to  Fifteen.  By:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lester,  teacher  of  this  group,  and  E.  J.  Aber- 
nethy,  Principal.  Aim:  Classify  pupils  to  get  them  to  fit  in  group.  Schools 
Involved:  West  School,  Gastonia.  X.  C.  Results:  After  four  months  and 
three  weeks'  work  the  teacher  was  able  to  get  every  one  of  23  enrolled 
properly  adjusted. 

315.  Reading  Circle  Work.  By:  All  grammar  grade  schools,  conducted 
by  principals  of  each  school.  Aim:  To  enable  teacher  to  do  individual  in- 
struction. Schools  Involved:  Entire  system.  Results:  Satisfactory — this 
course  is  enabling  the  teacher  to  better  understand  the  pupils  she  teaches 
in  every  way. 

316.  Twenty  boys  who  have  been  retarded  for  various  reasons  such  as 
slow  mentality,  illness,  lack  of  application.  (Sixth  grade,  12-14  years  old.) 
By:  Bess  Shannon,  teacher  of  group;  Margaret  Tiddy,  grammar  grade 
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supervisor,  and  Carl  McCartha,  Principal  of  school.  Aim:  Awaken  in  class 
individual  responsibility  of  each  member.  Schools  Involved:  Central  Gram- 
mar Grade  School,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  Results:  Very  satisfactory  because  of 
small  number  of  pupils  in  group;  similarity  of  ages  and  physical  develop- 
ments; what  appeals  to  one — to  all. 

317.  Spring  in  Carolina.  (By  music  and  physical  education  depart- 
ments.) By:  Edwin  M.  Steckel,  Director  of  Music;  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Ath- 
letic Director;  Miss  J.  Rudisill,  Athletic  Assistant,  and  Miss  Pearl  Jones, 
Athletic  Assistant.  Aim:  Public  demonstration  of  work  done  in  these  two 
departments.  Schools  Involved:  Entire  system.  Results:  This  pageant  is 
culmination  of  accomplishments  of  music  and  physical  education  depart- 
ments. 

318.  The  Story  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Josephine  Rudisill,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  and  Edwin  M.  Steckel,  Director  of  Music.  Aim:  A 
pageant  of  music  and  folk  dances  depicting  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 
Schools  Involved:  Gastonia  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Results: 
Increased  interest  on  part  of  pupils  and  citizens  in  North  Carolina  history. 

319.  Vocational  Guidance.  Put  on  by  Kiwanis  Club  through  its  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Committee  and  High  School  Principal.  By:  Kiwanis  Club 
through  high  school  principal.  Aim:  To  help  boy  to  find  himself  or  stimu- 
late thought  for  his  career.  Schools  Involved:  High  School.  Results:  Most 
encouraging  keen  interest  on  part  of  boys.  Each  boy  hears  eight  lectures 
on  eight  different  vocations.    Forty  will  be  given. 

Greensboro 

320.  Picture  Study  Helps  for  Greensboro  Teachers.  By:  Lena  R.  Boley, 
Head  of  Art  Department,  Greensboro  Public  Schools.  Aim:  See  title. 
Schools  Involved:  Greensboro  Public  Schools.  Results:  Picture  study  helps 
for  grades  1 — 7.  A  mimeographed  publication.  Very  comprehensive.  Most 
practical  and  interesting. 

Hamlet 

321.  Pupil  Survey.  By:  All  white  teachers  in  Hamlet  public  school  dis- 
trict, grades  one  through  eleven.  Aim:  To  know  children  and  their  homes. 
Schools  Involved:  All  white  schools  in  Hamlet  public  school  district.  Re- 
sults: Home  and  school  contacts  established;  teachers  sold  on  the  idea,  and 
considerable  data  assembled. 

Hickory 

322.  Reorganization  of  Elementary  Schools  on  Unit  Basis  in  Grades  4, 
5,  6  and  7.  By:  R.  W.  Carver,  Superintendent;  Miss  Virginia  Allen,  Prin- 
cipal; Miss  Kate  Gosnold,  Principal  Elementary  School,  and  W.  D.  Cottrell, 
Principal  of  Elementary  School.  Aim:  To  give  more  consideration  to  indi- 
viduals. Schools  Involved:  North,  South  and  West  Schools,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Results:  Very  satisfactory. 

Lexington 

323.  Dalton  (or  Contract)  plan  of  Work.  By:  Miss  Hattie  Lee  Burgiss, 
department  teacher  of  seventh  grade.  Aim:  Assignment  by  week  in  ad- 
vance. Schools  Involved:  Robbins  School,  Lexington,  N.  C.  Results:  Very 
satisfactory — expect  to  extend  this  next  year. 

324.  Student  Association  of  Robbins  Elementary  School.  By:  Miss 
Florence  M.  Reid,  Principal.  Aim:  Student  participation  in  school  govern- 
ment. Schools  Involved:  Robbins  School,  Lexington,  N.  C.  Results:  Very 
satisfactory. 

Lucama 

325.  Extra-Curricular  Activity  Program.  By:  A.  B.  Culbertson,  Super- 
intendent, Lucama,  N.  C.    Aim:  See  title.    Schools  Involved:   

Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 
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Lumberton 

326.  Relationship  Project.  By:  W.  B.  Crumpton,  Superintendent  of 
schools,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  Aim:  To  get  a  closer  relationship  between 
school  and  patrons.  Schools  Involved:  Lumberton  city  schools.  Results: 
Have  interested  a  group  to  make  a  study  from  the  public  standpoint  into 
the  schools  in  a  general  way. 

Maxton 

327.  Practical  Application  for  the  Study  of  Child,  Care  and  Training. 
By:  Virginia  H.  Sloan,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  second-year  home  eco- 
nomics class.  Aim:  To  study  the  pre-school  child.  Schools  Involved:  Max- 
ton  High  School.  Results:  Stories  told  with  special  emphasis  on  health 
habits,  games  taught,  each  child  studied  as  an  individual  problem. 

328.  Work  with  Underweight  Children  Who  Can't  Have  the  Proper  Food 
at  Home.  (Children  taken  from  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grades.)  By:  Virginia 
H.  Sloan,  Home  Economics  Teacher.  Aim:  To  build  10  mal-nourished  chil- 
dren to  normal  weight.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary  School,  Maxton, 
N.  C.  Results:  This  work  is  financed  by  the  Home  Economics  Department 
with  the  money  which  has  been  made  from  selling  lunches.  The  second- 
year  home  economics  girls  are  giving  mid-morning  lunches  to  ten  under- 
weight children,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  they  record  their  gain.  In 
the  past  month  each  child  has  gained  as  much  as  three  pounds,  and  one 
child  who  is  given  breakfast,  mid-morning  lunch  and  his  noon  meal,  has 
gained  nine  pounds.  This  work  was  started  with  the  unit  in  dietitian,  and 
was  carried  on  through  with  the  work  on  Child  Care  and  Training. 


Mebane 

329.  Geography  Project — Know  the  Countries  of  Europe.  By:  Mrs. 
Chas.  C.  McKee,  seventh  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  develop  familiarity  with 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  Schools  Involved:  Mebane  Graded,  Mebane, 
N.  C.  Results:  Children  have  developed  very  accurate  knowledge  of  Europe 
and  to  physical  features,  people,  products,  etc. 

330.  Indian  Project  Correlated  with  Reading,  Language,  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Music,  Arts  and  Crafts.  By:  Alice  Marrow,  third  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  To  familiarize  the  child  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians. 
Schools  Involved:  Mebane  Graded  School,  Mebane,  N.  C.  Results:  De- 
veloped a  keener  interest  in  and  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  Indians.  The 
ability  to  do  group  work  and  to  obtain  more  knowledge  independently. 

331.  Thanksgiving.  By:  Ethel  McDonald,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Aim: 
To  learn  origin  of  Thanksgiving,  how,  and  why  it  is  observed.  Schools 
Involved:  Mebane  public  schools.  Results:  Aim  realized  through  reading, 
language,  spelling,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  health,  art,  and  nature 
study.  Independent  investigation,  group  work  and  importance  of  Thanks- 
giving learned. 

Mount  Airy 

332.  Adult  Evening  School.  By:  Woman's  Club  assisted  in  financing; 
E.  S.  Hendren,  County  Superintendent;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hendren,  teacher;  Mrs. 
John  Foy,  teacher;  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  city  superintendent.  Aim:  To  elim- 
inate illiteracy  among  our  adults  and  aid  those  who  had  stopped  school 
before  finishing  grammar  school.  Schools  Involved:  Rockford  Street  School, 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  Results:  About  100  adults  attended  evening  school  for  four 
months,  two  nights  per  week.  All  have  learned  to  read  and  write  and  do 
simple  arithmetic  work. 

333.  Experiment  with  Slow,  Overgrown  Seventh  Grade  Children.  By: 
Miss  Sarah  Merritt,  Principal;  Miss  India  Edmunds,  seventh  grade  teacher, 
and  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Superintendent.  Aim:  To  give  them  training  suited 
to  their  ability  and  inclination.  Schools  Involved:  Rockford  Street  School, 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.    Results:  Children  have  made  much  better  progress. 
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334.  Field  Day.  By:  G.  D.  Underwood,  Director  of  Physical  Education; 
L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Superintendent  of  city  schools,  and  all  principals  and 
teachers.  Aim:  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  physical  education.  Schools 
Involved:  Mt.  Airy  High  School,  Rockford  Street  School,  and  North  Main 
School.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Murphy 

335.  Age-Grade  Progress  Study.  By:  B.  W.  Sipe,  Superintendent. 
Aim:  To  compare  our  pupils  with  others,  to  find  wherein  ours  were  weak. 
Schools  Involved:  Murphy  Graded  Schools,  Murphy,  N.  C.  Results:  Greatest 
retardation  among  irregular  pupils — greatest  need  is  emphasis  in  learning 
to  think. 

336.  Causes  of  Absences  in  Public  Schools.  By:  Mrs.  B.  W.  Sipe,  Mrs. 
Irene  Grant,  Mrs.  Lelia  Hayes,  Miss  Clara  McCombs,  teachers;  also  others 
under  supervision  of  B.  W.  Sipe,  Superintendent.  Aim:  Find  why  chil- 
dren are  absent.  Schools  Involved:  Murphy  Graded  Schools,  Murphy,  N.  C. 
Results:  Nothing  definite. 

North  Wilkesboro 

337.  Encouragement  of  Improved  Scholarship.  By:  Horace  Sisk,  Super- 
intendent of  city  schools.  Aim:  To  encourage  continuous  improvement  in 
scholarship.  Schools  Involved:  North  Wilkesboro  Union  Schools.  Results: 
An  average  of  250  pupils  out  of  650  show  improvement  each  month. 

338.  Nature  Study.  By:  L.  E.  Calhoun,  Principal  of  High  School.  Aim: 
To  classify  all  plant  and  insect  life  in  North  Wilkesboro.  Schools  Involved: 
H.  S.  general  science  and  biology.  Results:  Many  collections  have  been 
made  and  preserved.    Interest  has  been  aroused. 

Raleigh 

339.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  6,  Art  Education.  By:  Minnis  S.  Martin, 
Supervisor  of  Art  Education;  Blanche  Atwater,  teacher  of  third  grade, 
Murphy  School;  Mrs.  Royster  Chamblee,  second  grade  teacher,  Hayes- 
Barton;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Slaunwhite,  Barbee  School,  and  Margaret  Woolridge, 
high  school.  Aim:  Course  in  art  education,  grades  1-11.  Schools  Involved: 
Raleigh  elementary  and  high  schools.  Results:  Issued  in  mimeographed 
form,  with  illustrations. 

340.  Nature  Material  for  Raleigh  Schools,  with  Methods  of  Use.  By: 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Bullard,  second  grade  teacher,  Eliza  Pool  School.  Aim:  To  sum- 
marize list  of  available  materials  in  Raleigh  environment.  Schools  In- 
volved: Elementary  Schools.  Results:  Used  as  Master's  Thesis,  Peabody, 
August,  1928. 

341.  North  Carolina,  Where  Life  is  Worth  While.  By:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Har- 
ris, Principal  Elementary  School.  Aim:  To  stimulate  interest  and  to  arouse 
pupil's  interest  for  their  own  State.  Schools  Involved:  Mt.  Vernon  School, 
Wake  County,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Results:  Pupils  have  become  more  interested 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  their  own  State. 

342.  Pupils  Cumulative  Permanent  Records  in  the  Raleigh  Public 
Schools.  By:  Maycie  Southall,  State  Department  of  Education;  Fannie  B. 
Brown,  sixth  grade,  Thompson;  Laura  Jones,  assistant  principal  high 
school;  Mrs.  Paul  Daniels,  fifth  grade,  Hayes-Barton;  Mrs.  Fannie  Thomas, 
second  grade,  Murphy;  Bess  Stinson,  first  grade,  Hayes-Barton,  and  Myrtle 
Underwood,  Principal,  Hayes-Barton.  Aim:  Cumulative  record  of  children's 
progress  through  school.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Results:  Using  forms  in  mimeographed  form  at 
present;  will  revise  in  light  of  results  obtained,  and  print  next  year. 

Reidsville 

343.  A  Study  of  Causes  of  Pupil  Non-Attendance.  By:  Fred  M.  Arro- 
wood.  Superintendent  of  Schools;  L.  J.  Perry,  Principal  of  High  School,  and 
the  high  school  and  elementary  teachers.    Aim:  To  learn  causes  of  absences 
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and  find  means  of  improving  attendance.  Schools  Involved:  Reidsville  High 
School  and  elementary  schools.  Results:  (No  description  of  results  fur- 
nished.) 

Roanoke  Rapids 

344.  Character  Education.  By:  Clara  Hearne,  Elementary  Supervisor, 
and  36  elementary  teachers.  Aim:  To  develop  desirable  character  traits  in 
pupils.  Schools  Involved:  Rosemary  School,  Rosemary,  N.  C;  Central 
School,  and  grades  in  high  school  building,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  Results: 
(1)  Pupils  recognize  right  and  wrong  in  others;  (2)  Decisions  as  to  right 
and  wrong  in  their  own  conduct;  (3)  General  improvement  in  conduct. 

345.  Garden  Project.  By:  Cynthia  Garrett,  teacher  of  adjustment  group. 
Aim:  Outdoor  activity  for  health — topics  for  oral  English.  Schools  In- 
volved: Roanoke  Rapids  elementary  schools.  Results:  Improved  ability  to 
take  directions.  Some  in  school  who  usually  stop  before  this  time  are  still 
in  school.    Oral  English  improved.    Learned  better  methods  of  gardening. 

346.  Retarded  Children.  By:  Clara  Hearne,  elementary  supervisor,  and 
a  group  of  ten  elementary  teachers.  Aim:  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  Schools  Involved:  Central  School  and  grammar  school  located 
in  high  school  building,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C;  Rosemary  School,  Rose- 
mary, N.  C.  Results:  Indications  are  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
but  facts  will  be  tabulated  after  school  has  closed. 

347.  Picture  Study  Project.  By:  Bess  Siceloff,  Principal,  and  ten  pri- 
mary teachers.  Aim:  To  teach  picture  appreciation — to  entertain  our  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association.  Schools  Involved:  Central  School,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C.  Results:  Very  entertaining  to  mothers  and  helpful  to  children  in 
causing  them  to  notice  and  value  pictures. 

Rockingham 

348.  Testing  Native  Musical  Talents,  Pupils  in  Grades  5-7,  Inclusive. 
By:  L.  J.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Phillips,  Music 
Supervisor.  Aim:  Comparison  of  native  ability  in  music  with  white  and 
colored  pupils.  Schools  Involved:  Rockingham  white  and  colored  schools. 
Results:  Seashore  tests  are  being  used. 

Roxboro 

349.  Grain-Growing  in  Person  County.  By:  Section  A  of  the  sixth 
grade.  Aim:  To  learn  kinds  of  grain,  processes  of  culture,  and  soil  adapta- 
tion of  grain  grown  in  Person  County.  Schools  Involved:  Roxboro  Gram- 
mar School,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  Results:  Much  information  collected,  project 
partly  outlined,  etc. 

350.  Manufactures  of  Person  County.  By:  Section  B  of  the  sixth  grade. 
Aim:  To  find  sources  of  materials,  process  of  manufacture,  produced  goods. 
Schools  Involved:  Roxboro  Grammar  School,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  Results:  Much 
data  collected;  outlines  in  formation. 

351.  Manufacturing  in  Person  County.  By:  Mrs.  V.  0.  Blalocl,  sixth 
grade  teacher,  section  B.  Aim:  To  study  the  manufacturing  of  Person 
County.  Schools  Involved:  Roxboro  Central  School,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  Re- 
sults: Greater  interest  in  county,  direct  knowledge  of  certain  manufactured 
products. 

352.  Products  of  Person  County.  By:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Simpson,  sixth  grade 
teacher.  Aim:  To  study  soil  and  products  of  Person  County.  Schools  In- 
volved: Roxboro  Central  Graded  School.  Results:  Practice  in  letter-writ- 
ing, spelling,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  outlining  and  hand-writ- 
ing.   Greater  knowledge  of  grain  products  of  the  county. 

Salisbury 

353.  Children  of  Other  Lands — the  Dutch.  By:  Kathleen  Dyer,  third 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  Comparing  their  own  mode  of  living  with  that  of 
foreign  people  and  such  geography,  history  and  English  that  came  in. 
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Schools  Involved:  Frank  B.  John  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Results:  Can  be 
obtained  from  office  of  Primary  Supervisor,  Miss  Nena  DeBerry,  Frank  B. 
John  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

354.  Children  of  Other  Lands — the  Eskimo.  By:  Kathleen  Dyer,  third 
grade  teacher.  Aim:  Comparing  their  own  mode  of  living  with  that  of 
foreign  people  and  such  geography,  history  and  English  that  came  in. 
Schools  Involved:  Frank  B.  John  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Results:  Can  be 
obtained  from  office  of  Primary  Supervisor,  Miss  Nena  DeBerry,  Frank  B. 
John  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

355.  A  Community  Study.  By:  Sarah  V.  Heilig,  second  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  An  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  community  and  to  us 
as  individuals  by  the  various  industries  and  citizens  of  Salisbury.  Schools 
Involved:  Frank  B.  John  School.  Results:  See  report  on  the  study  that 
will  be  filed  in  the  supervisor's  office. 

356.  Foods — the  Production  and  Uses.    (This  study  is  being  made  in 

connection  with  the  management  of  the  school  cafeteria.)  By:   

Aim:  To  teach  the  history  and  hygienic  and  financial  values  of  foods. 
Schools  Involved:  Frank  B.  John  School.  Results:  Increased  interest  in  life 
situations  and  tool  subjects. 

357.  How  to  Keep  Ourselves  Healthy  and  up  to  Normal  Weight.  By: 
Virginia  A.  Goodman,  second  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  have  children  do  the 
things  which  will  make  them  healthy.  Schools  Involved:  Frank  B.  John 
School.  Results:  An  accurate  record  has  been  kept  which  can  be  found  in 
the  office  of  the  Primary  Supervisor,  Miss  Nena  DeBerry. 

358.  A  Study  of  Food  (arising  from  ordering  food  in  cafeteria)  and 
Needs  of  the  Children  in  the  School  Cafeteria.  By:  Mrs.  F.  D.  Furrow, 
first  grade  teacher.  Aim:  Prepare  children  (1)  to  order  or  select  whole- 
some food  in  the  cafeteria,  (2)  to  meet  situations  that  arise  in  the  cafeteria. 
Schools  Involved:  Frank  B.  John  School.  Results:  See  report  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  supervisor,  Miss  Nena  DeBerry. 

Statesville 

359.  Making  a  Seventh  Grade  Library.  By:  Daisy  Nicholson,  Mayme 
McKeithan,  Mary  Thomas,  Henry  R.  Hall  and  Mary  C.  Harris,  all  seventh 
grade  teachers.  Aim:  To  obtain  books  and  furnish  library  room.  Schools 
Involved:  Elementary  schools,  Statesville,  N.  C.  Results:  Shelves  installed, 
floor  and  woodwork  refinished,  chairs  and  table  painted,  curtains,  chair- 
backs  and  draperies  bought  and  made  by  children,  100  volumes  added. 

Shelby 

360.  Radio  Program  of  R.  C.  A.  By:  Selma  C.  Webb,  Principal.  Aim: 
Music  appreciation.  Schools  Involved:  South  Shelby  Elementary  School. 
Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

Tryon 

361.  Busy  Bee  Club.  (Weekly  programs,  correlated  with  all  fund  sub- 
jects of  the  grade.)  By:  Estelle  M.  Pace,  teacher  of  fifth  grade  delinquents. 
Aim:  To  teach  the  child  how  to  do  research  work  on  any  subject  given. 
Schools  Involved:  Tryon  Graded  School.  Results:  Pupils  familiarized  with 
library;  taught  how  to  use  contents  of  books;  taught  how  to  use  encyclo- 
pedias, and  how  to  organize  points  in  outline  form. 

362.  Clothing.  (Developed  as  outcome  of  stories  in  Child  World,  Reader 
III.)  By:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Jervey,  third  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  arouse  interest 
and  gain  knowledge.  Schools  Involved:  Tryon  elementary  schools.  Results: 
Interest  in  materials,  appreciation  of  value,  better  care  of  own  clothing, 
knowledge  gained,  geography  facts  learned,  increased  ability  of  reading. 
Class  visited  hand  weavers'  shop,  made  small  looms,  wove  Joseph's  coat  of 
many  colors.    Elson  Reader  III,  page  187. 
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363.  Clothing,  With  Special  Emphasis  on  Kind  of  Clothing  Made  in 
Tryon.  By:  Mrs.  Allen  Jervey,  third  grade  teacher.  Aim:  Appreciation 
of  value  and  comfort,  factual  material,  and  reading  material.  Schools  In- 
volved: Tryon  Elementary  School.  Results:  Interest  in  Bible  stories  of 
Shepherd  life.  Finding  new  material  in  reading  lessons.  Increased  reading 
ability.    Increased  knowledge. 

364.  Homes  of  the  World.  By:  Thelma  Mills,  fourth  grade  teacher. 
Aim:  Give  the  children  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  people  of  the  world. 
Schools  Involved:  Tryon  Graded  School.  Results:  1.  Kinds  of  homes,  (a) 
materials,  (b)  location  and  effect  of  temperature  and  rainfall;  2.  People  in 
the  Homes,  (a)  dress,  etc. 

365.  Shelter.  1.  Homes  of  the  World  (materials;  2.  Schools,  (a)  Games, 

(b)  Dress  of  Children.  By:   

Aim:  Increase  interest  in  different  peoples  of  world,  their  industries, 
achievements,  and  relations  to  us.  Schools  Involved:  Tryon  Elementary 
School.  Results:  Interest  and  knowledge  of  other  people.  Sympathetic 
understanding  of  other  races.  Increased  skill  in  use  of  supplementary 
materials. 

366.  Study  of  Indian  Tribes  of  East,  West  and  the  Great  Southwest. 
By:  Addie  Daniel,  second  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  habits,  homes, 
and  lives  of  these  tribes.  Schools  Involved:  Tryon  Graded  School.  Results: 
Stories,  Hopi  Land  sandtable  with  real  objects  from  Arizona.  Geography, 
posters,  measuring  for  houses,  spelling,  written  story  for  newspapers. 

367.  "Vacation"— Health  Project  Correlating  English,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, and  Geography.  By:  Thelma  Mills,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Aim:  To 
give  child  an  idea  of  a  healthy,  happy,  wholesome  and  worth  while  vaca- 
tion. Schools  Involved:  Tryon  Graded  School.  Results:  Making  of  booklet, 
expressing  ideas  in  pictures  and  paragraphs,  selecting  desirable  places  to 
visit  and  precautions  to  take,  making  budget  and  figuring  expenses  of  each 
place  visited  and  finding  things  that  make  a  vacation  worth  while. 

Washington 

368.  A  Pre-  or  Sub-First  Grade  Section.  By :  Miss  Annie  Tripp,  teacher. 
Aim:  To  correct  weaknesses  in  pupils  who  enter  first  grade  unprepared. 
Schools  Involved:  John  H.  Small  School,  Washington,  N.  C.  Results:  Many 
pupils  brought  to  point  where  they  are  able  to  do  first  grade  work  who 
would  be  lost  in  regular  sections,  etc. 

369.  Correlation  of  History  and  Geography  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
By:  Miss  Elsie  Cheek,  Miss  Nancy  Singleton,  Mrs.  Bryan  Winfield  and 
Mrs.  Norwood  Simmons,  teachers.  Aim:  Placing  history  on  its  proper 
geographical  background.    Schools  Involved:  John  H.  Small  School.  Re- 

*     suits:  Changed  types  of  teaching  on  part  of  faculty  and  caused  pupils  to 
go  outside  of  textbooks  for  information. 

370.  Special  Section  for  Pupils  with  I.  Q.  of  Under  70.  By:  Mrs.  Etta 
Johnston,  elementary  teacher,  and  Mr.  A.  I.  Braxton,  Junior  High  School 
teacher.  Aim:  To  teach  pupils  good  civic  attitude.  Schools  Involved:  John 
H.  Small  Elementary  School  and  High  School.  Results:  Pupils  like  work 
and  school  life — not  true  before. 


Weldon 

371.  An  Extra-Curricular  Activity  Program  in  High  School.  By:  A.  W. 
Oakes,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  and  Miss  Katrine  Wiggins,  Principal.  Aim:  To 
find  just  what  activities  are  best  for  small  high  schools.  Schools  Involved: 
Weldon  High  School.  Results:  Improved  better  adapted  extra-curricular 
activity  program. 
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Winston-Salem 

372.  Annual  Age — Grade  Survey.  By:  Frank  H.  Koos,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. Aim:  To  find  out  normal,  overageness  and  underageness.  Schools 

Involved:    „  Results:  The  number  of  pupils 

who  were  over  and  underage  for  their  grade  was  determined. 

373.  Course  of  Study  in  Music.  By:  William  Breach,  Director  of  Music. 
Aim:  To  improve  instruction  in  music.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary.  Re- 
sults: Objectives  and  activities. 

374.  Opportunity  Class  for  Pupils  Who  Are  Mentally  Proficient  but 
Who  Have  for  Various  Reasons  Lost  Some  Ground.  By:  Miss  Elsie  Teague, 
teacher  1928-1929;  Mrs.  Eva  Hine,  teacher  1927-1928;  Mr.  F.  M.  White, 
Principal,  and  Mabel  Stamper,  Rural  School  Supervisor.  Aim:  To  tie  up 
loose  ends  and  put  children  on  equal  footing  with  their  grade.  Schools 
Involved:  Sedge  Garden  School,  Rt.  6,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Results:  The 
school  in  which  the  experiment  is  being  tried  has  risen  from  near  the  bot- 
tom to  near  the  top  in  comparisons  which  have  been  made. 

375.  Primary  Grade  Art  Course.  By:  Miss  Marion  Leiger,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Art,  and  primary  teachers.  Aim:  To  improve  art  in- 
struction in  the  primary  grades.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary.  Results: 
Objectives  worked  out.    Activities  are  being  planned. 

376.  Primary  Reading  Course  of  Study.  By:  Primary  grade  teachers. 
Aim:  To  provide  better  reading  course  of  study.  Schools  Involved:  Ele- 
mentary.   Results:  Course  in  hands  of  final  reviewing  committee. 

377.  Rating  the  Entire  School  Eystem,  1926-1927.  By:  Frank  H.  Koos, 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Aim:  To  ascertain  ranking  of  combined  white 
and  colored  schools.  Schools  Involved:  Whole  school  system  of  Winston- 
Salem.  Results:  A  new  ranking  of  eight  largest  North  Carolina  cities  in 
1926-1927. 

378.  Status  of  Elementary  School  Principals  in  North  Carolina.  By: 
A.  B.  Caldwell,  Principal,  and  J.  M.  Shields,  Principal,  Forest  Park  and 
Waughtown  Schools.  Aim:  To  ascertain  and  improve  status.  Schools  In- 
volved: Elementary.    Results:  (No  description  of  results  furnished.) 

379.  Wiley  School  Reading  Study.  By:  Frank  H.  Koos,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, and  Wiley  School  teachers.  Aim:  To  improve  reading  in  Wiley 
School,  grades  4-7.  Schools  Involved:  Elementary.  Results:  New  attacks 
on  teaching  of  reading. 
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C 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

Studies  in  Education 

380.  Title:  Child  Health  Education.  By:  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Supervisor 
of  Elementary  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Compilation  of  present  best  practice  in  teaching 
and  supervising  child  health  education  in  .county  schools.  Study  to  be 
completed  in  1930. 

381.  Title:  County  Survey  of  Pupil  Ability  as  Determined  by  the  Use 
of  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  in  Grades  III-VII  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C. 
By:  Nancy  0.  Devers,  State  Supervisor  of  Schools,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Pupil  retardation  in 
terms  of  actual  classification  and  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement.  Larger 
schools  with  longer  terms  show  greater  pupil  accomplishment.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  1930. 

382.  Title:  Current  Expense  in  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  1925-1926.  Based  on  Bulletin  1927,  No.  30,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Information 
and  Statistics,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief 
Summary:  Comparative  data  on  current  expense  in  the  United  States. 
Special  attention  to  current  expense  in  North  Carolina  as  compared  with 
current  expense  in  United  States  at  large.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

383.  Title:  Current  Practice  in  County  School  Supervision  in  North 
Carolina.  By:  Nancy  O.  Devers,  State  Supervisor  of  Schools,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Part  A: 
Supervisory  practice  and  accomplishments  for  year  1928-1929;  Part  B: 
Comparison  of  results  in  supervision  over  a  period  of  five  years,  1924-1929. 

384.  Title:  Current  Reports  on  Activity  Programs,  Projects,  Research 
Studies,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  1927-1928.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor, the  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Lists  and  describes  activity 
programs,  projects,  research  studies,  etc.,  which  were  undertaken  in  North 
Carolina  in  1927-1928.  Listed  by  cities,  counties,  and  institutions,  or 
agencies.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

385.  Title:  Current  Reports  on  Activity  Programs,  Projects,  Research 
Studies,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  1928-1929.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector, The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Lists  and  describes 
activity  programs,  projects,  research  studies,  which  were  undertaken  in 
North  Carolina  in  1928-1929.  List  by  counties,  cities,  and  institutions  or 
agencies.    Printed  bulletin. 

386.  Title:  An  Evaluation  of  the  High  School  Reorganization  Program 
in  North  Carolina.  By:  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  Thesis.    Not  for  distribution. 

387.  Title:  Free  material  for  Instructional  Purposes  in  Elementary 
Grades.  By:  Juanita  McDougald,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  in 
High  Schools,  and  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Brief  Summary:  A  classified  col- 
lection of  names  and  addresses  to  be  used  as  sources  of  free  teaching  ma- 
terial. In  terms  of  subject  and  topic  taught.  Issued  in  mimeographed 
form. 

388.  Title:  Legal  Provisions  for  the  Selection  of  the  Chief  State  School 
Official  in  Those  States  Where  Selection  is  Exercised.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Collection  of  legal 
provisions  bearing  upon  topic.    On  reference.    Not  for  distribution. 
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389.  Title:  Methods  of  School  Publicity  in  North  Carolina,  1928-1929. 
By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Sta- 
tistics, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Contains  an  analysis  of  58  school  publications.  Data  as  to  type  of 
news,  number  pages,  size  of  printed  sheet,  etc.  Issued  in  mimeographed 
form. 

390.  Title:  The  Minimum  Compulsory  School  Term  as  Legally  Denned 
in  the  Various  States.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of 
Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Consists  of  copies  of  sections  from  School  Laws 
bearing  upon  topic  mentioned.    On  reference.    Not  for  distribution. 

391.  Title:  More  Efficient  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools  and  Economic 
Necessity,  1928.  By:  L.  C.  Brogden,  Director,  Division  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief 
Summary:  Sets  up  some  pertinent  questions  concerning  our  public  schools 
and  attempts  to  answer  these  in  terms  of  school  supervision.  The  im- 
portance of  supervision  as  good  business  is  made  convincing  and  conclusive. 
Printed  bulletin. 

392.  Title:  Proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  on  Elementary 
Education,  1929.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Infor- 
mation and  Statistics,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Includes  all  speeches  delivered  during  Conference. 
Contains  valuable  information  regarding  methods  for  reducing  retardation; 
phases  of  child  development;  administrative  problems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction for  the  elementary  schools.  To  be  issued  in  either  printed  or 
mimeographed  form. 

393.  Title:  A  Program  of  Research  for  Rural  School  Supervisors.  By: 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary: 
Suggestions  for  Rural  School  Supervisors  as  to  kinds  of  research  to  be 
undertaken;  methods,  etc.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

394.  Title:  Public  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina:  Three  Measures  of 
Excellence.  By:  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Ranks 
counties  and  cities  in  North  Carolina  on  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in 
High  School,  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance,  and  index  of 
teachers  training.  Composite  ranks  were  determined  for  the  years  1925- 
1926  and  1927-1928.    Printed  in  State  School  Facts. 

395.  Title:  Report  of  District  Conference  on  Child  Health  Education. 
Held  at  Kinston,  Greensboro  and  Asheville  during  February,  1929.  By: 
Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Instruction,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Gives  program  and 
proceedings  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  health  education  in  supervised 
counties.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

396.  Title:  Standard  Elementary  Schools  in  North  Carolina,  1928-1929. 
By:  Susan  Fulghum,  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Increase  in  number 
of  standard  elementary  schools.  Five-year  progress.  Report  libraries  in 
standard  schools.  Outstanding  needs  in  elementary  education.  Complete 
list  of  standard  elementary  schools.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

397.  Title:  Standards  and  Suggestions  for  Practice  Teaching  in  North 
Carolina  Senior  Colleges.  By:  James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Teacher  Train- 
ing and  Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Suggestions  on  organization  of  academic  depart- 
ments and  Department  of  Education.  Minimum  standards  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Practice  Teaching  with  special  reference  to  certification  require- 
ments are  set  up.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

398.  Title:  Statistical  Study  of  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  of  North 
Carolina,  1927-1928.  By:  James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Teacher  Training 
and  Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Brief  Summary:  Purpose  of  the  study  is  to  show  how  completely  the  indi- 
vidual colleges  meet  the  standards  of  their  classification.  The  study  was 
made  primarily  for  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference.    Issued  in  mimeographed  form. 

399.  Title:  A  Study  of  Pupil  Progress  in  Chowan  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, Elementary  Schools  for  Year  1928-1929  as  Shown  by  Use  of  Standard 
Achievement  Tests.  By:  Nancy  0.  Devers,  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Retardation,  poor  attendance,  and  present  year  progress  less  than 
normal.  There  seems  to  be  great  need  for  better  equipment.  Results  on 
file  at  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

400.  Title:  A  Study  of  Supervisory  Practice  and  Results  Obtained  for 
the  Years  1926-1927  and  1927-1928.  By:  Nancy  O.  Devers,  State  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Bulletin  organizes,  summarizes,  compares, 
and  attempts  in  some  parts  to  interpret  and  evaluate  supervisory  practice 
and  results  obtained.  The  bulletin  to  serve  as  a  manual  for  local  super- 
visors in  setting  up  criteria.  This  is  first  of  a  series  of  similar  bulletins 
to  be  published  annually.  Results  on  file  at  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

401.  Title:  Teacher  Training  in  North  Carolina.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Teacher  supply 
and  demand  in  North  Carolina.  Amount  and  type  of  specific  preparation 
possessed  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  State.    Printed  bulletin. 

402.  Title:  The  Support  of  Public  Schools  in  Alabama.  By:  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  state- 
ment as  to  local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Ala- 
bama. Legal  provisions,  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  local  and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  ref- 
erence at  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

403.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Delaware.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to 
local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Delaware.  Legal 
provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local 
and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

404.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Georgia.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to 
local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Georgia.  Legal 
provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local 
and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

405.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Maryland.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to  local 
and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Maryland.  Legal  pro- 
visions; amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local  and 
State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

406.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  New  Jersey.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement 
as  to  local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  New  Jersey. 
Legal  provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of 
local  and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 
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407.  Title:  Support  of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina.  By:  M.  C. 
S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  state- 
ment as  to  local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  Legal  provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  local  and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On 
reference  at  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

408.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Pennsylvania.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to 
local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Legal 
provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local 
and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

409.  Title:  Public  School  Support  in  South  Carolina.  By:  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  state- 
ment as  to  local  and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  South 
Carolina.  Legal  provisions;  amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  local  and  State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On 
reference  at  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

410.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Tennessee.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to  local 
and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Tennessee.  Legal  pro- 
visions; amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local  and 
State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 

411.  Title:  Public  School  Finance  in  Virginia.  By:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
Director,  The  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  A  statement  as  to  local 
and  State  sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  Virginia.  Legal  pro- 
visions; amount  raised;  methods  of  collection  and  distribution  of  local  and 
State  school  funds.  Also  reference  materials.  On  reference  at  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.    Not  for  distribution. 
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412.  Current  Expense  Distribution.    Vol.  V,  No.  1,  Sept.  15,  1928. 

413.  Instructional  Service.    Vol.  V,  No.  2,  Oct.  1,  1928. 

414.  American  Education  Week.    Vol.  V,  No.  3,  Oct.  15,  1928. 

415.  Then  and  Now.    Vol.  V,  No.  4,  Nov.  1,  1928. 

416.  Rank  of  School  Systems.    Vol.  V,  No.  5,  Nov.  15,  1928. 

417.  Training  of  Teachers.    Vol.  V,  No.  6,  Dec.  1,  1928. 

418.  Scholarship  of  White  Teachers.    Vol.  V,  No.  7,  Dec.  15,  1928. 

419.  School  Attendance.    Vol.  V,  No.  8,  Jan.  1,  1929. 

420.  Value  of  School  Property.    Vol.  V,  No.  9,  Jan.  15,  1929. 

421.  Public  High  Schools.    Vol.  V,  No.  10,  Feb.  1,  1929. 

422.  School  Term.    Vol.  V,  No.  11,  Feb.  15,  1929. 

423.  Consolidation  and  Transportation.    Vol.  V,  No.  12,  March  1,  1929. 

424.  Measures  of  High  School  Excellence.  Vol.  V,  No.  13,  March  15, 
1929. 

425.  A  Study  of  Certificates  in  Use.    Vol.  V,  No.  14,  April  1,  1929. 

426.  Cost  of  Transportation.    Vol.  V,  No.  15,  April  15,  1929. 

427.  The  States  and  Public  Education.    Vol.  V,  No.  16,  May  1,  1929. 

428.  The  States'  Ability  to  Support  Schools.  Vol.  V,  No.  17,  May  15, 
1929. 

429.  Age-Grade  Distribution.    Vol.  V,  No.  18,  June  1,  1929. 
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430.  The  Over-Ageness  of  School  Children.  Vol.  V,  No.  19,  June  15, 
1929. 

431.  Promotions,  Attendance  and  Term.    Vol.  V,  No.  20,  July  1,  1929. 

432.  Expenditures  for  Public  Education.    Vol.  V,  No.  21,  July  15,  1929. 

433.  Current  Expense  for  Schools.    Vol.  V,  No.  22,  August  1,  1929. 

434.  Cost  of  Instructional  Service.    Vol.  V,  No.  23,  August  15,  1929. 

435.  Rank  of  School  Systems.    Vol.  V,  No.  24,  Sept.  1,  1929. 

Miscellaneous  Publications 

436.  Standards  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  1928-1929.  Educational 
Publication  No.  120.    Division  of  School  Inspection  No.  33. 

437.  Biennial  Report,  Part  II,  1926-1928.  Educational  Publication  No. 
121.    Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics  No.  28. 

438.  Supplementary  Library  List.  Educational  Publication  No.  122.* 
Division  of  School  Inspection  No.  34. 

439.  Larger  Unit  Studies.  Educational  Publication  No.  123.*  Division 
of  Elementary  Instruction  No.  26. 

440.  A  Diagnostic  Study  in  Arithmetic.  Educational  Publication  No. 
124.*    Division  of  Elementary  Instruction  No.  27. 

441.  More  Efficient  Supervision  of  Our  Rural  Schools  an  Economic 
Necessity.  Educational  Publication  No.  125.  Division  of  Elementary  In- 
struction No.  28. 

442.  Directory  of  School  Officials,  1928-1929.  Educational  Publication 
No.  126.    Division  of  Publications  No.  36. 

443.  Biennial  Report,  Part  I,  1926-1928.    Educational  Publication  No. 

127.  Division  of  Publications  No.  37. 

444.  Biennial  Report,  Part  IV,  1926-1928.    Educational  Publication  No. 

128.  Division  of  School  Inspection  No.  35. 

445.  N.  C.  State  List  of  Approved  High  School  Textbooks,  1929-1934. 
Educational  Publication  No.  129.    Division  of  Publications  No.  38. 

446.  New  School  Legislation,  1929.  Educational  Publication  No.  130. 
Division  of  Publications  No.  39. 

447.  The  Public  School  Law.  Educational  Publication  No.  131.  Division 
of  Publications  No.  40. 


*Out  of  print. 
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REPORTS  FROM  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

448.  The  Background  of  High  School  Latin.  By:  Ruth  O.  Wofford, 
Rachel  Sibley,  Edna  Geiger  and  E.  K.  McNue,  Research  Committee  for  the 
Latin  Teachers'  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  North  Western  District. 
Brief  Summary:  A  list  of  books  and  other  material  to  be  used  by  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  work  through  a 
broader  study  of  the  field  of  background. 

449.  The  Background  of  High  School  Latin.  By:  J.  Minor  Gwynn,  Susie 
G.  Michaels  and  Sallie  M.  Oliver,  Research  Committee  for  the  Latin  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  North  Central  District.  Brief  Summary: 
Several  books  recommended  for  study  by  teachers.  These  books  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  value  as  background  material. 

450.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  Various 
Districts  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Leon  R.  Meadows,  English  teacher,  Green- 
ville, N.  C;  Leonora  Watts,  English  teacher,  Kinston,  N.  C,  and  Mary  Jane 
Carroll,  English  teacher,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  The  rel- 
ative training  of  teachers — both  city  and  rural — in  the  various  districts 
of  North  Carolina  was  ascertained. 

451.  The  Correlation  of  Latin  With  English.  By:  T.  W.  Valentine, 
Chairman;  Louise  A.  Wilson  and  Mary  E.  Dillard,  Research  Committee  for 
the  Latin  Teachers'  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Western  District.  Brief 
Summary:  (No  information  furnished.) 

452.  Current  Practices  in  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  in  North 
Carolina,  1928-1929.  By:  J.  Warren  Smith,  Chairman,  Research  Commit- 
tee, North  Carolina  Guidance  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Shows  scope  and  nature  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  in 
the  AA-I  and  A-I  high  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

453.  Directed  Study  in  Latin.  By:  Catherine  Clegg,  Emily  Frazer  and 
Irene  Lorance,  Research  Committee  for  the  Latin  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  South  Piedmont  District.  Brief  Summary:  A  bibliography 
of  thirty  books  pertaining  to  directed  study  was  mailed  to  all  teachers  in 
the  district.  The  Latin  teachers  were  also  furnished  with  information  along 
the  following  lines:  (1)  how  to  study,  (2)  the  purposes  in  studying  Latin, 
(3)  guiding  rules  for  the  studying  of  Latin,  (4)  methods  for  mastering  a 
lesson  in  Latin,  and  (5)  suggestions  as  to  how  supervised  study  may  serve 
to  replace  teaching,  etc.  All  materials  and  data  collected  were  distributed 
among  the  Latin  teachers  in  the  district. 

454.  Dividends  on  Our  Educational  Investment.  By:  Jule  B.  Warren, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Brief  Summary:  A  study  of  (1) 
the  relationship  between  investment  in  education  and  growth  in  wealth  of 
a  State,  and  (2)  between  per  capita  investment  and  school  efficiency. 

455.  General  Bibliography  on  Correlation  of  Latin  and  English.  By: 
Bertha  Dunlap,  Elizabeth  Kendrick  and  Gladys  Moore,  Research  Commit- 
tee for  the  Latin  Teachers'  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  North  Eastern 
District.  Brief  Summary:  A  bibliography  including  nineteen  publications 
devoted  to  the  correlation  of  Latin  and  English. 

456.  Interpreting  the  Schools  to  the  Public.  By:  Jule  B.  Warren,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Brief  Summary:  A  handbook  for  use 
of  school  officials  in  getting  the  public  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
modern  school.    Published  in  pamphlet  form. 

457.  Latin  Background.  By:  Lelia  Mae  Gill,  Mrs.  Hetty  McAllister, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  McLeod  and  Miss  Annie  Horner,  Research  Committee  for  the 
Latin  Teachers'  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Southeastern  District. 
Brief  Summary:  List  of  books  and  other  material  which  the  committee 
recommends  as  a  suggestive  guide  to  the  teachers  in  the  district  who  are 
interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  work  through  a  broader  study 
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in  the  field  background.  The  list  of  books  to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  building 
up  the  proper  background  for  the  teaching  of  High  School  Latin. 

458.  Returns  From  the  Questionnaire  on  Recreational  Reading  Sent  Out 
by  Grammar  Grade  Department  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  By:  Mary  A.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Grace  Brunson,  Research  Committee  for  the  Grammar  Grade 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A..  Brief  Summary:  Shows  pro- 
visions made  for  recreational  reading  during  the  school  term,  dur- 
ing the  school  day,  and  during  vacation.  Also  methods  of  encouraging 
recreational  reading  during  the  school  term.  Study  includes  a  list  of  25 
of  the  most  popular  books  for  grammar  grade  boys  and  girls.  A  list  of 
new  fiction  and  a  list  of  selected  magazines  for  grammar  grade  children. 

459.  Social  Studies  Material  for  High  School  Libraries  in  North  Caro- 
lina. By:  Gladys  Boyington,  Gladys  Smith,  Gladys  Moore  and  A.  K.  King, 
Research  Committee  of  Council  of  Social  Studies.  Brief  Summary:  An 
analysis  of  the  number  of  books  and  types  of  books  to  be  used  for  social 
science  work  in  the  high  schools  was  prepared.  Books  were  ranked  through 
the  questionnaire  method  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  with  which  they 
were  found  in  high  school  libraries.  Study  embraces  Ancient,  Medieval, 
Modern,  and  American  History. 

460.  Standards  and  Status  of  the  Elementary  School  Principalship  in 
North  Carolina,  1928-1929.  By:  A.  B.  Caldwell  and  J.  M.  Shields.  Brief 
Summary:  A  comparison  of  standards  adopted  by  Elementary  Principals 
Association  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  with  actual  conditions.  The  standards  were 
adopted  1927-1928.    The  status  data  were  collected  in  1928-1929. 

461.  State  Government  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Jule  B.  Warren,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  N.  C.  E.  A.  Brief  Summary:  A  series  of  twenty  articles 
on  State  Government,  said  articles  to  appear  in  North  Carolina  Teacher  or 
newspapers  of  State. 

462.  A  Survey  of  the  Position  of  Dean  or  Adviser  of  Girls  in  North 
Carolina  High  Schools.  By:  Fannie  S.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  N.  C.  Associ- 
ation of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Women  and  Girls.  Brief  Summary:  Study 
shows  number  of  schools  having  deans  of  girls.  Variation  of  title  given 
to  person  serving  in  said  capacity.  Experience,  salaries,  training  and 
service  rendered. 
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REPORTS  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

(White) 

Cullowhee  State  Normal  School 

463.  Correlation  Between  Average  Yearly  Grades  and  Intelligence  Rat- 
ings for  One  Hundred  Normal  Students.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology,  with  Ed.  113  Class.  (Tests  and  Measurements.) 
Brief  Summary:  Aim — To  determine  the  correlation  between  the  average 
yearly  grades  of  students  and  their  intelligence  ratings.  The  Otis  Group 
Intelligence  Scale  A  is  being  used.  The  information  for  grade  averages 
is  obtained  from  office  of  Registrar.  Records  for  1927-1928  are  used. 
Formula  used  E  X  Y—  C  X  CY.    Results  to  be  obtained:    To  help  deter- 

N        V  X  VY 

mine  to  what  extent  a  student's  record  can  be  predicted  by  entrance 
intelligence  examination;  also,  to  search  for  a  basis  for  eliminations  of 
incapable  students. 

464.  Correlation  Between  English  and  Intelligence  Ratings  on  Eighty 
Normal  School  Juniors.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, with  Ed.  113  Class.  (Tests  and  Measurements.)  Brief  Summary: 
Correlation  desired  between  entrance  examinations  on  Columbia  Research 
English  Test,  Parts  I,  II,  III  (combined)  and  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale, 
Form  A.  Scores  on  eighty  students  were  available  for  this  correlation. 
Purpose  to  determine  best  tests  to  use  for  entrance  examination.  Results: 
r  —  .65— .04.    Formula:  E  X  Y— C  X  CY     Conclusion:    Further  testing 

N       V  X  VY 

necessary  to  determine  best  combination  of  tests  to  use  for  entrance  ex- 
amination. Significant  positive  correlation  shown  between  scores  on  above 
named  tests. 

465.  Early  History  of  Cullowhee.  By:  E.  H.  Stillwell,  history  teacher. 
Brief  Summary:  (a)  Cherokee  Indians,  (b)  Early  land  grants,  (c)  Earliest 
white  comers,  (d)  Earliest  religious  activities,  (e)  Earliest  efforts  at  pro- 
viding schools,  (f)  Beginning  of  free  schools,  (g)  The  coming  of  R.  L. 
Madison,  (h)  First  charter,  (i)  Development.  (Only  the  bare  outline 
given.) 

466.  Educational  and  Mental  Survey  of  One  Hundred  Fifty  Children  in 
the  Cullowhee  Training  School  (3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  grades).  By: 
C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  with  Ed.  113  Class. 
(Tests  and  Measurements.)  Brief  Summary:  Aim — To  make  a  thorough 
diagnosis  of  the  achievement  and  intelligence  ratings  of  150  children  and 
to  work  out  a  constructive  program  of  remedial  work.  Tests  used  are  listed 
on  back  of  card  on  file.  The  tests  were  given  by  Miss  Swain,  county  super- 
visor, and  scored  by  critic  teachers  and  student  teachers.  Class  and  indi- 
vidual standards  were  prepared  for  each  subject  and  grade  with  standard 
norms  both  in  table  and  graphic  form.  A  carefully  worked  out  interpre- 
tation of  results  and  definite  outline  for  remedial  work  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  each  critic  teacher.  Teachers  were  furnished  confidential  sheets 
for  intelligence  ratings.  Tests  used  in  October,  1928.  Survey  made  in 
Cullowhee  Training  School. 

467.  An  Experiment  in  Oral  Reading.  By:  Cordelia  Camp,  Director  of 
Training  School,  and  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Brief  Summary:  (No  information.) 

468.  An  Experiment  in  the  Study  of  Wild  Flowers  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  By:  Cordelia  Camp,  Director  of  Training  School  and  Critic  Teach- 
ers. Brief  Summary:  To  lead  pupils  to  appreciate  the  wild  flowers  around 
them  and  to  preserve  rare  specimens;  Scope:  Studied  all  wild  flowers  in 
the  community  blooming  in  July,  August;  classification  of  same;  close 
correlations  of  literature.  Results:  Concluded  that  pupils  in  elementary 
grades  can  understand  and  practice  considerable  science  of  this  nature. 
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469.  Experimental  Study  in  the  Improvement  in  Oral  Reading  with  One 
Hundred  Fifty  Training  School  Children.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology,  with  critic  teachers  and  Ed.  113  class.  Brief 
Summary:  Aim — To  measure  objectively  the  improvement  that  can  be  made 
in  oral  reading  through  careful  analysis  and  remedial  work.  Gray's  Stan- 
dardized Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Sets  II,  III,  IV  are  being  used.  Modi- 
fied scoring  sheet  consisting  of  eight  essential  items  is  used  to  measure 
child's  rating.  Individual  and  grade  graphs  are  being  prepared.  Syste- 
matic remedial  work  is  being  carried  on.  Test  to  be  repeated  each  month 
and  progress  plotted  on  graphs.  Only  test  No.  1  has  been  administered 
to  date.  Project  promises  to  make  marked  individual  gain  in  oral  reading 
achievement. 

470.  Rural  Social  Distance  of  Normal  School  Students.  By:  John  S. 
Seymour,  Director  of  Rural  Education.  Brief  Summary:  Aim — Ascertain 
and  measure  attitude  prospective  women  teachers  towards  rural  life;  Scope: 
Teacher  training  institutions  in  North  Carolina  studied;  Results:  (1)  Over- 
whelming rejection  of  rural  life;  (2)  Those  born  and  reared  in  country 
have  a  closer  sympathy  for  rural  life  than  those  born  and  reared  in  towns 
and  cities;  (3)  Those  who  received  their  elementary  and  high  school  edu- 
cation in  rural  schools  have  a  closer  sympathy  for  rural  life  than  those 
who  received  this  same  type  of  education  in  town  and  city  schools;  (4) 
Those  who  have  a  closer  sympathy  for  rural  life  would  choose  teaching 
positions  most  intensive  in  their  rural  setting. 

471.  Statistical  Study  of  Teachers'  Grades  Given  in  the  Cullowhee  State 
Normal  During  Session  1927-1928  and  Summer  1928.  By:  C.  H.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Psychology  with  Ed.  113  Class.  (Tests  and  Measure- 
ments.) Brief  Summary:  Aim — To  make  an  analysis  of  the  distribution 
of  each  instructor's  grades  given  over  a  period  of  one  year  or  four  quarters. 
A  graph  is  made,  superimposed  on  a  normal  distribution  curve  of  3%,  22%, 
50%,  22%,  3%  for  each  of  the  five  grades  in  the  grading  system.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  are  to  be  brought  before  the  teachers  in  faculty  meeting 
so  that  each  one  may  analyze  his  own  grading  in  light  of  others  as  well 
as  the  light  of  the  standard.  Results — To  aid  in  standardizing  our  grading 
system  in  actual  practice  among  our  teachers.  A  similar  study  has  been 
made  for  the  past  three  years,  and  results  show  that  our  teachers  are  im- 
proving in  their  distribution  of  grades.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  uniformity  of  the  distribution  curves. 

Eastern  Carolina  Teachers'  College 

472.  The  Project  Theme.  By:  Leon  R.  Meadows,  English  teacher.  Brief 
Summary:  As  a  test  of  the  project  method  a  full  quarter  was  spent  with 
a  large  class  in  the  development  of  the  project  theme. 

473.  Prognostic  Values  of  College  Entrance  Examinations.  By:  C.  L. 
Adams,  Professor  of  Education,  and  M.  L.  Wright.  Brief  Summary:  To 
discover  if  college  entrance  examinations  as  now  administered  in  the  North 
Carolina  high  schools  possess  predictive  value  in  pre-determining  success 
or  failure  in  a  teachers'  college. 

474.  Remedial  Work  in  Seventh  Grade  Reading.  By:  Frances  Wahl, 
critic  teacher.  Brief  Summary:  Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test 
given  at  beginning  of  fall  quarter  showed  that  of  the  29  pupils  in  this  sec- 
tion of  seventh  grade,  6  were  above  standard  med.  in  comprehension  and 
18  in  rate.  The  practice  teachers  did  remedial  work  with  this  group.  At 
end  of  quarter  26  were  above  standard  med.  in  comprehension  and  25  in 
rate. 

475.  The  Reliability  of  Teacher  Personality  Tests  (1930).  By:  C.  L. 
Adams,  Professor  of  Education,  M.  L.  Wright.  Brief  Summary:  This  is 
an  attempt  to  find  out  whether  or  not  tests  purported  to  measure  a  teach- 
er's personality  are  reliable. 
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476.  A  Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Teachers'  Colleges.  By: 
Leon  R.  Meadows,  English  teacher.  Brief  Summary  :  Can  be  had  at  Bu- 
reau of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

Elon  College 

477.  Organization  of  a  Major  in  Religious  Education  in  Colleges.  By: 
W.  A.  Harper,  President,  Elon  College.    Brief  Summary:  Not  completed. 

Lenoir-Rhyne 

478.  An  Evaluation  of  Four  Group  Intelligence  Tests  Both  as  Measures 
of  Intelligence  and  Instruments  (1930).  By:  Grady  R.  Patterson,  Profes- 
sor of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  To  compare  the  relative  value  of  four 
current  group  intelligence  tests  as  measures  of  intelligence  and  instruments 
for  classification. 

479.  A  New  English  Grammar  (for  eighth  and  ninth  grades).  By:  E.  L. 
Setzler,  Professor  of  English.  Brief  Summary:  A  grammar  developed  on 
Anglo-Saxon  foundations  presenting  elementary  old  English  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  modern  forms  are  studied,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
understand  the  forms  he  learns.  Offered  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
Latin  which  is  rapidly  being  dropped  in  many  places.  Three  chapters 
completed. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

480.  The  Exceptional  Child  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. By:  Daily  Cuthbertson,  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  in  Charlotte 
Public  Schools.  Brief  Summary:  Classification  of  exceptional  pupils;  what 
is  being  done  for  them  as  revealed  by  answers  to  questionnaire:  recom- 
mendations, bibliography.  It  is  important  to  segregate,  study  and  develop 
these  pupils  along  special  lines. 

481.  Some  Confusions  in  Language  Usage  (1931).  By:  Phillip  L.  Har- 
riman,  Associate  Professor.  Brief  Summary:  What  are  the  wrong  re- 
sponses, their  variety,  their  range,  and  the  causes  which  probably  are 
operative — that  appear  in  the  written  English  of  twelve  hundred  high  school 
graduates. 

482.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  North  Carolina.  By:  Miss  Bessie  Terry, 
Principal,  Grammar  School,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  (None 
given.) 

483.  The  Training  and  Equipment  of  the  High  School  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By:  Fern  Joanna  Curtis.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Training  desirable:  Actual  training  one  hundred  teachers  have  con- 
sideration of  opportunities  for  training. 

North  Carolina  State  College 

484.  An  Analysis  of  the  Beliefs  of  College  Students.  By:  K.  C.  Gar- 
rison, Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  Brief  Summary:  To  ascertain 
what  types  of  activities  people  differ  in  their  beliefs  most.  How  do  beliefs 
vary  in  certainty  and  in  type  from  college  year  to  year.  Sex  differences 
in  beliefs. 

485.  Extra-Curricula  Activities  in  Rural  High  Schools.  By:  L.  W.  Um- 
stead,  Principal,  Garner  High  School.  Brief  Summary:  Present  status  of 
extra-curricula  activities  with  suggestions  of  program  for  rural  high 
school. 

486.  Intelligence  Test  Scores  and  Choice  of  Major  Field.  By:  K.  C. 
Garrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  Brief  Summary:  Graduate 
group  of  teachers  superior  in  intelligence,  freshmen  and  specials  inferior, 
while  the  other  groups  were  approximately  the  same.  Age  bears  no  re- 
lation to  intelligence.  Foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  science  teach- 
ers scored  highest  on  the  test.    331  teachers  were  used  in  this  study. 
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487.  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects.  By:  S.  C.  Gar- 
rison, Professor  of  Psychology,  Peabody  College,  and  K.  C.  Garrison,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Psychology.  Brief  Summary:  An  analysis  of  the 
learning  processes  and  psychological  laws  pertaining  to  the  elementary 
school  subjects. 

488.  The  Relationship  Between  Three  Different  Vocabulary  Abilities. 
By:  K.  C.  Garrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  Brief  Summary: 
Word-building,  rhyming  exercises  and  the  sentence  vocabulary  were  the 
three  abilities  tested.  Third  grade  pupils  were  given  tests  for  these  abil- 
ities. Positive  correlations  were  found  to  exist  between  the  three  abilities. 
Rhyming  correlated  higher  with  sentence  vocabulary  than  did  word- 
building. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

489.  Development  of  Education  in  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.  By: 
A.  B.  Hurt,  Student  at  U.  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  Historical  developments, 
present  conditions,  and  recommendations  for  future  growth. 

490.  Development  of  Education  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia  (1930).  By: 
C.  G.  Lawrence,  high  school  teacher.  Brief  Summary:  Historical  develop- 
ments, present  conditions,  and  recommendations  for  future  growth. 

491.  The  Development  of  Education  in  Halifax  County  (1930).  By: 
J.  W.  Coon,  North  Carolina  High  School  teacher.  Brief  Summary:  His- 
torical developments,  present  conditions,  and  recommendations  for  future 
growth. 

492.  Development  of  Education  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina 
(1930).  By:  George  A.  Short,  teacher  in  Wilson  County.  Brief  Summary: 
Historical  developments,  present  conditions,  and  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture growth. 

493.  The  Development  of  a  Pre-Vocational  Junior  High  School  in  a 
Small  Community.  By:  George  H.  Hill,  Principal,  Ronda,  N.  C.  Brief 
Summary:  This  thesis  was  the  outcome  of  an  experiment  tried  in  a  small 
Georgia  consolidated  school.  The  aim  was  to  develop  a  program  of  cur- 
riculas  and  extra-curricular  activities  which  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  Seven  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Various  measures,  mostly 
subjective,  tended  to  justify  the  program  prepared. 

494.  Education  in  Caswell  County,  North  Carolina  (1930).  By:  H. 
Abell  Sheffield,  teacher  in  Caswell  County.  Brief  Summary:  Historical  de- 
velopments, present  conditions,  and  recommendations  for  future  growth. 

495.  Education  in  North  Carolina  (1930).  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  revision  of  "Public  School  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina"  (Houghton-Mifflin,  1916),  which  is  to  be  brought 
up  to  date  and  to  include  new  material. 

496.  Education  in  the  United  States.  By:  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor 
of  Education.  Brief  Summary:  A  historical  study,  which  contains  much 
new  material,  and  which  undertakes  to  give  a  broad  view  of  education  in 
the  United  States.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  1929. 

497.  The  Educational  and  Professional  Fitness  of  North  Carolina  High 
School  Teachers  for  Their  Jobs  (1932).  By:  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Principal, 
Micro,  N.  C.  Brief  Summary:  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  correlation  exists  between  the  work  actually  being  attempted  by 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  high  schools  and  the  preparation  made  in  col- 
lege for  this  work. 

498.  High  School  Libraries  in  North  Carolina.  By:  M.  A.  Huggins, 
Professor  of  Education,  Meredith  College.  Brief  Summary:  A  study  of  the 
origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  high  school  libraries  in  North 
Carolina. 
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499.  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina  Prior  to  1860  (1930).  By: 
W.  E.  Drake,  Fellow,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Brief  Summary: 
(None  given.) 

500.  The  Influence  of  the  Baptists  on  Education  in  South  Carolina.  By: 
H.  C.  Hudson,  teacher  in  Mecklenburg  County  schools.  Brief  Summary: 
(None  given.) 

501.  Inter-Collegiate  Sports  and  Physical  Education.  By:  Minnie  At- 
kinson, Director  of  Physical  Education,  Salem  College.  Brief  Summary: 
(None  given.) 

502.  Mental  Growth.  By:  A.  M.  Jordan,  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. Brief  Summary:  One  hundred  eighty-three  children  tested  con- 
secutively for  six  different  times.  I.  Q.'s  plotted  and  changes  in  I.  Q.'s 
noted;  Mental  ages  also  used  to  compute  mental  growth  curves. 

503.  Occupational  Influence  on  Mental  Growth.  By:  A.  M.  Jordan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Psychology.  Brief  Summary:  Mental  levels  computed 
for  various  types  of  occupational  groups.  Hope  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
differential  influence  of  environment  on  mental  growth. 

504.  Scotch-Irish  and  Education  in  North  Carolina  (1930).  By:  G.  C. 
Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Roxboro,  N.  C,  schools.  Brief  Summary: 
(None  given.) 

505.  The  Theory  of  Guidance  in  Rousseau's  Emile.  By:  Mabel  Bacon, 
Student  at  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Queens  College 

506.  Photographine  Eye-Movements  in  Spelling.  By:  Ethel  Abernethy, 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education.  Brief  Summary:  General  prob- 
lem— To  determine  the  relation  between  the  method  of  learning  to  spell, 
as  indicated  by  photographic  records  of  eye-movements,  and  efficiency  in 
learning.  Good  and  poor  spellers  were  compared.  The  two  groups  differed 
mainly  in  the  more  marked  tendency  of  the  good  spellers  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  difficult  parts  of  words. 
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F 

REPORTS  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

(Negro) 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

507.  The  Extent  to  Which  Vocational  Agricultural  Instruction  is  Being 
Used  by  Those  Students  Who  Have  Taken  the  Course  One  or  More  Years. 
By:  S.  B.  Simmons,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Agriculture.  Brief  Summary: 
To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Negro  Public 
Schools,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  making  the  program  more  effective  in 
the  future.  Forty-one  departments  with  81  teachers  and  1,127  students 
were  studied.  36.16  per  cent  of  the  former  students  are  following  farming 
as  their  occupation.  238  former  students  are  living  on  the  farm,  152  fol- 
lowing other  occupations. 

508.  Facts  Concerning  Vocational  Agricultural  Students.  By:  Gevera 
R.  Little,  student.  Brief  Summary:  Purpose — To  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  vocational  agriculture,  and  to  what  extent  the  boys  who  studied 
vocational  agriculture  are  engaged  in  farming  after  leaving  school;  26 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture  were  studied.  Results — Students 
are  gradually  learning  the  importance  of  vocational  agricultural  education. 
A  small  percentage  of  boys  trained  in  agriculture  go  to  college. 

509.  Psychology  of  Military  Training  in  the  High  School.  By:  W.  T. 
Gibbs,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Brief  Summary:  To  show 
that  the  present  high  school  program  does  not  cover  this  phase  of  the  boys' 
training;  to  stress  its  importance  as  a  feature  of  training  for  citizenship, 
and  to  show  that  the  ideals  and  attitudes  of  the  citizen-soldier  toward  mili- 
tary service  are  just  as  essential  as  his  health. 

510.  Suggestions  for  Curriculum-Making  in  Agriculture  for  the  Negro 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina.  Based  Upon  a 
Study  of  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Experience  of  Teachers 
of  Agriculture.  By:  F.  Marcellus  Staley,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  School. 
Brief  Summary:  Purpose — To  interpret  and  evaluate  the  agricultural  status 
with  reference  to  the  formulation  of  suggestions  in  curriculum-making  in 
agriculture  and  A.  and  T.  College.  Recommendations  were  made  which 
have  been  helpful  in  preparing  the  courses  of  study  which  are  now  in  oper- 
ation at  the  college. 

511.  A  Study  of  the  Accredited  Negro  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina 
Over  a  Period  of  Four  Years  to  Determine  Number  of  Graduates  Entering 
College.  By:  L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  student.  Brief  Summary:  Twenty-four 
school  responded.  The  general  trend  in  the  number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates was  slightly  upward.  The  trend  in  the  number  of  students  entering 
college  was  markedly  upward  during  the  first  three  years  of  study.  In  the 
first  year,  less  than  half  of  the  high  school  graduates  entered  college.  Dur- 
ing all  of  the  other  years  more  than  50%  entered  college. 

512.  A  Study  of  the  Training  and  Teaching  Experience  of  the  Teacher 
of  Vocational  Agriculture.  By:  F.  Marcellus  Staley,  Dean  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School.  Brief  Summary:  To  discover  the  training  experience  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  work,  in  order  to  make  recommendations  for  more 
effective  teaching  in  the  future.  Approximately  300  teachers  will  be 
studied. 

513.  A  Study  of  the  Status  of  Negro  Teachers  in  Eighteen  Accredited 
High  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  By:  T.  A.  Hamme,  Student.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: There  were  221  teachers  studied,  45  did  not  have  any  degrees,  114 
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held  A.B.  degrees,  48  B.S.  degrees,  9  A.M.  degrees,  5  held  other  degrees. 
Forty-four  were  trained  in  schools  of  North  Carolina;  22  of  these  came 
from  Shaw.  As  to  teaching  experience,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  had  teaching  experience  less  than  six  years.  The  average  monthly 
salary  ranged  from  $70  to  $90. 

514.  A  Vocational  Agricultural  Community  Survey  of  the  Olive  Hill 
Township  of  Person  County.  By:  Chas.  J.  Ford,  Teacher.  Brief  Summary: 
The  farmers  are  largely  tenants.  Only  20  per  cent  own  their  own  land. 
Six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  are  high  school 
graduates.  Eighteen  farmers  did  not  take  any  newspapers  or  periodicals. 
All  farmers  were  Baptists.    Thirty  farmers  were  studied. 

515.  Vocational  Choices  of  College  Students  of  A.  and  T.  College.  By: 
A.  M.  Overton,  Student.  Brief  Summary:  Purpose — To  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  types  of  instruction  that  is  being  given  to  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  college.  All  students  were  studied.  Choices:  Agriculture, 
35;  physical  education,  3;  auto  mechanics,  12;  building  contractors,  7;  black- 
smith, 1;  architectural  engineering,  6;  electrical  engineering,  6;  tailoring, 
4,  and  professions,  30. 

516.  Vocational  Choices  of  Secondary  Students  in  the  Negro  Accredited 
High  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  By:  E.  A.  Mebane,  Student.  Brief  Sum- 
mary: Purpose — To  assemble  and  classify  vocational  choices  in  order  to 
furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  vocational  guidance.  Thirty-eight  schools  were 
surveyed.  The  most  popular  choice  was  professional.  Trade  and  business 
occupational  groups  were  proportionally  small  in  comparison  with  the  pro- 
fessional group.  The  clerical  group  was  second  in  choice  among  the  girls 
and  trade  was  third. 

517.  What  Should  be  the  Professional  Content  of  the  Curriculum  for 
Training  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture?  By:  F.  Marcellus  Staley, 
Dean  of  the  Agricultural  School.  Brief  Summary:  To  assist  teacher-train- 
ers in  preparing  curricula  for  trainees  in  vocational  agriculture.  Scope: 
Seventeen  land  grant  colleges.  Results:  Arrangement  of  courses  that  give 
a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  and  a  maximum  of  21  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  education  and  psychology. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes 

518.  Freshmen  and  Seniors  in  Negro  Colleges  in  North  Carolina.  By: 
Alfonso  Elder,  Professor  of  mathematics.  Brief  Summary:  Gives  some 
salient  facts  about  negro  education  in  North  Carolina.  Discusses  the  stu- 
dents from  such  standpoints  as  age,  marital  relations,  economic  conditions, 
interest  in  work,  failures,  occupations,  and  reasons  for  going  to  college. 
Opinions  of  students  on  religion,  morals,  social  equality,  etc.  Vocation 
considered. 

Shaw  University 

519.  Studies  by  the  Pestalozzi  Club.  By:  Students  of  Shaw  University. 
Brief  Summary:  Compilation  of  papers  by  college  students  dealing  with 
the  following  topics:  Non-standard  Negro  high  schools,  development  of 
private  Negro  education  in  North  Carolina,  comparative  study  of  Negro 
and  white  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  other  minor  papers. 

520.  Survey  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  Schools.  By:  Teachers  of 
Wake  County  and  Raleigh  school  systems.  Brief  Summary:  A  study  worked 
out  by  committees  dealing  with  historical  background,  current  statistics, 
programs  of  schools,  vocational  work,  extra-curricula  activities  in  the 
schools  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  County. 
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State  Normal  School 

521.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Promotion  and  Retardation  of  Elementary 
and  High  School  Pupils.  Based  on  Facts  Concerning  Negro  Elementary 
and  High  School  Pupils  in  North  Carolina,  1925-1926.  By:  Wm.  Mason 
Cooper,  Dean  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Brief 
Summary:  To  determine  what  sociological  forces  operate  to  help  or  hinder 
North  Carolina  Negro  elementary  pupils  in  moving  forward  in  their  school 
careers  at  an  optimum  rate  and  what  implications  may  be  made  to  improve 
the  situation.  The  following  types  of  factors  influencing  the  problem  are 
enumerated  and  explained:  Geographic,  biological,  technological,  socio- 
logical. Principles  leading  to  the  rectification  of  existing  conditions  are 
listed. 
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Absences    .._  336 

Accelerated  Pupils      173 

Accredited  Negro  High  Schools.—   511 

Achievement    148,  173 

Achievement  Scores      313 

Achievement  Tests      287 

Activity   145,  152,  153,  163,  307,  371 

Adult  Evening  School.      332 

Age-Grade     335,  372 

Agriculture        510 

Agricultural    237 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College..   510 

American   History      201 

Arithmetic   248,  313 

Art   161,  303,  304,  339,  375 

Ashe  County      489 

Associations     202 

Athletics    156 

Attendance       149 

Aviation      245 

Bank   Savings     196 

Baptists       500 

Beautification     290,  292 

Benjamin  Franklin        197 

Bibliography        455 

Birds     294 

Book  Club      295 

Bread      218 

British  Isles     277 

Building      198 

Busy  Bee  Club     301 

Carolina       ..162,  317 

Caswell  County        494 

Character   144,  296,  299,  344 

Chautauqua      239 

Children        229 

Child  Care      327 

Children's  Literature      257 

Children  of  Other  Lands    353,  354 

Circle   Study      288 

Circle   Work      315 

Citizenship      157 

City  Life     164,  180 

Civics    ...         164 

Classification     309,  311 

Clinic    _     254 

Clothing   223,  362,  363 

Club      361 

Cold   Countries     214 

Colfax   Schools      168 

College  Entrance      473 

College    Students     484 

Columbus  County      150 

Commercial  Courses     199 

Community   158,  200,  355 

Composition      476 

Compromise    201 

Contest      161 

Cornelius      200 

Correlation   463,  464 

Cotton       186 


County  ...202,  224,  239,  242,  250 

Course  of  Study    _   263 

Craven  County     154,  155,  156 

Cullowhee   465,  466,  471 

Curriculum     193,  510 

Dalton      323 

Dawnings       244 

Dean  of  Girls      462 

Demonstration  Teaching   265 

Doll   House       297 

Dutch    219,  353 

Edgecombe  County       167 

Education  144,  489,  490,  491,  492, 

494,  495,  496,  499,  504 

Educational   Achievement    _  173 

Educational  Investment      454 

Educational  and  Mental  Survey...    466 

Educational  and  Professional  Fitness....  497 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance   452 

Elbert  County    490 

Elementary  Grades  170,   193,  468 

Elementary  Schools     300,  480 

Elementary   School   Principals   378 

Elementary    School    Principalship   460 

Elementary    School    Subjects   487 

English     ..451,  455 

English  Grammar      479 

English  and  Intelligence   464 

English   Portfolios     203 

English  in  North  Carolina.....   483 

English  Teaching      259 

Eskimo     -204,  211,  354 

Europe        329 

Evaluation    478 

Evening  School     332 

Examinations    —     473 

Exceptional  Child       480 

Experiment     261,  333,  469 

Extra-Curricula    Activities   296,  485 

Failures     172,  306 

Fair      200 

Farm   165,  180,  236,  255 

Feldspar       224 

Field  Day     334 

First  Grade      163 

Florida         274 

Flower   273,  278,  291,  468 

Folio    274 

Food    ..206,  356,  358 

Four  Workers        188 

Franklin       197 

French      267 

Garden    _    345 

Gaston   County      123 

Geography  181,  244,  246,  251,  329,  369 

Goose,  Mother      281 

Government      — -  461 

Grain  _.    349 

Grade      147,  368 

Grammar   Grade        458 
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Granite    ._.       275 

Greece      220 

Grounds    _      179 

Guidance    228,  505 

Guilford  County   169,  171 

Hair  Cutting       268 

Halifax  County      491 

Harnett   County     174 

Henderson  County      ._.  176 

Health— 

159,  169,  182,  208,  231,  250,  310,  357 

High  Schools....  ..172,  177,  187,  227,  258, 

263,  266,  308,  371,  448,  449,  451,  459, 

462,  483,  497,  498,  509,  511,  513,  516 

History  194,  253,  369,  465,  482 

Home   Economics    291 

Home-Making     160 

Homes  of  the  World      364 

Hygiene  .209,  217 

Indians    141,  183,  280,  330,  366 

Instruction      309 

Intelligence  Tests    478,  486 

Industries  _   176,   184,  225 

Irrigation   and   Reclamation     283 

Interpreting    _.     456 

Jones  County      187 

Junior  High  School     493 

Kizer   School     271 

Language  Usage    481 

Latin   .448,  449,  453,  455,  457 

Leaves     285 

Lee  County      191 

Lenoir  County       194 

Library  190,  210,  252,  359,  459,  498 

Literature       257 

Lunch  Periods   221,  310 

Manufactures    350,  351 

Marionette  Show    _   264 

Masterpieces  in  Art      304 

Mecklenburg  County     212 

Mental  Growth     .....  502,  503 

Mental    Survey      466 

Military  Training      509 

Mitchell   County    224 

Modern  Home      198 

Moore  County       225 

Mt.  Vernon  _    207 

Music     232,  373 

Music  Appreciation   215,  312 

Musical   Talents     348 

Nash  County     233,  235,  237 

Nature   338,  340 

Nature   Study       246 

Negro  Colleges    518 

Negro  Elem.  and  High  Schools   521 

Newspaper  _    —213,  230 

Non-Attendance     343 

Normal  School  .463,  464,  470 

North  Carolina  181,  206,  243,  253,  282, 

305,  318,  341,  495,  499 


North  Pole       222 

Nutrition        298 

Objectives    139 

Occupations     191,  503 

Opportunity   Class      374 

Oral  Reading      467 

Orange  County    ...251,  254,  258 

Pageant        224 

Paper   214,  216,  241 

Parental   Education    245 

Parents   Institute      254 

Parent-Teacher    202 

Person  County  349,  350,  351,  352,  514 

Personality  Tests     475 

Pestalozzi  Club      519 

Physical  Education    ....308,  501 

Picture  Recognition  Contest    161 

Picture  Study  Projects    347 

Play  Activities      262 

Portfolios      203 

Practical  Application      327 

Primary  Department  246,  307,  375,  376 

Primitive    Life      180 

Principal   139,  171,  175,  243,  266,  378 

Problem   Cases      352 

Professional  Fitness    497 

Program    259 

Project   Theme    472 

Psychology     ..487,  509 

Public   School   Music     215 

Public  Schools    336 

Publicity,  School     256 

Pupil  Survey       320 

Pupils    342 

Pupil  Non-Attendance    _   343 

Radio       360 

Raleigh    339,  340,  342,  520 

Rating   289,  377 

Reading  Circle    -288,  315 

Reading   300,  376,  379,  467,  469,  474 

Reclamation        283 

Record  Book     271,  272 

Records     195,  342 

Recreational    Reading      458 

Reference  Libraries     252 

Relationship   Project    —   326 

Religious  Education    477 

Remedial  Work       474 

Reorganization      322 

Repeating      166 

Retardation — 

166,  167,  235,  287,  316,  346,  521 

Robbins   School      324 

Robin  Hood      185 

Rome       220 

Rousseau's    Emile    _    505 

Rural  High  School    263,  485 

Rural  Life      164 

Rural  Schools   143,  152,  153 

Rural  Social  Distance    470 
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Safety   

Sand   Table  ... 

Savings   

Scholarship   

School  Record 
Scotch-Irish  ___ 

Section   

Seventh  Grade. 


  293 

  204 

  196 

  337 

  272 

  504 

  370 

.333,  474 


Shaw  University    519 

Shelter     189,  365 

Ships      247 

Social   Hygiene    218 

Social  Studies    459 

Sociological  Aspects      521 

South   Carolina       500 

Spelling     506 

Sports      501 

Spring   286,  317 

Standard  Tests      147 

State,  Our      234 

Statistical      471 

Strawberries     151 

Student  Association    324 

Supervised  Lunch    221 

Supervision      234 

Survey_.-__132,  235,  321,  372,  462,  514,  520 

Teacher  Personality     475 

Teachers     513 

Teachers'  College    476 

Teachers'   Course    266 

Teachers'   Meetings       299 

Teachers,   Self-Rating    289 

Teaching    476 

Teaching  of  History     482 

Teaching,   Investigations     137 

Teaching  Pupils      261 


Teaching  Work       265 

Testing  Program      187 

Tests      475 

Thanksgiving      331 

Thrift   140,  197,  260,  310,  302 

Tour      138 

Training   '.  450,  469,  483,  512 

Transportation  142,  178,  192,  238,  284 

Travel  Stories      249 

Trees        285 

Tryon       363 

Two-Teacher  Schools    146 

Unclassified      314 

Underweight      328 

Union      205 

Union  Schools      175 

Unit  Teaching      170 

United  States    132,  184,  496 

Vacation   313,  367 

Vocabulary       488 

Vocational  Agriculture — 

507,  508,  512,  514,  517 

Vocational  Guidance   228,  319,  452 

Vocational  Jr.  High    493 

Wake  County     279,  520 

Walnuts     269,  270 

Washington    207 

Washington  County    287 

Weakness     '-   258 

Weather      286 

Wild   Flowers     278 

Wiley    School    379 

Wilson   County      492 

Workers    188 


Note:  Descriptions  of  studies  are  worded  as  per  descriptions  originally  furnished  by 
persons  reporting  studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  are  reprinting  in  this  Bulletin  the  general  specifications  for  stand- 
ard elementary  schools.  These  standards  were  approved  five  years  ago  by 
a  large  committee  of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  They  have  been 
administered  over  this  period  by  Miss  Susan  Fulghum  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

These  are  merely  minimum  standards  and  represent  the  very  least  in 
general  conditions,  teaching  staff  and  material  equipment  that  should  go 
into  an  elementary  school.  Of  course  these  minimum  statements  would 
include  adequate  provisions  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  course  of  study 
in  all  the  grades  as  well  as  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  Many 
schools,  both  rural  and  city,  now  go  far  beyond  the  statements  included 
within  this  Bulletin. 

There  is  appended  certain  statistics  relative  to  standard  schools  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  such  schools  as  were  rated  as  standard  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1928-29.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
the  beginning  of  this  plan  agreed  to  print  such  a  list  at  the  close  of  each 
year.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  schools  have  increased  should  be  very 
gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  very 
grateful  for  the  fine  cooperation  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  super- 
visors, and  teachers  in  this  work,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  by  them  to  Miss  Fulghum  as  the  representative  of  this 
department. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Standards  for  Elementary  Schools 

CLASSES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


Two  groups  of  standard  elementary  schools  have  been  worked  out.  In 
each  group  are  two  classes.    These  are: 

Group    I — Class  A  and  Class  B. 

Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
The  requirements  for  these  groups  are  as  follows: 

GROUP  I— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  fourteen  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  450  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  (This 

will  be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  forty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance.^ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  A  working  library  of  at  least  700  volumes,  including  required 

subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1930-31;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school.  If  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered  temporary  and 
will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 

H  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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GROUP  I — CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School 
Certificates  may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.    (This  will- 

be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 

GROUP  II— CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Primary 

and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates.  No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate 
lower  than  Elementary  Class  A.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Cer- 
tificates may  teach  only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1930-31;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

!?  Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 

H  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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5.  Attendance.    At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.    (This  will 

be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6,  7,  and  8.  Same  as  in  "Group  I — Class  B"  above. 

GROUP  II— CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study,  including  required  subjects.* 

2.  Length  of  Term.    Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers.    At  least  seven  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. f    All  teachers  must  hold  at  least  Elementary 

A  Certificates.  Teachers  holding  High  School  Certificates  may  teach 
only  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

5.  Attendance.    At  least  205  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.    (This  will 

be  modified  as  needed  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  school  legislation.) 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set)§ 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  five  to  seven  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — five 
to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  A  working  library  of  at  least  300  volumes,  including  required 

subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

7.  Required  permanent  records. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*  In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and 
six-year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school 
year  may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

t  The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1930-31;  certainly 
in  a  few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to 
make  the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  ad- 
ditional teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition  will  be  considered 
temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 

§  Two  sets  of  10  each  are  accepted  for  one  of  the  sets — if  desired. 

If  Dictionaries  are  recommended  for  the  fourth  grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all  seven- 
year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school  which 
follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work,  and 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in 
giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Textbooks. 

The  State  adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Required  Subjects. 

The  course  of  study  should  include: 

English  (Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling) — grades  one  to  seven; 
Arithmetic — grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven; 
History  (including  North  Carolina  History  in  the  sixth  grade) — 
grades  five  to  seven. 

The  amount  of  time  specified  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects : 

Health  and  Physical  Education* — grades  one  to  seven,  120  minutes 
per  week. 

Writingf — grades  one  to  six,  75  minutes  per  week;  grade  seven, 
45  minutes. 

Music$ — grades  one  to  seven,  75  minutes  per  week. 
Art — grades  one  to  seven,  60  minutes. 

Amount  of  Work  Required  by  Grades. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of 
pupils  and  as  outlining  by  grades  the  work  in  each  subject. 

Standard  Tests. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  schools  employ  measurements  as  an  aid 
in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  ability  to  learn.  Intelligence 
Tests,  and  Standard  Achievement  Tests  should  be  used  as  a  help  in  the 
classification  of  pupils,  to  reveal  individual  needs  and  to  indicate  the  prog- 
ress of  the  class. 


*  Health  is  a  required  subject  in  all  grades,  one  to  seven.  At  least  60  minutes  per  week 
should  be  given  to  this  subject  in  all  grades,  and  at  least  60  minutes  to  physical  education. 

Health  Texts  are  required  in  grades  five  and  six;  their  use  is  optional  in  grades  four  and 
seven.  When  the  texts  are  not  used  in  grades  four  and  seven  it  is  recommended  that  the 
school  own  some  Health  books — at  least  12  books  for  each  of  these  grades.  These  books  may 
be  included  in  the  library  or  the  sets  of  supplementary  readers. 

t  Less  time  may  be  given  if  pupils  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  standard  writing 
scale. 

t  Music  Texts  are  required  in  grades  two  to  seven.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  them,  the 
school  is  required  to  own  at  least  two  sets  of  State  adopted  texts  (30  copies  each)  to  be  used 
from  grade  to  grade. 
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Completion  of  a  Standard  Elementary  School. 

This  includes  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course 
of  study  in  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History,  with  the  speci- 
fied amount  of  time  devoted  to  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Writing, 
Music  and  Art  Education. 

Pupils  completing  the  course  in  a  standard  elementary  school  should  be 
issued  Certificates  of  Completion  which  will  entitle  them  to  enter  a  standard 
high  school  without  examination. 

SUGGESTED  TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 

The  time  allotments  given  below  are  offered  as  tentative  bases  for  the 
work.  The  distribution  of  time  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  use  of  large  units  of  work  with  provision  for  children's 
interests  and  enriched  experiences  will  often  call  for  a  combination  of  sub- 
jects and  the  reorganization  of  the  materials  of  instruction,  as  needed  to 
carry  these  on. 

Directed  study  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  classroom  work. 


SUBJECTS 

GRADES 

—MINUTES 

PER 

WEEK 

English: 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Reading  and  Literature    

550 

525 

400 

300 

225 

200  ; 

Language    

100 

100 

150 

175 

175 

200  £ 

400* 

Spelling    

50t 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100  ) 

Writing}   

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

75 

50 

Arithmetic   

50 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

240 

Geography    (including    North  Caro- 

—§ 

lina  Geography)  

—  § 

50 

150 

160 

180 

240 

History    (including    North  Carolina 

History  in  sixth  grade)   

■ — § 

— § 

50 

120 

160 

240 

Health  and  Physical  Education    

150 

.150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Art    Education    (Fine    and  Industrial 

Arts)    - 

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

90 

6011"" 

Music     

75 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 
Pupil's  Individual  Permanent  Record. 

All  standard  elementary  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  complete,  accu- 
rate, accumulative  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including 
his  final  standing  and  location  by  grade.  The  individual  record  sheets  of 
the  register  should  be  detached,  placed  in  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  permanently  filed.  A  supply  of  individual  manila  envelopes  may  be 
purchased  from  Barrett  Printing  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  Only  one  envelope 
will  be  needed  for  each  pupil  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school. 

Annual  Report. 

A  preliminary  report  at  the  opening  of  school  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  required  of  all  standard 
schools. 


*  English  includes  Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling,     t  Last  half  of  term. 
$  Less  time  should  be  given  by  students  measuring  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  Standard 
Writing  Scale. 

§  Frequently  included  in  language  work  and  opening  exercises.  At  other  times  special 
periods  are  used. 

II  Additional  time  (1^  to  2  hrs.)  should  be  added  if  industrial  and  practical  arts  are 
taught. 
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EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  selected, 
including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel,  history,  biography, 
science.  Lists  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade,  including  books 
recently  published  or  especially  recommended,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

DICTIONARIES 

A  list  giving  the  dictionaries,  approved  by  the  Textbook  Commission, 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBE 

Effective  teaching  of  Geography  and  History  requires  not  only  reference 
and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.  The  requirements  for 
use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 

Globe. 

At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 

Maps. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection  Asia 

United  States  Africa 

North  America  Australia 

South  America  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Europe  Western  Hemisphere 

At  least  five  of  the  above  are  required. 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

At  least  three  under  A  above  are  required. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  seven  maps  under  A  are  required. 
Also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Historical  Series;  Atlas: 

An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History  are 
recommended,  not  required. 
Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or  in 
an  individual  or  group  case. 

LIBRARY 

Requirements. 

A  carefully  selected,  well  organized  library  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  school.  The  number  of  library  books  required  in  standard  schools 
is:  Group  I — Class  A,  700  volumes;  Group  I — Class  B,  500  volumes;  Group 


Note:  See  bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools,"  and  "Library  Sup- 
plement for  1929,"  issued  by  State  'Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Books  on  all  subjects 
are  given  by  grades. 
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II — Class  A,  500  volumes;  Group  II — Class  B,  300  volumes.  The  library 
must  include: 

100  volumes  of  literature  for  children. 
20  volumes  of  poetry. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  geography 
(including  travel,  exploration,  discoveries,  industries,  inventions, 
nature  and  science) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  history  and 
civics  (including  biography) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 
15  volumes,  including  books  on  art,  music  and  health. 
Suitable  books  for  the  primary  grades  should  be  included  in  the  library, — 
at  least  20  of  these  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom  of  grades  one  to 
three  as  grade  libraries.    Grade  libraries  are  recommended  for  all  grades. 

A  low  bookcase  or  shelving  should  be  provided  in  each  classroom  and  a 
reading  table  is  urgently  recommended. 

Magazines:  Schools  are  urged  to  subscribe  to  several  children's  maga- 
zines, especially  the  National  Geographic.  (List  is  printed  in  Library 
Supplement  for  1929.) 

Use  of  Library. 

Loan  System:  A  charging  system  should  be  kept,  preferably  by  means 
of  cards.  (See  State  Bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  pages  8  and  9.  Supplies  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Records:  The  following  records  and  information  should  be  kept: 

1.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  the  books  in  the 

library  in  a  Standard  Accession  Book.* 

2.  Number  of  volumes  in  library — -(a)  at  beginning  of  year;  (b)  num- 

ber added  during  year;  (c)  total  number  to  date. 

3.  Record  of  use  of  libraryf — total  number  of  borrowers;  total  num- 

ber of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year. 

4.  Grade  libraries— number  of  books  distributed  to  each  grade. 

5.  A  permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  library  reading. 

6.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  new  books — there  should  be  an  annual 

library  appropriation. 

7.  Number  of  magazines  taken. 

8.  Record  of  library  service — time  given  per  week  by  teacher-librarian 

or  regularly  employed  librarian. 
Classification:  The  books  in  the  library  should  be  classified  by  standard 
library  classification.  The  book  "School  Library  Management,"  (latest 
edition)  by  Martha  Wilson,  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  price  $1.25,  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  library  organi- 
zation.   Such  a  book  should  be  in  all  schools. 


*  This  is  a  numerical  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  added 
to  the  library.  This  list  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  from  the  high  school  list.  A  Standard 
Accession  Book  of  one  thousand  lines  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord   Bros.     Price  $1.25. 

t  The  total  number  of  borrowers  consists  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  borrowed 
books.  The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times  each  book  was 
loaned.  Count  the  book  cards  at  the  close  of  each  day  before  riling  them.  This  gives  the 
total  number  of  books  loaned  each  day.  The  total  for  the  month  and  the  year  is  compiled 
from  the  daily  record.  A  book  designed  for  keeping  this  record  (entitled  "Record  of  Books 
Borrowed")  may  be  bought  from  Gaylord  Bros.    Price  40  cents. 
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Library  Room. 

Standards  for  a  library  room  and  equipment  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
5,  Vol.  10,  issued  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  Adequate  shelving 
should  be  provided.  In  the  library  room,  the  elementary  books  should  be 
shelved  apart  from  the  high  school  books. 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  EQUIPMENT 

Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

I.  General  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Recitation  chairs  . (15  to  20)  in  each  first  grade  classroom. 

2.  Grade  library  (at  least  20  books)  in  each  classroom — one  to  three. 

3.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tagboard. 

II.  Reading  Equipment. 

The  following  are  required:  (Materials  may  be  prepared  by  teachers  or 
bought.) 

1.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader.* 

2.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  arid  first  reader.f 

3.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught  in 

the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

4.  Silent  Reading  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including 

some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;  Directions;  Questions;  Completion  Exer- 
cises; Silent  Reading  Lessons;  Informal  Tests. 

5.  Seatwork  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including  some 

of  the  following: 

Phrases  and  Word  Cards  for  Sentence  Building;  Word  Match- 
ing— Self  Verifying  Busy  Work;  Silent  Reading  Seatwork — 
Stories,  Projects  to  Illustrate,  Language  Work,  Picture 
Building;  Classifying  Words.  (Suggested  lists  of  materials 
will  be  furnished.) 

Note.  Informal  tests  and  exercises,  based  on  reading  materials  in  use,  make  excellent 
checks  on  silent  reading  carried  on  independently.  These  can  be  easily  prepared.  For  various 
types,  see  Twenty  Fourth  Year  Book,  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111., 
$1.50;  Practice  Exercises  and  checks  on  Silent  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  $0.35;  Second  Year  Book,  Department  Elementary 
School  Principals,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  $1.00;  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading, 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.80. 

III.  Arithmetic  Equipment. 

Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following  heads  are  required: 

1.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:  Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4"  to 

5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

2.  Measures:    Rulers  (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks   (one  each 

grade);  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 

3.  Number  Cards  and  Games — for  combinations  and  four  fundamental 


*  Materials  for  the  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Playtime  and  Good  Times)  pub- 
lished by  Newson  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  accepted  for  this  requirement. 

t  Sentence  strips,  phrase  and  word  cards  for  the  second  basal  primer  and  first  reader  (Story 
and  Study  Readers)  published  by  Johnson  Co.,  Richmond,  are  recommended. 
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processes;  seatwork  materials  for  combinations  and  fundamental 
processes.    (Materials  can  be  prepared  by  teachers.) 

IV.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction. 

The  following  are  required: 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pair  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manila  Drawing  Paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade  (one  to  three). 
Crayola — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 

Newspaper  Paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for  first  and  second 
grades. 

Note:    Children  may  pay  for  use  of  these  materials. 

Recommended: 

Easels,  Paints,  Brushes,  Papers,  etc. 
Blocks,  Clay  and  Plasticene. 

Tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed  hammers;  nails,  vary- 
ing sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver;  coping  saw. 

V.  Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width  ruling 
and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.    Schools  can  easily  order 
these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 
Grade  I:  Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed,  (unprinted  newspaper  paper) — 
first  used.    Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"x20".    Teacher  may  fold  two- 
inch  creases  for  lines. 

(b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed  paper — one-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — medium  size;  soft,  large  lead. 
Grade  II:   Paper — unglazed;   five-eighths-inch  ruling.    Pencil — ordinary 

size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 
Grade  III:  Paper — (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half-inch  ruling, 
(b)  Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half -inch  ruling. 
Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft. 
Penholder — medium  size,  with  cork  or  rubber  tip. 
Pen — with  rounded  point. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDED 

(Grades  One  to  Seven) 

I.  General  Equipment. 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each  grade). 
North  Carolina  Flag. 

Recitation  chairs  for  second  and  third  grades. 
Phonograph  and  suitable  records;  Piano. 

Pictures:   Copies  of  great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture  study. 

Mother  Goose  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

Bulletin  Board;  Sand  Table;  Aquarium;  Playground  Apparatus. 

II.  Standard  Tests. 
Intelligence  Tests. 
Achievement  Tests  in  subjects. 
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BUILDING 

A  modern,  sanitary  building  should  be  provided,  including: 

An  adequate  number  of  classrooms  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted, 
properly  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 

At  least  a  seat  of  suitable  size  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; adequate  blackboard  facilities;  adequate,  well  ventilated  cloak- 
room space;  and  adequate  library  facilities. 

Sanitary  water  supply  with  drinking  and  lavatory  facilities;  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

The  building  and  grounds  should  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

NOTE:  Building  Standards.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  are 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  statement  of  modern  building  standards  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  these  requirements. 


STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
I.    PROGRESS  MADE  IN  FOUR  YEARS 

A.  Number  of  "Possible"  Standard  Schools:  B.    Number  of  Standard  Schools: 

1924-25        1928-29  1924-25  1928-29 

County    270  445  County    26  208 

Charter    185  188  Charter   .  '       30  118 

Total   :         455  633  Total    56  326 

"Possible"  Standard  Schools — The  work  has  been  carried  on  for  five 
years.  In  1924-25,  there  were  270  county  schools  and  185  special  charter 
schools,  making  a  total  of  455  schools  which  had  seven  or  more  teachers 
and  an  eight  months  term.  This  year  there  are  445  county  schools  and 
188  special  charter  schools,  a  total  of  633  schools,  meeting  these  two  re- 
quirements. 

Standard  Schools — In  1924-25,  there  were  26  county  schools  which  met 
all  requirements  for  standardization.  Each  year  splendid  progress  has 
been  made,  and  today  there  are  208  county  schools  which  are  standard. 
In  1924-25,  there  were  30  special  charter  schools  which  became  standard. 
This  year  there  are  118  standard  schools,  making  the  total  for  the  State 
326  accredited  schools. 


II.    REPORT  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


A.    Number  of  Volumes  in  Libraries: 

1924-25  1928-29 

County    10,800  113,627 

Charter    18,500  165,758 

Total  29,300  279,385 


Circulation  Record  for 

Total  No. 

Borrowers 

County  1  69,864 

Charter    59,267 

Total   129,131 


1928-29: 

Total  No. 
Vols.  Loaned 
589,717 
611,179 


1,200,896 
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III.    RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
FOR  1928-29 


County  School 

Group  Class 

County  School 

Group 

Class 

Alamance 

Davie 

Elmira 

II  B 

Shady  Grove 

II 

B 

Anson 

Duplin 

Polkton 

II  B 

Faison 

II 

B 

Bertie 

Kenansville 

II 

B 

Aulander 

II  A 

Magnolia 

II 

B 

Windsor 

II  B 

Wallace 

II 

A 

Brunswick 

Warsaw 

II 

A 

Southport 

II  B 

Durham 

Buncombe 

Bethesda 

II 

A 

Barnardsville 

II  B 

Braggtown 

II 

A 

Biltmore 

I  B 

Lowe's  Grove 

II 

A 

Black  Mountain 

I  A 

Mangum  Township 

II 

A 

Candler 

II  B 

Oak  Grove 

II 

B 

Emma 

II  B 

Edgecombe 

Fairview 

II  B 

Crisp 

II 

B 

Flat  Creek 

II  A 

Macclesfield 

II 

B 

Grace 

I  A 

Pinetops 

II 

B 

Haw  Creek 

II  B 

Forsyth 

Leicester 

II  B 

Clemmons 

II 

A 

Oakley 

II  B 

Griffith 

II 

A 

Sand  Hill 

II  B 

Kernersville 

II 

A 

Swannanoa 

II  A 

Lewisville 

II 

A 

Valley  Springs 

II  A 

Mineral  Springs 

II 

A 

Weaverville 

II  A 

Old  Richmond 

II 

A 

West  Buncombe 

II  B 

Old  Town 

II 

A 

Woodfin 

I  A 

Rural  Hall 

II 

B 

Burke 

Sedge  Garden 

II 

B 

Drexel 

II  B 

Walkertowii 

II 

A 

Valdese 

II  B 

Gaston 

Cabarrus 

Belmont 

I 

A 

Harrisburg 

II  B 

North  Belmont 

I 

A 

Hartsell 

II  B 

Lowell 

II 

A 

Mclver  (Kannapolis) 

II  A 

Mount  Holly 

I 

A 

Caldwell 

Myrtle 

II 

B 

Hudson 

II  B 

Ranlo 

II 

A 

Carteret 

Stanley 

II 

B 

Newport 

II  A 

Victory 

I 

B 

Catawba 

Gates 

Longview 

II  A 

Hobbsville 

II 

B 

West  Hickory 

I  B 

Granville 

Columbus 

Creedmoor 

II 

A 

Acme  Delco 

II  B 

Stem 

II 

B 

Cerro  Gordo 

II  B 

Stovall 

II 

B 

Chadbourn 

II  A 

Wilton 

II 

B 

Evergreen 

II  B 

Greene 

Hallsboro 

II  B 

Hookerton 

II 

B 

Tabor 

II  B 

Maury 

II 

A 

Whiteville 

II  A 

Snow  Hill 

I 

B 

Craven 

Walstonburg 

II 

A 

Dover 

II  A 

Guilford 

Jasper 

II  B 

Bessemer 

II 

B 

Cumberland 

Colfax 

II 

B 

Massey  Hill 

II  B 

Gibsonville 

II 

A 

Seventy  First 

II  B 

Guilford  Public 

II 

A 

Davidson 

Jamestown 

II 

B 

Churchland 

II  B 

Nathanael  Greene 

II 

B 
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County  School 

Group 

Class 

County  School 

Group 

Class 

'  Pleasant  Garden 

II 

A 

Matthews 

II 

A 

Stokesdale 

II 

B 

Oakhurst 

II 

A 

Summerfield 

II 

A 

Paw  Creek 

II 

A 

Sumner 

II 

B 

Pineville 

II 

A 

Harnett 

Thomasboro 

II 

B 

Dunn 

I 

B 

Mitchell 

Erwin 

II 

A 

Bakersville 

II 

A 

Lillington 

II 

B 

Harris  (Spruce  Pine) 

I 

B 

Haywood 

Montgomery 

East  Waynesville 

II 

B 

Candor 

II 

B 

Hazelwood 

I 

B 

Mount  Gilead 

II 

B 

Lake  Junaluska 

II 

B 

Star 

II 

B 

Waynesville 

II 

B 

Troy 

II 

A 

Henderson 

Nash 

Balfour 

II 

B 

Bailey 

II 

B 

East  Flat  Rock 

II 

A 

Benvenue 

II 

B 

Fletcher 

II 

A 

Middlesex 

II 

A 

Mill's  River 

II 

B 

Nashville 

II 

A 

Hoke 

Red  Oak 

II 

B 

Raeford 

I 

B 

Whitakers 

II 

B 

Iredell 

Williford 

II 

B 

Monticello 

II 

B 

Orange 

Sharon 

II 

B 

Hillsboro 

II 

A 

Troutman 

II 

B 

Pender 

Jackson 

Burgaw 

II 

A 

Cullowhee 

II 

B 

Topsail 

II 

B 

Sylva 

II 

A 

Perquimans 

Jones 

Hertford 

I 

B 

Pollocksville 

II 

B 

Pitt 

Lee 

Bethel 

I 

B 

Jonesboro 

II 

B 

Fountain 

II 

A 

Lenoir 

Winterville 

II 

A 

Contentnea 

II 

A 

Polk 

La  Grange 

I 

B 

Columbus  (Stearns) 

II 

B 

Pink  Hill 

II 

B 

Richmond 

Southwood 

II 

A 

Ellerbe 

II 

A 

Macon 

Robeson 

Franklin 

II 

B 

Fairmont 

I 

B 

Madison 

Red  Springs 

II 

B 

Marshall 

II 

A 

Saint  Pauls 

II 

A 

Mars  Hill 

II 

B 

Rockingham 

Walnut 

II 

B 

Bethany 

II 

A 

Martin 

Burton  Grove 

II 

B 

Oak  City 

II 

A 

Draper 

II 

A 

Williamston 

II 

A 

Mayodan 

II 

B 

McDowell 

Ruffin 

II 

A 

Clinchfield 

I 

B 

Stoneville 

II 

B 

East  Marion 

B 

Rowan 

Old  Fort 

B 

China  Grove 

II 

A 

Pleasant  Garden 

B 

Landis 

II 

B 

Mecklenburg 

Woodleaf 

II 

B 

Berry  Hill 

A 

Rutherford 

Cornelius 

A 

Alexander 

II 

B 

Derita 

B 

Caroleen 

I 

B 

Hoskins 

B 

Cliffside 

I 

A 

Huntersville 

A 

Ellenboro 

II 

B 

Long  Creek 

A 

Forest  City 

I 

A 
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RURAL  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
1928-29— Continued 


County  School 

Group 

Class 

County  School 

Group 

Class 

Henrietta 

I 

B 

Wake 

Rutherfordton 

I 

B 

Apex 

II 

A 

Spindale 

I 

A 

Cary 

II 

A 

Sampson 

Fuquay  Springs 

II 

A 

Salemburg 

II 

B 

Garner 

II 

A 

Stanly 

Green  Hope 

II 

B 

Oakboro 

II 

A 

Holly  Springs 

II 

B 

Swain 

Knightdale 

II 

B 

Bryson  City 

II 

B 

Millbrook 

B 

Transylvania 

Wakelon 

B 

Brevard 

II 

A 

Wendell 

A 

Rosman 

II 

B 

Willow  Springs 

B 

Union 

Wayne 

Benton  Heights 

II 

A 

Brogden 

A 

Marshville 

II 

B 

Eureka 

A 

Wingate 

II 

B 

Nahunta 

B 

Vance 

Pikeville 

A 

Zeb  Vance 

II 

A 

Rosewood 

B 

IV.    SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  SCHOOLS  FOR 
1928-29 


Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Albemarle 

I 

A 

Seversville 

I 

B 

Asheboro 

I 

A 

Villa  Heights 

I 

A 

Asheville 

Wilmore 

I 

B 

Asheland  and  Murray 

I 

B 

Fairview  (Negro) 

I 

B 

Aycock 

I 

A 

Morgan  (Negro) 

I 

B 

Claxton 

I 

A 

Cherryville 

Montford 

I 

B 

Primary   and  Grammar 

II 

A 

Newton 

I 

B 

Durham 

Orange 

I 

B 

East  Durham 

I 

A 

Park 

I 

B 

Edgemont 

I 

A 

Rankin 

I 

B 

Fuller 

I 

A 

Vance 

I 

A 

Lakewood 

II 

B 

Beaufort 

I 

B 

Morehead 

I 

A 

Benson 

II 

B 

North  Durham  and  Watts 

I 

A 

Burlington 

West  Durham  (North) 

I 

A 

Broad  Street,  Maple  Ave. 

I 

West  Durham  (South) 

I 

B 

and  Fisher  Street. 

I 

A 

Elkin 

II 

B 

Canton 

Franklinton 

I 

A 

Pennsylvania  Ave.  and 

1 

I 

A 

Fremont 

I 

B 

North  Canton 

3 

Gibson 

II 

B 

Charlotte 

Goldsboro 

Bethune 

I 

A 

Virginia  St.  and  Walnut  ] 

Dilworth 

I 

A 

St.   Primary  and  Wil-  J- 
liam  St.  Grammar  J 

I 

A 

D.   H.  Hill 

I 

A 

Elizabeth 

I 

A 

Greensboro 

First  Ward 

I 

A 

Aycock  and  Simpson 

I 

A 

Myers  Park 

I 

B 

Caldwell  and  Spring  St. 

I 

A 

Plaza  Road 

I 

B 

Clara  Peck 

I 

A 

Third  Ward 

I 

B 

Mclver 

I 

A 
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SPECIAL  CHARTER  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
1928-29— Continued 


Special  Charter  Schools 

Group 

Class 

Special  Charter  Schools 

Group  Class 

Pomona 

I 

A 

North  Wilkesboro 

I  A 

Thomas  A.  Hunter 

I 

B 

Oxford 

Greenville 

Grammar  School 

I  A 

Evans  St.,  Intermediate, 

1 

Pilot  Mountain 

II  B 

Model  and  West 

\ 
J 

I 

A 

Raleigh 

Greenville 

Murphy 

I  A 

Hamlet 

Reidsville 

Hamlet  Avenue 

1 

I 

Franklin  St. 

I  A 

Vance  Street 

i 

A 

Rockingham 

Hendersonville 

I 

A 

Grammar  School  and  | 

I  A 

Hickory 

Great  Falls  \ 
j 

North 

I 

B 

Rocky  Mount 

South 

I 

B 

Bassett 

I  B 

West 

I 

B 

Battle 

I  B 

High  Fomt 

Edgemont 

I  A 

Ada  Blair 

I 

A 

West 

I  A 

Elm  St. 

I 

A 

Wilkinson 

I  B 

Emma  Blair 

I 

A 

Sanford 

Johnson  St. 

I 

B 

Mclver 

I  A 

Oak  Hill 

I 

B 

Salisbury 

Ray  St.  and  Main  St. 

I 

A 

I  nnes  St. 

I  A 

Kinston 

Henderson 

I  B 

Harvey 

I 

A 

Frank  B.  John 

I  A 

Lewis 

I 

A 

Wiley 

I  A 

Madison 

II 

B 

Shelby 

Marion 

I 

B 

Morgan 

I  B 

Maxton 

II 

B 

Spring  Hope 

II  A 

Mebane 

I 

B 

Statesville 

Monroe 

I 

A 

Avery  Sherrill  and  East 

I  A 

Mooresville 

South 

I  A 

South 

I 

A 

Tarboro 

I  A 

Park  View 

I 

B 

Tryon 

I  B 

Morehead 

I 

A 

Weldon 

I  B 

Morganton 

I 

A 

Wilmington 

Mount  Airy 

Hemenway 

I  A 

North  Main  St.  and 

Tileston 

I  A 

Rockford 

i 

I 

A 

Cornelius  j 

I  B 

Mount  Olive 

I 

B 

Harnett  j 

New  Bern 

Winston 

Central,  Ghent  and 

) 

s 

I 

A 

Central  Park 

I  A 

Riverside 

East  and  Skyland 

I  A 

Newton 

Fairview,  N.  Primary,  j 

I  A 

Primary  and  Grammar 
School 

\ 

I 

A 

N.  Grammar  J 
Granville 
Wiley 

I  A 
I  A 

"SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  LIST'' 
Schools  Meeting  all  Requirements  for  Standard  Schools — Except  Attendance 


County 

School 

ClTY 

School 

Henderson 

Edneyville 

Greensboro 

South  Buffalo 

Hertford 

Harrellsville 

Madison 

Beach  Glen 
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HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  DO  IT 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PROGRAM 
FOR 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

NOVEMBER  11-17 
1929 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
raleigh,  n.  c. 


INTRODUCTION 


America  has  created  an  educational  system  which  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  schooling  to  every  boy  and  girl.  The  highest  success  of 
this  gift  to  mankind,  the  free  public  school,  requires  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  all.  American  Education  Week  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  renew  our  faith  in  childhood  and  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  its  service. 

The  primary  purpose  of  American  Education  Week  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  with  their  aims,  achievements  and 
needs.  This  is  the  week  when  the  public  comes  to  school  and  the  school 
goes  to  the  public.  It  should  make  pupil,  teacher  and  parent  conscious 
of  his  obligation  to  strengthen  the  school  by  making  it  true  to  the  needs 
of  life  around  it.    The  school  exists  to  inform,  to  lift,  to  guide,  to  inspire. 

This  bulletin  is  printed  with  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  has  set  aside  November  11-17  for  the  ninth 
annual  observance  of  American  Education  Week  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Association  and  the  American  Legion.  The  material  is  suggestive 
of  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  for  vitalizing  the  actual  work  of  the 
school.  General  suggestions  for  its  use  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
publication. 

The  material  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Juanita  McDougald 
and  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Cushing  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  cover  page  was  designed  by  Robert  Ruffner,  an  art  pupil 
of  the  Raleigh  High  School. 

I  hope  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  find  great  pleasure  in  partici- 
pating in  the  activities  herein  suggested. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


September  11,  1929. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 
NOVEMBER  11-17,  1929 

The  topics  around  which  each  day's  activities  are  to  be  centered  are 
those  designated  by  a  committee  from  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  American 
Legion.  They  are  an  adaptation  of  the  seven  cardinal  principles  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  objectives  of  all  education.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  out  a  program  on  one 
objective  alone  for  they  are  all  mutually  inclusive. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  with  two  things  in  mind.  First,  it  should 
help  school  people  to  see  a  way  for  enlisting  the  enthusiastic,  intelli- 
gent support  of  every  school  patron  and  community  taxpayer  through 
enlightened  opinion.  Secondly,  the  most  effective  and  legitimate  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  "play  up"  the  school  child  and  school  life  in  as  revealing 
and  as  true  light  as  possible  through  a  presentation  of  his  routine  work 
of  study  and  discussion,  school  and  class  exhibits,  school  and  class 
programs. 

If  this  be  true,  then,  the  important  concern  of  the  committee  pre- 
paring the  bulletin  was  making  suggestions  for  vitalizing  and  popular- 
izing the  actual  work  of  the  school — hence  the  inclusion  of  a  long-time 
plan,  sources  of  materials,  and  suitable  units  of  work  that  promote  the 
objectives. 

As  soon  after  the  opening  of  school  as  practicable  a  teachers'  meeting 
should  be  held  to  give  special  consideration  to  plans  for  the  observance 
of  American  Education  Week.  Each  teacher  should  familiarize  himself 
or  herself  with  the  seven  simple  slogans  and  formulate  plans  for  "putting 
over"  the  ideas  involved.  Suggestions  contained  herein  should  be  studied 
to  determine  lines  of  interest  which  could  be  most  appropriately  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  various  grades  and  subject  matter  fields. 
Consultation  with  the  pupils  would  be  highly  desirable. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  any  plan,  whether 
included  in  this  bulletin  or  not,  which  tends  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  purposes  and  values  of  education,  is  acceptable.  All  teachers 
should  look  ahead  to  see  definitely  that  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  of  a 
high  order  and  of  a  desirable  activity. 

Because  the  home  and  community  are  important  factors  in  the  edu- 
cational process,  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  plans  for  bringing  these 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  school  and  its  purposes.  In  addition  to 
the  effort  and  planning  to  be  done  by  the  individual  teacher  there  should 
be  general  committees  on  publicity,  receptions,  public  entertainments  and 
demonstrations,  exhibits,  posters,  etc.  These  should  work  in  harmony 
with  similar  committees  from  all  civic  organizations.    The  first  duties  of 
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the  general  committees  are  to  see  that  these  are  appointed  and  arrange 
to  get  together  on  plans. 

One  general  idea  that  should  prove  worth  while  is  making  the  week  a 
visiting  week  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  church,  and  community.  This 
would  promote  a  great  sharing  of  ideas  and  responsibilities. 

"When  Crew  and  Captain  understand  each  other  to  the  core, 
It  takes  a  gale  and  more  than  a  gale  to  put  their  ship  ashore; 

For  the  one  will  do  what  the  other  commands,  although  they  are  chilled  to  the  hone, 
And  both  together  can  live  through  weather  that  neither  can  face  alone."- — Kipling. 


Governor  O.  Max  Gardner 
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STATE   OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
RALEIGH 

0.  Max  Gardner 

GOVERNOR 

A  Message  to  North  Carolina  Teachers  and  School  Patrons: 

I  commend  and  welcome  the  observance  of  American  Education  Week, 
November  11-17,  as  an  opportunity  for  new  dedications  to  the  service  of 
North  Carolina's  youth,  this  commonwealth's  most  valuable  asset.  The 
vast  majority  of  children  get  their  first  and  last  scholastic  training  and 
equipment  in  the  public  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  constant  aim  must 
be — and  shall  be — to  make  these  schools  efficient  and  sufficient  for  the 
childhood  of  the  State.  May  we  continue  to  look  forward  with  increasing 
hope  to  the  dream  of  the  immortal  Aycock  when  every  person  in  the 
confines  of  this  State  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  Mother 
tongue ! 

But  I  seek  more  than  this.  I  would  have  you  keep  in  mind  always  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  the  citizenship 
of  this  State.  In  this  bulletin  I  note  a  decided  attempt  to  promote  and 
disseminate  information  about  our  State.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
especially  worth  while  because  I  believe  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  proud 
of  her  past.  I  glory  in  her  history  and  cherish  her  fine  traditions.  I  am 
confident  of  the  greatness  of  her  present  and  optimistic  for  her  future. 
I  would  cling  to  her  ideals.  I  would  preserve  her  from  the  fratricidal 
strife  of  classes  and  see  her  happily  welded  into  a  great  and  growing 
civilization — welcoming  the  dawning  of  a  greater  day  and  the  building  of 
a  finer  State.  I  look  forward  to  the  splendid  development  of  her  man- 
hood— to  the  crowning  day  of  her  childhood. 

1,  therefore,  urge  the  preservation  of  the  North  Carolina  spirit — the 
comradeship  and  fellowship  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this 
great  family  we  are  pleased  to  call  North  Carolina. 


Faithfully  yours, 


September  10,  1929. 


MONDAY— NOVEMBER  11 

ARMISTICE  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 


SLOGAN:   Who's  Who  and  What's  What  in  North  Carolina. 

PURPOSE:  To  show  that  the  existence  of  a  democratic  state  depends 
upon  faithfulness  in  citizenship. 

"If  we  would  cultivate  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  insti- 
tutions we  must  see  that  the  law  is  made  and  administered  in  justice  to 
all  men  alike,  that  this  republic  is  worthy  of  the  highest  devotion  and 
feeling." — Locke  Craig. 

"Extravagance  is  like  a  contagious  disease — it  spreads  outward  from 
the  source  of  infection." — Charles  B.  Ay  cock. 

"In  a  republic  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  law." — Archi- 
bald D.  Murphey. 

"The  savage  alone  is  exempt  from  taxation." — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

"The  student  is  thrice  blessed  who  has  the  type  of  teacher  who  leads 
him  to  appreciate  his  immediate  environment." — E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  President 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

"The  miracle,  of  the  power  that  elevates  the  few,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  industry,  application,  and  perseverance  under  the  promptings  of  a 
brave,  determined  spirit." — Mark  Twain. 

"The  best  moral  code  is  a  two-legged  moral  code." — Collier's  Weekly. 

"We  should  ever  be  mindful  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  safety." — E.  C.  Brooks,  President  North  Carolina  State  College. 

"This  is  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
As  old  and  true  as  the  sky, 
And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it  shall  prosper, 
But  the  wolf  that  shall  break  it  must  die. 

"As  the  ivy  that  girdles  the  tree  trunk, 
The  law  runneth  forward  and  back, 
For  the  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf, 
And  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack." 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Organize  early  in  the  year  some  form  of  citizenship  club  which 
involves  the  home-room  groups  and  the  school  as  a  whole.  By  the  time 
of  American  Education  Week  a  demonstration  or  test  meeting  should  re- 
veal how  this  plan  has  promoted  (1)  preparation  for  living  in  a  demo- 
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cratic  community,  (2)  student  self -direction,  (3)  cooperation  of  students 
with  students  and  students  with  teachers,  (4)  an  intelligent  interest  and 
pride  in  school  plant,  program  and  personnel,  (5)  a  sentiment  for  law 
and  order.  This  can  be  done  through  such  procedures  as:  (a)  Are  con- 
nected with  the  internal  organization  of  the  club,  conduct  of  meetings, 
etc.;  (b)  Self -rating  citizenship  schemes;  (c)  Campaigns  and  contests 
for  cleaner,  more  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings;  (d)  Dramatizing,  dis- 
cussing, or  illustrating,  the  elements  of  good  citizenship;  (e)  Contests 
based  upon  points  awarded  for  scholarship,  punctuality,  service,  general 
behavior,  extra-curricular  participation,  and  self-chosen  class  citizenship 
projects  such  as  hall  supervision,  pageants,  school  housekeeping,  etc.; 
(f)  Posters,  tag  days,  newspaper  publicity,  etc.;  (g)  Organized  courses 
in  citizenship;  (h)  Debating,  writing,  etc. 

II.  Make  a  study  of  the  work  and  personnel  of  North  Carolina  State, 
county,  and  local  government. 

III.  Prepare  "The  Story  of  Our  Capital  City"  so  as  to  show  definite 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  important  buildings,  and  outstanding  points 
of  interest. 

IV.  Make  a  study  of  North  Carolina's  best  alUround  citizenship  and 
present  through  this  means  a  cross  section  of  our  history. 

V.  Emphasize  appreciation  and  conservation  of  natural  beauty  and 
resources  by  unit  studies  centering  about  trees,  wild  flowers,  fish,  animal 
life,  water  power,  occupations,  industries,  agricultural  products  with  a 
consideration  of  the  local,  state,  national  and  international  relationships 
according  to  the  child's  level  of  understanding. 

VI.  Work  out  an  international  project  showing  progress  made  toward 
securing  amicable  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

VII.  Make  a  study  of  war  literature  and  present  a  symposium  that 
centers  about  such  themes  as  (1)  causes  of  struggle,  (2)  ideals,  (3) 
traits  of  character,  (4)  moods,  (5)  personalities,  etc. 

VIII.  Present  vocational  projects  such  as  have  matured  under  direc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  departments. 

IX.  Prepare  an  honor  roll  for  your  community  which  carries  the 
names  of  citizens  now  living  who  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  your 
community. 

X.  Prepare  a  limited  honor  roll  for  your  school  based  on  citizenship 
qualifications. 


XI.  Make  a  study  of  "North  Carolina's  Main  Streets"  (highways). 
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XII.  Study  meaning  of  forests  to  United  States  and  Europe,  the  neces- 
sity for  forest  and  stream  protection,  erosion,  etc. 

XIII.  Estimate  and  illustrate  North  Carolina's  contribution  to  poetry, 
song,  music,  drama,  industry,  etc. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Helpful  Stories,  Books  of  Information,  Verse,  etc.,  Reading,  Geog- 
raphy and  History  Texts:  Lisbelh  Long-frock  (Norwegian  farm  life)  — 
Ginn;  Folk  Plays  of  North  Carolina — Paul  Green;  O.  Heart  San  (Jap- 
anese life),  Haskell-Page;  The  Carolinian  —  Sabatini;  Drums  —  Boyd; 
Marching  On — Boyd;  Dorothy  Paine  Madison — Barnard;  Boy  With  U.  S. 
Officials  Series,  Holt — Wheeler-Lathrop  (adventure  stories  containing  true 
information  about  all  branches  of  government  service) ;  Book  of  Famous 
Verse  (historic  poems),  Repplier — Houghton;  County  Histories — Fred  A. 
Olds;  Story  of  Our  Navy — Abbot;  Story  of  Our  Constitution — Tapper; 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,  Bok — Scribner's;  The  Red  Flower 
(poems  written  in  war  time),  Van  Dyke — Scribner's;  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  News  (magazine),  price  50^',  Washington,  D.  C.;  North  Caro- 
lina Poetry,  Brooks — N.  C.  Library  Commission;  Outline  and  Work  Book 
for  N.  C.  Geography „  Meta  Liles,  Carthage,  N.  C;  Women  in  American 
History,  Humphrey — Bobbs;  Boy  Scout's  Life  of  Lincoln,  Tarbell;  Let's 
Act,  Still  and  Goldberg — Silver-Burdett;  Armistice  Day,  Sanford  and 
Schauffler — Dodd,  Mead  Co.  (anthology  of  best  prose  and  poetry  on 
patriotism,  the  Great  War,  Armistice  programs,  pageantry,  etc.)  ;  Europe, 
Clark— Silver-Burdett ;  We  and  the  World,  Redfield— Silver-Burdett ; 
Around  the  World  Series,  Carroll — Silver-Burdett;  Indian  Stories,  Newell 
—  Silver-Burdett;  Tales  of  Borinquen,  Van  Deusen — Silver-Burdett; 
Hutchins'  Code  and  Two  Morality  Codes  by  Brevard  and  Squires — 
National  Capital  Press,  1210  D.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (copies 
for  framing  Collier's  Weekly,  July  18,  1925)  ;  References  on  Education 
for  Citizenship,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  Training  in  Courtesy,  Mc- 
Naught,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  54; 
Everyday  Manners,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls — Macmillan 
Co.;  Manners  and  Conduct,  Chicago  High  School  Dean  of  Girls — Allyn 
and  Bacon;  Contribution  of  Home  Economics  to  Citizenship  Training, 
Bulletin  No.  3,  1925,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education;  The  Drama  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  54c,  N.  E.  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

II.  Films:  Hats  Off,  78C;  Hamlet  Peach  Show,  91C;  Democracy  in 
Education,  78C;  The  Littlest  Scout,  84C;  Landmark  of  American  Revo- 
lution, 91C;  The  Virginian,  202C;  North  Carolina  Pictorial,  97C;  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  197C;  Marcus  of  the  Alamo,  50C;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
205C;   The  Heart  of  a  Hero,  193C;  America's  Answer,  15;  An  Amer- 
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ican  in  the  Making,  155C;  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  135C;  Story 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  133C;  The  Citizen  and  His  Government, 
132C;  Young  America,  123C;  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  96C;  The  Man 
Without  a  Country,  44C;  Betsy  Ross  Making  the  Flag,  41C;  Inauguration 
of  Governor  Morrison,  4C;  N.  C.  Pictorial — Fort  Bragg,  32B;  Domestic 
Animals  of  the  U.  S.,  30;  Gas  and  Fire,  20. 

III.  Pictures:  Indian:  Indian  Harvest,  Cause;  The  Primitive  Sculptor, 
Cause;  The  Solemn  Pledge,  Walter  Ufer;  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
Dallin;  The  Bird  Woman,  Crunelle;  Black  Hawk,  Taft;  End  of  the 
Trail,  Fraser;  The  Protest,  Dallin;  The  Immortal  Indian,  Mestrovic. 
Other  Nationalities:  See  those  for  Community  Day.  Patriotic:  Signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Trumbell;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Fraser; 
Roosevelt,  Fraser;  Arlington  Amphitheater;  The  Capitol;  The  Minute 
Man;  Lincoln,  St.  Gaudens;  George  Washington,  Stuart;  The  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  Young-Hunter;  Portrait  of  Lincoln,  Volk. 

IV.  Music:  Irish:  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling,  Mother  Machree, 
Wearing  o'  the  Green,  Come  Back  to  Erin.  Scotch  :  Annie  Laurie,  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  etc.  Spanish:  In  Old  Madrid,  Spanish 
Serenade  (Herbert),  La  Paloma,  La  Perla,  0  Sole  Mio,  Flores  a  Maria, 
Spanish  Dance  (Moskowski).  Indian:  From  an  Indian  Lodge  (Mac- 
Dowell),  The  Sacrifice  (Indian  mourning  song),  Indian  Lament  (Dvorak), 
Far  Off  I  Hear  a  Lover's  Lute,  Navajo  Indian  Song,  By  the  Waters  of 
Minnetonka,  The  Moon  Drops  Low,  The  White  Dawn  is  Stealing. 

V.  Free  Illustrative  Materials  Useful  for  Teaching  Units:  Teaching 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sixth  Grade — Bulletin  No.  9, 
May,  1923 — Idaho  State  Board  of  Education  (also  from  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Education— Bulletin  No.  4,  1924)  ;  The  Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  134  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Exhibit  of  the  several 
stages  of  manufacture  of  cement  (free)  ;  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Ottawa,  Canada — Free  samples  of  grain  and  grasses; 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. — Free  exhibit  showing  rock 
weathering  and  soil  formation  (write  your  senator  or  representative); 
National  Vulcanized  Fiber  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. — Free  samples  vulcan- 
ized fiber;  Secretaries  City  Chambers  of  Commerce;  The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Co.,  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — "The  Asphalt  Primer";  John 
Morton,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. — Two  bulletins  on  "Romance  of  Rub- 
ber" and  "Wonder  Story  of  Rubber;"  Firestone  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C;  Power  and  the  New 
South  and  Historic  Mecklenburg  by  Alexander  Graham,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Charlotte.  Stories  of  North  Carolina  Counties  by  Colonel  Olds, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ASSEMBLY  AND  HOME-ROOM  PROGRAMS 
ON  ARMISTICE  DAY 

1.  Club  meetings,  Raleigh  radio  programs,  featuring  Governor  Gard- 
ner's speech,  presentation  of  any  school  work  through  plays,  pageants, 
tableaux,  songs,  narratives,  etc. 

2.  Collaborate  with  the  American  Legion  and  have  its  organization 
to  present  its  history,  program  of  work,  etc. 

3.  Plan  a  program  on  "The  Policeman  Your  Best  Friend"  and  have 
the  chief  of  police  explain  police  methods,  demonstrate  or  exhibit  equip- 
ment, etc. 

4.  Hold  a  mock-political  mass  meeting  with  the  usual  campaign 
speeches  for  election  to  various  school  offices. 


TUESDAY— NOVEMBER  12 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  WORTHY  HOME 
MEMBERSHIP 


SLOGAN:  Every  Teacher  in  North  Carolina  in  a  Pupil's  Home  for 
the  Evening  Meal. 

PURPOSE:  To  bring  school  and  home  together  by  giving  a  mutual 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  one  another  to  fathers  and  mothers 
and  teachers  and  pupils. 

"The  chief  factors  of  any  civilization  are  its  homes  and  its  primary 
schools/' — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

"When  a  man  is  educated  it  is  simply  one  more  taken  from  the  list 
of  ignorance,  but  in  the  education  of  a  woman  the  whole  family  is  taught, 
for  she  will  pass  on  what  she  has  learned  to  her  children.  The  education 
of  one  woman  is  far  more  important  for  the  world's  advancement  than 
that  of  one  man." — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Pupil  plan  home  party  for  individual  or  group,  meal,  musical, 
games,  etc. 

II.  Grade  entertain  for  grade  mother. 

III.  Grade  mother  have  home  party  for  her  grade. 

IV.  Make  a  study  of  what  the  home  can  do  for  the  improvement  of 
the  school. 

1.  Provide  place  and  time  for  study  at  home. 

2.  Provide  adequate  breakfast,  served  on  time  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary hurry. 

3.  Maintain  regular  retiring  hour  on  week  days. 

4.  Encourage  child  to  follow  school  regulations. 

V.  Make  a  study  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  making  an  efficient 
happy  home. 

1.  Division  of  home  tasks. 

2.  Consideration  of  rights  of  others  stressing  democracy  in  the 
home. 

3.  Division  of  family  income. 

4.  Recreation  in  the  home,  planning  types  of  entertainment  in 
which  every  member  of  family  group  will  participate. 

VI.  Make  gifts  for  the  home  in  class,  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
agriculture  and  commercial  departments  contributing. 

VII.  Collection  of  mother,  father,  and  home  literature:  poems,  essays, 
books,  articles. 
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VIII.  Collection  of  mother,  father  and  home  music:  songs,  records. 

IX.  Write  original  poems  or  articles  on  this  subject. 

X.  Write  make-believe  conversation  between  several  children  or  chil- 
dren and  adult  guests  at  a  party. 

XI.  Foster  a  parental  study  group  through  the  P.  T.  A.,  Woman's 
Club,  or  any  other  organized  group. 

XII.  Establish  a  reference  shelf  of  parental  education  books  which 
will  circulate  through  the  community. 

XIII.  Make  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  family  including  the  evo- 
lution of  the  present  status  of  mother,  father,  and  children. 

XIV.  Make  a  booklet  about  women  whose  home-making  ability  has 
given  a  well  known  reputation.  The  following  are  suggested  as  a  begin- 
ning: Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  Mrs.  Dolly  Madison,  Mrs.  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards. 

XV.  Make  a  study  of  famous  homes  in  North  Carolina,  putting  the 
emphasis  upon  the  one  in  your  section.  The  following  are  suggested  as 
possibilities:  "Hayes" — Gov.  Samuel  Johnston,  Edenton;  "The  Groves" — 
Willie  Jones,  Halifax;  "Wakefield" — Joel  Lane,  Raleigh;  "Orton" — James 
Sprunt,  Wilmington;  "Fort  Defiance" — Gen.  William  Lenoir,  Happy  Val- 
ley; "Palmyra" — Edward  Jones  then  Gen.  Patterson,  Happy  Valley; 
"Pleasant  Gardens"  and  "Quaker  Meadows" — McDowells,  Burke  County. 

XVI.  Beautify  homes  of  community  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 

XVII.  Set  up  a  bird  refuge  near  the  home — build  aesthetic  as  well 
ats  economic  appreciations. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Books:  Justin  and  Rust — Problems  in  Home  Living,  Lippincott; 
Hunt — Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Barrows;  Spencer — The  Family  and 
Its  Members,  Macmillan;  Matthews — The  House  and  Its  Care,  Little- 
Brown;  Barrie — Margaret  Oglesby;  Lee,  Jeanette — The  Chinese  Coat; 
Guest,  Edgar — Just  Folks  and  Heap  O'Livin';  Graves,  Ernest  R. — Social 
Problems  of  the  Family,  Lippincott. 

II.  Bulletins:  List  of  books  sent  by  Child  Study  Association,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City;  The  Parents'  Problems — list  of  books  sent  by 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis.;  Fifteen  Lessons  in 
Thrift  and  Outline  suggested  for  teaching  Thrift  in  Elementary  Schools 
published  by  Savings  Division  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Planning  Your  Family  Expenditures,  by  Chase  Going  Wood- 
house,  Mis.  C.  No.  68,  N.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
The  Wanamaker  Home  Budget  Service — published  by  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York  City;  List  of  Good  Housekeeping's  Service  Publications,  Good 
Housekeeping,  57th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

III.  Films:  Somebody's  Mother,  213C;  Scenes  in  Edenton,  State  Capitol 
Grounds,  57C;  Little  Orphan  Annie,  59C;  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  209C; 
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The  Thaos  Indians  at  Home,  4;  A  Bit  of  Heaven,  154C;  The  House  of 
a  Thousand  Candles,  121C;  Domby  and  Son  by  Dickens,  13C;  Why  Eat 
Cottage  Cheese,  38;  A  Modern  Stock  Farm,  23. 

IV.  Pictures:  Saying  Grace,  Chardin;  With  Grandmother,  MacEwen; 
Homework,  Carriere;  The  Breakfast,  Edward  Maret;  Belgian  Farm, 
Eugene  Kampf;  Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyck;  Children  of  the  Shell,  Murillo; 
Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet;  Children  of  Charles  First,  after  Van  Dyck; 
The  Artist's  Daughter,  Kaulbach;  The  Two  Sisters,  Sorolla;  Artist  and 
Daughter,  Vigee-Lebrun;  In  the  Country,  Bloomers;  The  Age  of  Inno- 
cence, Reynolds;  The  Storage  Room,  Peter  De  Hooch;  Nurse  and  Child, 
Frans  Hals;  Hagan  and  Ishmael,  Cazin;  Kitchin  Maid,  Chardin;  Repose 
During  the  Flight,  Murillo;  Madonna  Adoring  the  Child,  Correggio;  Ma- 
donna of  the  Chair,  Raphael;  Madonna  of  the  Veil,  Carlo  Dolcie;  The 
Artist's  Mother,  Whistler;  Orphanage  at  Katwyk,  Constant  Artz;  The 
Holy  Night,  Correggio. 

Roofs 

The  road  is  wide  and  the  stars  are  out  and  the  breath  of  the  night  is  sweet, 
And  this  is  the  time  when  wanderlust  should  seize  upon  my  feet. 
But  I'm  glad  to  turn  from  the  open  road  and  the  starlight  on  my  face, 
And  to  leave  the  splendor  of  out-of-doors  for  a  human  dwelling-place. 

I  never  have  seen  a  vagabond  who  really  liked  to  roam 

All  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  world  and  not  to  have  a  home: 

The  tramp  who  slept  in  your  barn  last  night  and  left  at  the  break  of  day 

Will  wander  only  until  he  finds  another  place  to  stay. 

If  you  call  a  gypsy  a  vagabond,  I  think  you  do  him  wrong, 

For  he  never  goes  a-traveling  but  he  takes  his  home  along. 

And  the  only  reason  a  road  is  good,  as  every  wanderer  knows, 

Is  just  because  of  the  homes,  the  homes,  the  homes  to  which  it  goes. 

They  say  that  life  is  a  highway,  and  its  mile-stones  are  the  years, 
And  now  and  then  there's  a  toll-gate  where  you  buy  your  way  with  tears. 
It's  a  rough  road  and  a  steep  road,  and  it  stretches  broad  and  far, 
But  at  last  it  leads  to  a  golden  Town  where  golden  Houses  are. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

I.  Grade  Mother  "At  Home"  to  her  grade. 

II.  Assembly  program  based  on  the  home  and  given  in  honor  of 
mothers  and  fathers. 

III.  Original  pageant  on  the  evolution  of  woman's  place  in  the  home 
or  like  subject. 

IV.  Give  home  economics  department  charge  of  program. 


WEDNESDAY— NOVEMBER  13 


KNOW  YOUR  SCHOOL  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  MASTERY  OF  TOOLS,  TECHNICS, 
AND  SPIRIT  OF  LEARNING 


SLOGAN:  Every  Mother  and  Father  in  the  School  District  a  School 
Visitor  Today! 

PURPOSE:  To  show  in  as  vivid  manner  as  possible  (1)  how  schools 
of  today  tend  to  be  better  than  those  of  the  past  in  methods  and  materials 
provided  for  promoting  mastery  of  the  tools,  technics,  and  spirit  of  learn- 
ing, and  (2)  that  this  tendency  is  desirable  and  wTorth  while. 

"It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  and  society  for  the  sake  of  their 
future  educational  interest,  ought  to  decree  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
government,  state  or  federal,  and  by  philanthropists  in  the  training  of 
men,  at  least  another  dollar  shall  be  invested  in  the  work  of  educating 
womankind." — Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 

"The  great  object  of  education  is  intellectual  and  moral  improvement; 
and  that  mode  of  instruction  is  to  be  preferred  which  best  serves  to 
effect  this  object." — Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

"A  competent  teacher  in  every  classroom  would  in  one  generation 
revolutionize  the  intellectual  life  of  the  State." — A.  T.  Allen. 

"For  the  past  three  decades  North  Carolina  has  based  its  educational 
advance  upon  the  provision  of  physical  equipment  in  the  form  of  adequate 
school  houses,  upon  the  training  of  professionally  equipped  teachers,  and 
to  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term.  I  make  bold  to  predict  that,  in 
the  next  ten  years,  the  foundation  for  advance  in  North  Carolina  edu- 
cation will  be  based  upon  the  rapid  and  extensive  purchase  of  school, 
college,  and  public  library  facilities." — Louis  R.  Wilson,  Librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

"With  the  definite  recognition  of  the  eight  months  school  term  through 
a  substantial  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  prospects  of  an 
eight  months  school  term  are  far  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  the  past." 
—A.  T.  Allen. 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Have  pupils  write  letters  of  invitation  to  parents  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens  asking  them  to  take  part  in  a  regular  school  day. 

II.  Where  practicable  and  helpful  have  floor  plans  of  grounds  and 
buildings  drawn. 

III.  Prepare  posters  and  banners  carrying  slogans  and  pertinent 
school  facts  and  needs. 

IV.  Illustrate  on  sand-table  or  chart  how  the  school  buildings  of  the 
community  have  improved. 
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V.  Draw  a  map  showing  plans  for  and  progress  made  in  consolidation. 

VI.  Exhibit  collections  of  textbooks  used  by  four  or  more  successive 
generations  in  the  community. 

VII.  Present  teaching  and  learning  units  so  as  to  reveal  to  the  vis- 
itors (1)  how  the  project  or  study  arose,  (2)  how  it  grew,  and  (3)  what 
next  steps  will  be  taken.  Either  by  a  short  oral  explanation  or  through 
mimeographed  or  hektographed  copies  the  teacher  should  definitely  point 
out  the  outcomes. 

VIII.  Show  by  graphs  and  charts  the  following  facts  affecting  school 
life  in  the  local  community: 

1.  Total  cost  of  education  to  district,  county,  state,  and  United 
States. 

2.  Per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  district,  county,  state,  and 
United  States. 

3.  Per  cent  school  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
district,  county,  state,  and  United  States. 

4.  Financial  loss  due  to  poor  attendance. 

5.  Annual  cost  of  repeaters  in  local  school  and  growth  in  this 
respect. 

6.  Assessed  value  of  property  and  tax  rate  for  community  and 
other  sections  of  state. 

7.  Growth  in  per  cent  and  number  completing  high  school  course. 

8.  Cost  of  transportation  over  a  period  of  years   (estimate  cost 
to  individual  family  in  time  and  effort  in  addition  to  financial) . 

9.  Building  development  over  a  period  of  years. 

10.  Improvement  in  teacher  training  over  a  limited  period. 

11.  Development  of  the  plan  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  education 
and  resulting  progress  in  counties  given  aid. 

IX.  Study  development  of  educational  leadership  of  state — Murphey, 
Wiley,  Mclver,  Aycock,  Brooks,  Joyner,  etc.,  and  build  whole  into  a  play 
or  pageant. 

X.  Make  a  poster  which  shows  what  the  school  tax  does  for  the  local 
community  in  providing  (1)  number  of  teachers  for  given  enrollment, 
(2)  certain  minimum  of  training  for  teachers,  (3)  certain  types  of  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors,  (4)  certain  length  of  school  term. 

XI.  Present  in  graphic  form  increased  richness  of  curricular  activi- 
ties: agriculture,  home  economics,  commercial  courses,  and  teacher  train- 
ing. 

XII.  Plan  assembly  programs  consisting  of  oral  reports  on  school 
topics  with  illustrative  charts  and  posters,  moving  pictures,  presentation 
of  major  school  social  interests  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  debating,  cre- 
ative writing,  sports,  health  programs,  recreational  reading,  use  of  li- 
brary, and  dramatizations  contrasting  old  and  new  in  school  life  empha- 
sizing new  standards  and  attainments  of  the  elementary  school. 
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XIII.  Find  names  of  illiterates  of  community  and  teach  them  to  read 
and  write  as  a  social  service  to  community. 

XIV.  Find  out  the  tax  yielded  by  forest  lands,  any  other  sources  of 
revenue  connected  with  land.  In  graphic  form  present  forest  contribution 
to  school  life  in  building,  furniture,  paper,  etc. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Suggested  Type  of  Letter  for  Invitation: 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

Teachers'  College 
New  York 

February  4,  1929. 

Dear  Dad: 

We're  up  here  at  Horace  Mann  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  place  to 
us.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  and  it  fills  up  a  big  part  of  our  lives. 
Mother  sees  quite  a  bit  of  it  and  knows  a  lot  about  it,  so  she  understands 
what  we  are  talking  of  at  the  dinner  table.  Of  course,  she  is  able  to  get 
up  to  see  us  often;  but  as  for  you,  Dad,  the  old  office  beckons  you  every 
morning. 

Lincoln's  birthday  on  February  12,  though,  will  be  your  day  off. 
You  can't  play  golf;  it's  too  cold  and  the  course  is  too  rough.  It's  not 
much  fun  to  motor,  and  as  for  the  baseball  games — not  yet!  So  we've 
been  thinking  that  you  MIGHT  like  to  come  up  and  spend  the  day  with 
us  at  Horace  Mann;  see  what  we're  doing,  what  we're  learning,  and  how 
we're  living. 

We  won't  put  on  any  "show"  for  you.  We  will  just  have  a  regular 
Horace  Mann  day.  February  12  happens  to  come  on  Tuesday  and  that 
is  our  Assembly  day.  You  might  like  that.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
come  when  we  do  in  the  morning  and  stay  till  after  lunch.  The  lunch- 
room will  see  that  there  is  enough  for  you  of  the  same  kind  of  good 
things  that  we  have  to  eat,  and  they  won't  charge  you  any  more  than 
we  have  to  pay. 

If  you  visit  our  classes  in  the  morning,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions to  ask  after  lunch.  Dr.  Reynolds  guarantees  a  nice,  comfortable 
lounge. 

We  all  want  very  much  to  have  a  "Dad's  Day,"  but  of  course  we  can't 
have  it  without  our  Dads!  Just  say  on  the  post  card  that  you  will  come. 
We  know  that  Horace  Mann  will  mean  a  lot  more  to  us  if  you  share  it 
with  us  for  one  day. 

With  love, 

"You  know  who." 

II.  What  the  Common  Schools  Have  Helped  America   to  Achieve: 

1.  Rapid  rise  to  national  greatness. 

2.  Realization  of  democratic  ideals. 

3.  Quick  conquest  of  a  vast  frontier. 

4.  Widened  opportunity  for  new  citizens  from  overseas. 
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5.  The  highest  place  ever  accorded  women. 

6.  The  ability  to  create,  manage,  and  staff  efficiently,  large  scale 
production. 

7.  The  noblest  standard  of  living  ever  realized  over  a  large  area. 

8.  The  highest  level  of  intellectual  life  ever  attained  by  the  common 
people. 

9.  Steady  improvement  in  the  art  of  self-government. 

10.   Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  childhood  and  the  home  life. 

—Journal  of  N.  E.  A.,  October,  1929. 


III.  General  Educational  Progress: 

THEN  NOW 

(1899-1900)  (1927-1928) 

Teachers 

The  total  number  of  teachers  There    are    23,932    public  school 

was   8,320  teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

Of  this  number,  white  White  teachers  have  increased  to 

teachers  numbered   5,753  17,973, 

And  colored  teachers  And  colored  teachers  to  5,959. 

numbered   2,567 

Salaries 

The  average  monthly  salary  The   average   monthly    salary  of 

paid  teachers  was  $23.46  teachers  is  $105.80. 

White  teachers  received  an 

average  monthly  salary  of  $24.79  Whlte  teachers  are  paid  an  aver- 

Colored  teachers  were  paid  a^e  of  *116-40  a  month' 

an  average  monthly  salary  And  colored  teachers  receive  an 

of   j  $20.48  average  of  $70.60  a  month. 

School  Population,  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

The  total  school  population  Total  school  population  is  995,122. 

(6-21  years  old)  was  657,949  The  number  of  white  children  eli- 

Number  of  white  children  gible  to  attend  public  school  is 

6  to  21  years  old  was  439,431  gg2  710. 

And  number  colored  children  The  n'umber  rf  co,ored  chiMren  q{ 

of  these  ages  was           218,518  schoo,  agg  .g  312  412 

The  total  number  of  pupils 

enrolled  was   400,452  The    total    sch°o1    enrollment  is 

Total  average  daily  attend-  848,778. 

ance  was   206,918  Tne  average  daily  attendance  for 

The  percentage  of  the  total  the  year  is  640,651. 

school  population  en-  The  percentage  of  population  en- 
rolled was                          60.9%  rolled  has  increased  to  85.3%. 

The  percentage  of  total  en-  Likewise,  the  percentage  of  enroll- 

rollment  in  average  daily  ment  in  attendance  has  increased 

attendance  was                  51.7%  to  75.5% 
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Length  of 

The  average  number  of  days 
the  schools  were  in  session 
was   70.8 

In  white  schools  the  average 
term  was   73.3  days 

And  in  colored  schools  the 

average  term  was  65.3  days 


School  Term 

The  average  length  of  school  term 
for  the  State  is  148.9  days. 

The  white  schools  operated  on  an 
average  of  152.7  days. 

And  the  colored  schools  were  in 
session  an  average  of  137.4  days. 


Schools  and  Schoolhouses 


There  were  6,918  schoolhouses  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  number  of  log  schoolhouses 
during  this  year  was  1,190 

There  were  7,391  schools. 

Evidently,  some  schools  were 
taught  in  churches  and  private 
dwellings,  as  the  number  of 
schools  exceeds  the  number  of 
schoolhouses.  The  majority  of 
these  were  taught  by  one  teacher. 

The  value  of  all  public  school  prop- 
erty was  slightly  more  than  one 
million  dollars   $1,097,564.00 

The  average  value  of  a  schoolhouse 
was   $158.65 


The  number  of  schoolhouses  has 
decreased  to  6,679,  but  there  was 
an  increase  in  number  of  school- 
houses  to  1918-1919  when  the 
peak  was  reached  at  a  total  of 
8,239  schoolhouses  in  use. 

The  number  of  log  schoolhouses 
has  decreased  to  only  28. 

There  were  only  2,200  schools 
taught  by  one  teacher,  1,075  for 
the  white  race. 

At  the  end  of  this  school  year  pub- 
lic school  property  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  has 
an  appraised  value  of  $100,- 
929,365.00. 

The  average  schoolhouse  is  now 
valued  at  $16,074.00. 


High  Schools 


There  were  approximately  30  high 
schools,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
larger  cities. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  high  schools  was  approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

There  is  no  information  available 
as  to  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  but  based  on  present- 
day  figures  there  were  possibly 
200. 


There  are  now  856  public  high 
schools. 

A  total  of  100,691  boys  and  girls 
were  enrolled  in  public  high 
schools. 

This  year  12,512  boys  and  girls 
graduated  from  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State. 


Expenditures 


In  this  first  year  of  the  century 
$1,062,303.71  was  spent  on  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Of  this  amount  $1,004,903.09  was 


In  27  years  the  annual  amount 
spent  for  public  school  education 
below  college  grade  has  in- 
creased to  $35,655,440.70. 

For   all   current   operating  items 
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for  the  current  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  schools. 

And  only  $57,400.62  was  expended 
for  capital  outlay  purposes — new 
building's  and  equipment. 

The  State  put  into  the  current 
operating  cost  of  the  schools  the 
sum  of  $100,000.00. 

Consolidation  a 

(1919-1920) 
In  1919-20  there  were  150  vehicles, 
mostly  trucks,  used  for  the  pub- 
lic    transportation     of  school 
children. 

7,936  children  were  transported  at 
public    expense    to    and  from 
school. 
In  this  year  there  were: 

4,174  one-teacher  rural  schools, 
3,242  two-teacher  rural  schools, 
597  three-teacher  rural  schools, 
566  rural  schools  having  more 
than  three  teachers. 
(1921-1922) 
During  this  year  there  were: 
355  consolidated  schools — 
127  having  four  teachers, 
78     having     five     and  six 
teachers, 
150    having    more    than  six 
teachers. 

There  was  spent  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  transporta- 
tion vehicles  the  sum  of  $284,- 
884.45. 


for  the  entire  school  year,  it 
took  $26,580,686.40. 
For  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
equipping  new  buildings  and  for 
buying  trucks  and  other  equip- 
ment, there  was  spent  in  the  en- 
tire State  a  total  of  $9,074,- 
754.30. 

This  year  $3,209,290.59  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  as  an  aid 
in  the  cost  of  public  education. 

Transportation 

(1927-1928) 
In  1927-28  a  total  of  3,258  vehicles 
were  used  for  this  purpose. 

136,980  school  children  were  trans- 
ported this  school  year. 

Whereas,  in  1927-28  there  were: 
2,200  rural  one-teacher  schools, 
1,620  rural  two-teacher  schools, 
642  rural  three-teacher  schools, 
1,099  rural  schools  having  more 
than  three  teachers. 


(1927-1928) 
Now,  there  are: 

951  consolidated  schools — 
179  having  four  teachers,  . 
179     having     five     and  six 

teachers, 
593    having    more    than  six 
teachers. 

A  total  of  $1,676,441.68  was  spent 
in  the  State  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  school 
trucks. 


Vocational 

There  were  21  schools  providing 
instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture to  323  boys. 

Home  economics  started  in  1918-19 
as  a  part  of  the  high  school 
course  in  three  schools  with  100 
girls  enrolled. 


Education 

This  work  has  grown  until  now 
there  are  135  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  9,279  boys. 

This  work  has  been  extended  to 
227  schools  giving  instruction  to 
9,720  girls. 
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The  program  in  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  started  this  same 
year  with  five  classes  having  an 
enrollment  of  128  students. 


Now  there  are  classes  offering 
courses  in  340  classes  to  5,455 
persons. 


Training  of  Teachers 


(1922-1923) 

In  1922-23,  there  were  2,645  white 
teachers  who  held  certificates 
based  on  training  less  than  grad- 
uation from  a  standard  high 
school.  This  number  repre- 
sented 16.72  per  cent  of  the  total 
white  teachers. 

There  were  2,327  colored  teachers 
who  did  not  have  training  equiv- 
alent to  high  school  graduation 
this  year,  49.18  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  employed. 


(1927-1928) 
Now,  only  285  or  1.59  per  cent  of 
the    total    white    teachers  em- 
ployed are  in  this  group. 


The  number  of  colored  teachers  of 
this  class  has  decreased  to  1,648, 
or  27.66  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  colored  teachers. 


Visual  Education 


Free  film  service  was  given  in  29 
schools  to  a  total  attendance  of 
79,772  persons. 


This  year  114  schools  used  the  edu- 
cational film  service,  and  a  total 
of  304,143  persons  took  advan- 
tage of  the  instruction  offered. 


State  School  Facts— November  1,  1928,  with  data  revised  to  1927-1928. 


IV.  Progress  in  Standardization  of  Elementary  Schools:  Approximately 
160,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the  standard  elementary  schools  of  the 
State  in  1928-1929,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  elementary  school  en- 
rollment. A  school  is  standardized  on  the  basis  of  an  eight  months'  term 
with  at  least  a  teacher  to  a  grade,  and  with  certain  other  requirements 
as  to  organization  and  equipment. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  270  rural  schools  which  met  the  conditions 
as  to  term  and  teachers,  but  only  26  met  the  other  requirements.  Now 
326  schools,  of  which  118  are  located  in  cities,  have  met  all  requirements 
and  are  classified  as  standard  schools.  A  total  of  445  rural  schools  met 
the  requirements  as  to  teachers  and  term,  and  of  this  number  208  met 
all  the  conditions. 

V.  School  Buildings:  The  records  for  1927-1928  show  that  there  were 
in  use  throughout  the  State  during  1927-1928,  896  rural  schoolhouses 
with  brick  construction,  4,856  with  frame  construction,  and  28  log  houses, 
making  a  grand  total  of  5,780  rural  schoolhouses  in  use  during  the 

year. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  7,130  schoolhouses  used  by  rural  children, 
424  brick,  6,642  frame  and  64  log.  Thus,  within  five  years  there  has  been 
erected  472  new  brick  buildings  for  the  rural  boys  and  girls,  whereas 
there  has  been  a  net  decrease  of  1,786  frame  houses. 
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There  is  a  tendency,  as  seen  from  these  figures,  therefore,  for  log 
and  frame  constructed  buildings  to  disappear,  and  for  better  and  larger 
houses  constructed  of  brick  to  be  erected  in  their  stead. 

VI.  School  Libraries:  More  than  1,200,000  library  books  were  read  by 
the  children  in  the  standard  elementary  schools  of  the  State  during  1928- 
1929.  In  the  standard  elementary  schools  of  the  State  alone,  there  are 
now  more  than  279,000  volumes  with  more  than  113,000  of  these  in  the 
rural  schools.  And  these  carefully  selected,  interesting  books  have  been 
widely  read,  for  the  records  from  the  schools  show  more  than  70,000 
rural  children  reading  library  books  and  600,000  volumes  loaned  during 
the  year. 

Five  years  ago,  except  in  some  of  the  cities,  very  few  elementary 
schools  had  even  small  libraries,  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  rural 
schools  were  books  found  suitable  for  the  children  below  the  high  school. 
At  that  time,  in  the  larger  rural  schools,  there  was  a  total  of  less  than 
8,000  books  for  the  more  than  100,000  children  enrolled. 

VII.  Elementary  School  Libraries  in  Schools  Given  State  Library  Aid: 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  State  has  had  a  fund  for  giving  aid  toward 
building  up  rural  school  libraries.  This  fund  was  at  first  $2,500.00 
annually,  but  two  years  ago  it  was  increased  to  $10,000.00.  When  a 
local  union  school  raises  fifty  dollars,  the  county  appropriates  fifty  and 
the  State  contributes  the  same  amount.  At  least  one-half  of  this  $150.00 
is  spent  for  elementary  books.  In  1928-1929,  215  rural  schools  were  given 
State  library  aid.  With  this  aid,  the  schools  had  $16,125.00  for  ele- 
mentary libraries,  but  instead  of  raising  just  the  amount  needed  to  secure 
the  State  appropriation,  these  schools  spent  a  total  of  $31,607.32  for 
elementary  books. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  State  has  given  aid  to  512  rural  schools, 
some  schools  having  received  aid  two  and  three  times.  Today  in  these 
schools  there  are  more  than  218,000  books  for  the  elementary  grades,  and 
so  great  has  been  the  interest  in  the  libraries  that  these  schools  have 
spent  in  the  past  six  years  more  than  $145,000.00  for  elementary  school 
library  books.  The  people  throughout  the  State  have  worked  untiringly, 
especially  the  members  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  companionship  with  good  books  for  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

VIII.  The  Current  Expense  School  Dollar:  Out  of  every  dollar  re- 
ceived for  the  current  operation  of  the  schools,  54.9  cents  comes  from 
county-wide  ad  valorem  taxes,  21.4  cents  from  local  district  ad  valorem 
taxes,  13.6  cents  from  State  funds,  5.1  cents  from  poll  taxes,  fines  and 
forfeitures  in  the  county,  3.5  cents  from  the  preceding  year's  balance, 
and  1.5  cents  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  every  dollar  spent,  77.2  cents  is  for  instruc- 
tional service,  that  is  the  salaries  of  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors 
and  instructional  supplies;  7.6  cents  for  auxiliary  agencies,  that  is  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  cafeterias  and  book  stores;  6.2  cents  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant,  or  such  items  as  wages  of  janitors  and  other  em- 
ployees, fuel,  water,  light,  power  and  janitors'  supplies;   5.2  cents  for 
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general  control,  or  the  expenses  of  the  board  of  education,  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  superintendent,  attendance  officer,  and  clerical  and  office 
expense  of  the  administrative  officer;  2.6  cents  for  maintenance  of  the 
school  plant  or  such  expense  as  repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep,  and 
1.2  cents  for  fixed  charges — rents  and  insurance. 

IX.  Appropriate  Pictures  for  Related  Study:  Home  Work,  Carriere; 
A  School  in  Brittany,  Geoffrey;  The  Sewing  School,  Artz. 

X.  Music:   Chant  D'Automne,  Tschaikowsky;  See  other  references. 

XI.  Films:  Hamlet,  26BX;  The  Raven,  194C;  Kipling's  Mandalay, 
192C;  Heidi  of  the  Alps,  52CX;  Rip  Van  Winkle,  22;  Hoosier  School- 
master, 158C;  Macbeth,  109C;  Black  Beauty,  211C;  Telltale  Heart  (Poe), 
42C;  Robinson  Crusoe,  27B;  The  Lost  Colony,  IOC;  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  38C;  Judgment,  225C;  English  History— Time  of  Mary  Tudor. 

XII.  Other  Sources  of  Material  (See  general  list):  North  Carolina 
Booklet— Vols.  VIII,  XI;  North  Carolina  Day  Programs— 1908,  1907,  1904, 
1905,  1909 — Miss  Annie  Petty,  North  Carolina  Library  Commission.  The 
Quest  of  Youth — Historical  Pageant,  104 — Supt.  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THURSDAY— NOVEMBER  14 

SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITY  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EFFECTIVENESS 


SLOGAN:    Every  Child  Consciously  Desiring  Economic  Independence. 

PURPOSE :  To  acquaint  every  child  with  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the  world  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  independent  citizenship  involves  earning  his  own  living. 

"Ideas  are  worth  more  than  acres  and  the  possessor  of  ideas  will  al- 
ways hold  in  financial  bondage  those  whose  chief  possession  is  acres  of 
land." — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

"Equal  that  is  the  word!  On  that  word  I  plant  myself  and  my  party — 
the  equal  right  of  every  child  born  on  earth  to  have  the  opportunity  'to 
burgeon  out  all  that  is  within  himV, — Charles  B.  Aycock. 

"The  obligation  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  child  is  wrapped  in  a  white  skin  or  a  black  one." — •/.  Y. 
Joyner. 

"The  choosing  of  one's  life  work  intelligently  and  preparing  to  do  that 
work  with  the  greatest  efficiency  are  major  problems  in  the  life  of  every 
individual,  and  no  public  education  program  is  complete  that  does  not 
attempt  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems." — T.  E.  Browne,  Director 
Vocational  Education. 

"North  Carolina's  efforts  to  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation for  all  its  people,  black  as  well  as  white,  have  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  a  remarkable  decrease  in  crime  among  negroes." — N.  C.  New- 
bold,  Director  of  Negro  Education. 

"Admitting  all  the  glaring  faults  of  democracy,  that  ideal  embraces 
a  concept  of  the  highest  dignity  and  worth:  The  right  of  every  man,  how- 
ever poor  or  humble,  to  a  life  as  full  and  free  as  possible." — Nell  Battle 
Lewis. 

"Always  you  have  been  told  that  work  is  a  curse  and  labour  a  mis- 
fortune. But  I  say  to  you  fulfill  a  part  of  earth's  furthest  dream,  as- 
signed to  you  when  that  dream  was  born,  and  in  keeping  yourself  with 
labour  you  are  in  truth  loving  life,  and  to  love  life  through  labour  is  to 
be  intimate  with  life's  inmost  secret  .  .  .  work  is  love  made  visible.  And 
if  you  cannot  work  with  love  but  only  with  distaste,  it  is  better  that  you 
should  leave  your  work  and  sit  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  and  take  alms 
of  those  who  work  with  joy. 

"For  if  you  bake  bread  with  indifference,  you  bake  a  bitter  bread  that 
feeds  but  half  man's  hunger." — The  Prophet  by  Kahlil  Gibran. 
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My  Work 

"Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day 
In  field  or  forest,  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market  place,  or  tranquil  room. 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
This  is  my  work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  my  own  way, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerfully  greet  the  laboring  hours 
And  cheerful  turn  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide  to  play,  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Comparison  of  advantages  of  different  occupations  through  posters 
made  after  local  representatives  have  talked  to  the  children  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  work  in  the  community. 

II.  Evolution  of  occupational  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  (Give 
pageant  at  end). 

III.  Subjects  for  Oral  Talks:  What  I  plan  to  do  with  my  life;  Evalu- 
ating oneself;  What  I  am  best  suited  for  by  nature;  Why  I  decided  to 
be  a   

IV.  Present  through  appropriate  exhibits  results  of  various  summer 
projects  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  health,  nutrition,  etc. 

V.  Make  literary  collections  expressing  appreciation  of  various  fields 
of  work:  Farming,  Preaching,  Aviation,  Surveying,  Dairying,  Teaching, 
Science,  Music,  Manufacturing,  Parenthood,  Exploration,  Theatre,  Cook- 
ing, Medicine,  Mining,  Writing,  Housework,  Law,  Art  and  Invention. 

VI.  Present  at  P.  T.  A.  meeting  the  value  of  the  adult  education 
movement  and  the  possibility  for  organizing  local  groups. 

VII.  Teach  some  man  or  woman  to  write  a  letter  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Literacy  Commission,  801  Court  House, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

VIII.  Hold  a  tree-planting  near  schoolhouse. 

IX.  Have  a  school  contest  on  identifying  trees. 

X.  Set  up  a  school  wild  life  refuge,  bird  baths,  etc. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Books:  Proctor — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.;  Edgerton,  A.  H. — Vocational  Guidance  and  Counselling,  Mac- 
millan  Co.;  Wagner,  Ruth— What  Girls  Can  Do,  Henry  Holt,  N.  Y.  C; 
Doermann,  H.  J. — Orientation  of  College  Freshmen,  Williams  &  Wilkins 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Fenton,  Norman — Self -Direction  and  Adjustment,  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Bulletin,  furnished  by  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  for  teaching  adults. 
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II.  Films:  Magic  Rag,  Papermaking,  218C;  Silken  City  of  Suako- 
Silkmaking,  218C;  The  Broken  Wing,  199C;  The  Land  of  Opportunity, 
181C;  Net  Profits — Salmon  Fishing,  64C;  Building  Locomotives,  35C; 
Flights  and  Flyers,  29B;  Marts  of  Commerce,  3C;  Vacation  Days  in 
National  Forests,  24B;  The  Story  of  Sheep,  17B;  Types  of  Horses,  16B; 
Catching  Tarpons,  15B;  Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  14B;  The  Violet 
Ray,  11B;  Oil  and  Marble  Industry,  9B;  Coffee  Industry,  2B;  Grain 
Breeding,  3B;  Sugar  Industry,  7B. 

III.  Pictures  for  Study:  The  Shepherdess,  Lerolle;  The  Night  Watch, 
Rembrandt;  Going  to  Work,  Millet;  The  Wheelright,  L'Hermitte;  Stone- 
breakers,  Courbet;  Pasturage,  Troyon;  Behind  the  Plow,  Kemp-Welch; 
Song  of  the  Lark,  Breton;  The  Sheepfold,  Jacque;  The  Gleaners,  Millet; 
In  the  Tulip  Fields,  Hitchcock;  Going  to  Market,  Troyon;  The  Valley 
Farm,  Constable;  The  Water  Carrier,  Goya;  Shoeing  the  Mare,  Landseer; 
The  Fog  Warning,  Winslow  Homer;  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
Vogel;  The  Washerwoman,  Honore  Daumier;  The  Harvesters,  Breton; 
Holland  Morning,  George  Hitchcock;  The  Merchant  Gisze,  Holbein;  Re- 
turn of  the  Fishermen,  Sorollo. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

I.  Exhibit  of  work  done  by  various  departments,  i.  e.,  Commercial,  In- 
dustrial Arts,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  Teacher  Training,  etc. 

II.  Drama  of  world's  work  as  told  in  literature. 


FRIDAY— NOVEMBER  15 

HEALTH  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


SLOGAN:  Every  Teacher  Following  a  Personal  Health  Program  and 
Promoting  One  for  Every  Child  in  Her  Classes. 

PURPOSE:  To  make  intelligent  health  service  available  for  every 
child  in  North  Carolina  and  to  give  to  every  child  and  every  teacher  a 
true  concept  of  what  health  is  and  of  certain  attainable  habits  and 
attitudes. 

"One  of  the  basic  objectives  or  outcomes  of  elementary  education 
should  be  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  child's  mental,  emotional, 
social,  and  physical  health  behavior  in  terms  of  attitudes,  habits,  skills, 
and  knowledge. 

"Before  objectives  can  be  realized  each  individual  school  and  every 
teacher  within  that  school  must  make  an  objective  analysis  of  the  forces, 
factors,  and  natural  situations  within  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity; must  study  the  health  needs  of  the  individual  children  in  rela- 
tion to  their  social  and  physical  environment;  and  must  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical  health 
habits  frequently,  accurately,  and  efficiently  in  natural  situations. 

"The  natural  situations  which  arise  throughout  the  child's  day  in  the 
school  and  through  which  health  habits  may  be  practiced,  health  knowl- 
edge impressed,  desirable  attitudes  built,  and  social  health  adjustments 
made  are  as  follows:  Transportation  to  and  from  school;  Activities  before 
and  after  school;  Entering  school  for  day's  program;  Beginning  the 
school  day — the  home  room  period;  The  daily  schedule;  Morning  play- 
ground period;  Getting  ready  for  lunch;  The  lunch  period;  Afternoon 
recess;  Drinking  water  during  the  day;  Attending  toilet  during  the  day; 
Washing  hands  during  the  day;  Rest  periods  for  primary  children;  Audi- 
torium activities;  Classroom  clean  and  artistic;  Control  of  communicable 
diseases;  Dismissal  of  school;  After  school  activities  for  the  school; 
Preparation  of  school  work  at  home." — Nettie  E.  Brogdon,  Supervisor 
Guilford  County  Schools. 

"To  insure  such  riches  (free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health) 
intelligent  examination  of  the  children  at  stated  intervals  is  absolutely 
necessary." — T.  W.  Bickett. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  modern  conservation  is  a  high 
regard  for  the  health  of  the  community.  In  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  demand  is  for  a  maximum  amount  of  mental  vigor 
in  a  sound  body." — Angus  Wilton  McLean. 
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"Modern  statesmanship  demands  that  every  practical  effort  shall  be 
made  through  organized  health  boards  and  expert  officers  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people." — Cameron  Morrison. 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  School  Lunch:  Simple  dish  to  substitute  lunch  brought  from  home; 
The  school  cafeteria  lunch. 

II.  Nutritional  Problems:  To  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
school  lunch ;  To  be  based  upon  needs  of  particular  group,  i.  e.,  under- 
weights; To  be  worked  out  with  cooperation  of  mothers. 

III.  Secure  cooperation  (financial  and  personal)  from  P.  T.  A.  and 
other  civic  organizations  to  bring  every  child  up  to  the  health  standard. 

IV.  Assist  local  health  authorities  by  suggestions  and  services  from 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

V.  Clubs:    Health  club;  Safety  club. 

VI.  Campaigns:  Sanitary  campaign — Rating  system  for  lighting, 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.;  Personal  health  campaign;  Community  clean- 
up campaign;  Safety  campaign;  Playground  campaign — equipment,  use 
and  care. 

• 

VII.  Studies  of  contributions  made  by  scientists,  physicians  and 
others:  Louis  Pasteur — germ  theory  of  disease;  Edward  Jenner — small- 
pox; Walter  Reed — yellow  fever;  Edward  Trudeau — tuberculosis;  Doctor 
and  Dorothea  Dix;  Florence  Nightingale — Red  Cross. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Organizations  furnishing  material  on  Health  Education:  American 
Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City  (A  list  of 
publications,  some  posters  on  Child  Health,  a  few  references  on  Child 
Health)  ;  National  Dairy  Council,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 
Health  Education  Material  (a  booklet  giving  helpful  suggestions  for  selec- 
tion of  posters,  booklets,  leaflets,  folders,  plays,  stories,  lantern  slides, 
projects,  films,  exhibits  and  books) ;  American  Poster  League,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City  (posters,  slides  and  leaflets)  ;  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City  (list  of 
one-act  plays)  ;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  N.  Y.  City  (post- 
ers, rhymes,  charts  and  booklets — free)  ;  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City  (plays,  posters  and  books)  ;  The  Cleanliness  Institute, 
School  Department,  45  East  17th  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  National  Safety 
Council,  Educational  Division,  1  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City;  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  N.  Y.  City;   Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Chicago, 
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111.;  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Chicago,  111.;  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Chicago,  111.;  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

II.  Magazines:  Hygeia — The  American  Medical  Association,  535  N. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ($3.00)  ;  North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin — 
State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (free)  ;  Library  Index — National 
Health  Library,  370  7th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City  (Give  classified  references 
to  articles  about  health  in  many  current  magazines)  ;  The  Survey,  112  E. 
19th  Street,  N.  Y.  City  ($5.00)  ;  The  Journal  of  Outdoor  Life— -370  7th 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City;  American  Journal  of  Public  Health — 370  7th  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  City  ($5.00)  ;  Public  Health  Reports— U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (free);  Good  Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  ($3.00). 

III.  Books:  Health  Education — upon  request  from  N.  C.  State  Board 
of  Health,  Raleigh;  Ten  Outdoor  Men — James  Speed,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  City;  Dansdill — Health  Training  in  Schools,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  N.  Y.  City;  Keene — Physical  Welfare  of  the  School  Child, 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston;  Parrott — Health  Education  Report  of  Con- 
ferences, 1928,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

IV.  Pictures:  The  Torn  Hat,  Sully;  Hearing,  Jessie  W.  Smith;  The 
Blue  Boy,  Gainsboro;  The  Calmady  Children;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Wil- 
liam II  and  Mary  Stuart,  Van  Dyck;  Dancing  in  a  Ring,  Thoma;  Dance 
of  the  Nymphs,  Carot;  Spring  Dance,  Van  Stuck. 

V.  Films:  N.  C.  Pictorial  (Physical  exercises  in  grammar  school), 
94C;  Galileo  (historical  drama),  72C;  The  Drug  Traffic,  40C;  Come  Clean, 
22B;  Priceless  Gift  of  Health,  18B;  Milk,  Nature's  Perfect  Food,  IB. 
The  following  may  be  secured  from  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Andy  Gump;  Baby's  Bath  and  Toilet;  Bacteria;  Come  Clean;  Fly  Danger; 
How  to  Live  Long  and  Well;  Tinks,  Malaria;  New  Ways  for  Old;  Pre- 
venting Diphtheria;  The  Price  of  Human  Lives;  Priceless  Gift  of  Health; 
Strengthening  Our  Nation;  Through  Life's  Windows;  Toxin  Antitoxin 
and  Schick  Test;  Unhooking  the  Hookworm;  Waste  Disposed;  Working 
for  Dear  Life;  How  to  Live  Long  and  Well;  Big  Gains  for  Little  Bodies; 
The  High  Road;  The  Hungry  Dragon;  The  Kid  comes  Through;  Action 
of  the  Human  Heart  and  Checking  up  on  the  Umpire;  An  X-Ray  on 
Teeth  and  How  You  See  and  Sun  Cure;  Bobby  Bumps  Adopts  a  Turtle 
and  Bobby  Bumps'  Fight  and  Us  Fellers — Dud's  Greatest  Cirkus  on 
Earth;  Bobby  Bumps — Early  Shopper  and  Taking  Chances;  Corrective 
Gymnastics  and  How's  Your  Eyesight  and  How  we  Hear;  How  Disease 
is  Spread;  How  to  Prevent  Disease;  How  the  Mosquito  Spreads  Disease; 
Fly  as  a  Disease  Carrier;  Meatless  Meat  Loaf  and  Food  Value  of  Milk 
and  Stung  by  Amos  Quito;  How  Fighters  Keep  Fit  and  School  Boy 
Athletes  and  Human  Voice;  How  we  Breathe  and  Schematography. 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

I.  An  exhibit  of  the  health  activities  as  far  as  possible  through  post- 
ers, charts,  plays,  reports,  etc. 

II.  A  picture  show;  use  appropriate  films. 

III.  Dramatizations,  pageants,  etc. 

IV.  Formal  program  in  charge  of  local  health  department. 


SATURDAY— NOVEMBER  16 

COMMUNITY  DAY 

EDUCATION  FOR  WORTHY  USE  OF  LEISURE 


SLOGAN:    Every  Pupil  Definitely  Interested  in  a  Hobby. 

PURPOSE:  To  improve  standards  by  cultivating  tastes  in  art,  music, 
literature,  architecture,  and  sports  which  help  to  make  leisure  time  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability. 

"We  must  seek  out  and  appreciate  our  own  distinctive  traits,  and  own 
traditions,  our  deep-rooted  tendencies,  and  read  our  destiny  in  their  inter- 
pretation."— Charles  B.  Aycock. 

"The  generations  of  men  are  but  relays  in  civilization's  march  on  its 
journey  from  savagery  to  the  millenium." — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

"An  individual  largely  makes  or  breaks  himself  in  his  recreation.  A 
nation  rises  or  falls  according  to  how  the  leisure  of  its  people  is  used. 
The  conservation  of  leisure  is  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  first  concern  to  the  statesman." — James  E.  Rogers,  Presi- 
dent Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  of  N.  E.  A. 

"There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  in  learning  to  enjoy  good  art 
we  are  actually  making  ourselves  better  citizens  and  contributing  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  land  we  love.  And  then  when  unusual 
talent  appears  unheralded  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  and  protect  it — 
perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  of  all." — Lorado  Taft. 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Organize  hobby  clubs  for  pursuing  any  of  the  following  interests: 
shop  work,  antiques,  china,  pottery,  birds,  flowers,  pets,  bees,  insects,  but- 
terflies, poultry,  aviation,  languages,  health,  history,  travel,  handicraft, 
embroidery,  minerals,  brush  and  paint,  art,  kodaking,  music,  hiking,  aqua- 
riums, radios,  indoor  and  outdoor  sports,  journalism,  reading,  dramatics, 
scouting,  fishing,  dancing,  hunting,  cooking,  astronomy,  thrift,  gardening, 
nature,  local  history,  travel,  etc.  (Induce  some  civic  club  or  public-spirited 
individual  to  sponsor  through  awards  and  needed  supplies  state  contests 
in  music  and  art.) 

II.  Stimulate  individual  and  group  collections  along  the  chosen  line 
of  interest. 

III.  Encourage  student  initiative  to  equip  playground  and  rooms  de- 
signed for  special  purposes  (e.  g.,  reading  rooms,  art  studio,  free  activity 
center,  rest  room,  kitchenette,  etc.). 

IV.  Organize  a  drive  for  intelligent  use  of  and  increased  library 
facilities. 

V.  Put  on  a  fall  flower  show. 

VI.  Put  on  exhibits  of  club  work. 
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VII.  Work  up  a  pageant  called  "North  Carolina  the  'Melting  Pot'." 

VIII.  Study  wood-using  industries,  highway  and  city  planting,  mu- 
nicipal and  county  parks  for  recreation  and  revenue — employment — waste 
prevention. 

MATERIALS 

I.  Prominent  North  Carolinians  and  Their  Hobbies:  Ray  Eldridge, 
handkerchief  manufacturer  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  "knows  roses  as  intimately 
as  most  men  know  their  pals." — The  American,  August,  1929.  William 
Johnston  Andrews,  mechanical  engineer  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. — North  Caro- 
lina History,  collecting  old  books  and  relics.  J.  B.  Ivey,  merchant  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C. — known  as  the  "Wizard  of  Junaluska"  because  of  his 
prize-winning  dahlias  and  roses.  Dr.  Francis  P.  Venable,  chemist,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina — celery  growing.  Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  geologist, 
University  of  North  Carolina — photography.  Mrs.  Hope  Summerell  Cham- 
berlain, Raleigh,  N.  C,  club  woman — etching.  Mrs.  Victor  Boyden, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. — modeling  in  plaster.  John  J.  Blair,  director  of  school- 
house  planning — art  collecting.  G.  K.  G.  Henry,  assistant  registrar  of 
University  of  North  Carolina — growing  gladiolas.  Dr.  James  Sprunt, 
Wilmington  cotton  merchant  (deceased) — North  Carolina  history.  Mrs. 
Westray  Battle,  Asheville,  N.  C. — folklore.  Burney  Briggs,  High  Point, 
N.  C,  manufacturer — music. 

II.  Helpful  References:  The  Boys'  Federation  Publications — World's 
Tower  Building,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York;  Ball— A  Year  With  the 
Birds,  Heath;  Patteson— How  to  Have  Bird  Neighbors,  Heath  (83^); 
Mase — A  Book  About  Bees,  Dutton;  Bergen — Glimpses  of  the  Plant 
World;  Dunham — Fifty  Flower  Friends,  Lothrop;  King — The  Elementary 
School  Library;  Rion — Let's  Make  a  Flower  Garden,  McBride;  Beard — 
American  Boy's  Book  of  Bugs,  Butterflies  and  Beetles,  Lippincott;  Corn- 
stock — Book  on  Insect  Life,  Comstock;  McFarland — Getting  Acquainted 
With  the  Trees,  Macmillan;  Rogers — Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know, 
Grossett;  Dana — Minerals  and  How  to  Know  Them,  Wiley;  Brown — The 
Green  Gate  to  the  Sea,  Silver-Burdett ;  Kelley — The  Boy  Mineral  Col- 
lectors; Stevens — Before  Columbus,  Silver-Burdett. 

III.  Free  Material:  Pamphlets  from  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany, Camden,  N.  J.,  or  Columbia  Graphaphone  Co.,  New  York;  Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign  Bureau,  New  York  City  (free  posters)  ; 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Reindeer  in  Alaska — Bulletin  1089,  Beaver  Habits — 
Bulletin  1078,  Beaver  Migration— Bulletin  185,  Food  of  Some  Well  Known 
Birds — Bulletin  506,  Community  Bird  Refuges — Bulletin  1239,  Common 
Birds  of  Southeastern  U.  S.,  755;  National  Audubon  Society,  New  York 
City;  Bird  Charts — Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.;  Common  Forest  Trees, 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

IV.  Films:  Quaint  People,  Queer  Places,  229C;  Urban  Educational, 
39,  201C;  Through  Indo-China,  2;  Water  Sports  in  America,  3;  Sports 
of  Travel  in  Central  Africa,  20;  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  188C;  The 
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Brook,  Tennyson,  176C;  Faust,  133C;  Rumpelstiltkins,  119C;  Nature  Study 
(Luther  Burbank),  76C;  Typical  Gems  of  Florida,  63C;  The  Grand 
Canyon  of  Colorado,  49C;  North  Carolina  Pictorial,  41;  The  Boy  Scout, 
42;  Hobnobbing  with  Glaciers,  31;  Niagara  Falls  in  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, 25;  Picturesque  Italian  Scenes,  24;  Leopard  Hunting  and  Pheasant 
Raising,  19;  Sports  and  Travels  in  Central  America,  3;  Panama  Canal, 
16;  The  Lion's  Hunters,  10. 

V.  Music:  Scherzo,  Beethoven;  Minuetta  Waltz,  Chopin;  Lassies' 
Dance,  Swedish  Folk  Song;  Amaryllis;  Angel's  Serenade,  Braga;  Caprice, 
Agarew;  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  Spross;  Now  the  Day  is  Over,  Barnby;  He 
Shall  Feed  His  Flock — Messiah,  Handel;  Pastoral  Symphony — Messiah, 
Handel;  Joy  of  the  Morning,  Ware;  The  Wild  Horseman,  Schumann; 
Festival  at  Bagdad — Rimsky,  Koreacow;  Gondolier,  Nevin;  Barcarolle, 
Offenbach;  The  Calm,  Wm.  Tell  Overture;  With  Verdure  Clad,  Haydn; 
Three  Horse  Sleigh,  Tschaikowsky ;  Lo,  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,  Bishop; 
Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,  Schubert;  How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Messengers,  Men- 
delssohn; Mandolin  Song — Spanish  Folk  Song;  Robins  M'Aime — Trouba- 
dour; Spring  Flowers,  Saint  Saens;  Souvenir,  Drdla;  Sparklets,  Mos- 
lowski;  Victor  Record  19608,  Dance  of  the  Clowns;  Columbia  Record 
C67096D,  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee;  To  a  Wild  Rose  and  To  a  Water 
Lily,  McDowell;  Waltz  of  the  Flowers  (Nutcracker  Suite),  Tschaikowsky; 
Sunshine  Song,  Lucy  Marsh;  Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn;  A  Dream  of 
Love  (Summer),  Liszt;  Serenade  (Autumn),  Drigo;  Largo  (Winter), 
from  New  World  Symphony,  Doorak;  Morning,  Grieg;  My  Pony,  Grant 
— Schaefer;  The  Little  Huntsman — Tr.  Folk  Song;  Second  Gavotte 
Sapellnikoff. 

VI.  Pictures:  (1).  Travel:  View  of  Ghent,  Baerstoen;  View  of  Delft, 
Vermeer;  Russian  Peasant  Women,  Kisselowa;  Russian  Winter  Grabar; 
Benetian  Waters,  Tito;  Evening  in  Algeciras,  East;  Boyhood  of  Raleigh, 
Millais;  Pipers  of  Balmoral,  Melchers;  Carmencita,  Sargent;  The  Forum, 
Rome;  Tahiti,  Gauguin;  Spanish  Beggars,  Zubiaurre;  Washington  Monu- 
ment; Lincoln  Memorial;  Taj.  Mahal;  A  Polish  Nobleman,  Rembrandt; 
Saskia,  Rembrandt;  Hans  Imhoff,  Durer;  Independence  Hall;  View  of 
Venice,  Turner;  Consuelo,  Zulooga;  Going  to  Church,  Moravia,  Uprka; 
Paris  Boulevards,  Renoir;  The  Melon  Eaters,  Murillo;  A  Street  Scene, 
Passini;  A  Kabyl,  Schreyer;  Uyeno  Park,  Outamaro. 

(2)  .  Music:  St.  Cecilia,  Dolci;  The  Jester,  Hals;  Angel  With  Lute, 
Carpaccia;  The  Concert,  Terborch;  Neapolitan  Boy,  Mancini;  The  Sing- 
ing Boys,  Hals;  Lady  with  Lute,  Vermeet;  Woman  with  Clavier,  Van 
Mieris  Animal  and  Child  Life;  An  Aristocrat,  Landseer;  Oxen  Plowing, 
Bonheur;  The  Turkey  Drive,  Brooke;  Return  to  the  Fold,  Mauve;  The 
Horse  Fair,  Bonheur;  Herd  in  the  Sunlight,  Claus;  Boy  with  Rabbit, 
Raeburn;  Chums,  Jones;  The  Holiday,  Potthast;  Blue  Flowers,  Ring;  Don 
Carlos  on  Horseback;  Miss  Bowles,  Reynolds. 

(3)  .  Nature:  Spring,  Corot;  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,  Sargent; 
Northern  Sunrise,  Liljefons;  After  a  Summer  Shower,  Inness;  Icebound, 
Metcalf;  St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Bords,  Giotta;  Moonlight,  Wood's 
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Island  Light,  Homer;  Sunflowers,  Van  Gogh;  On  the  Cliffs,  Lavery;  The 
Mill  Pond,  Inness;  Avenue  of  Trees,  Hobbema;  Lavinia,  Titian;  Aurora, 
Reni. 

(4).  Miscellaneous:  King  Lear,  Abbey,  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  Dutch 
Interior,  de  Hooch;  The  Fete,  Watteau;  The  Dance  Carmage,  Lancret; 
Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Rubens. 

VII.  Free  Illustrative  Material:  (1).  Forests:  The  American  Tree 
Association,  214  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  National  Resin 
Oil  and  Size  Co.,  25  Berner  Street,  New  York;  North  Carolina  Pine 
Association,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Pontiac  Nursery  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(2)  .  Textiles  and  Fibers:  Dexter  Yarn  Co.,  Pacotucket,  R.  I.,  free 
exhibit;  Woman's  City  Club,  16  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Noza- 
ways,  100  Bruce  St.,  N.  Y.  City — Japanese  materials;  Rayon  Institute, 
250  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City— Story  of  rayon;  The  Belding  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
City— Story  of  silk  mill;  S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  25th  and  Reed  St., 
Philadelphia  (Free  exhibit  wool  process)  ;  International  Acceptance  Bank, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  City. 

(3)  .  Machinery:  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. — Pamphlets  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

(4)  .  Steamship  and  Railway  Lines:  Rock  Island  Lines,  Passenger 
Department,  Chicago;  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Passenger  Department, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — illustrated  booklets;  The  Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Sante 
Fe  Railway  System,  80  E.  Jackson,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  Y.  K.  Line,  551 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Union  Pacific  System,  474  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  The  Great  Northern,  A.  Dickerson,  Manager,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Eastern  Ry.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Erie  Rail- 
road, Prospect  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  New  York  Central  Ry.,  Passenger 
Department,  New  York  Central  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Southern  Railway  System, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.,  Pier  No.  3,  S.  Delaware,  Philadelphia;  United 
Railways  of  Havana,  Central  Station,  Havana,  Cuba;  Ward  Line,  N.  Y. 
and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  Pier  13,  E.  R.,  foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.; 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  451  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Lamport-Holt,  Ltd.,  26  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (S.  A.). 

(5)  .  Miscellaneous:  The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Church  and  Dwight  Co.,  New  York  City — Bird  pictures,  charts,  almanac; 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Ill  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. — Pictures  of 
colonial  homes  and  people;  International  Paper  Co.,  New  York  City — 
Three  textiles  and  raw  materials;  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — The 
Story  Your  Ink  Bottle  Tells;  Seven  Centuries  of  Brass-Making — Bridge- 
port Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Art  in  Buttons,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— Buttons;  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.  C. — Paper-making;  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — Mining  Industry  in  North  Caro- 
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lina  and  Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina;  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  New  York — How  Latin  America  Affects  Our  Daily  Life  and  How 
We  Affect  Latin  America. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ASSEMBLY  AND  HOME  ROOM  PROGRAMS 

I.  Hold  a  community  meeting  at  the  court  house,  in  the  school  audi- 
torium or  a  local  church. 

II.  Have  a  program  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  or  pageant  of 
club  work  done  by  Tarheel  farmers,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls,  Woman's  Club,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  American  Legion,  etc. 

III.  Follow  this  by  a  "Get-together  Dinner"  or  an  old-fashioned  "work- 
ing" to  improve  public  grounds  in  the  community. 


SUNDAY— NOVEMBER  17 

FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

ETHICAL  CHARACTER 


SLOGAN:  Every  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  an  Attendant  at  Church 
Today. 

PURPOSE:  To  impress  upon  all  the  fact  that  those  lives  which  most 
nearly  fit  the  good  life  are  built  upon  the  best  ideals  of  health,  home, 
learning,  citizenship,  vocation,  and  leisure. 

THE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

1.  The  value  of  children:    Mark  10:  13-16;  Matthew  18:  1-6. 

2.  The  most  wretched  humanity  has  value:    Matthew  8:  1-4. 

3.  Hate  is  like  murder:    Matthew  5:  21-22. 

4.  The  value  of  the  outcast  and  the  unfortunate:    Luke  15:  1-10. 

5.  The  value  of  the  delinquents:   Luke  19:  10. 

6.  The  value  of  humanity  is  beyond  the  requirements  of  legal  justice:    Matthew  20:  1-16. 

7.  The  courtesy  of  Jesus  in  respect  to  human  personality:    John  8:  2-11. 

What  modern  obligations  do  these  passages  impose  on  us?    Answer  from  the  standpoint 

of  life  around  you. — Charles  L.  Coon. 

"The  vigor  of  North  Carolina's  religion  has  been  expressed  for  a 
century  in  championing  education." — Dr.  F.  P.  Gaines,  President  Wake 
Forest  College. 

"My  philosophy  is  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  patience  and  when  I 
sustain  a  loss  to  exert  myself  to  repair  it.  If  fortune  has  been  unkind 
to  me  in  one  way  she  favors  me  in  another." — Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

"I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  sup- 
port its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  enemies." — The  American's  Creed. 

"It  is  most  important  that  the  tales  which  the  young  first  hear  should 
be  models  of  virtuous  thoughts.  .  .  .  These  we  will  desire  mothers  and 
nurses  to  tell  their  children.  Let  them  fashion  the  mind  with  such  tales 
even  more  fondly  than  they  mold  the  body  with  their  hands.  Then  will 
our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  re- 
ceive the  good  in  everything;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works,  shall 
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flow  into  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  health-giving  breeze  from  a  purer  region, 
and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from  earliest  years  into  likeness  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  beauty  of  reason." — Plato. 

Victory 

There's  but  one  gift  that  all  our  dead  desire, 

One  gift  that  men  can  give,  and  that's  a  dream, 
Unless  we,  too,  can  burn  with  that  same  fire 

Of  sacrifice;  die  to  the  things  that  seem; 
Die  to  the  little  hatreds;  die  to  greed; 

Die  to  the  old  ignoble  selves  we  knew; 
Die  to  the  base  contempts  of  sect  and  creed, 

And  rise  again,  like  these,  with  souls  as  true. 
Nay  (since  these  died  before  their  task  was  finished) 

Attempt  new  heights,  bring  even  their  dreams  to  birth; 
Build  us  that  better  world,  Oh,  not  diminished, 

By  one  true  splendor  that  they  planned  on  earth. 
And  that's  not  done  by  sword,  or  tongue,  or  pen. 

There's  but  one  way — God  make  us  better  men. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 
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YOUR  AFTERSELF 

A  Commencement  Message  for  All  Youth 
David  Starr  Jordan 

Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your  afterself.  So 

live  that  the  man  you  ought  to  be  may,  in  his  time,  be 

possible,  be  actual.   Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting 

his  turn.    His  body,  his  brain,  his  soul,  are  in  your 

boyish  hands.    He  cannot  help  himself.    What  will  you 

leave  for  him?   Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or 

dissipation;  a  mind  trained  to  think  and  act;  a  nervous  I 

system  true  as  a  dial  in  its  response  to  the  truth  about  ! 

you?   Will  you,  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a  man  among  men  I 

in  his  time?    Or  will  you  throw  away  his  inheritance  I 

before  he  has  had  the  chance  to  touch  it?  Will  you  turn  | 

over  to  him  a  brain  distorted,  a  mind  diseased,  a  will  j 

untrained  to  action,  a  spinal  cord  grown  through  and  j 

through  with  "the  devil-grass,  wild  oats?"   Will  you  let 

him  come  and  take  your  place,  gaining  through  your 

experience,  happy  in  your  friendships,  hallowed  through 

your  joys,  building  on  them  his  own?   Or  will  you  fling 

it  all  away,  decreeing,  wantonlike,  that  the  man  you 

might  have  been  shall  never  be?    This  is  your  problem 

in  life — the  problem  which  is  vastly  more  to  you  than 

any  or  all  others.    How  will  you  meet  it,  as  a  man  or 

j     as  a  fool?    It  comes  before  you  today  and  every  day, 

I     and  the  hour  of  your  choice  is  the  crisis  in  your  destiny! 

I 
I 

— „ — „-_„„— , — „ — „„_„„_„„_„„_  „„_  „ — « — ,_.._«  ,  1,,—,,* 

[This  poster  for  your  classroom  is  from  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.] 
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Education 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 

And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught, 
If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  was  naught, 
For  the  farm  boy  he  thought,  thought  he, 

All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz, 
"The  kind  of  a  man  I  mean  to  be 

Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark  Hopkins  is." 

Theology,  languages,  medicine,  law, 

Are  peacock  feathers  to  deck  a  daw 

If  the  boys  who  came  from  your  splendid  schools 

Are  well-trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 

You  may  boast  of  your  age  and  your  ivied  walls, 

Your  great  endowments,  your  marble  halls 

And  all  your  modern  features, 

Your  vast  curriculum's  scope  and  reach 

And  the  multifarious  things  you  teach — 

But  how  about  your  teachers? 

Are  they  men  who  can  stand  in  a  father's  place, 
Who  are  paid,  best  paid,  by  the  ardent  face 
When  boyhood  gives,  as  boyhood  can, 
It's  love  and  faith  to  a  fine,  true  man? 

No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 

Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be, 

Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 

But  what  the  teachers  are,  themselves. 

For  Education  is,  Making  Men; 

So  is  it  now,  so  was  it  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  James  Garfield  sat  on  the  other.  — Arthur  Guiterman. 


The  Dirty  Dozen 

"I  heard — " 

"They  say — " 

"Everybody  says — " 

"Have  you  heard — ?" 

"Did  you  hear — ?" 

"Isn't  it  awful — ?" 

"People  say — " 

"Did  you  ever — ?" 

"Somebody  said — " 

"Would  you  think — ?" 

"Don't  say  I  told  you—" 

"Oh,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  terrible!" 

A  Nation's  Strength 

Not  gold,  but  only  man,  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong. 
Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor's  sake, 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  while  others  fly — 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky.  — Emerson. 
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For  Spiritual  Reality 

"(We  have  been  excessively  busy  seeking  for  information  that  could  be  turned  to  practical 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  rather  than  for  that  wisdom  which  would  guide 
us  through  eternity.)  Our  higher  educational  institutions  have  turned  their  thoughts  especially 
to  the  sciences,  and  our  secondary  schools  to  vocational  training.  How  poor  and  weak  and 
generally  ineffective  we  should  be  without  these  advantages  can  be  at  once  seen  by  the  most 
casual  observation  of  those  nations  among  which  they  have  been  neglected. 

"This  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  American  education  and  American 
institutions.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  object  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  merely  to  instruct  men 
how  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,  to  get  more  money,  to  buy  more  land,  and  so  on 
in  the  expanding  circle,  as  the  story  goes.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to  teach  men  to  raise  more 
corn,  but  his  main  object  must  have  been  to  raise  better  men.  We  come  back  to  the  query 
that  is  contained  in  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  'What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?' 

"All  of  our  science  and  all  of  our  arts  will  never  be  the  means  for  the  true  advancement 
of  our  nation,  will  never  remove  us  from  the  sphere  of  the  superficial  and  the  cynical,  will 
never  give  us  a  civilization  and  a  culture  of  any  worthy  and  lasting  importance,  unless  we  are 
able  to  see  in  them  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  reality.  Unless  our  halls  of 
learning  are  real  temples  to  be  approached  by  our  youth  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  consecrated 
by  worship  of  the  truth,  they  will  end  in  delusion.  The  information  that  is  acquired  in  them 
will  simply  provide  a  greater  capacity  for  evil.  Our  institutions  of  learning  must  be  dedicated 
to  a  higher  purpose.    The  life  of  our  nation  must  rise  to  a  higher  realm. 

"There  is  something  more  in  learning  and  in  life  than  mere  knowledge  of  science,  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth,  mere  striving  for  place  and  power.  Our  colleges  will  fail  in  their  duty 
unless  they  are  able  to  inspire  a  broader  understanding  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  conscience, 
of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Their  graduates  will  go  out  into  life  poorly-equipped  to  meet  the 
problems  of  existence,  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  dissatisfaction  and  despair.  Many  of  our  older 
universities  were  founded  by  pious  hands  at  great  sacrifice  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
men  for  the  ministry  to  carry  light  to  the  people  on  the  problems  of  life.  Unless  our  college 
graduates  are  inspired  with  these  ideals,  our  colleges  have  failed  in  their  most  important 
function,  and  our  people  will  be  lacking  in  true  culture." 

■ — Calvin  Coolidgc, 

SUGGESTED  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Make  a  study  of  the  various  denominations  that  make  up  North 
Carolina  life  to  see  (1)  where  they  come  from,  (2)  how  much  their  creeds 
are  alike,  (3)  their  leadership. 

II.  Make  a  study  of  religious  history  as  it  centers  about  the  life  of 
Christ,  Martin  Luther,  Mohammed,  etc. 

III.  Make  a  study  of  famous  churches — their  history,  architectural 
design,  etc. 

IV.  Study  the  religious  element  in  painting,  sculpture,  literature  and 
architecture. 

V.  Solve  the  question  of  how  much  and  what  kind  of  influence  the 
church  has  had  upon  the  State,  and  vice-versa. 

VI.  Study  God's  natural  laws,  and  ways  of  cooperating  with  them  to 
protect  forests  and  wild  life.    Get  true  meaning  of  conservation. 


VII.  See  outline  on  Citizenship  Day. 
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MATERIALS 

I.  Books  and  Bulletins:  Story  of  the  Bible,  Van  Loon — Boni;  The 
Other  Wise  Man,  Van  Dyke;  The  First  Christmas  Tree,  Van  Dyke;  The 
Church  and  Social  Relations,  Herring  and  Landis,  $1.00;  A  New  Day  for 
the  Country  Church,  Harlen  Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville,  $1.50;  A  Guide 
to  Literature  for  Character  Training,  Starbuck  and  Shuttleworth,  1928; 
Character  Education,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education 
(1926),  No.  7,  15^';  A  Preface  to  Morals,  Walter  Lippman;  See  list  for 
Citizenship  Day. 

II.  Films:  The  Light  of  Faith  (Holy  Grail),  223C;  Mother  o'Mine, 
223C;  The  Heart  of  Lincoln,  189C. 

III.  Pictures:  The  Angelus,  Millet;  Galahad  the  Deliverer,  Abbey; 
Church  at  Old  Lyme,  Hassam;  Sistine  Madonna,  Raphael;  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Disciples,  Brown;  The  Last  Supper, 
De  Vinci;  The  Tribute  Money,  Titian;  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  Bough- 
ton;  The  Infant  Samuel,  Reynolds;  Sir  Galahad,  Watts;  The  Immaculate 
Conception,  Murillo;  The  Boy  Christ  in  Temple,  Hofmann;  Joan  of  Arc, 
Bastien-Lepage;  Women  in  Church,  Leibl;  Boy  and  Angel,  Thayer;  Pre- 
paring for  Church,  Blommers;  Church  at  Vernon,  Monet;  The  Vigil, 
Pettie;  Deacon  Chapin,  St.  Gaudens;  Men  Are  Square,  Beneker;  Arab 
at  Prayer,  Fortuny. 

IV.  Music:  Processional  of  Knights — Parsifal,  Wagner;  Largo,  New 
World  Symphony,  Dvorak;  Ave  Maria,  Schubert;  The  Angelus,  Massenet; 
Moonlight  Sonata,  first  movement,  Beethoven;  Cujus  Animam — Stabat 
Mater,  Rossini;  Pizzicate  from  Sylvia  Ballet,  Delibes;  Ballet  Music  from 
Rosamunde,  Schubert;  Sweet  Repose  is  Reigning  Now,  Benedict;  Jesu 
Bambino,  Yon;  Song  of  the  Chimes,  Worrell;  Old  Hundredth,  Bourgeois; 
O,  Give  Ye  Thanks,  Mozart;  Come  Let  us  be  Joyful,  Mozart. 

V.  Free  Materials:  Northwest  Materials  Co.,  foot  of  Drake  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — Sample  of  stucco  blocks. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

I.  Plan  a  joint  meeting  of  church,  school  and  government  officials  to 
work  out  some  suitable  community  program  which  would  promote  the 
development  of  ethical  character. 

II.  Make  a  drive  for  church  attendance. 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  REFERENCES 

I.  Helpful  Publications  and  Information  from  State  Departments,  Raleigh, 

North  Carolina: 

1.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development:  North  Carolina  Re- 
sources and  Industries,  604;  Woods  Burning  in  the  South;  Digest  of 
Conservation  Laws;  Hunting  in  North  Carolina;  Geologic  Making  of 
North  Carolina;  Common  Trees  of  North  Carolina  (50^  per  doz.). 

2.  Historical  Commission:  1929  Manual — List  of  historical  commis- 
sion's publications;  Bibliography  on  N.  C.  History,  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review. 

3.  Highway  Commission:    Maps  and  information. 

4.  State  Board  of  Health:   Health  Education  and  other  pamphlets. 

5.  Insurance  Department:  Plays,  programs  and  essays  for  safety  edu- 
cation, 1925-26  (out  of  print). 

6.  Department  of  Public  Instruction:  (These  should  be  on  file  in  the 
local  school  library  or  county  superintendent's  office)  :  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day  Program,  No.  95 — 1926;  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina— 1926-27,  1927-28,  Part  I;  Larger 
Unit  Studies  of  North  Carolina,  Ed.  P.  No.  123 — Division  of  Elementary 
Instruction  (out  of  print)  ;  State  School  Facts,  L.  H.  Jobe;  Bulletin  on 
Standards  for  Elementary  Schools — 1929-30,  Susan  Fulghum;  Teacher 
Training  in  North  Carolina,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.;  Available  Films,  J.  B. 
Williamson  (Films  listed  under  the  daily  programs  may  be  secured  from 
this  address  unless  otherwise  stated)  ;  Suggested  Course  in  Music  Ap- 
preciation, Hattie  S.  Parrott;  Suggested  Course  in  Art  Appreciation, 
Susan  Fulghum;  Original  Pageants  and  Plays — prepared  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Teacher  Training,  Juanita  McDougald;  North  Carolina  Program 
for  American  Education  Week,  1925-26  (out  of  print). 

7.  Library  Commission:  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletins,  special 
lists  suitable  for  specific  ages,  circulating  library  collections.  (Copies  of 
North  Carolina  Review  and  Booklet,  Programs  for  North  Carolina  Day, 
etc.,  may  be  borrowed.) 

II.  Other  Sources: 

1.  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Interpreting 
the  Public  Schools,  Jule  B.  Warren;  Education  is  Economy,  Jule  B.  War- 
ren; North  Carolina  Teacher — September,  October,  November,  1929. 

2.  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Reprint  from  October,  1929  N.  E.  A.  Journal — American 
Education  Week,  1929;  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, September,  1923. 

3.  Bulletins  from  Bureau  of  Education,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Editor-in-Chief,  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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5.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Department,  Department  of  Treasury,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

6.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

7.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  National  Adjutant  of  American  Legion,  War  Memorial  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

9.  The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  28,  1929— North  Caro- 
lina Year  Book,  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

10.  U.  N.  C.  Library,  Chapel  Hill — will  lend  materials  for  transpor- 
tation cost. 

11.  University  Extension  Department — News  Sheet  and  How  to  Know 
and  Use  Trees. 

12.  Helpful  Professional  Sources:  Picture  Study  Helps,  L.  R.  Boley, 
Art  Supervisor,  Greensboro  Public  Schools,  Greensboro,  N.  C;  Pageant 
and  Plays — Community  Service  Club,  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City;  Les- 
ter— Great  Pictures  and  Their  Stories,  Mentzer,  Bush  and  Company, 
Chicago,  111.;  Jordan — Extra  Curricular  Activities,  Macmillan  Company, 
$2.00;  King — The  Elementary  School  Library,  Scribners,  $1.70;  Course  of 
Study  in  Social  Studies,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  $3.00;  Pictures  listed  may 
be  secured  from  Art  Extension  Society,  Westport,  Conn.;  Music  Appreci- 
ation for  Every  Child,  Silver-Burdett  Co.,  41  Union  Square  W.,  New 
York  City. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  am  glad  to  include  in  the  reprint  of  this  bulletin  a  statement  by  Mrs. 
Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  whose  activity 
through  the  attendance  officers  in  the  several  counties  is  the  responsible 
head  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  rules  and  regulations  reprinted  herein  were  formulated  some  years 
ago  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Commission.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  under  author- 
ity of  la.w,  approved  and  adopted  them  for  the  guidance  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  attendance  officer  by  law, 
every  public  school  official,  including  boards  of  education,  committeemen, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  as  well  as  teachers,  is  charged 
with  definite  duties  and  responsibilities,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.  Every  person,  connected  in  any  official  capacity  with  the 
public  schools,  should  read  carefully  the  law  as  well,  as  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  inform  himself  fully  as  to  his  responsibilities  and  duties. 

The  law  has  distributed  the  authority  clearly  among  the  several  officials. 
If  the  law  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  success  there  must  be 
unhindered  cooperation  among  all  these  offcials. 

I  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  by  all  parties  concerned  to  secure  better 
school  attendance.  As  parents  realize  the  importance  of  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  on  the  part  of  their  children,  they  are  more  willing  to  make 
a  greater  effort  to  get  them  to  school.  Again  the  local  school  should 
command  the  respect  of  the  whole  community.  If  it  is  fortunate,  com- 
munity pride  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  asset  in  bringing  children  to 
school. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  request  a  greater  interest  in  school  attendance, 
and  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  school  officials  to  cooperate 
with  and  support  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


9-25-29— 10M. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  KATE  BURR  JOHNSON 

Commissioner  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 


Much  interest  centers  now  about  the  problem  of  improving  school  attend- 
ance in  the  State.  Newspapers  have  often  repeated  the  fact  that  one-fourth 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  school  are  absent  each  day.  The  economic 
waste  has  been  stressed;  and  the  serious  loss  of  educational  opportunities 
to  the  child  has  been  emphasized.  North  Carolina  ranks  low  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  states  in  school  attendance.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  who  are  absent  each  day,  but  who  are  actually  enrolled,  there 
are  others  whose  names  have  never  been  on  a  teacher's  rollbook.  While 
North  Carolina,  through  its  Adult  Literary  Commission,  seeks  to  stamp 
out  illiteracy  among  grown  people,  numbers  of  children  of  school  age 
remain  out  of  school.  With  our  improved  school  and  road  facilities,  this 
should  not  be  the  case. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  attend- 
ance officer.  The  law  makes  this  his  prime  responsibility.  But  one  indi- 
vidual, who  has  numerous  other  duties,  cannot  enforce  the  law  alone  in 
the  county.  He  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  school  officials, 
the  teachers,  and  the  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  which  frequently  undertakes  as  a  special  project  the  improve- 
ment of  school  attendance  in  the  community.  The  law  requires  the  teacher 
to  notify  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  when  an  illegal  absence 
occurs.  For  this  reason,  the  school  official  shares  largely  in  the  responsi- 
bility when  a  child  is  out  of  school  and  no  effort  is  made  to  learn  why, 
or  to  return  him  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  now  has  a  special 
Division  of  School  Attendance  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in 
the  state-wide  problem  of  school  attendance.  This  Division  will  cooperate 
with  both  the  schools  and  the  welfare  departments  in  the  effort  to  promote 
better  attendance. 

Election  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

.  Because  one  of  the  major  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  is  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  the 
county  board  of  education  provides  half  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
welfare  officer.  The  board  of  education  and  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners meet  jointly  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  every  two  years  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  The 
person  elected  must  be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  public  welfare 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  before  assuming 
office.  The  State  Board  has  a  definite  standard  of  qualifications  which 
must  be  met  by  every  candidate  it  approves. 

Every  county  having  a  population  of  over  32,000  must  employ  a  full- 
time  welfare  officer.  In  the  smaller  counties,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
may  serve  as  superintendent  of  welfare  ex  officio. 
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DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

C.  S.  5017.  Powers  and  duties  of  county  superintendent.  The  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  shall  be  the  chief  school  attendance  officer 
of  the  county,  and  shall  have  other  duties  and  powers  as  follows: 

1.  To  have,  under  control  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  poor,  and  to  administer  the  poor  funds. 

2.  To  act  as  agent  of  the  State  board  in  relation  to  any  work  to  be 
done  by  the  State  board  within  the  county. 

3.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  to  look  after  and  keep  up 
with  the  condition  of  persons  discharged  from  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
from  other  State  institutions. 

4.  To  have  oversight  of  prisoners  in  the  county  on  parole  from  peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories,  and  all  parole  prisoners  in  the  county. 

5.  To  have  oversight  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  and  especially 
those  on  parole  or  probation. 

6.  To  have  oversight  of  all  prisoners  in  the  county  on  probation. 

7.  To  promote  wholesome  recreation  in  the  county  and  to  enforce  such 
laws  as  regulate  commercial  amusement. 

8.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State  board,  to  have  oversight  over  de- 
pendent children  placed  in  the  county  by  the  State  board. 

9.  To  assist  the  State  board  in  finding  employment  for  the  unemployed. 

10.  To  investigate  into  the  cause  of  distress,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board,  and  to  make  such  other  investigations  in  the  interest  of 
social  welfare  as  the  State  board  may  direct. 


COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Article  34.    General  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

Sec.  347.  Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school;  excep- 
tion. Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  having  charge 
or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall 
be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge 
of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from  temporary 
attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as  denned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  "school"  as  used  in  this  section 
is  denned  to  embrace  all  public  schools  and  such  private  schools  as  have 
tutors  or  teachers  and  curricula  that  are  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

All  private  schools  receiving  and  instructing  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  records  of  attendance  and  render 
such  reports  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  as  are  required  of  public 
schools;  and  attendance  upon  such  schools,  if  the  school  or  tutor  refuses 
or  neglects  to  keep  such  records  or  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town, 
or  city  which  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend:  Provided,  instruction 
in  a  private  school  or  by  a  private  tutor  shall  not  be  regarded  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  law  unless  the  courses  of  instruction  run  con- 
currently with  the  term  of  the  public  school  in  the  district  and  extend  for 
at  least  as  long  a  term. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5757;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  1;  188  N,  C,  591. 
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Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  board  shall  pre- 
scribe what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials 
to  carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor:  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now  in 
force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that  any 
such  law  now  in  force  has  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than 
that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is 
without  adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the 
county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years  from 
July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full  and 
ample  provision  in  every  district. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5758;  194  N.  C,  620. 

Sec.  349.  Attendance  officers;  reports;  prosecutions.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such  rules  and  procedure  and 
furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school  officials  as  may  be 
necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  non-attendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is  immediately 
complied  with.  County  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  of 
special-charter  districts  have  the  right  to  appoint  district  attendance  offi- 
cers when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  and  the  rules  and  instructions  which  may  be  promul- 
gated by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  But  in  every 
case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  prosecute  for  non-attendance  the  case 
shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  for  further 
action:  Provided,  that  in  special-charter  districts  having  special  attendance 
officers  paid  out  of  local  funds,  said  officers  shall  have  full  authority  to 
prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5759. 

Note:  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  chief  attendance 
officer.    C.  S.  (Ill),  5016. 

Sec.  350.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  such  fine,  the  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5760. 

Sec.  351.  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  county  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The 
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reports  of  unlawful  absence  required  to  be  made  by  teachers  and  principals 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  shall  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  any  prosecu- 
tion, constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the  lawful  attend- 
ance of  the  child  or  children  upon  an  authorized  school. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5761;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  2. 

Sec.  352.  Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.  If  affidavit  shall  be 
made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  that  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not  able  to  attend  school  by  reason 
of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  for  the  support  of  itself  or  the  support  of 
the  family,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  diligently  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by  law  to  act 
as  a  juvenile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether  as  a  matter 
of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  locus  parentis,  are  unable  to 
send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance  for  the 
reasons  given.  If  the  court  shall  find,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the 
parents  have  made  or  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with  the 
compulsory  attendance  act,  and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning 
capacity,  or  any  other  cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  suffi- 
cient, are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and 
state  what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law  to 
be  complied  with.  The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county  or,  in  special-charter  districts,  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  which  the  case  may  arise. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5762. 

Sec.  353.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  education  shall, 
in  its  discretion,  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  month  for  such  child  during  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory 
term;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the  money 
is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  And  the  county 
board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  out  the  county  budget 
to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5763. 

Article  35.    Compulsory  Attendance  of  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children 

Sec.  35 Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school;  age  limits;  minimum 
attendance.  Every  deaf  and  blind  child  of  sound  mind  in  North  Carolina 
who  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  into  a  State  school  for  the  deaf  or  the 
blind  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind  for  a  term  of  nine  months 
each  year  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years.  Parents,  guard- 
ians, or  custodians  of  every  such  blind  or  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eighteen  years  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  such  child  to 
some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  or  deaf  as  is  herein  provided: 
Provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind 
may  exempt  any  such  child  from  attendance  at  any  session  or  during  any 
year,  and  may  discharge  from  their  custody  any  such  blind  or  deaf  child 
whenever  such  discharge  seems  necessary  or  proper.  Whenever  a  deaf  or 
blind  child  shall  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  still  unable  to  become 
self-supporting  because  of  its  defects,  such  child  shall  continue  in  said 
school  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  unless  it  becomes  self-sup- 
porting sooner. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5764. 
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Sec.  355.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  to  school,  guilty  of  misdemeanor; 
provisos.  The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  deaf  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  deaf  child 
or  children  to  some  school  for  instruction,  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  impris- 
oned, at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  said  deaf  child  is  kept 
out  of  school  between  the  ages  herein  provided:  Provided,  (1)  that  parents, 
guardians,  or  custodians  may  elect  two  years  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  eighteen  years  that  a  deaf  child  or  children  may  remain  out  of  school, 
and,  (2)  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  enforced  against  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  deaf  child  until  such  time  as  the 
superintendent  of  any  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  by  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of  such  institution,  shall  in  his 
and  their  discretion  serve  written  notice  on  such  parent,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian, directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  institution  whereof  they  have 
charge. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5765. 

Sec.  856.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send,  guilty  of  misdemeanor;  provisos. 
The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  blind  child  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  child  or 
children  to  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  that  such  child  or  children  shall  be 
kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  specified:  Provided,  (1)  that  this 
section  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians 
of  any  blind  child  until  such  time  as  the  authorities  of  some  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  shall  serve  written  notice  on  such  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  custodians,  directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  school  whereof 
they  have  charge;  and  (2)  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  shall  not  be  compelled  to  retain  in  their  custody  or 
under  their  instruction  any  incorrigible  person  or  persons  of  confirmed 
immoral  habits. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5766. 

Sec.  357.  To  report  defective  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  report,  through  proper  legal  channels,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
feeble-minded  children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports 
he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above 
not  so  reported. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5767. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


COMPULSORY  AGE  AND  ATTENDANCE 

All  children  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,"  that  is,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  birthday,  are  required  to  attend  the  public 
school  continuously,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

All  children  between  the  ages  mentioned  above  "shall  attend  school  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  child  resides  shall  be  in  session."  If  the  public  school 
in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  runs  six  months,  or  even  as  much 
as  ten  months,  the  child  must  attend  so  long  as  the  public  school  is  in  ses- 
sion. A  public  school  is  construed  to  mean  the  school  in  the  district  sup- 
ported by  State  and  county  funds  and  local  district  taxes. 

The  county  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  attend- 
ance officer  provided  for  by  law  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 
The  reports  of  the  teachers  give  him  the  necessary  information  upon  which 
to  proceed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS 

If  a  child  is  attending  a  private  school,  he  must  attend  for  a  term  equal 
to  that  of  the  public  school  provided  in  the  district  in  which  the  child 
resides.  [The  original  regulation  with  reference  to  private  schools  is 
now  incorporated  in  section  SU7  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.~]  (1925, 
c.  226,  s.  1.) 

WHEN  ABSENCES  MAY  BE  EXCUSED 

Section  347  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  "the  superin- 
tendent, principal,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have 
the  right  to  excuse  a  child  for  temporary  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  causes  which 
do  not  constitute  truancy  as  denned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 
The  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  whenever  said  teacher  is  in 
charge  of  the  school,  may  excuse  children  for  non-attendance  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Illness  of  the  child  that  incapacitates  the  child  from  attending  school 
shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for  non-attendance.  The  principal  or 
teacher,  however,  shall  require  a  physician's  certificate  if  a  child  is  con- 
tinually absent  for  illness,  unless  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is 
really  unable  to  attend  school.  But  wherever  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure 
a  physician's  certificate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  investigate 
continued  absence  for  illness,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
reputed  illness  is  sufficient  cause  for  absence,  she  shall  report  the  case  to 
the  county  health  officer  for  final  decision. 

2.  Illness  in  the  family  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  non-attendance  wher- 
ever it  is  apparent  that  the  child's  services  are  needed  in  the  home  or 
wherever  there  may  be  danger  of  spreading  a  contagious  disease. 

3.  Death  in  the  immediate  family  is  likewise  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
non-attendance. 

4.  Quarantine  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  excuse,  and  quarantine  shall 
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be  understood  to  mean  isolation  by  order  of  the  local  or  State  Board  of 
Health. 

5.  Physical  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance.  This  shall 
be  interpreted  to  mean  physical  defects  which  make  it  difficult  for  the 
child  to  attend  school,  or  which  render  the  instruction  of  the  child  imprac- 
ticable in  any  other  than  special  class  or  a  special  school.  Wherever 
possible,  special  classes  should  be  provided  for  such  pupils,  who  would  be 
encouraged  though  not  required  to  attend. 

6.  Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is 
interpreted  to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make 
it  either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the 
school  or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal 
pupils  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher 
shall  designate  the  same  in  her  reports  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

7.  Severe  weather,  that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  children  in  transit  to  and  from  school,  shall  constitute  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  non-attendance. 

8.  Distance  from  the  school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
non-attendance  if  a  child  resides  two  and  a  half  miles  or  more  by  the 
nearest  route  of  travel  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  not  provided  by  the 
county  or  district  with  means  of  transportation.  In  such  cases  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  make  investigation  and  to 
provide  for  the  attendance  of  such  children. 

9.  Poverty  in  certain  cases  may  be  a  legitimate  excuse,  but  all  such 
cases  must  be  reported  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 
Cooperation  of  individuals  and  organized  agencies  engaged  in  specialized 
social  work  should  be  invoked  by  the  teacher.  In  this  connection,  school 
officials  are  referred  to  sections  352  and  353  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  printed  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet. 

10.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  school  of  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  excuse  the  child  from  attending 
school,  although  said  child  may  not  have  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  FARM  OR  HOME 

Section  348  of  the  compulsory  school  act  provides  that  "immediate  de- 
mands of  the  farm  or  home"  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  legal  excuse  for  temporary  non- 
attendance,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Since  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are  so 
unlike,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorizes  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  excuse  temporary  non-attendance  in  any  particular  county  where 
the  agricultural  conditions  are  such  as  to  show  a  reasonable  need  for  the 
services  of  the  children,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  farm  are  serious 
enough  to  require  the  immediate  services  of  the  child,  and 

2.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  sufficient  assistance  to  meet  these 
demands  is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  secured. 

3.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  home,  due  to 
sickness  or  other  causes,  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  any  child,  and 

4.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  immediate  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  home  and  cannot  be  secured. 
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A  full  report  of  each  and  every  case  coming  under  this  section  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  blanks  supplied  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  order  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  determine  to  what  extent  this  section  of  the  law  is  ap- 
pealed to. 

There  is  no  desire  to  work  any  hardship  on  any  community.  The  object 
is  to  secure  attendance  first,  and  not  to  make  the  law  so  stringent  as  to 
work  a  hardship.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  trucking  season  of  the  year 
the  assistance  of  the  older  children  in  many  cases  is  necessary.  Moreover, 
at  certain  times  during  the  cotton-picking  season  the  assistance  of  the 
children  is  necessary.  In  other  sections  of  the  State  agricultural  demands 
may  be  such  as  to  make  the  assistance  of  the  older  children  necessary. 
But  it  hardly  can  be  said  that  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  can  be 
of  much  assistance,  either  in  the  cases  of  farm  or  domestic  needs. 

In  such  seasons  of  the  year  it  might  be  wise  to  open  school  earlier  and 
close  about  12  or  1  o'clock,  thus  permitting  the  pupils  to  attend  school 
the  first  half  of  the  day  and  to  aid  their  parents  the  second  half.  This 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  certain  districts  and  only  a  very  few  stu- 
dents are  actually  required  in  the  home  or  in  the  fields  during  the  school 
session. 

Note:  Some  counties  have  found  it  advantageous  to  divide  the  term 
by  suspending  the  operation  of  the  schools  during  cotton  picking  time. 

TRUANCY 

Truancy  is  here  defined  to  mean  absence  from  school  on  the  part  of  the 
child  without  the  consent  of  the  parent.  The  school  should  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  parent  to  prevent  or  correct  truancy,  and  the 
necessity  for  assuming  this  responsibility  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
parent.  It  is  particularly  important  to  correct  truancy  in  its  early  stages, 
because  if  not  corrected  there,  it  usually  leads  to  serious  forms  of  de- 
linquency. 

Any  child  who  willfully  absents  himself  from  school  for  at  least  one  day, 
is  guilty  of  truancy,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  this 
law  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  Then  if  the  child  persists  in  willfully  absent- 
ing himself  from  school,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  same  to  the  attendance 
officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his  truancy  and 
to  notify  the  parent  and  the  child  that  for  the  next  offense  reported  by 
the  teacher  the  child  will  be  carried  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court, 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

OTHER  UNLAWFUL  ABSENCES 

Section  350  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides  that  any  parent  or 
guardian  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, that  is,  if  any  parent  is  the  cause  of  the  child's  non-attendance  by 
keeping  said  child  at  home  or  permitting  the  child  to  be  employed  in  any 
way  contrary  to  C.  S.  II,  5032,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
the  penalty  is  prescribed  in  section  350. 

All  absences  due  to  the  consent  or  indifference  of  the  parents  shall  be 
considered  unlawful  absences.  Such  absences  shall  not  be  construed  as 
truancy,  but  as  violations  of  section  350  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Parents  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  of  a  com- 
munity, such  as  compulsory  vaccination,  thereby  causing  their  children 
to  be  excluded  from  the  school,  are  responsible  for  the  non-attendance  of 
their  children  and  come  within  the  provisions  of  section  350  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  law. 
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SUSPENSION  FROM  SCHOOL 

Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil  in  school  is  such  as  to  make  suspen- 
sion advisable  or  necessary  the  teacher  shall  report  the  child,  together  with 
the  causes  for  suspension,  to  the  attendance  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  the  child's  conduct  is  such  as  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  said  attendance  officer  shall  carry 
the  child  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter. 

The  teacher  and  parent  should  cooperate  to  save  such  child  to  the  school, 
and  the  teacher  should  use  great  caution  in  handling  such  cases,  for  sus- 
pension should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  a  teacher.  No  child  should  be 
suspended  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  endangered 
by  his  presence.  Moreover,  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  reinstate  a 
pupil  if  it  is"  at  all  evident  that  the  child  may  be  reclaimed,  and  a  rein-, 
statement  should  be  allowed  by  the  juvenile  court  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
ditions of  probation  for  the  child. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  failure  or  success  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  depends  mainly 
upon  the  care  and  the  tact  with  which  it  is  enforced  by  the  teachers.  They 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children  and  parents  and  they  may,  by 
firmly  yet  reasonably  insisting  upon  the  positive  compliance  with  the  law 
in  every  detail  and  by  building  up  public  sentiment  in  the  community, 
arouse  a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  will  make  the  operation  of  the  law 
entirely  frictionless  and  harmonious.  It  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  best 
opportunity  to  instruct  the  pupils  and  parents  in  the  value  of  regular 
attendance  and  point  out  the  waste  and  decreased  efficiency  resulting  from 
irregular  attendance  upon  the  school. 

Notices  and  blanks  for  reports  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  not  rely  solely  on  them  for  securing  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  but  should  visit  parents  who  may  not  see  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing the  law,  and  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  parents  and  all  social 
organizations  of  the  community  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school. 

Records  and  Reports  Authorized  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Every  teacher  or  principal  is  required  to  make  the  reports  called  for 
below,  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  not  approve  the  final  voucher 
of  any  teacher  or  principal  until  all  reports  have  been  made  according  to 
law.  These  forms  are  furnished  by  the  welfare  officer  or  county  superin- 
tendent. 

1.  Notice  of  Absence — Report  Form  C3. 

Every  teacher  should  impress  upon  the  child  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  prompt  excuse  of  his  absence.  Each  child  should  be  instructed  to  bring 
a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  on  the  first  day  of  the  return  to  school 
after  having  been  absent.  Such  a  rule  as  this  will  decrease  materially  the 
number  of  notices  to  be  sent  to  parents  and  will  aid  the  teacher  in  account- 
ing for  the  absences  from  school. 

2.  Weekly  Report  to  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare — Report 

Form  C5. 

On  each  Friday  afternoon  the  teacher  or  principal  in  charge  shall  report 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  the  names  and  other  required 
information  of  all  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  who  were  absent 
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during  the  preceding  week  and  for  whom  no  valid  excuses  were  rendered. 
Only  one  report  covering  the  entire  school  and  signed  by  the  principal  will 
be  necessary  in  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers. 

3.    School  Record  of  Evidence — Report  Form  C7. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal shall  read  and  explain  the  child  labor  law  and  rulings  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  pupils.  Opportunity  shall  then  be  given  to  those  expecting 
to  enter  employment  to  make  their  desire  known  to  the  teacher  or  principal. 
Those  wishing  to  enter  employment  will  be  furnished  with  a  school  record 
of  evidence.  The  evidence  secured  upon  this  school  record  of  evidence  will 
be  considered  by  the  Superintendnt  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized  agent 
of  the  Commission  in  issuing  a  child  labor  certificate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
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Miss  Alberta  Ingram,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  School  Inspection 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 

J.  J.  Blair,  Director. 

Miss  Georgia  Piland,  Landscape  Architect. 
Miss  Lula  Stockard,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Visual  Education 

J.  B.  Williamson,  Director. 
Jordan  Bryant,  Film  Inspector. 
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Division  of  Information  and  Statistics 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  Director. 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Hardesty,  Stenographer. 

Division  of  Negro  Education 
N.  C.  Newbold,  Director. 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 

W.  F.  Creole,  Supervisor  of  Rosenwald  Fund. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary. 
Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Rosenwald  Building. 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Holland,  Supervisor  Colored  Elementary  Schools. 
S.  A.  Dickerson,  Stenographer. 

STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
A.  T.  Allen,  Chairman. 
.    Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Salisbury. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Spray. 
Leland  H.  Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck. 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  King,  Secretary. 

Miss  Rebecca  Cushing,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 

Miss  Isabel  N.  Young,  Assistant  Supervisor  Home  Economics. 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 

J.  K.  Coggin,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

E.  N.  Meekins,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

A.  L.  Teachey,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  Assistant  Supervisor  Agriculture. 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and  Industries. 

M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades  and  Industries. 

H.  L.  Stanton,  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 

C.  N.  Cobb,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 
Robt.  A.  Brown,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabilitation. 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Mary  Gregory  Fort,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Carmines,  Stenographer. 

BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION 

O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor. 

R.  T.  Fountain,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
P.  H.  Johnson,  Pantego.  O.  L.  Clark,  Clarkton. 

B.  B.  Williams,  Warrenton.  L.  M.  Blue,  Gibson. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

F.  P.  Spruill,  Rocky  Mount.  A.  E.  Woltz,  Gastonia. 

J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Franklin. 

LeRoy  Martin,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Brigman,  Statistical  Clerk. 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  N.  W.  Walker,  Editor, 

Chapel  Hill. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FACTS 
Published  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Executive  Committee 

Ex-Officio 

President  Annie  Cherry,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Chairman. 
Vice-President  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Salisbury. 
Past-President  F.  P.  Hall,  Gastonia. 
N.  E.  A.  Director  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  High  Point. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives  Term  Expires 

Western  District,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Rutherfordton   1933 

North  Western  District,  R.  H.  Latham,  Winston-Salem   1932 

South  Piedmont  District,  R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory   1932 

North  Central  District,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1931 

North  Eastern  District,  W.  H.  Pittman,  Tarboro   1931 

South  Eastern  District,  Harry  Howell,  Fayetteville   1933 

District  Chairmen 

Western  District  Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville. 

North  Western  District  L.  R.  Johnson,  High  Point. 

South  Piedmont  District  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby. 

North  Central  District  J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 

North  Eastern  District  Maude  Newbury,  Currituck. 

South  Eastern  District  C.  C.  Russ,  Whiteville. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  1929-1930 
General  Officers 

President  Annie  Cherry   Roanoke  Rapids 

Vice-President  E.  J.  Coltrane  Salisbury 

Secretary  Jule  B.  Warren   Raleigh 

Primary  Association 

President  Cornelia  Carter   Charlotte 

Vice-President  Bessie  McDearman   Rocky  Mount 

Secretary  Frances  Lacy   Raleigh 

Grammar  Grade  Association 

President  Mable  Western  Wilmington 

Vice-President.  Jane  McCutchin   Salisbury 

Secretary  Blanch  Lancester   Raleigh 

Elementary  Principals  Association 

President  Emma  Conn   Raleigh 

Vice-President  Annie  Bostain   1  Salisbury 

Secretary  Mary  Page   Raleigh 

High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 

President  C.  A.  Furr  Woodleaf 

Vice-President  W.  L.  Ingold  Walkertown 

Secretary  Martha  Metchalf   Currituck 

Social  Science 

President  A.  K.  King  Chapel  Hill 

Vice-President  A.  D.  Frank  Greenville 

Secretary  Gladys  Moore   Winston-Salem 

Modern  Language  Association 

President  R.  C.  Deal  E.  C.  T.  C,  Greenville 

Vice-President  Janet  Harris  High  Point 

Secretary  C.  R.   Vowles  Davidson 
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French  Section 

President  Rene  Hardre  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Watts  Davidson 

Secretary  Corinna  Mial   Raleigh 

German  Section 

President  Caroline  Schoch  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Secretary  F.  E.  Wilson  Duke  University,  Durham 

Spanish  Section 

President  L.  E.  Hinkle  State  College,  Raleigh 

Secretary  S.  T.  Ballenger  State  College,  Raleigh 

English  Teachers'  Council 

President  R.  W.  Adams  Chapel  Hill 

Vice-President  Ida  Gardener  H.  M.  H.  S.,  Raleigh 

Science  Association 

President  R.  M.  Warren  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President  L.  D.  Bell  Wise 

Secretary  Margaret  Eagles  China  Grove 

Latin  Association 

President  J.  Minor  Gwynn  Chapel  Hill 

Vice-President  Eulalie  Cox  .  .__ Wilson 

Secretary  Isabel  Arrowood  Durham  High  School 

Mathematics  Association 

President  Julia  Groves   Salisbury 

Vice-President  H.  A.  Fisher    State  College,  Raleigh 

Secretary  W.  W.  Rankin  Durham 

Deans  of  WTomen 

President  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Duke  University,  Durham 

Vice-President  Mrs.  B.  M.  Andrews  Guilford  College 

Secretary  Fannie  S.  Mitchell  Greensboro 

Music  Teachers 

President  Grace  Van  Dyke  Moore  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President  W.  P.  Twaddell  Durham 

Secretary  Mrs.  Bartram  Robeson  Red  Springs 

Home  Economics  Association 

President  Mollie  A.  Peterson  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President  Muriel  Barnes  Rutherf ordton 

Secretary  Elizabeth  Bridges   Albemarle 

County  Superintendents 

President   A.  T.  Allen    Raleigh 

Vice-President 

and  Secretary  C.  D.  Douglas  -  Raleigh 

City  Superintendents 

President  C.  C.  Haworth  Burlington 

Vice-President  Horace  Sisk   North  Wilkesborc 

Secretary  H.  L.  Joslyn  Morehead  City 
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Higher  Education  Association 

President  S.  B.  Turrentine  Greensboro 

Vice-President  T.  E.  Browne  Raleigh 

Secretary  O.  P.  Clutts  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Rural  Supervisors 

President  Margaret  Gustin   Beaufort 

Secretary  Eloise  Rankin   Charlotte 

City  Supervisors 

President  Mildred  English   Raleigh 

Vice-President 

and  Secretary  Miss  Estelle  Rawl  Charlotte 

Physical  Education  Association 

President  J.  F.  Miller  State  College,  Raleigh 

Vice-President  Dorothy  Nash   .-_  Raleigh 

Secretary  Johnsie  Henry   Salisbury 

Art  Teachers'  Association 

President  E.  E.  Lowry  Winston-Salem 

Vice-President  Miss  Hohn   St.  Mary's,  Raleigh 

Secretary  Margaret  Wooldridge  H.  M.  H.  S.,  Raleigh 

School  Librarians 

President  Ruth  Sankes  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro 

Vice-President  Maude  Query  Winston-Salem 

Secretary  Beatrice  McCracken   Biltmore 

Commercial  Teachers 

President  Willie  Blackburn   Kinston 

Vice-President  J.  H.  Shields  Duke  University,  Durham 

Secretary  Artelee  Puett   Elkin 

Instructors  of  Teacher  Training  in  High  Schools 

President  Meta  Liles   Carthage 

Vice-President  Virginia  Porter   China  Grove 

Secretary  Lillian  Smith  Dobson 

Dramatic  Art  Section 

President  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Peny  Swannanoa 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Nina  Covington  Raleigh 

Secretary  Edna  Warren   Faison 

Special  or  Ungraded  Class  Teachers'  Association 

President  Mrs;  W.  E.  Taylor  Charlotte 

Vice-President .....  Miss  Mary  Holman  Raleigh 

Secretary  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson  Durham 

N.  C.  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education 

President  Hattie  S.  Parrott  Raleigh 

Vice-President  Mabel  Evans   Jackson 

Secretary  Mary  Stanley   Greensboro 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Officers 

W.  S.  Turner,  President,  Raleigh. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Vice-President,  Charlotte. 

F.  J.  Rogers,  Recording  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

L.  S.  Cozart,  Executive  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee 

W.  S.  Turner,  ex-officio  0.  R.  Pope 

G.  E.  Davis,  ex-officio  L.  S.  Cozart 
F.  J.  Rogers,  ex-officio  G.  C.  Shaw 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  ex-officio  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey 
J.  H.  Michael  Mrs.  A.  W.  Holland 

College  Section 

R.  E.  Clement,  Chairman.  J.  L.  Tilley,  Secretary. 

High  School  Section 
G.  C.  Shaw,  Chairman. 

I.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  and  History. 

Miss  F.  C.  Clay,  Chairman. 

II.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

M.  W.  Aiken,  Chairman. 

III.  Department  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Languages. 

O.  Faduma,  Chairman. 

IV.  Department  of  Accredited  High  School  Principals. 

E.  A.  Cox,  Chairman. 

Teacher  Training  Section 

Hardy  Liston,  Chairman.  T.  S.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

Home  Economics  Section 
Mrs.  Flemmie  Kittrell,  Chairman.  Miss  Ruth  Brown,  Secretary. 

Rural  and  Elementary  Section 
J.  B.  McRae,  Chairman.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Secretary. 

I.  Grammar  Grade  Department.    U.  S.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Mrs.  M. 

A.  C.  Holliday,  Secretary. 

II.  Primary  Department.    Mrs.  E.  R.  Anderson,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Carrie 

Battle  Bratcher,  Secretary. 

III.  Supervisors  Department.    E.  D.  Mickle,  Chairman;  Miss  J.  C.  Wil- 

liams, Secretary. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville. 

Catawba  College   Guy  Phillips,  Salisbury. 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville. 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  B.  J.  Childs,  Durham. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  :  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory. 

Neuse-Forest  (Atlantic  Christian),  New  Bern.— .F.  F.  Grim,  Wilson. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering-T.  E.  Browne,  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  J.  H.  Cook,  Greensboro. 

Duke  University   Holland  Holton,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest. 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  T.  B.  Jones,  Greensboro. 

Asheville   J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville. 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City. 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville. 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  S.  D.  Williams,  Charlotte. 

Livingston  College   G.  D.  Wilson,  Salisbury. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham. 

Shaw  University   W.  S.  Turner,  Raleigh. 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  S.  G.  Atkins,  W'ston-Salem. 

ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home   Mrs.  Fannie  Sharp,  Supt.,  Charlotte. 

Baptist  Orphanage   Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomas'le. 

fBuncombe  Children's  Home  Miss  Emma  Donoho,  Asheville. 

Catholic  Orphanage   Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Nazareth. 

*Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro. 

Christian  Orphanage   C.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elon  College. 

Elieda  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville. 

Falcon  Orphanage   J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon. 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  H.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Middlesex. 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  W.  L.  Painter,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk. 

Junior  League  Baby  Home  Mrs.  W.  H.  Williamson,  Jr.,  Charl'te. 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  W.  M.  Shuford,  Supt.,  Lexington. 

fJuvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  C.  L.  McKnight,  Winston-Salem. 

Kennedy  Home   R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston. 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Col.)  W.  F.  Crutcher,  Winston-Salem. 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Winston-Salem. 

Methodist  Orphanage   Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh. 

Meth.  Protestant  Children's  Home_„_Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Supt.,  High  Point. 

Mountain  Orphanage   J.  H.  Gruver,  Supt.,  Black  Mt. 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  W.  H.  McNary,  Supt.,  Rockwell. 

Odd  Fellow's  Home  Charles  H.  Warren,  Supt.,  Goldsboro. 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford. 

Oxford  Orphanage   Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Supt.,  Oxford. 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs. 

Pythian  Home   J.  K.  Knowles,  Supt.,  Clayton. 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute^  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Supt.,  Bostic. 

Thompson  Orphanage   Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte. 

fWright  Refuge   Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham. 


*  Child-placing  institutions. 


t  Temporary  care  institutions. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 

LEARNING 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS— WHITE 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  I.  Foust,  President 
John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

E.  C.  Brooks,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

H.  W.  Chase,  President 
N.  W.  Walker,  Professor  of  Education 
Group  B — Four-Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Buncombe  County  Junior  College  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent. 

College  of  the  City  of  Asheville  Asheville,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Brooker,  Superintendent 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  College  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Appalachian  State  Normal  School  Boone,  N.  C. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

Chapell  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education 

Cullowhee  State  Normal  School  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  President 

C.  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Education 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  (Two-Year  Course) —  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Robert  H.  Wright,  President 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS— COLORED 
Group  A — Standard  Four- Year  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President 
Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 
Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges:  (None) 
Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President 
H.  Liston,  Dean 
Standard  Normal  Schools: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Bias,  President 

State  Colored  Normal  School  Fayette ville,  N.  C. 

E.  E.  Smith,  President 
J.  W.  Seabrook,  Dean 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  (Two-Year  Course) 

S.  G.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS— INDIAN 

Standard  Normal: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Superintendent 
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DENOMINATIONAL  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES— WHITE 
Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges:  Postoffice 

Atlantic  Christian  College   Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President 

F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Elmer  Hoke,  President 

J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Chowan  College   Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Edwards,  President 

Miss  Newel  Mason,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College   Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President 

Frazer  Hood,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University   Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President 

Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College   Elon  College,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Harper,  President 

O.  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

C.  G.  Vardell,  President 

Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  President 

D.  F.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Education 

Guilford  College   Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Binford,  President 

Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

R.  M.  Andrews,  President 

C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College   Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  President 

G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 

Meredith  College   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 

M.  A.  Huggins,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President 

Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President 

Eleanor  B.  Foreman,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines  (Conditional  until  1930)  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President 

Mother  M.  MacSwiney,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

F.  P.  Gaines,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Campbell  College   Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  President 
Davenport  College   Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Wm.  A.  Jenkins,  President 

Dorothy  Rethlinshafer,  Professor  of  Education 

Louisburg  College   Louisburg,  N.  C. 

C.  C.  Alexander,  President 

E.  L.  Best,  Professor  of  Education 
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Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges — Continued  Postoffice 

Mars  Hill  College  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  L.  Moore,  President 

P.  C.  Stringfield,  Professor  of  Education 
Mitchell  College   Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsay,  President 
Peace  Institute   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President 

Miss  Zoulean  Anderson,  Professor  of  Education 
Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents 

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Mary's  School   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Way,  President 
Weaver  College   .  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Trowbridge,  President 
Wingate  Junior  College   ■„  Wingate,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Huff,  President 

W.  O.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools*  Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  E.  Calfee,  President 

Unclassified  Institutions : 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Stanislaus  Bethel,  President 

Carolina  New  College  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Concordia  College  Conover,  N.  C. 

O.  W.  Kreinheder,  President 
Montreat  Normal  School  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President 
Rutherford  College  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Billups,  President 

DENOMINATIONAL  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES— COLORED 

Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President 

W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President 

J.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock,  President 

N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 


Group  B — Four- Year  Colleges  in  Class  B:  (None) 
Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 


Bennett  College  for  Womenf   Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President 

Miss  Alice  G.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  Schoolf   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President 

Miss  Sylvia  Oswell,  Professor  of  Education 
The  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  Junior  College  ■.  Bricks,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Wright,  President 

J.  L.  Hawkins,  Professor  of  Education 


*  For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
t  Offering  three  or  more  years'  work  for  1929-30. 
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Unclassified: 

Kittrell  College   Kittrell,  N.  C. 

D.  K.  Cherry,  President 

Miss  Okellan  N.  Grant,  Professor  of  Education 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Emmerton  Business  College,  Swansboro. 
Gastonia  Business  College,  Gastonia. 
Ives  Business  College,  North  Wilkesboro. 
Miss  Price's  Business  College,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Spillman,  Greenville. 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford. 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Instructor's  H.  S,  Principal 

County  School  Address  or  Superintendent 

Alexander  Taylorsville  Miss  Hattie  W.  Fowler_____  Gilbert  Craig 

Taylorsville  Taylorsville 
Ashe  Va.-Carolina  Miss  Emily  Johnson  C.  M.  Dickson 

Grassy  Creek  Grassy  Creek 

Avery  Crossnore  Miss  Mamie  Eppes  V.  C.  Bault 

Crossnore  Crossnore 
Carteret  Atlantic  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scarborough  W.  W.  Clark 

Atlantic  Atlantic 
Chatham  Pittsboro  Mrs.  W.  P.  Horton  J.  S.  Waters 

Pittsboro  Pittsboro 
Cherokee  Murphy  Mrs.  Hildred  Wessel  B.  W.  Sipe 

Murphy  Murphy 
Cleveland  Shelby  Miss  Louise  Gill  B.  L.  Smith 

Shelby  Shelby 
Columbus  Whiteville  Miss  Berta  Coltrane  G.  0.  Rogers 

Whiteville  Whiteville 
Davidson  Churchland  Miss  Mary  Moyle  L.  R.  Williford 

R.  F.  D.,  Linwood  Linwood,  R.  F.  D. 

Macon  Franklin  -.Miss  Helen  Burch  G.  L.  Houk 

Franklin  Franklin 
Madison  Marshall  Miss  Clemmie  Casey  D.  M.  Robinson 

Marshall  Marshall 
Mitchell  Bakersville  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge  James  L.  Burnett 

Bakersville  Bakersville 
Moore  Carthage  Miss  Meta  Liles  O.  B.  Welch 

Carthage  Carthage 
Sampson  Salemburg  Miss  Lillian  Nance  R.  R.  Cusick 

Salemburg  Salemburg 
Surry  Dobson  Miss  Lillian  Smith  R.  N.  Ledford 

Dobson  Dobson 
Wilkes  N.  Wilkesboro  Miss  Lucy  Gaston  Horace  Sisk 

N.  Wilkesboro  N.  Wilkesboro 

Yancey  Burnsville  Miss  Hilda  McCurdy  J.  V.  Howell 

Burnsville  Burnsville 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION;  COUNTY  TREASURERS 

County  Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount  C.  P.  Albright  Miss  Mary  Tome 

Graham                      Graham  Hughes,  Graham 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne  A.  C.  Deal  Mer.  &  Farmers 

Taylorsville               Taylorsville  Bk.,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  John  M.  Cheek  M.  A.  Higgins  W.Vance  Blevins 

Sparta  Ennice  Sparta 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  R.  W.  Allen  Benj.  W.  Ingram  First  Nat'l  Bank 

Wadesboro                 Wadesboro  Wadesboro 
Ashe  R.  E.  L.  Plummer  J.  W.  Duncan   Carl  B.  Graybeal 

Crumpler  Beaver  Creek  West  Jefferson 

(Ex.  Office:  West 

Jefferson) 

Avery  R.  T.  Teague  D.  P.  Bridges  Citizens  Bank 

Newland                    Newland  Elk  Park 

Beaufort  H.  H.  McLean  John  B.  Sparrow        E.  R.  Mixon 

Washington               Washington  Washington 
Bertie  H.  W.  Early  M.  B.  Gillam  Jos.  B.  Cherry 

Windsor                     Windsor  Windsor 
Bladen  W.  W.  Woodhouse  J.  H.  Clark  Bk.  of  Eliza'town 

Elizabethtown            Elizabethtown  Elizabethtown 
Brunswick  R.  E.  Sentelle  F.  E.  Galloway  Peop.  United  Bk. 

Southport                  Bolivia  Southport 
Buncombe  A.  C.  Reynolds  Albert  Teague  L.  L.  Jenkins 

Asheville  Marshall,  R.  1  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton  W.  E.  McConnaughey.  First  Nat'l  Bank 

Morganton                 Morganton,  R.  5  Morganton 
Cabarrus  S.  G.  Hawfield  W.  R.  Odell  Mrs.  M.  McE. 

Concord                     Concord  White,  Concord 

Caldwell  J.  W.  Mcintosh  W.  J.  Lenoir  W.  Fred  Roberts 

Lenoir                       Lenoir  Lenoir,  R.F.D. 

Camden  L.  L.  Stevens  J.  W.  Jones  The  First  &  Citz. 

Indiantown  South  Mills  National  Bank 

(Ex.  Office:  Camden)  Elizabeth  City 

Carteret  J.  H.  Workman  W.  H.  Taylor  Beaufort  B.  &  T. 

Beaufort                   Beaufort  Co.,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Vance  E.  Swift  N.  J.  Taylor  A.  L.  Florance 

Yanceyville  Milton,  R.  1  Yanceyville 

(Ex.  Office: 

Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  J.  A.  Capps  B.  B.  Blackwelder  P.  W.  Herman 

Newton                     Hickory  Conover 
Chatham  W.  R.  Thompson  E.  H.  Hinton  G.  W.  Blair 

Pittsboro                    Pittsboro  Pittsboro 
Cherokee  A.  L.  Martin  P.  A.  Mauney  Bank  of  Murphy 

Murphy                      Murphy  Murphy 
Chowan  R.  H.  Bachman  Thos.  W.  Elliott  George  Hoskins 

Edenton                     Edenton  Edenton 
Clay  Allen  J.  Bell  H.  B.  Patton  R.  L.  Long 

Hayesville  Hayesville  Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 
Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg  W.  A.  Ridenhour  ..._„  Mrs.  M.  E.  Yar- 

Shelby  Kings  Mountain         borough,  Shelby 
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County  Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Columbus  C.  C.  Russ  J.  H.  Land  Bk.  of  Whiteville 

Whiteville                 Chadbourn  Whiteville 
Craven  R.  S.  Proctor  C.  A.  Seifert  Citiz.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

New  Bern                  New  Bern  New  Bern 

Cumberland— .Ray  Funderburk  H.  S.  Averitt  R.  E.  Nimocks 

Fayetteville                Fayetteville  Fayetteville 
Currituck  Maud  C.  Newbury  W.  H.  Gallop  Bk.  of  Currituck 

Currituck  Jarvisburg  Moyock 

(Ex.  Ofc:  Snowden) 
Dare  F.  T.  Johnson  L.  D.  Tarkington  Bank  of  Manteo 

Manteo                      Manteo  Manteo 
Davidson  S.  G.  Hasty  O.  T.  Davis  Com.  &  Savings 

Lexington  Linwood,  R.  1  Bk.,  Lexington 

Davie  W.  F.  Robinson  Peter  W.  Hairston_____S.  C.  Stonestreet 

Mocksville                  Advance,  R.  2  Mocksville 
Duplin  J.  O.  Bowman  H.  H.  Carlton  D.  S.  Williamson 

Kenansville                Warsaw  Kenansville 
Durham  L.  H.  Barbour  J.  D.  Hamlin  J.  D.  Pridgen,  Sr. 

Durham  Durham  Durham 

Edgecombe  W.  H.  Pittman  Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker.Farm.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Tarboro  Tarboro  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash  G.  Miller  Hinshaw_-__  Farm.  Nat'l  Bk. 

Winston-Salem  Clemmons  and  Trust  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  L.  Best  A.  F.  Johnson   First  NatT  Bank 

Louisburg                  Louisburg  Louisburg 
Gaston  F.  P.  Hall  S.  N.  Boyce  J.  P.  Hoffman 

Gastonia                    Gastonia  Gastonia 
Gates  J.  S.  Moore  E.  A.  Benton  Bank  of  Gates 

Gatesville  Trotville  Gatesville 

(Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 
Graham  R.  C.  Barrett  C.  Z.  Denton  Graham  Co.  Bk. 

Robbinsville                Robbinsville  Robbinsville 
Granville  J.  F.  Webb  E.  N.  Clements  The  First  Nat'l 

Oxford                       Oxford,  R.  1  Bk.,  Oxford 

Greene  H.  G.  Robertson  J.  E.  Debnam  H.  T.  Creech 

Snow  Hill                  Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust  Chas.  H.  Ireland  W.  C.  Coble 

Greensboro                 Greensboro  Greensboro 
Halifax  A.  E.  Akers  T.  M.  Jenkins  W.  A.  Thorne 

Roanoke  Rapids         Rosemary  Littleton 

(Ex.  Office: 

Roanoke  Junction) 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry  C.  J.  Smith  First  Citiz.  B.  & 

Lillington                   Dunn  T.  Co.,  Dunn 

Haywood  Homer  Henry  G.  C.  Plott  P.  V.  Massey 

Waynesville                Waynesville  Waynesville 
Henderson  R.  G.  Anders  John  A.  Hudgens  Fst.  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 

Hendersonville            Flat  Rock  Hendersonville 
Hertford  J.  R.  Brown  G.  C.  Picot  Bank  of  Winton 

Winton  Como  Winton 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 
Hoke  W.  P.  Hawfield  Jesse  Gibson  Herbert  Mc- 

Raeford                     Dundarrach  Keithan,  Raeford 

Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie  J.  H.  Swindell  T.  J.  Mann 

Swan  Quarter  Swan  Quarter  Lake  Landing 

(Ex.  Of.:  Belhaven) 
Iredell  Celeste  Henkel  F.  B.  Gaither  H.  P.  Van  Hoy 

Statesville  Harmony  Statesville 
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County  Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Jackson  J.  N.  Wilson  A.  D.  Parker  J.  E.  Keener 

Sylva                        Sylva  Sylva 
Johnston  H.  B.  Marrow  W.  G.  Wilson  S.  W.  Brown 

Smithfield                  Wilson's  Mills  Smithfield 
Jones  A.  C.  Holland  A.  C.  Foscue  Bank  of  Jones 

Trenton  Maysville  Trenton 

(Ex.  Office: 

Pollocksville) 

Lee  C.  E.  Teague  J.  C.  Watson  Page  Trust  Co. 

Sanford                     Jonesboro,  R.  2  Sanford 
Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams  E.  V.  Webb  I  M.  Tull 

Kinston                      Kinston  Kinston 
Lincoln  J.  N.  Hauss  T.  N.  James  D.  L.  Yount 

Lincolnton                 Lincolnton  Lincolnton 
Macon  M.  D.  Billings  S.  H.  Lyle  C.  L.  Ingram 

Franklin                    Franklin  Franklin 
Madison  C.  M.  Blankenship  R.  L.  Moore  Bank  of  French 

Marshall                    Mars  Hill  Broad,  Marshall 

Martin  R.  A.  Pope  K.  B.  Crawford  W.  H.  Carstar- 

Williamston               Williamston  phen,  Wil'amst'n 

McDowell  A.  V.  Nolan  T.  W.  Stacy  Millard  G.  Poteat 

Marion                      Marion,  R.  1  Marion 
Mecklenburg-__.Frank  A.  Edmonson  __W.  B.  McClintock  S.  E.  Cornwell 

Charlotte                   Charlotte  Charlotte 
Mitchell  J.  A.  Steele  W.  B.  Young  J.  M.  Gouge 

Bakersville  Peppers  Bakersville,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Of.:  Toecane) 

Montgomery___J.  S.  Edwards  W.  R.  Grant  The  Bk.  of  Mont- 
Troy                         Troy  gomery,  Troy 
Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas  John  R.  McQueen  Bk.  of  Pinehurst 

Carthage                   Lakeview  Pinehurst 
Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe  F.  V.  Avent  J.  T.  Taylor 

Nashville                   Whitakers,  R.  5  Nashville 
New  Hanover. 0.  A.  Hamilton  J.  0.  Carr  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilmington                Wilmington  Wilmington 
Northampton  .  P.  J.  Long  E.  S.  Bowers  The  Farmers  Bk. 

Jackson  Jackson  Woodland 

(Ex.  Of. :Gumberry) 
Onslow  J.  G.  Allen  J.  H.  Aman  Bank  of  Onslow 

Jacksonville                Jacksonville  Jacksonville 
Orange  R.  H.  Claytor  S.  Browning  G.  G.  Bivins 

Hillsboro                    Durham,  R.  9  Hillsboro 
Pamlico  Hubert  C.  Banks  S.  M.  Campen  Eastern  B.  &  T. 

Bayboro                    Alliance  Co.,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings  J.  M.  LeRoy  Sav.  B.  &  T.  Co. 

Elizabeth  City           Elizabeth  City  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy  T.  J.  Henry  Bank  of  Pender 

Burgaw                     Rocky  Point  Burgaw 
Perquimans  Edgar  E.  Bundy  T.  S.  White  Hertford  Bank'g 

Hertford                    Hertford  Co.,  Hertford 

Person  S.  G.  Winstead  W.  R.  Wilkerson  S.  B.  Davis 

Roxboro                     Roxboro,  R.  1  Roxboro 
Pitt  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  W.  H.  Woolard  ..  A.  T.  Moore 

Greenville                  Greenville  Greenville 
Polk  P.  S.  White  R.  M.  Hall  W.  Y.  Wilkins 

Columbus  Tryon  Columbus 

(Ex.  Office:  Tryon) 
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County  Superintendent         Chairman  of  Board  Treasurer 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla  L.  F.  Ross  Bk.  of  Randolph 

Asheboro  Asheboro  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell  W.  N.  Everett,  Jr  Farm.  B.  &  T.Co. 

Rockingham  Rockingham  Rockingham 

Robeson  J.  R.  Poole  C.  T.  Pate  The  National  Bk. 

Lumberton  Rowland  of  Lumberton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham ....  J.  E.  McLean  C.  P.  Wall  T.  I.  Gardner 

Reidsville                   Leaksville  Reidsville 
Rowan  George  Howard  J.  F.  Hurley  Atlantic  Bk.  &  T. 

Salisbury                   Salisbury  Co.,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Clyde  A.  Erwin  W.  W.  Nanney  Mrs.  M.  Blanton 

Rutherfordton            Rutherfordton  Forest  City 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter  A.  E.  Royal  Bk.  of  Sampson 

Clinton                       Salemburg  Clinton 
Scotland  L.  M.  Peele  W.  N.  McKenzie  F.  C.  McCormick 

Laurinburg                Gibson  Laurinburg 
Stanly  James  P.  Sifford  A.  P.  Harris  First  Nat'l  Bank 

Albemarle                  Albemarle  Albemarle 
Stokes  J.  C.  Carson  H.  H.  Leake  J.  John  Taylor 

Germanton                 King  Danbury 
Surry  E.  S.  Hendren  W.  R.  Badgett  B.  F.  Folger 

Mt.  Airy                    Pilot  Mountain  Dobson 
Swain  E.  W.  S.  Cobb  E.  C.  Gibson  E.  T.  Welch 

Bryson  City               Bryson  City  Bryson  City 

Transylvania.- S.  P.  Verner  J.  S.  Broomfield  W.  L.  Couch 

Brevard                     Brevard  Brevard 
Tyrrell  W.  D.  Cox  W.  W.  Sawyer  Branch  B.  &  T. 

Columbia                   Columbia  Co.,  Plymouth 

Union  Claude  F.  Gaddy  T.  L.  Price  First  Nat'l  Bank 

Monroe                      Unionville  Monroe 
Vance  E.  M.  Rollins  R.  L.  Bennett  First  Nat'l  Bank 

Henderson                  Middleburg  Henderson 
Wake  .John  C.  Lockhart  N.  Y.  Gulley  J.  Milton  Man- 
Raleigh                      Wake  Forest              gum,  Raleigh 
Warren  J.  Edward  Allen  A.  C.  Blalock  Bank  of  Warren 

Warrenton                 Warrenton  Warrenton 
Washington  . -James  W.  Norman.....T.  J.  Swain  L.  E.  Hassell 

Plymouth                   Plymouth  Roper 
Watauga  Smith  Hagaman  J.  B.  Horton  E.  G.  Greer 

Boone  Vilas  Zionville 

(Ex.  Office: 

N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wayne  J.  T.  Jerome  J.  E.  Kelly  Nat.  Bk.ofGolds- 

Goldsboro                  Mt.  Olive  boro,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  Wright  B.  H.  Colvard  O.  F.  Eller 

Hunting  Creek  N.  Wilkesboro  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office: 

N.  Wilkesboro) 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis  Doane  Herring  Planters  Bank 

Wilson                       Wilson  Wilson 
Yadkin  Wm.  T.  Long  L.  J.  Hampton  Bank  of  Yadkin 

Yadkinville  Hamptonville  Yadkinville 

(Ex.  Office: 

Crutchfield) 

Yancey  E.  D.  Wilson  J.  A.  Hannum  W.  W.  Ray 

Burnsville  Ramseytown  Burnsville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TREASURERS  OF  SPECIAL 
CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Aberdeen  N.  E.  Wright  H.  A.  Page,  Jr. 

Ahoskie  E.  B.  Abernethy  

Albemarle  M.  S.  Beam  M.  S.  Beam 

Andrews  C.  W.  E.  Pittman  Clyde  H.  Jarrett 

Asheboro  R.  J.  Hilker  G.  R.  Garner 

Asheville  W.  L.  Brooker  L.  L.  Jenkins 

Ayden  J.  K.  Long  A.  T.  Moore,  Greenville 

Beaufort  Robt.  L.  Fritz,  Jr.  Beaufort  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Benson  N.  G.  Woodlief  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Bessemer  City  L.  J.  Blakely  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Burlington  C.  C.  Haworth  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage  O.  B.  Welch  P.  K.  Kennedy 

Chapel  Hill  C.  A.  Hoyle  E.  W.  Knight 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  Charles  Blackburn 

Cherryville  Joe  R.  Nixon  W.  B.  Rhyne 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr  Bank  of  Sampson 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  B.  E.  Harris 

Davidson  Claude  L.  Ives  J.  M.  McConnell 

Dobbersville  E.  W.  Lovett  Sam  L.  Hollingsworth 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  C.  B.  Alston 

East  Bend  A.  H.  Braswell  H.  M.  Wilhelm 

East  Spencer  J.  B.  Caldwell  G.  H.  Boger 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  W.  H.  Gardner 

Elizabeth  City  J.  A.  Jones  C.  H.  Twiddy 

Elkin  J.  H.  Allred  Mrs.  Marion  Lillard 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch  H.  C.  Durham 

Fayetteville  Harry  Howell  Paul  Stewart 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris  Citizens  &  Commercial  Bank 

Fremont  C.  B.  Thomas  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  R.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson  R.  M.  McGirt  W.  N.  McKenzie 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  J.  B.  Melton 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong  W.  E.  Stroud 

Graham  W.  A.  Young  W.  A.  Young 

Granite  Falls  Walter  R.  Schaff  E.  E.  Moore 

Greensboro  G.  B.  Phillips  Miss  Mattie  Morgan 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tyson 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer  C.  C.  Hudnell 

Haw  River  J.  D.  Barber  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins  First  National  Bank 

Hendersonville  A.  W.  Honeycutt  O.  A.  Meyer 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver  R.  W.  Carver 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

Kings  Mountain.—. C.  Grigg  A.  H.  Patterson 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham  Miss  Carlotta  Mewborn 

Laurinburg  J.  H.  Fleming  T.  J.  Gill 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes  James  E.  Holmes 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren  J.  W.  Whisnant 

Lexington  J.  H.  Cowles  S.  A.  DeLapp 

Lincolnton  Wiley  M.  Pickens  Dr.  I.  R.  Self 

Louisburg  W.  R.  Mills  W.  R.  Mills 

Lucama  A.  B.  Culbertson  S.  E.  High,  Jr. 

Lumberton  W.  B.  Crumpton  J.  P.  Russell 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter  J.  0.  Ragsdale 

Marion  F.  R.  Richardson  J.  E.  Neal 

Maxton  C.  L.  Green  McKay  McKinnon 

Mebane  Joe  P.  Moore  S.  G.  Morgan 

Mocksville  E.  C.  Staton  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe  George  W.  Bradshaw  First  National  Bank 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller  Roy  K.  McNeely 

Morehead  City  H.  L.  Joslyn  Perry  Godwin 

Morganton  W.  F.  Starnes  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven  J.  F.  Lowrance  H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy  L.  D.  Pendergraph  F.  M.  Poore 

Murphy  Bryan  W.  Sipe  J.  D.  Mallonee 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton  W.  S.  Snipes  G.  A.  Warlick,  Jr. 

North  Wilkesboro  Horace  Sisk  J.  C.  Wallace 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  R.  H.  Lewis 

Pelham  E.  B.  Abernethy  R.  W.  Duncan 

Pilot  Mountain  Ed.  B.  Carroll  J.  M.  Gordon 

Plymouth  L.  H.  Hubble  D.  V.  Clayton 

Raleigh  H.  F.  Srygley  J.  M.  Mangum 

Reidsville  Fred  M.  Arrowood  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids.—.  C.  W.  Davis  C.  W.  Davis 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell  ... Zeb.  Gibson 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson  R.  C.  Brake 

Roxboro  G.  C.  Davidson  E.  G.  Long 

Sadler  A.  H.  King  Carl  McAlister 

Salisbury  E.  J.  Coltrane  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford  C.  E.  Teague  WT.  P.  Dyer,  Jr. 

Scotland  Neck  F.  M.  Tucker  Mrs.  E.  H.  Leggett 

Sharpsburg  L.  S.  Inscoe  M.  A.  Bachelor 

Shelby  B.  L.  Smith  Thad  C.  Ford 

Southern  Pines  _  ...Wm.  F.  Allen  H.  F.  Burns 

Spencer  J.  D.  Messick  J.  E.  Connell 

Spring  Hope  P.  C.  Newton  0.  B.  Baines 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray  L.  N.  Mills 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler  Edgecombe  National  Bank 

Thomasville  D.  W.  Maddox  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter  D.  S.  Blois 

Vass  John  McCrummen  D.  A.  McLauchlin 

Wadesboro  J.  H.  Mclver  First  National  Bank 

Wake  Forest  H.  P.  Smith  S.  W.  Brewer 

Washington  H.  M.  Roland  W.  Z.  Lackland 

Weldon  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  N.  M.  Shearin 

Wilmington  O.  A.  Hamilton  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis  W.  E.  Warren 

Winston-Salem  R.  H.  Latham  W.  J.  Hamner 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance    P.  H.  Fleming    Burlington 

Alexander    Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney.   _  Taylor  sville 

Anson   Miss  Mary  Robinson.—   Wadesboro 

Beaufort    ...H.   B.   Seaiight  Washington 

Brunswick    D.  E.  Robinson   Supply 

Buncombe  Ernest  Reagan  Asheville 

Cabarrus  D.  Ray  McEachern  Concord 

Caldwell   Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren  Lenoir 

Carteret   ..  Mrs.  F.  C.  Salisbury  Morehead  City 

Catawba  Miss  Margaret  Brietz  Newton 

Cleveland  J.  B.  Smith  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt  Whiteville 

Craven  vlrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  John  A.  Martin  Fayetteville,  R.  5 

Davidson  Miss  A.  Mack  Harris  Lexington 

Davie  Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Keenen  Mocksville 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Malcolm  Lewis  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline    Winston-Salem 

Franklin   E.  C.  Perry   %  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller  Gastonia 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax.   J.  B.  Hall   ..    Scotland  Neck 

Harnett    Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis  Lillington 

Iredell  Miss  Evelyn  Pope  Statesville 

Jackson  A.  D.  Parker  Dillsboro 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Clayton 

Lee   E.  O.  McMahon    Sanford 

Lenoir  ...   Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan    Kinston 

McDowell  R.  V.  McGimsey  Marion 

Mecklenburg  M.  M.  Grey   Charlotte 

Nash   Mrs.  Mary  A.  Outterbridge  Nashville 

New  Hanover  W.  P.  McGlaughon   ..Wilmington 

Orange  Geo.  H.  Lawrence  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw    Elizabeth  City 

Pitt  K.  T.  Futrell    Greenville 

Richmond  O.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson     Miss  Elizabeth  Frye     Red  Springs 

Rockingham..   Miss  Lona  Glidwell  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford.— rT  «  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss  Forest  City 

Sampson  ..  A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Surry  L.  F.  Walker  Elkin 

Union  E.  C.   Snyder  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  Leach  Littleton 

Wayne  R.  H.  Edwards  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  D.  C.  Sebastian    Hays 

Wilson  James  T.  Barnes    Wilson 

Yancey  E.  B.  Bailey    Toledo 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer. 

STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh    Albert  Anderson,  Raleigh 

State   Hospital   at   Morganton—     John    McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro     .—  ■.    W.   C.   Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis   P.  P.   McCain,  Sanatorium 

North   Carolina   Orthopedic   Hospital    Robert   B.    Babington,  Gastonia 

Oxford  Orphanage  ... .    _   Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford 

N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored  Race    Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Oxford 

Soldiers   Home    W.    T.    Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home   Mrs.  M.  B.   Beaman,  Fayetteville 

STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND 
DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf      — G.    E.    Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf    E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School   Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Ind.  Training  School  for  Boys.   S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys    Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and 

Women      .—Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 


County  Na 

Buncombe  ■   Miss 

Cabarrus..     Miss 

Caldwell  Miss 

Carteret  Miss 

Cherokee  Miss 

Columbus    Miss 

Craven  Miss 

Davidson  Miss 

Durham  Miss 

Edgecombe  Miss 

Forsyth  Miss 

Gaston  Miss 

Guilford  Miss 

Halifax  Miss 

Henderson  Miss 

Hertford  Miss 

Jackson  Miss 

Johnston  Miss 

Lee  Miss 

Mecklenburg  Miss 

Nash  Miss 

Northampton  Miss 

Orange  Miss 

Perquimans  Miss 

Pitt    1  Miss 

Rowan.   Miss 

Stanly  Miss 

Swain    Miss 

Union  Miss 

Wake  Miss 

Wayne   ......  Miss 

Yadkin       Miss 


me  Address 

Mary  L.   Knight   Asheville 

Elizabeth  Black    Concord 

Ethel  Kelly     Lenoir 

Margaret  Gustin    Beaufort 

Estelle  Mauney    Murphy 

Blanche  Penny     Whiteville 

Margaret  Hayes   New  Bern 

Margaret  Linker  Lexington 

Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Helen  L.  Dunlap   Tarboro 

Kathleen  Emerson   Winston-Salem 

Carrie  Glenn    Gastonia 

Nettie  E.  Brogdon    Greensboro 

Annie  M.  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Belva  Saunders.   Hendersonville 

Mary  Williams  .  Winton 

Jewel  Swain    Sylva 

Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Ruth  Gunter    Sanf ord 

Eloise   Rankin    Charlotte 

Carrie  Wilson    Nashville 

Mabel  Evans  Jackson 

Mary  Hyman  Hillsboro 

Vera  Keech  Hertford 

Ida  E.  Seidell   Greenville 

Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Katie  B.  Pridgen  Albemarle 

Grace  Post  Bryson  City 

Anna  L.  McCorkle  Monroe 

Anne  Holdford    Raleigh 

Lelia  M.  Cobb    Goldsboro 

Florence  Holton   Yadkinville 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

County  Name  Address 

Alamance..   Mrs.  Maude  Harris  Ivey   Graham 

Anson  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam    .....309  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro 

Bertie    Mrs.  Rachel  Luton    Windsor 

Bladen  Miss  Mamie  P.  Brodie  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick...   Miss  Cynthia  Holmes   Southport 

Caswell    Miss  Leilia  A.  Kelley  P.  O.  Box  23,  Yanceyville 

Catawba    \   Miss  Maude  Mitchell  205  N.  Academy  St.,  Lincolnton 

Lincoln  J 

Cleveland  ...   Miss  Violet  C.  Thomas   Box  613,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Anne  Chestnutt  Waddell....  Gillespie  St.,  Fayetteville 

Columbus-.   Miss  Alice  M.  Rayford  P.  O.  Box  462,  Whiteville 

Craven    Mrs.  I.  A.  Daves      151  Queen  St.,  New  Bern 

Currituck    T   Mrs>  Rita  Marshburn   Moyock 

Camden  J 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner  Warsaw 

Durham    Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor  N.  C.  College,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  Battle  Bratcher  Tarboro 

Forsyth    Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson   Ill  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Martha  Streater    117  N.  Walnut  St.,  Gastonia 

Granville—   .Mrs.  A.  E.  Peace  Box  240,  Oxford 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch  Snow  Hill 

Guilford    Miss  Beatrice  H.  Beaumont  Care  Supt.  T.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Marie  Mclver  Weldon 

Harnett  Mrs.  Lucy  Saunders  Herring  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs 

Iredell  —   Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday.....   Statesville 

Jones  Mrs.  Mary  Sutton  Wynn..  .....15  William  St.,  New  Bern 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray    Williamston 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes......  .....709  E.  First  St.,  Charlotte 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich    517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries  Box  171,  Rich  Square 

Pasquotank  .Miss  Helen  Escridge  409  White  St.,  Elizabeth  City 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  Hoover  Pittman  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Perquimans    Mrs.  Lucille  W.  St.  Clair  Hertford 

Pitt    G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Robeson.—   Miss  Ethel  Thompson   Lumberton 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury 

Sampson    Miss  Ada  G.  Battle   Clinton 

Union  ,Miss  Fannie  P.  Beaty  Care  Supt.  C.  F.  Gaddy,  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd.  ..   Berry  O'Kelly  Bldg.,  Raleigh 

Wayne    Mrs.  Maude  M.  Kornegay   Mount  Olive 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— WHITE 
1.  Rural 


County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Altamabaw-Ossipee.. 
Alexander-Wilson____ 

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Pleasant  Grove  

Slyvan     

Bethlehem  

Hiddenite  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Piney  Creek  

Sparta  

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

McFarlan  

Peachland   

Polkton  

White  Store  

Elkland  

Fleetwood   

Green  Valley   

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Virginia-Carolina—.. 

West  Jefferson  

Altamont  

Banner  Elk  

Cranberry  »  

Newland  

Aurora  

Bath   

Belhaven  

Pantego  

Old  Ford  

Askewville   

Aulander  

Colerain  

Lewiston-Woodville.. 

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville  

Republican   

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

Abbottsburg  

Bladenboro   _ 

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Dublin   

Elizabethtown  

Hickory  Grove  

Kelly  


David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R.  1„_. 

G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Dixon,  Saxapahaw  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  L.  Foster,  Burlington,  R.  1__ 

J.  U.  Fogleman,  Graham  

L.  E.  Stewart,  Snow  Camp  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville,  R.  1_ 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite  

J.  W.  McCall,  Stony  Point.   

Gilbert  Craig,  Taylorsville  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Piney  Creek  

M.  P.  Connelly,  Sparta  

O.  L.  Kiser,  Ansonville  

C.  A.  Ballard,  Polkton,  R.  2  

W.  J.  Sloan,  Wadesboro,  R.  A  

Zeno  Martin,  Lilesville  

E.  A.  Green,  McFarlan  

Fred  Burgess,  Peachland    

A.  E.  Lee,  Polkton  

Boyce  Collins,  Peachland,  R.  2...  

Bruce  Bowlin,  Todd  

Troy  I.  Jones,  Fleetwood  

B.  H.  Duncan,  Trade,  Tenn —  

W.  N.  Parker,  Crumpler  

Worth  Young,  Sturgills  

G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson    

J.  B.  Hash,  Lansing  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Grassy  Creek  

M.  T.  Tanner,  West  Jefferson  

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore.   

W.  M.  Sigmon,  Banner  Elk  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Cranberry  

J.  E.  Redfern,  Newland  

L.  E.  Mercer,  Aurora  

D.  W,  Arnold.  Bath  

W.  J.  Taylor,  Belhaven  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Pantego  

C.  J.  Rast,  Washington,  R.  F.  D._... 

C.  L.  Haney,  Askewville  

P.  B.  Pollock,  Aulander  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Colerain  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Lewiston  

C.  N.  Strowd,  Colerain,  R.  1  

M.  G.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

J.  T.  Gaskill,  Powellsville  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor,  R.  F.  D. 

D.  P.  McCain,  Kelford  

R.  L.  Tremain,  Windsor   

W.  E.  Gause,  Abbottsburg  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Bladenboro  

R.  B.  Young,  Councils  

D.  A.  Currie,  Clarkton   

E.  W.  Morgan,  Dublin  .  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland   

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Kelly  


II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-B  S.A. 

1922 

I-B 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

"S.A."  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Tar  Heel   

White  Oak   

Leland     

Shallotte  

Southport-   

Town  Creek  

Waccamaw  

Barnardsville  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain.—. 

Candler   

Emma  

Fairview...   

Flat  Creek   

French  Broad  

Grace   

Haw  Creek  

Johnston  

Leicester  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sandy  Mush  

Swannanoa   

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin  

Drexel    

Hildebran    

Jonas  Ridge  

Short-Off  

Valdese   

Bethel  

Harrisburg  

Kannapolis   

Mount  Pleasant  

W.  R.  Odell  

Winecoff  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Hudson  

King's  Creek  

Oak  Hill  

Whitnel  

Happy  Valley  

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Cedar  Island  

Harkers  Island  

Newport   

Smyrna  

White  Oak  

Anderson  

Cobb  Memorial  

Leasburg   

Milton   

Prospect  Hill  


C.  L.  Shuford,  Tar  Heel   

R.  L.  Pittman,  White  Oak   

B.  R.  Page,  Leland  

Moses  Holmes,  Shallotte  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Southport  

R.  L.  Hoke,  Bolivia  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Ashe  

D.  C.  Butler,  Barnardsville   

D.  E.  Aaron,  Biltmore  

Guy  Daves,  Black  Mountain  

Ed.  Warrick,  Candler  

S.  O.  Wilde,  Emma  ..   

C.  F.  Owen,  Fairview   

W.  B.  Dillingham,  Stocksville  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Alexander  

C.  A.  McCanless,  Asheville,  R.  1. 
O.  H.  Tilson-,  Asheville,  R.  2  

E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.  3„  

O.  S.  Dillard,  Leicester  

F.  A.  Penland,  Biltmore  

Vernon  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  1  

B.  E.  Ammons,  Odessa  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa....   

W.  S.  Burleson,  Skyland  

Floyd  Brigman,  Biltmore,  R.  2  

H.  L.  Braswell,  Weaverville  

C.  J.  Rich,  Asheville,  R.  4  

W.  T.  Wells,  Asheville,  R.  5  

G.  L.  Smith,  Drexel  

G.  R.  Stine,  Hildebran  

Sallie  Lynch,  Jonas  Ridge  

Antionette  Mingus,  Nebo,  R.  2  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

H.  B.  Covington,  Cabarrus  

H.  F.   Krauss,  Harrisburg  

H.  B.  Waters,  Kannapolis  

G.  T.  Windell,  Mount  Pleasant— 

T.  A.  Graham.  Concord,  R.  2  

P.  D.  Beard,  Concord,  R.  2...  

A.  R.  Crisp,  Collettsville-   

W.  D.  Early,  Granite  Falls  . 

A.  D.  Huffines,  Hudson   

A.  D.  Goodman,  King's  Creek.  

 ,  Lenoir,  R.  2. 

R.  B.  Bush,  Whitnel  

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Patterson  

Manly   Fulcher,  Camden  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Shiloh  

M.  P.  Wright,  South  Mills  

W.  W.  Clarke,  Atlantic  

Gertrude  Styron,  Roe    

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Harker's  Island... 

W.  E.  Powell,  Newport   

J.  B.  Eagles,  Smyrna    

J.  A.  Kiser,  Bogue   

P.  E.  Shaw,  Union  Ridge  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin    

Mrs.  N.  A.  Edwards,  Leasburg  

Holland  McSwain,  Milton  

E.  D.  Stephens,  Prospect  Hill  


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 


II-A 
I-A 
I-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 
II-B 

II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
IB 
II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited. 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

.  II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

TT  R 

1  J.-XJ 

II-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

TT  R 
11-15 

1  Q9£ 

II-A 

1924 

I-B 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

I-B 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

TT  R 
±1-±S 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

TT  A 

TT  A 

11 -XV 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925. 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

Semora  

Yanceyville  .  

Banoak  

Ball's  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba    

Catawba  County  F.  L 

Claremont  

Highland  

Maiden   _ 

Monogram  

Mountain  View  

Sherrill's  Ford  

West  Hickory  

White  Church  

Bells  

Bennett.     

Bonlee  

Goldston    ._  _ 

Moncure   

Pittsboro.   

Siler  City    

Silk  Hope   

Marble   

Peachtree  

Chowan  

Elf   

Hayesville  

Ogden    

No.  8  Township   

Belwood  

Casar    

Fallston  

Grover  

Lattimore   

Mooresboro  

Piedmont  

Waco   

Acme  Delco  

Bolton  

Cerro  Gordo-   

Chadbourn  

Evergreen.   

Fair  Bluff  

Hallsboro    

Tabor  

Whiteville    

Bachelor  

Bridgeton  


Brinson  Memorial- 
Craven  Co.  F.  L.- 
Dover   

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper    

Cedar  Creek  

Eastover   


Falcon  

Gray's  Creek 


A.  McQueen,  Semora  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Vale  

C.  H.  Cathey,  Catawba  

C.  R.  McLain,  Newton,  R.  2  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Catawba  

J.  L.  Sox,  Newton,  R.  5  —   

A.  P.  Whisenhunt,  Claremont  

George  E.   Long,  Newton  

J.  B.  Whitener,  Maiden  

A.  C.  Sherrill,  Long  Island  

D.  M.  Aderholt,  Hickory,  R.  1  

R.  H.  Smathers,  Sherrill's  Ford  

M.  R.  Ingram,  West  Hickory  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Claremont,  R.  2  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Apex,  R.  3  

L.  B.  Paschall,  Bennett  

P.  H.  Nance,  Bonlee  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

H.  G.  Self,  Moncure    

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

J.  L.  Duncan,  Siler  City  

H.  M.  Hackney,  Siler  City,  R.F.D.. 

R.  C.  Pipes,  Marble   

C.  W.  Ballard,  Murphy,  R.  1  

C.  R.  Roe,  Edenton    

J.  K.  Stiles,  Hayesville,  R.  3  

T.  C.  Lingerfeldt,  Hayesville  

W.  H.  McKinney,  Brasstown  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Shelby,  R.  5  

C.  A.  Ledford,  Belwood  

H.  M.  Loy,  Casar  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

B.  F.  Bird,  Grover   

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore  

J.  D.  Huggins,  Mooresboro  

W.  D.  Burns,  Lawndale  

F.  W.  Simpson,  Waco  

H.  L.  Stone,  Acme  

C.  T.  Parham,  Bolton  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

F.  F.  Thompson    

J.  A.  Pierce,  Fair  Bluff  

A.  A.  White,  Hallsboro  

A.  B.  Stalvey,  Tabor   ... 

G.  O.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

F.  A.  Windley,  Bachelor  

Claude  Allen,  Bridgeton  

T.  M.  Burgess,  New  Bern,  R.F.D... 
S.  L.  Homewood,  Vanceboro  

C.  R.  Adams,  Dover    

R.  L.  Pugh,  Dover,  R.  3  

P.  H.  Edwards,  New  Bern,  R.  2...... 

J.  W.  George,  Cedar  Creek  

D.  S.  McCormick, 
Fayetteville,  R.  F.  D  

J.  O.  Humphries,  Falcon   

H.  M.  Woods,  Jr., 

Hope  Mills,  R.  2.  
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1924 

IB 

1921 

II-A 

II-B 

1924 

I-B 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1922 

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

South  River  

Seventy-First.... 

Stedraan  

Moyock   

Poplar  Branch- 
Buxton   

Kitty  Hawk... ... 

Hatteras   

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point- 
Arcadia   

Churchland  

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Linwood  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Southmont  

Tyro   


Welcome   

Midway  

Wallburg  

Cana  

Farmington   

Jerusalem   

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

BeulavUle  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso   — . 

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Rose  Hill  

Teacheys  

Wallace    

Warsaw    

Bethesda   

Bragtown   

Lowe's  Grove.  — 

Mangum  (Bahama). 

Oak  Grove  

Hope  Valley  

Battleboro—  

Conetoe  

Leggett . —  -  

Speed   

South  Edgecombe... .. 
West  Edgecombe  


K.  A.  McDonald,  Hope  Mills  

J.  P.  Crumpler,  Linden    

Grace  Boozer,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D... 
E.  H.  Broome,  Fayetteville,  R.F.D... 

C.  F.  Boyette,  Wade  

H.  Taylor,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

D.  Jerome,  Stedman   

Albert  Purcell,  Moyock.   

Hilda  Hughes,  Poplar  Branch  

C.  P.  Gray,  Buxton   

J.  Brothers,  Jr.,  Kitty  Hawk...... 

W.  Hamilton,  Hatteras   

W.  A.  Redfern,  Manteo   

R.  G.  Godfrey,  Stumpy  Point  

Curtis  Bivens,  Welcome   __ 

L.  R.  Williford,  Linwood,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Carrell,  Denton  

C.  Sawyer,  Thomasville,  R.  3... 
E.  White,  Thomasville,  R.F.D.. 

D.  Arrowood,  Linwood  

H.  Smith,  Thomasville,  R.F.D.. 

W.  Junker,  Lexington,  R.  3-  

C.  Willis,  Southmont   

Frank  Turner,  Jr., 

Lexington,  R.  5   

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

C.   Sink,   Lexington,  R.  1  

H.  F.  Pardue,  Wallburg  

Wm.  Beattie,  Cana,  R.  1  

E.  L.  Ball,  Farmington    

W.  Fort,  Cooleemee  

P.   Hendrix,  Advance  

E.  Taylor,  Advance   

B.  Alderman,  Beulaville  

H.  Walker,  Kenansville  

B.  Holder,  Calypso  


E. 
L. 
F. 
A. 
C. 
B. 

Arthur  Ranes,  Chinquapin  

.      ,  Faison..- 

V.  Nix,  Kenansville  

E.  Ward,  Magnolia.   

C.  Mosteller,  Rose  Hill—. 

M.  Wells,  Teacheys  

S.  Blair,  Wallace  

B.  Eller,  Warsaw  

G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6. 
H.  Shaw,  Durham,  R.  2 


Clemmons  

Griffith  

Kernersville. 


M.  Matheson,  Durham,  R.  3  — . 

H.  Cherry,  Bahama...   

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  8  

L.  C.  McRae,  Durham,  R.  1.  

Wm.  K.  Barefoot,  Battleboro  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Conetoe  

A.  W.  McDougle,  Tarboro,  Box  524- 

S.  D.  Bundy,  Speed.   

N.  E.  Gresham,  Pinetops    

J.  A.  Abernethy, 

Rocky  Mount,  R.  F.  D   

J.  F.  Brower,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4. 

H.  A.  Carroll,  Kernersville  
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

I-B 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 



II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1927 

I-B 

192S 

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs... 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Bunn  


Edward  L.  Best  

Epsom  


Gold  Sand  _ 
Youngsville. 

Belmom  

Cramerton.-. 

Dallas-  

Lowell  — 


Mount  Holly- 

Ranlo  

Stanley  

Tryon  

Gates  


Gatesville  

Eure  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

Tapoco  

Robbinsville  

Stecoah  

Berea  

Cretdmoor  

Frederick  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  

Hookerton  

Snow  Hill  

\Yalstonburg_  

Maury  

\lamance  

Bessemer  

Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  College— 

Jamestown  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Greene- 
Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Garden- 
Rankin   

South  Buffalo  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Training  School 

(X.  C.  C.  W0- 
Stokesdale  


J.  T.  Reese,  Lewisville  

J.  H.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3— 

J.  F.  Scott,  Tobaccoville  

J.  O.  Rodgers,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7_ 

J.  C.  Colley,  Rural  Hall  

F.   M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  4  

V.  R.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1_ 

J.  F.  Barrier,  Pfafftown  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Walkertown  

S.  L.  Bowen,  Bunn  

T.  H.  Sledge,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

J.  A.  Woodward, 

Henderson,  R.  F.  D  

W.  Owen  Reed,  Gupton  

E.  T.   Parham,  Youngsville  

Roy  Moore,  Belmont  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

C.  B.  Hawkins,  Dallas  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

F.  B.  Rankin,  Mount  Holly  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

Mitchell  Carr,  Stanley  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City,  R.  1  — 

T.  J.  Jessup,  Gates  

L.  C.  Hand,  Gatesville  

L.  H.  Koon,  Eure  

J.  J.  Beale,  Hobbsville  

S.  B.  Tatem,  Sunbury  

M.  F.  Parsons,  Tapoco  

X.  J.  Sigmon,  Robbinsville  

J.  C.  Coggins,  Stecoah  

I.  F.  Grigg,  Berea  

J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Oxford,  R.  4  

R.  X.  Grimes,  Virgilina,  Va  

R.  L.  Marsh,  Stem  

R.   C.   Young,  Stovall  

W.  J.  Bullock,  Franklinton,  R.  1  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Hookerton  

R.  W.  Isley,  Snow  Hill  

W.  P.  Moore,  Walstonburg  

R.  F.  Coats,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

O.  C.  Johnson,  Greensboro,  R.  6  

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

T.    E.    Stough,  Gibsonville-   

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  College  

W.  A.  White,  Jamestown    

D.  W.  Kanoy,  McLeansville  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Brown  Summit  

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2   

Miss  Xotre  M.  Johnson,  Oak  Ridge 

G.  A.   Short,   Pleasant  Garden  

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

E.  S.  McBane.  Greensboro,  R.  6  _ 

A.  C.  Metz,   Summerfield  —  

S.  C.  Deskins.  Greensboro,  R.  1  


A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro 
C.  L.  Walker,  Stokesdale  .... 
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County 

Arrredited 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Class 

Date 

Halifax— 

Aurelian  Springs  

V.   C.   Matthews,  Littleton  

1 1- A 

1926 

Hobgood  

W.  P.  White,  Jr.,  Hobgood-   

II-B 

1929 

Harnett   

Anderson...  

F.  A.  Ficquette,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1 

Angier    

X.  B.  Buffaloe,  Angier .   

II-B 

1925 

Benhaven   

C.  H.  Dula,  Olivia   

II-A 

1927 

Boone  Trail        .  . 

H.   D.   Browning,  Mamers   

II-A 

1929 

Bunnlevel   

J.  W.  King,  Bunnlevel  

Coats  

Owen   Odum,   Coats   - 

II-A 

1925 

Dunn  

H.   M.   Chester,  Dunn  

I- A 

1922 

Erwin  (Duke)  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

II-A 

1925 

Lafayette  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Kipling  

II-A 

1925 

Lillington  

B.    D.    Bunn,  Lillington  

II-A 

1921 

Haywood 

Bethel     

C.  C.  Hanson,  Waynesville,  R.  3 

II-A 

1 924 

Clyde 

R.  C.  Cannon,  Clyde   — 

II-A 

1925 

Fine's  Creek  

F.  L.  Safford,  Crabtree,  R.  1  

II-B 

1929 

Rock  Hill  

J.  L.  Kiser,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Waynesville  

E.  J.  Robeson,  Waynesville.-   

I -A  A 



Henderson  

Balfour  

E.  L.  Justus,  Hendersonville, 

R.  F.  D. 

Dana  _   

W.  H.  Cale,  Dana  

East  Flat  Rock  

Miss  Bessie  Steedman, 

East  Flat  Rock 

II-A 

1925 

Edneyville  

Miss  Bessie  Jordan,  Edneyville  

T  T  \ 

11 -A 

1928 

Etowah .        _        _  . 

R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah   

II-B 

1929 

Flat  Rock               —  . 

J.  E.  Ockerman,  Flat  Rock  

II-A 

1927 

Fletcher  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville, 

R.  F.  D. 

II-B 

1928 

Mill's  River  

A.  M.  Foster,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  

II-A 

1924 

Valley  Hill  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden, 

Hendersonville,  R.  4 

Hertford  

Como             .  -  -   

B.  W.  Lefler,  Como   _ 

Harrellsville  

R.    E.    Miller,  Harrellsville  

TT  "R 

1926 

Murfreesboro  

J.   B.   Henson,  Murfreesboro  

II-B 

1926 

Winton  

B.  L.  Mey,  Winton   

Hoke 

Antioch  

R.  A.  Smoak,  Red  Springs, 

R.  F.  D  

Ashmont    

W.  P.  Rodgers,  Raeford,  R.  F.  D. _ 

Raeford  

W.  E.  Pell,  Raeford   - 

I-A  S.A. 

Hyde  

Englehard  

R.   L.   Shirlen,  Englehard  

II-B 

1929 

Fairfield 

J.  W.  Heath,  Fairfield    

Lake  Landing   - 

A.  E.  Baum,  Lake  Landing   — 

II-B 

Ocracoke  

H.   L.  Harris,  Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

F.  M.  Eason,  Scranton  

II-B 

1927 

Swan  Quarter   - 

H.  S.  Capps,  Swan  Quarter  

II-A 

1926 

Iredell  

Celeste  Henkel  

E.  B.  Bass,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Cool  Springs-   

W.  C.  Grose,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

II-A 

1923 

Harmony 

(Iredell  Co.  F.  L.)_ 

I.  J.   Stephenson,  Harmony  

II-A 



Monticello         -  - 

J.  D.  Scott,  Loray  

Scotts  

W.  C.  McColl,  Scotts  

II-A 

1923 

Sharon  

R.  D.   Huitt,  Eufola  

II-B 

1925 

Troutman  

G.  N.  Neal,  Troutman  

II-A 

1923 

Union  Grove  

L.  W.   Kelly,  Jennings  

II-A 

1926 

Jackson     

Cullowlicc 

W.   C.   Reed  Cullowhee  

II-A 

Glenville  

J.  D.   Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville  

II-B 

1929 

Qualla               .-     .  . 

L.  L.  Shaver,  Whittier   — 

Sylva   -  —  - 

V.  E.  Wessinger,  Sylva    

II-A 

1922 

Webster 

M.   B.   Madison,  Webster  

II-B 

1925 

Johnston   

Archer  Lodge           „  - 

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton,  R.  2  

II-B 

1928 

Clayton   

B.  F.   Hassell,  Clayton   

I-A 

28 
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County 


Jones. 


Lee. 


Lenoir- 


Lincoln  


Macon  

Madison- 


Martin. 


McDowell. 


Mecklenburg. 


High  School 


Cleveland   

Corinth  Holder- 
Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  -    

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills.. 

Maysville   

Pollocksville  

Trenton  

Broadway  

Jonesboro  

Greenwood  

Contentnea  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  _  

LaGrange  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp— 

Asbury   

Crouse  

North  Brook  


Rock  Springs  - 
Union  

Franklin  

Highlands  

Beach  Glen  

Mars  Hill.  _ 

Marshall  

Hot  Springs—. 
Spring  Creek... 

Walnut  

Everetts   

Farm  Life  

Gold  Point  


Bear  Grass  


Hamilton  

Jamesville   

Oak  City....-  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Glenwood   

Nebo   

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden  . 

North  Cove  

Bain  (Mint  Hill). 

Berryhill  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius   

Derita   

Hickory  Grove  ... 


Principal  and  School  Address 


F.  M. 
N.  C. 


G.  E.  Smith,  Clayton,  R.  1  

Harry  Keller,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

T.  Boyette,  Kenly,  R.  2  

T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

G.  Glenn,  Benson,  R.  F.  D  

A.  Tuttle,  Micro  

B.  Strickland,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

Waters,  Selma  

Shuford,  Smithfield  

Nathan  Womack,  Wilson's  Mills... 

W.  D.  Maultsby,  Maysville  

Alex   H.   White,  Pollocksville  

R.  Carr,  Trenton  .__   

M.  H.  Judd,  Broadway  

T.  T.  Lanier,  Jonesboro   

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Lemon  Springs  __ 

C.  B.  Jefferson,  Kinston,  R.  1  _ 

W.  V.  Wilkinson,  Kinston,  R.  4- 

H.  H.  Ross,  Pink  Hill  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  LaGrange  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  F.  D.. 

W.  C.  Ormond,  Kinston,  R.  3  

Miss  Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton,  R.  3. 

H,  G.  Kopenhaver,  Crouse  

Miss  Dora  Rhodes,  Cherryville, 

R.  3... 

J.   E.  Ramsey,  Denver.   

H.  C.  Deal,  Lincolnton,  R.  F.  D... 

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  

O.  F.   Summer,  Highlands  

Miss  Ethel  English,  Ivy  

F.  C.  Sams,  Mars  Hill  

D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall  

W.   M.   Farmer,   Hot  Springs  

J.   O.   Wells,   Spring  Creek  

O.  F.  Blankenship,  Walnut...  — 

D.  N.  Hix,  Everetts  

R.  B.  Talley,  Williamston,  R.  4  ... 
L.  B.  Wynne,  Robersonville, 

R.  F.  D...._ 
F.  M.  Barnhart,  Williamston, 

R.  2_._ 

W.  E.  Plyler,  Hamilton..  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City   

R.  I.  Leake,  Robersonville   

W.   R.   Watson,  Williamston  

W.    B.    Harrill,  Nealsville   

N.  L.  Wessinger,  Nebo   

S.  B.  Smithey,  Old  Fort  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Old  Fort,  R.  1  

Fred  Abernethy,  North  Cove  

D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Matthews,  R.  3  ... 

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

F.  E.  Abernathy,  Allen  —  

L.   A.   Price,  Cornelius  

R.  Stroupe,  Derita    — 

S.  A.  Leslie,  Charlotte,  R.  9  


Accredited 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
I-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


Class 

Date 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1927 

II-B 

1923 

IB 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1921 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1924 
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County 


Mitchell. 


Montgomery. 


Moore. 


Nash 


Northampton.. 


Onslow. 


Orange. 


Pamlico.— 


High  School 


Huntersville   

Long  Creek   

Matthews   

Newell    

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Sharon  

Steel  Creek  

Thomasboro...  

Bakersville  (Bowman) 
Spruce  Pine  (Harris) 

Tipton  Hill-   

Biscoe   

Candor  

Eldorado   

Mt.  Gilead  

Star  

Troy    

Cameron  

Highfalls    

Pinehurst  

Sandhill  Farm  Life.— 

Samarcand  Manor  

West  End  

Bailey   

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Middlesex   

Nashville   

Red  Oak  Farm  Life  

Whitakers  

Conway   

Jackson    

Rich  Square   

Seaboard.   

Severn  

Woodland-Olney   

Dixon  

Enon  .   

Jacksonville...   

Richlands    

Swansboro   

White  Oak...   

Aycock  (Cedar  Grove) 


Efland   

Hillsboro   

Caldwell  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove 

White  Cross... 

Alliance  

Arapahoe..  _ 

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


H.  H.   Scott,  Huntersville  

B.  S.  Plaxco,  Huntersville,  R.  1... 

C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Matthews   

F.  M.  Matthews,  Newell..   

H.  C.  Hudson,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

F.  W.  Webster,  Paw  Creek  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Pineville  .   

M.  S.  Rose,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

A.  C.  Bergeron,  Pineville,  R.  1— .. 

G.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

J.   L.   Burnett,  Bakersville   

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine   

N.   H.   Yelton,   Tipton  Hill  

R.   S.   Rainey,  Biscoe    

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor    

W.  E.  Williams,  Eldorado  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

Roy   Helms,  Star    

R.  C.  Cox,  Troy..     

J.  Clyde  Kelly,  Cameron.   

B.  B.  Parrish,  Highfalls  

W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  

J.  P.  Riser,  Vass,  R.  1  

Grace  Henslee,  Samarcand  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  ..   

J.  N.  Grant,  Bailey    

C.  P.  Poole,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3~ 

J.  S.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearse,  Elm  City,  R.  F.  D.. 

C.  L.  Eaddy,  Middlesex  

J.   O.   Sanderson,  Nashville  

Curtis  Crissman,  Red  Oak  

V.  W.   McGhee,  Whitakers  

R.   M.   Peele,  Conway  

E.  W.  Pearson,  Jackson  

N.   L.   Turner,   Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn   

J.  G.  Feezor,  Woodland  

J.  M.  Hargett,  Dixon    

L.  B.  Farnell,  Jacksonville  

B.  E.   Littlefield,  Jacksonville  

R.   C.   Simmerman,   Richlands...  _ 

S.   G.   Harrington,  Swansboro  

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Maysville   

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro, 

R.  2.__ 

C.  M.  Miller,  Efland  

Brown,  Hillsboro.   

Collins,  Rougemont   

Pickett,  Durham,  R.  5-  - 

Shacklett,  Hillsboro, 

R.  F.  D..._ 

H.  L.  Swain,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  3 .... 
W.    B.   Taylor,  Alliance  

B.  W.  Brock,  Arapahoe  

E.   J.   Carter,  Hobucken  

P.  S.  Cragan,  Oriental    

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Stonewall  ..   


G.  A. 

A.  B. 

H.  F. 

B.  M. 


II-B 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Central. 


Newland.....  

Weeksville  

Atkinson    

Burgaw  

Long  Creek  Grady. 

Maple  Hill  

Topsail  

Perquimans  County. 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill  

Bushy  Fork  

Helena  

High  Plains  

Hurdle  Mills  

Mt.  Tirzah  

Arthur    

Belvoir   

Bethel  

Carolina  

Falkland  

Farmville.  

Fountain  

Grifton    

Grimesland  

Pactolus...   

Winterville  _   

Chicod  

Green  Creek  

Mill  Spring   

Saluda  _.   

Stearns   

Sunny  View...  

Farmer  

Franklinville   

Liberty  

Providence   

Ramseur   _ 

Randleman   

Seagrove   

Staley   

Trinity    

Ellerbe  

Hoffman   

Barnesville  

Allenton  

B.  T.  H.  S  

Fairmont   

Floral  College  

Indian  Normal  

Liberty  

Lumber  Bridge  

Orrum    

Parkton  

Philadelphus  

Smiths   -  

Red  Springs  

Rowland    

St.  Pauls  


R.  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City, 

R.  5... 

B.  L.  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4. 
R.   T.   Ryland,  Weeksville  

C.  E.  Mabry,  Atkinson  

King  D.  Brown,  Burgaw  

Percy  Hudson,  Rocky  Point  

D.  M.  Stallings,  Maple  Hill  

I.  J.  Kellum,  Hampstead  

E.  E.  Bundy,  Hertford   

N.  J.  Todd,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Woodsdale,  R.  2._  

J.  S.  Merritt,  Roxboro,  R.  1  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

E.   L.  Wehrenberg,  Woodsdale  

J.  B.  Currin,  Hurdle  Mills  

B.  M.  Shacklette,  Moriah.   

S.  B.  Howell,  Bell  Arthur   

W.  C.  Eagles,  Greenville,  R.  4— 

E.  B.  Page,  Bethel  

Z.  E.  Brinson,  Stokes   

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  Falkland  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Farmville  

R.  E.  Boyd,  Fountain  

Perry  Case,  Grifton  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Grimesland  _ 

C.  M.  Banks,  Pactolas   _ 

D.  H.  Conley,  Winterville  

C.  D.  Ward,  Greenville,  R.  3  

W.  K.  McLean,  Passion   

G.  C.  Scaife,  Mill  Spring.  

L.  A.  Gossett,  Saluda  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Columbus  

F.  W.  Taylor,  Mill  Spring  

E.  E.   Farlow,  Farmer  

D.  M.  Weatherly,  Franklinville..— 
D.  C.  Holt,  Liberty  

C.  A.   Cox,  Climax  

J.   W.   Lank,  Ramseur  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

Harvey  White,  Seagrove  _   

F.  R.  Garrett,  Staley  

R.  D.   Marsh,  Trinity  

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

J.   H.   Roller,  Hoffman  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Barnesville  

T.  A.  Little,  Allenton  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

T.   S.  Teague,  Fairmont  

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Maxton,  R.  F.  D..._ 

J.  E.  vSawyer,  Pembroke  

J.  O.  McBroom,  Red  Springs  .  

C.  H.  Young,  Lumber  Bridge  

C.   H.   McGregor,   Orrum  _   

R.  L.  Andrews,  Parkton   _ 

Frank  McLeod,  Red  Springs  

M.  M.  Jones,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  

R.  L.  Campbell,  Rowland   

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls  --  


II-A 


A  S.A. 

B 

B 


II-A 


II-B 


II-A 


1928 


1925 
1923 


1925 


1923 
1925 


1928 
1924 


1924 
1928 


1926 
1921 


1925 
1929 


1926 
1926 
1923 

1923 
1924 
1928 

1924 
1923 
1929 


1925 
1923 


1924 


1923 
1923 
1922 

1923 
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Bethany    

Mayodan   _ 

Ruffin   

Stoneville  

Wentworth...  

Granite  Quarry  

Landis  

Cleveland  

Mount  Ulla  

Rockwell   

Rowan  County  F.  L. 

Woodleaf   

Chimney  Rock  

Cliffside  

Cool  Springs 

(Forest  City)  

Ellenboro  

Green  Hill  


Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen. 

Hollis  

Mt.  Vernon.  _ 


Oakland. 


Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Shilo   

South  Mountain- 
Sunshine  

Clement   

Franklin..   

Garland..   

Halls  

Herring  

Ingold  (Lisbon)... 

Mingo  

Newton  Grove.  

Piney  Grove..  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Taylors  Bridge.  .. 

Turkey  

Westbrook  

Laurel  Hill  

Spring  Hill  

Aquadale  

Badin   

Clairmont  

Endy  

East  Albemarle... 


Millingport— . 
New  London- 
Norwood   

Oakboro.  

Richfield  


A.  O.  Joines,  Summerfield  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

F.  Q.  Barbee,  Ruffin....   

O.  M.  Staton,  Stoneville  

C.  H.  Strowd,  Wentworth  

R.  S.  Shore,  Granite  Quarry  

B.  D.   Franklin,  Landis  

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Cleveland  

Miss  Meriel  Groves,  Mt.  Ulla  

E.  C.  Douglas,  Rockwell.....  

J.  B.  Miller,  China  Grove...  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

J.  G.  Michael,  Chimney  Rock  

C.  A.  Denson,  Cliffside   

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

Charles  Lackey,  Rutherfordton, 

R.  F.  D. 

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Harris  

N.   B.   Cooper,  Caroleen  

J.  J.   Tarlton,  Hollis  

E.  S.  Teague,  Rutherfordton, 

R.  F.  D. 
H.   K.  Logan,  Rutherfordton, 

R.  F.  D. 

F.  W.  Jarvis,  Rutherfordton  

H.  L.  Wells,  Forest  City,  R.  2_ 

Miss  Ora  Hull,  Bostic  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bostic  

M.  B.  Poole,  Autryville   — 

Robt.  R.  Walker,  Kerr   

B.  L.  Rhyne,  Garland    

C.  A.  Dees,  Clinton,  R.  3  

Loyd  Wood,  Clinton,  R.  5  

L.   R.   McCall,  Ingold   

R.  E.  Williford,  Dunn,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Berry,  Newton  Grove  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Faison  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Dunn,  R.  6__  

L.  R.  Maness,  Roseboro  

R.  R.  Cusick,  Salemburg   

W.  W.  Turner,  Clinton,  R.  2 ....... 

F.   R.   Lennon,  Turkey  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Dunn,  R.  6  ...  

J.  M.  Andrews,  Laurel  Hill  

J.   J.   Pence,  Wagram  

J.  P.  Lowder,  Aquadale   

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rice,  Badin  

Mrs.  Faye  Skidmore,  Palmerville 
F.  S.  Hartsell,  Albemarle,  R.  6... 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Lilly,  Albemarle, 

R.  F.  D. 

  ,  Albemarle,  R.  3 

L.  A.  Bruton,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

C.  H.  McRee,  Oakboro  

B.  T.  Hale,  Richfield  


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


I-A  S.A.  1923 


I-A  S.A.   

II-A  1926 


II-B  1928 

I-B  S.A.  1923 

II-B  1927 

II-B  1926 


I-A   S.A.  1925 


II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1925 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

I-B  S.A. 

II-A 

1926 

I-B 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 
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High  School 


Stanfield    

Yadkin  Mineral 

Springs  

Danbury  _  _  

Francisco   

Germanton  

King  

Meadows  

Nancy  J.  Reynolds 

Memorial  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Beulah    

Bryan  

Copeland   

Dobson.   

Franklin   _  _ 

Rock    

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Almond   

Bryson  City...  

Whittier  

Brevard   

Rosman  

Columbia   

Gum  Neck   

Benton  Heights  

Indian  Trail   

Jackson  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem..   

Prospect...  -—  

Union    

Unionville..  

Waxhaw—   

Wesley  Chapel   

Wingate  

Weddington   

Aycock  

Dabney    

Townsville   

Vance  County  F.  L... 

Zeb  Vance  

Apex    

Cary   „ 

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner   

Green  Hope   

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale   

Millbrook   

State  School  for  the 

Blind   

Wakelon  

Wendell   


Principal  and  School  Address 


S.  R.  Bivens,  New  Londor 

E.  F.  Eddins,  Palmerville. 

O.  M.  Brown,  Danbury ...... 

C.  N.  Wyatt,  Francisco  

C.  M.  Felts,  Germanton..— 

C.  C.  Carroll,  King  

M.  T.  Chilton,  Meadows..... 


C.   S.   Hiatt,   Westfield  ...  

W.  C.  Voorhees,  Pine  Hall  

P.  W.  Jones,  Pinnacle  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge  

C.  W.  T.  Barnes,  Walnut  Cove  ... 

P.  G.  Bolick,  Round  Peak  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Mountain  Park  

Arthur  F.  Graham,  Rockford  

R.  N.  Ledford,  Dobson  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  F.  D. 
M.  G.  Stanly,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  F.  D. 

0.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  

1.  O.  Hauser,  White  Plains  

J.   D.  Warrick,  Almond...   

C.  F.  Carroll,  Bryson  City  

E.  C.  Owens,  Whittier  

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  

G.  C.  Bush,  Rosman   

J.  R.  Robbins,  Columbia  

O.  B.  Cook,  Gum  Neck  

J.  H.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  F.  D. 

V.  A.  Moore,  Indian  Trail  

J.  E.  Kale,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Marshville   

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

J.   E.   Griffin,   Monroe,  R.  F.  D._... 

H.  S.  Broome,  Monroe,  R.  4  

J.  M.  Farmer,  Monroe,  R.  1__  

J.  B.  Haney,  Unionville   

A.  E.   Harrington,  Waxhaw  

R.  L.  Patrick,  Monroe,  R.  5  

W.   M.  Jenkins,  Wingate  

S.  H.  Lathan,  Waxhaw,  R.  3  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1...  

B.  A.  Scott,  Dabney  

W.  E.  Howard,  Townsville  

C.  P.   Rogers,  Middleburg  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Kittrell    

Randolph   Benton,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary   

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs... 
E.  M.  Thompson,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  

D.  E.  Starnes,  Holly  Springs  

J.  F.  Woodward,  Knightdale...  

C.  M.  Billings,  Jr.,  Millbrook  


H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

L.  H.  McNeely,  Wendell 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-B 



II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1924 

II-A 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1926 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-B 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

I-A  S.A. 

1923 

II-A 

II-A 

1922 
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High  School 


Afton-Elberon- 

Drewry   

Littleton   

Macon   

Norlina.-  .._ 

Vaughan  

Warrenton  

Wise  

Creswell   _ 

Roper.   

Boone  

Blowing  Rock.. 

Bethel  

Cove  Creek  

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka   

Grantham  

Mount  Olive... . 

Nahunta  

Pikeville...  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs 

Ferguson  

Mt.  Pleasant- 
Miller's  Creek 
Roaring  River. 

Ronda   

Traphill   

Wilkesboro  

Black  Creek.  

Gardner's  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga.....  

Stantonsburg.... 

Boonville....  _ 

Courtney  

Jonesville—  

Yadkinville  

Bee  Log  

Bald  Creek ....... 

Burnsville  

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend— 

Micaville  

Pensacola  


Principal  and  School  Address 


P.  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton   

R.  R.  Jackson,  Manson  

W.   J.   Early,  Littleton  

A.  H.  Braswell,  Macon  

H.  T.  Ray,  Norlina...   

A.  D.  Early,  Vaughan  

J.  W.  Beach,  Warrenton  

L.  D.  Bell,  Wise  

H.  L.   Swain,  Creswell  —  

E.  N.  Riddle,  Roper   

D.  P.  Mast,  Boone    

F.  C.  Nye,  Blowing  Rock  ...  

Minnie  Day,   Sugar  Grove  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

J.  G.  White,  Goldsboro,  R.  2  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Dudley,  R.  F.  D 

J.  C.  Manning,  Eureka  

W.  J.  Nichols,  Goldsboro,  R.  4— 
C.  H.  Pinner,  Mount  Olive  ...  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

H.  J.  Massey,  Pikeville  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Goldsboro,  R.  1. 

B.  K.  Miller,  Seven  Springs  

S.   D.  Woodie,  Ferguson  

S.  E.   Matthews,  Champion  

T.  G.  Perry,  Millers  Creek  

H.  D.  Hinshaw,  Roaring  River... 

G.  H.  Hill,  Ronda   _. 

D.  R.  Wright,  Traphill  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek  ..  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  5  

W.  H.  Crawford,  Wilson,  R.  2... 

W.  B.  Barnes,  Wilson,  R.  4  

J.   T.   Graham,  Stantonsburg  

C.  W.   Riden,  Boonville   

R.  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville, 

R.  F.  D._ 

Z.  H.  Dixon,  Jonesville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville .._  

T.  E.  Rhodes,  Bee  Log   

C.  R.  Hubbard,  Bald  Creek  .  

J.  V.  Howell,  Burnsville.....  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Day  Book   

R.  A.  Proffitt,  Green  Mountain... 
C.  C.  Huskins,  Micaville  

H.  W.  Cook,  Pensacola  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 
II-B 
II-B 

II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
I-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
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2.  Special  Charter 


County 


Alamance... 

Anson  

Beaufort  

Buncombe- 
Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell...... 

Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba  

Cherokee  

Chowan  

Cleveland  

Craven—  

Cumberland 
Davidson  

Davie  

Durham  


Edgecombe 

Forsyth  

Franklin  ... 


Gaston- 


Granville... 
Guilford... 

Halifax  

Haywood- 
Henderson 
Hertford.... 
Iredell  

Johnston... _ 

Lee  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

McDowell.. 


High  School 


Burlington  

Graham   

Haw  River  

Mebane.   

Morven   

Wadesboro  

Washington  

Asheville — Senior  

Hall-Fletcher  

David-Millard  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Concord   

Granite  Falls  

Lenoir  

Beaufort  

Morehead  City  

Pelham  

Hickory   

Newton  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Edenton  

Kings  Mountain   

Shelby   

New  Bern  

Fayetteville  

Lexington    

Thomasville.   

Mocksville  

Durham — Senior.—  

Central  Jr.—   

East  Durham  

West  Durham  

Tarboro  

R.  J.  Reynolds  .  

Franklinton  

Louisburg   

Bessemer  City.—  __. 

Cherryville  

Gastonia    

Oxford   — . 

Greensboro  (Central). 

High  Point..   

Enfield     

Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck   

Weldon  

Canton  

Hendersonville—  

Ahoskie  

Mooresville  

Statesville—   

Benson    ... 

Sanford   

Kinston   —  

Lincolnton..  

Marion   


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.   D.  Halfacre,  Burlington  

J.  R.  Barker,  Graham  

J.  D.  Barber,  Haw  River  

R.  C.  White,  Mebane  

J.   F.   Lowrance,  Morven  

L.  H.  Fogleman,  Wadesboro  

E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  

Lee  H.  Edwards,  Asheville  

G.  A.   Hartrick,  Asheville  

T.   H.  Hunt,  Asheville  

W.  T.  Byrd,  Glen  Alpine  

E.  O.   Randolph,  Morganton—.  

J.   E.   Cassell,  Concord  

W.  R.  Schaff,  Granite  Falls  

James  Harper,  Lenoir  

Walter  Robertson,  Beaufort  

Laura  Buckley,  Morehead  City  

E.  B.  Abernethy,  Pelham  

W.  D.  Cottreli,  Hickory   

I.  H.  Butt,  Newton  _   

J.  A.  Batson,  Andrews  

A.  B.  Scroggs,  Murphy  

Miss  Paulina  Hassell,  Edenton.  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  

W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern.....  

M.  C.  Campbell,  Fayetteville  

T.  D.  Stokes,  Lexingcon  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Thomasville  

E.  C.   Staton,  Mocksville  

W.  F.  Warren,  Durham   

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  East  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  West  Durham  

R.  D.  White,  Tarboro  

J.   W.   Moore,  Winston-Salem  

L.   P.   Spencer,  Franklinton  

D.   H.   Holliday,  Louisburg  

H.  E.  Nettles,  Bessemer  City  

Hunter  Huss,  Cherryville  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

C.  W.   Phillips,  Greensboro  

L.  R.  Johnston,  High  Point  

C.  U.  Lowrance,  Enfield  

P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Aubrey  Tilley,  Scotland  Neck  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon   

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Hendersonville. 

N.  Wright,  Ahoskie   

C.  L.  Hood,  Mooresville  _   

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Statesville.  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson   

J.  S.  Truitt,  Sanford.   

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston   

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

M.  W.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Marion...  __ 


Accredited 


Class 

Date 

I-AA 

S.A. 

IB 

1922 

II-B 

1925 

I-B 

1925 

S.A. 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-A 

I-B 

1922 

I-AA 

1923 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

II-A 

1923 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

1926 

I-A 

1922 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

I-A 

1923 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

1922 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-A 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-B 

II-A 

1921 

II-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-B 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-B 

1921 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

II-A 

1922 

I-A 

I-AA 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-A 
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County 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Mecklenburg- 


Moore  

Nash—  

New  Hanover 

Orange..—  

Pasquotank  

Person  

Pitt  

Polk   

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham  

Rowan   

Sampson  

Scotland  

Stanly.....  

Surry...  

Union  

Vance  

Wake   

Washington.— 
Wayne  

Wilkes  

Wilson..  _. 


Yadkin. 


Charlotte — Central  

Alex.  Graham   

Piedmont  Jr..   

Vocational   

Davidson  

Aberdeen  

Carthage    

Southern  Pines   

Vass-Lakeview   

Rocky  Mount   

Spring  Hope  

Wilmington   

Chapel  Hill  

Elizabeth  City.—  

Roxboro  

Ayden  

Greenville  

Tryon  

Asheboro  

Hamlet    

Rockingham   

Lumberton   

Maxton  

Leaksville  

Madison.-  

Reidsville  

East  Spencer  

Salisbury  

Spencer...    

Clinton     

Gibson  (Rockdale)  

Laurinburg...   

Albemarle    

Elkin  

Mount  Airy   _. 

Pilot  Mountain  

Monroe    

Henderson  

Raleigh — H.  Morson... 

West  Raleigh...  

Wake  Forest  

Plymouth....    _ 

Fremont    

Goldsboro  

North  Wilkesboro  

Elm  City   _ 

Lucama  

Wilson  —   

East  Bend  


E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  

A.  M.  Elliott,  Charlotte  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Charlotte   

F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte.  

Claude  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

H.  P.  Barringer,  Aberdeen  

F.  Y.  Blanton,  Carthage   

W.  F.  Allen,  Southern  Pines— 

John  McCrummen,  Vass  

J.  R.  Simpson,  Rocky  Mount  

R.  S.  Marshall,  Spring  Hope  

W.  O.   Hampton,  Wilmington  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Chapel  Hill  

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Elizabeth  City.- 

I.  C.  Pait,  Roxboro  

E.  P.  Leary,  Ayden  

J.  A.   Keech,  Greenville  

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon....  

Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

I.  B.  Hudson,  Lumberton  

C.  L.  Green,  Maxton  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

J.   C.   Lassiter,  Madison  

L.  J.   Perry,  Reidsville  

E.  S.  King,  East  Spencer  

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury   

Clara  Davis,  Spencer  

L.  G.  Woodward,  Clinton  

R.  M,  McGirt,  Gibson  

R.  C.  Kiser,  Laurinburg  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Albemarle...  — 

J.  H.  Allred,  Elkin   

J.  S.  Brown,  Mount  Airy  

E.  B.  Carroll,  Pilot  Mountain.  

P.  O.  Purser,  Monroe  

R.    B.   Cobb,  Henderson  

C.  E.  Wessinger,  Raleigh  

P.  S.  Daniel,  Raleigh   

H.  P.  Smith,  Wake  Forest  

Frank   Brinkley,  Plymouth  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Fremont  

J.   W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  

L.  E.  Calhoun,  North  Wilkesboro 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City   

A.  B.  Culbertson,  Lucama  

F.  W.  Greene,  Wilson  

E.  L.  Ponder,  East  Bend   


I-AA 

I-AA 

I-AA 

I-A 

IB 

I-B 

I-B 

I-B 
II-B 

I-AA 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 

I-AA 

I-A 
II-A 

I-AA 

I-B 

I-A 

I-A 

I-AA 

I-A 

I-B 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-B 

I-AA 

I-A 
II-A 

I-B 

I-A 

I-A 

I-B 

I-A 
II-A 

I-A 

I-A 

I-AA 

I-AA 

I-B 

I-B 

I-B 

I-AA 

I-A 

I-B 
II-A 

I-AA 
II-A 
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3.  Private  Institutions 


County 


Alleghany 

Avery  

Beaufort... 
Buncombe 


Burke  

Cabarrus.— 
Caldwell— 

Catawba  

Cleveland- 
Davidson  

Forsyth  

Franklin  

Gaston  

Granville.— 
Guilford  

Harnett- 
Henderson. 


Iredell  

Jackson  

Madison  

Moore  

Polk  

Rutherford.... 
Sampson  

Stanly  

Surry—  

Transylvania 

Union   

Wake........  

Watauga  

Wilkes  

Yancey  


High  School 


Glade  Valley  

Lees  McRae  Inst  

Washington  Coll.  Inst. 
Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  Sch.. 
Asheville  Nor.  Sch.— 
(Prep.  Dept.) 

Christ  School  

Montreat  Nor.  Sch.... . 

Pisgah  Ind.  Inst  

Lee  School  for  Boys 

Rutherford  College  

Collegiate  Institute  ... 
Davenport  Prep.  Sch.... 

Patterson  School  

Concordia  College  

Boiling  Springs  

Mills  Home..   

Salem  Academy  

Children's  Home  

Louisburg  Coll.  Acad... 

Belmont  Abbey   

Sacred  Heart  Acad— 

Oxford  Orphanage  

Greensb'o  Bible  &  Lit. 
Oak  Ridge  Institute ... 
Campbell.  Coll.  Acad.  .. 

Fassifern    

Blue  Ridge  

Fruitland  Institute  

Mitchell  Academy  

Presbyterian  Orph  

Sylva  Coll.  Inst.—  

Mars  Hill  College  

Elise   

Hillcrest  Institute..  

Alexander,  Inc  

Pineland  School 

for  Girls  

Mitchell  Home  Sch.... 
Mountain  Park  Inst.  . 

Brevard  Institute  

Wingate  Jr.  College- 
Methodist  Orphanage- 
Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  

Mountain  View  

Carolina  New  College 


Principal  and  School  Address 


C.  W.  Erwin,  Glade  Valley  

Leo  K.  Pritchett,  Banner  Elk  ...  

M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington  

Mother   M.   Monk,  Asheville  

Howard  Bement,  Asheville  School 

H.  S.  Randolph,  Farm  School  

Annie  M.  Foster,  Asheville  

R.  R.  Harris,  Arden   

S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

J.  A.  Peoples,  Blue  Ridge  

W.  B.  Garrett,  Rutherford  College 

G.  F.  McAllister,  Mt.  Pleasant  

W.  A.  Jenkins,  Lenoir   

Hugh  A.  Dobbin,  Legerwood  

Henry  B.  Hemmeter,  Conover  

O.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  — . 

W.  L.  Bowman,  Thomasville  

Eleanor  C.  Chase,  Winston-Salem 
R.  W.  Bradshaw,  Winston-Salem  . 
Miss  Sallie  P.  Betts,  Louisburg..... 

P.  C.  Selluber,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Angela,  Belmont  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford..   

W.  R.  Cox,  Greensboro   __ 

T.  O.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

J.  R.   Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

A.  B.  Miller,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville... 
T.  L.  O'Kelly,  Barium  Springs  

B.  L.  Mullinax,  Sylva  

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp..   

Minnie  Alexander,  Landrum, 

S.  C,  R.  4... 

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones, 

Salemburg — 

O.  I.   Given,  Misenheimer  

J.  H.  Fulghum,  Mountain  Park — 

J.  F.  Winton,  Brevard   

J.  B.  Huff,  Wingate  .".  

Lillian  Chandler,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Virginia  H.  Holt,  Raleigh  

Isabelle   Graves,   Valle  Crucis  

Hugh   Long,  Hays  

   ,   Burnsville  .... 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

S.A. 

II-A 

S.A. 

I- A 

S.A. 

IB 

1928 

I-A 

S.A. 

II-B 

1928 

I-B 

I-B 

1927 

S.A. 

I-B 

1921 

S.A. 

I-A 

II-A 

II-B 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-B 

1925 

II-A 

S.A. 

II-B 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

'1927 

I-A 

1924 

S.A. 

I-A 

S.A. 

I-A 

I-B 

S.A. 

I-B 

S.A. 

I-B 

II-B 

1923 

I-B 

1924 

I-B 

S.A. 

I-B 

1927 

I-A 

I-B 
II-A 

I-A 
II-B 
II-B 

I-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 


1922 
1927 


1928 


1921 
1924 


S.A. 


S.A. 
S.A. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS— COLORED 
1.  Rural 


Count  v 


Alamance 
Anson  


Avery  

Bertie  

Beaufort  

Bladen  

Brunswick  _ 

Clio  wan  

Columbus..  

Craven  ._.  

Currituck  

Duplin  

Durham   

Franklin  

Gaston  

Gates  

Greene  _ 

Guilford  

Halifax  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Hertford  

Hyde..  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Martin  

Montgomery 
McDowell  

Moore   

Nash  __  

Northampton 

Onslow  

Orange  


Name  of  School 


County  Training  . 

Colored  

Salem   _ 

Colored  

Gatewood  _  _ 

Colored  

Colored    

County  Training 

Colored   

County  Training  ... 

Colored   

County  Training 
County  Training... 

White  Oak  

Colored    

County  Training.  .. 

Farmer's  Union  

County  Training.... 

Colored   

Colored   

Colored   

Colored   

Colored   

County  Training  ... 

Douglass..   

Mill  Grove  

Colored...   

Colored   

County  Training- 
County  Training... 

Colored    

Florence..  

Woodyside..  

Eastman   

County  Training  _ 

Shawtown   

Waynes   

County  Training 
County  Training.. 

Colored  

County  Training  _ 
County  Training  .. 
County  Training  _ 

Colored   

County  Training  . 

Colored    

Peabody  Academy. 

Hudgins  

Steepe   — 

Academy  Heights 
County  Training  _ 
County  Training  _. 
Rich  Square  Inst. 

Georgetown  

Colored  

Colored   


Principal  and  School  Address 


S.   E.  Burford,  Burlington  

ML   C.   McNeil  Lilesville  

A.   C.   Monroe,  Wadesboro  

Jas.   Sewell,  Ansonville   

W.  R.  Hooper,  Morven.  R.  2  

T.  W.  I.  Tunstall,  Polkton  _  

[.   Barcliff,  Elk  Park..  -.  _  

Miss  B.  M.  Weeks,  Powellsvffle— 

R.  C.  Fortune,  Windsor   

J.  C.  High,  Pantego  .  ..   

L.   L.   Spaulding,  Clarkton  

P.    Brown,  Elizabethtown  

E.  O.  Gandy,  Southport   

Alex.   Blaine,  Edenton,  R.  F.  1). 

W.   M.   Reinhart,  Whiteville  

W.   H.   Puryear,  Whiteville    

A.  L.  Williams.  Clarkton.  R.  4  _ 

N.  A.  Cheek,  James  City   

Miss  B.  Cox,  Dover    

L.  Goodman,  Currituck   — 

G.  McMurrin,  Gregory   — 

S.   Collins,  Jarvisburg   

X.  Harrison,  Moyock    

J.  W.  Harrison.  Faison   

M.  S.  Branch.  Warsaw    

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham   

C.   Williamson,  Youngsville  

C.  B.  Reid,  Belmont  .  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury   

L.  Smith,  Snow  Hill  

J.  L.  Setzer,  Gibsonville  ...  

W.  McNair,  High  Point,  R.  F.  D. 
  ,  Guilford  College  

A.  R.  Dees,  Enfield  

W.  D.  Gay,  Dunn..   

H.  L.  Chester,  Lillington  

C.   C.   Patton  _  

C.  S.  Brown,  Winton  

M.  L.  Collins.  Sladesville  —  

O.  C.  Saulter,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville..   

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

C.  L.  W.  Smith.  La  Grange  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele   

M.   L.   Armstead,  Jamesville  

H.  E.  King.  Troy   

H.  O.  Johnson,  Marion   

J.  C.  Daniels,  Old  Fort  

J.  H.  Robinson,  Pinehurst   

W.   L.  Greene,  Nashville.  

DeMint   Walker.  Garysburg  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  T.   Kerr,  Jacksonville   

C.  C.  Scott,  Chapel  Hill  

B.  F.  Chavis,  Hillsboro   


Accredited 
Class  Date 


1I-B 


Il-A 


II-B 
II-B 


11-A 


II -A 


1 1- A 


II-B 
IB 


II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
II- A 

II-B 


1929 


1929 


1927 
1928 


192b 


1924 


1925 


1928 
1923 


1929 
1929 
1929 
1924 

192S 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and   School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


County  Training 

Colored  

County  Training 
Long  Creek  

County  Training 

Colored  

Colored   

County  Training 

Colored   

Colored  

Colored  

Colored   

Colored   

County  Training 

Colored  

County  Training- 
Colored  _   

Colored  

Everett  

Glade  Creek  

Colored    

County  Training- 
Colored   

County  Training 
J.   R.  Hawkins 

Colored  

Colored   

Colored   

County  Training 
Colored  _.   


W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro   ... 

C.   F.   Pope,  Burgaw    

T.  T.  Ringer,  Rocky  Point  

S.  W.  Williams,  Rocky  Point, 

R.  F.  D. 

K.   A.   Williams,  Winfall  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Hertford  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

J.  G.  W.  Cox,  Grimesland   

R.  A.  Graves,  Tryon   

L.   J.   McRae,  Ellerbee  

T.  T.  Branch,  Fairmont  ....   

 ,  Rowland  

W.   H.   Ashford,  Roseboro  

J.   D.   Wray,  Hasty  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

J.  M.  Williams,  Albemarle   

I.  H.  Smith,  Norwood   

C.  W.  T.  Barnes,  Walnut  Cove  '. 
Mrs.  E.  Mills,  Transylvania  Co. 
Miss  Gertie  Miles,  Transylvania 

County 

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia   

E.  A.  Cox,  Method  

C.  A.  Marriott,  Zebulon  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise    

D.  M.  Jarnagin,  Warrenton  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper   

  __,  Dudley  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive   ._ 

R.   D.   Cunningham,   Wilkesboro  . 

H.  Fitts,   Elm  City   


II-A 


II-B 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Colored  _  

Colored   

County  Training  

Colored   

Stephens-Lee  

Olive  Hill  ____  

County  Training  

County  Training  

Colored  _  

Ridgeview   

Snow  Hill  

Colored  

Colored   __  

County  Training  

West  Street  ..  

Campbell  Avenue  .... 
County  Training  .  ... 

Colored  

Colored  

Hillside  Park   

Colored  

Columbian  Heights  .. 
County  Training  .... 

Colored    

Colored   

Highland  

Dudley   

Wm.  Penn  

Colored    

Colored   _  

Colored  

County  Training  

Sixth  Avenue   

Colored   

Morningside   

Colored    

Adkins  

Colored    

Robersonville  ._  

Williamston  ..  .. 

Second  Ward   

County  Training  

W.  Southern  Pines 
B.  T.  Washington  .. 

Colored    

Williston  Industrial 

Dunbar    

County  Training  ... 

Colored  

County  Training  .  

Capital  Highway  

County  Training  

County  Training   

Colored  

County  Training  

Washington  

Dunbar..   

Price  


J.  E.  Boykin,  Graham  

F.  D.  Davis,  Morven  

J.   R.   Faison,  Wadesboro 

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington   .  

W.  S.  Lee,  Asheville  

P.   E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

F.  T.  Logan,  Concord  

L.  R.  Best,  Beaufort   

Wm.  S.  King,  Morehead  City  .  ... 

A.   W.   Booker,  Hickory   

J.  M.  Lynch,  Newton  

Mrs.   F.  Badham,  Edenton  

R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain 

N.   L.   Massey,  Shelby  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

A.  J.   Blackburn,   Fayetteville  ... .. 

B.  A.  Bianchi,  Lexington  

J.  J.  Williamson,  Thomasville  ..... 
W.   D.   Montgomery,  Mocksville 

W.   G.   Pearson,  Durham  

W.  A.   Pattillo,  Tarboro  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

G.  C.   Pollard,  Louisburg  

D.  H.  Kearse,  Bessemer  City  

T.    E.   Dixon,  Cherryville  

W.  G.  Byers,  Gastonia  

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

E.  E.  Curtright,  High  Point  

W.  D.  Gatling,  Enfield   

C.  C.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

O.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.   Hubert,  Weldon   

Wm.   Robinson,   Hendersonville  ... 

J.  H.  Gamble,  Mooresville   

C.   W.   Foushee,  Statesville  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma   

J.  T.  A.  Smith,  Kinston   

V.  M.  Sumner,  Lincolnton  

E.  G.  Armstead,   Robersonville  ... 

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

W.  H.  Stinson,  Charlotte  

A.   C.   Pincknty,  Carthage  

C.  G.  Segar,  Southern  Pines  

O.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

J.  W.  Groves,  Spring  Hope  

F.  J.   Rogers,  Wilmington  

L.  S.  Burford,  Elizabeth  City  ..... 

Chas.  J.  Ford,  Roxboro  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville   

E.   E.   Grant,  Asheboro   

J.  W.  Maske,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton    

J.  B.  Frances,  Red  Springs  

L.   E.  Boyd,  Leaksville 

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville   

S.  E.  Duncan,  East  Spencer  

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  


I-A 

TLB 
TLB 


II-B 
I-A 


IT-B 


I-A 
I  I-A 
I-AA 


II-B 
I-AA 
I-A 


IB 


I-AA 


I-A 


I-AA 
I  T -A 


TLB 


T  I-A 
1I-A 


IT-A 
I-A 

II-B 
I-A 
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County 


Sampson  

Surry  

Transylvania 

Union  

Vance.   

Wake   

Washington  . 
Wayne  

Wilson   


Name  of  School 


County  Training 

Colored-—   

Rosenwald   

Winchester  Ave. 

Colored  

Washington..  

Colored  _   

Colored...   

Colored    

Dillard  

Colored    


Principal  and  School  Address 


M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

J.  J.  Jones,  Mount  Airy  

H.  L.  Foster,  Brevard    

J.  N.  Brown,  Monroe.  _  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

L.  S.  Cozart,  Raleigh  

W.  McK.  McElrath,  Wake  Forest 

W.  H.  Green,  Pl>  mouth  

W.  H.  Cannady,  Fremont   

H.  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

W.  H.  A.  Howard,  Wilson  


Accredited 
Class  Date 


II-A 


I-AA 


I-A 
II-A 


3.  Private  Institutions 


County 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Ashe  

Buncombe- 
Cabarrus  — 

Craven  

Edgecombe. 
Franklin  

Gaston  

Granville.— 
Guilford  

Iredell  

Lenoir  

Martin  

Pasquotank 
Robeson  

Rowan  

Scotland  

Vance  

Wake...  


Crumpler  Institute  . 
Allen  Home  Sch.  ..  . 
Scotia  Women's  Col. 
E.  N.  C.  I.  Academy  _ 

J.  K.  Bricks  

Albion  Academy  

Christian  College  

Lincoln  Academy  

Mary  Potter  School  . 

Bennett  College   

Tmmanuel  Lutheran- 
Palmer  Memorial  Inst 
Billingslee  Academy ... 

Kinston  College  

Higgs-Roanoke  Inst... 

Roanoke  Institute..  

Redstone  Academy.... 
Thompson  Institute  ... 
Livingstone  College  ... 
Laurinburg  Normal 

and  Industrial  Inst 
Henderson  Institute... 

Kittrell  College.....  

St.  Augustine  


E.  G.  Harris,  Crumpler  

Miss  Veda  Stryker,  Asheville  

M.  J.  Crocker,  Concord  

Wm.  Sutton,  New  Bern  

J.  C.  Wright,  Bricks  

J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton   

D.  A.  Thomas,  Franklinton  

W.  E.  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain  

G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford   

D.  D.  Jones,  Greensboro   __ 

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia.. 

Z.  A.  Dockery,  Statesville  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

K.  P.  Williams,  Parmele  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 
W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton  

E.  M.  Chenault,  Salisbury  

E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg..  

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson  

W.  J.  Cochran,  Kittrell  

Reginald  Lynch,  Raleigh   


II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1919 

II-B 

1925 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1922 

I-A 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

IB 

1923 

I-B 

1923 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

I-A 

1919 

II-A 

1924 

I-A 

1922 

IB 

1922 

I-A 

1919 

4.   State  Institutions 


County 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Guilford  

Pasquotank. 


A.  &  T.  College 
State  Normal  


F.  D.  Bluford,  Greensboro 
J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 


I-AA 
I-A 


1919 
1919 


Educational  Publication  No.  144 


Division  of  Publications  No.  45 


THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PUBLISHED  by 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  various  State  Departments  at  Raleigh  receive  many  calls  for  copies 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  from  teachers  who  desire  to  use  them  in 
their  school  work.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  has  hereto- 
fore supplied  this  demand,  has  discontinued  the  service. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  for  use  in  connection  with  her  work  in  civics,  history,  and 
other  subjects  bearing  on  various  phases  of  State  activities. 

I  am,  therefore,  causing  to  be  printed  a  limited  supply  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  for  distribution  to  such  teachers  as  may  have  a  special 
need  for  it  in  connection  with  their  regular  class  work. 

The  public  schools  are  now  giving  more  attention  to  North  Carolina 
history  and  geography  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State  than  in  former  years.  By  making  this  material  avail- 
able I  hope  the  work  in  the  general  field  of  information  about  North  Carolina 
and  its  people  will  be  stimulated  to  some  extent. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


11-20-29— 10M. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty- 
God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties,  and 
acknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those  bless- 
ings to  us  and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof  and 
for  the  better  government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution : 

ARTICLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

That  the  great,  general,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of 
this  State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  the  people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  may  be  de- 
fined and  affirmed,  we  do  declare: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  men.  That  we  hold  it  to  be 
self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Sec.  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is 
vested  in,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates 
from  the  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Sec'3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  gov- 
ernment and  policies  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Consti- 
tution and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  their 
safety  and  happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
suance of  the  law,  and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever 
remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a 
part  of  the  American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  secede,  and  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon 
whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought 
to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every 
citizen  of  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the 
State  in  contravention  or  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  under  ordinance  of  Convention  of 
1868,  '68-69,  '69-70,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  as- 
sume or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  express  or 
implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  nor  shall  the 
General  Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax 
to  pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or 
bond  incurred,  or  issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  or 
issued  by  the  Legislature  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  either  at  its  special  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at  its  regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  the  bonds  issued  to  fund  the  interest  on 
the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  the  proposing  to  pay  the  same  shall  have 
first  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  ratified  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  at  a  regular  election  held 
for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  etc.  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community  but 
in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government  ought 
to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec.  9.  Of  the  power  of  suspending  laws.  All  power  of  suspending 
laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised. 

Sec.  10    Elections  free.    All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  every 
man  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  have 
counsel  for  his  defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  him- 
self, or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defense, 
unless  found  guilty. 

Sec.  12.  Answers  to  criminal  charges.  No  person  shall  be  put  to 
answer  any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indict- 
ment, presentment,  or  impeachment. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  but 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  open  court. 
The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial  for  petty 
misdemeanors,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.  Excessive  bail.  Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Sec.  15.  General  ivarrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer 
or  messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evi- 
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dence  of  the  act  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named, 
whose  offense  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.  Imprisonment  for  debt.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  taken,  etc.,  but  by  law  of  the  land.  No  person 
ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privi- 
leges, or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and 
to  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied 
or  delayed. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all  controversies 
at  law  respecting  property.,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

Sec.  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained,  but 
every  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended. 

Sec.  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are 
not  dependent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  qualifi- 
cation ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Sec.  23.  Representation  and  taxation.  The  people  of  the  State  ought 
not  to  be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty 
without  the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General 
Assembly,  freely  given. 

Sec.  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and 
the  military  should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by, 
the  civil  power.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal 
statutes  against  said  practice. 

Sec.  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. But  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Sec.  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control 
or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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Sec.  27.  Education.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  should  be  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and 
for  amending  and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 

Sec.  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

Sec.  30.  Hereditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privi- 
leges, or  honors  ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec.  31.  Perpetuities,  etc.  Perpetutities  and  monopolies  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec.  32.  Ex  post  facto  laws.  Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  com- 
mitted before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared 
criminal,  are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  where- 
fore no  ex  post  facto  law  ought  to  be  made.  No  law  taxing  retrospectively 
sales,  purchases,  or  other  acts  previously  done,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec.  33.  Slavery  prohibited.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec.  34.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State 
shall  be  and  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Sec.  35.  Courts  shall  be  open.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every 
person  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation, 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered 
without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  37.  Other  rights  of  the  people.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  all 
powers  not  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  II 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Two  branches.  The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested 
in  two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to-wit:  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  assembling.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
January  next  after  their  election;  and,  when  assembled,  shall  be  denomi- 
nated the  General  Assembly.  Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon  public 
business  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  are  actually  present. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fifty 
Senators,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot. 
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Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  State  for  Senators. 
The  Senate  Districts  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
first  session  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congress, 
that  each  Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  remain 
unaltered  until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times 
consist  of  contiguous  territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  entitled 
to  two  or  more  Senators. 

Sec.  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  representatives. 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Representatives,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  the 
counties  respectively,  according  to  their  population,  and  each  county  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
it  may  not  contain  the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportion- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and 
periods  when  the  districts  of  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
laid  off. 

Sec.  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  the  apportionment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that 
comprehended  within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the 
number  of  Representatives,  less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aliens  and  In- 
dians not  taxed  shall  not  be  included.  To  each  county  containing  the  said 
ratio  and  not  twice  the  said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Representa- 
tive; to  each  county  containing  two  but  not  three  times  the  said  ratio 
there  shall  be  assigned  two  Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively,  and 
then  the  remaining  Representatives  shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the  coun- 
ties having  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec.  7.  Qualifications  for  senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as 
a  citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
he  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  8.  Qualifications  for  representatives.  Each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have 
resided  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election. 

Sec.  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution, 
the  vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 

Sec.  10.    Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.     The  General 

Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and 

alimony,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony 
in  any  individual  case. 

Sec.  11.  Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the 
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name  of  any  person,  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock, 
or  to  restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  in- 
famous crime,  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the 
same. 

Sec.  12.  Thirty  days  notice  shall  be  given  anterior  to  passage  of  private 
laws.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such  a 
law  shall  have  been  given,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Vacancies.  If  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  writs  of  election  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Governor  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  Revenue.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  State,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
or  allow  the  counties,  cities  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  have 
been  on  three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectively, 
and  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bill 
shall  have  been  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  15.  Entails.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec.  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  public  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Protest.  Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  and 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the 
public,  or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Sec.  18.  Officers  of  the  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sec.  19.  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall 
preside  in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally 
divided. 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other 
officers  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Sec.  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec.  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and 
the  two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 

Sec.  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  be  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall  be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
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before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

Sec.  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
before  taking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their 
election. 

Sec.  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either 
House  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any 
question  shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals. 

Sec.  27.  Election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be 
directed  hereafter  to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly 
may  change  the  time  of  holding  the  elections. 

Sec.  28  Pay  of  members  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  of  their  office  shall 
receive  a  salary  for  their  services  of  six  hundred  dollars  each.  The 
salaries  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  shall  be  seven  hundred 
dollars  each:  Provided,  that  in  addition  to  the  salaries  herein  provided 
for,  should  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  called,  the  mem- 
bers shall  receive  eight  dollars  per  day  each,  and  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  two  houses  ten  dollars  per  day  each,  for  every  day  of  such  extra 
session  not  exceeding  twenty  days;  and  should  an  extra  session  continue 
more  than  twenty  days,  the  members  and  officers  shall  serve  thereafter 
without  pay. 

Sec.  29.  Limitations  upon  power  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private 
or  special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local, 
private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts 
inferior  to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of 
the  peace;  relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances; 
changing  the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying 
out,  opening,  altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets, 
or  alleys ;  relating  to  ferries  or  bridges ;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams ; 
relating  to  cemeteries;  relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  town- 
ships, or  changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of 
school  districts;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding 
moneys  legally  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  min- 
ing, or  manufacturing;  extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  taxes  or  otherwise  relieving  any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  or  his  sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect 
to  informal  wills  and  deeds;  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  enact  any 
such  local,  private,  or  special  act  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law, 
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but  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  repeal  local,  private,  or  special 
laws  enacted  by  it.  Any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  void.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  matters  set 
out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  used 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking  fund  has  been  created* 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Department;  terms  of  office.  The 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vested 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  an  Attorney-General,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  Their 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election,  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  Pro- 
vided, that  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office 
ten  days  after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  unless  he 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for 
two  years  next  before  the  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either 
of  these  two  offices  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  eight  years,  unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Returns  of  election.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  officers 
of  the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  to  which  he  has  been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  Reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  convic- 
tion, for  all  offenses  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment),  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall 
biennially  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve, 
commutation,  or  pardon  granted,"  stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of 
commutation,  pardon,  or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  reports  from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of 
public  institutions.  The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the 
public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General 
Assembly;  and  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writ- 
ing from  the  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  8.  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Extra  sessions  of  General  Assembly.  The  Governor  shall 
have  power,  on  extraordinary  occassions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by 
his  proclamation,  stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they 
are  thus  convened. 

Sec.  10.  Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are 
established  by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the 
Senate  be  equally  divided.  He  shall,  whilst  acting  as  president  of  the 
Senate,  receive  for  his  services  the  same  pay  which  shall,  for  the  same 
period,  be  allowed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
he  shall  receive  no  other  compensation  except  when  he  is  acting  as 
Governor. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by 
death  or  resignation.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his 
failure  to  qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any 
wise  become  vacant,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disability  shall  cease  or 
a  new  Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  In  every  case  in  which 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the 
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Senators  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body; 
and  the  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall 
devolve  upon  him  whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  for  any  reason, 
be  prevented  from  discharging  the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided, 
and  he  shall  continue  as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  are  re- 
moved, or  a  new  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  Whenever,  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall 
become  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  may 
elect  such  President. 

Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive  officers.  The  respective  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Attorney-General  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the 
office  of  any  of  said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until 
the  disability  be  removed  or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that 
occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the 
person  chosen  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term  fixed  in  the  first  section  of  this  article. 

Sec.  14.  Council  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treas- 
urer, and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  constitute,  ex  officio, 
the  Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  their  advice  and 
proceedings  in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for 
this  purpose  exclusively,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  from  any 
part  of  which  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall 
be  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  House. 
The  Attorney-General  shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  l^gal  adviser  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department. 

Sec.  15.  Compensation  of  executive  officers.  The  officers  mentioned 
in  this  article  shall,  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

Sec.  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  shall  be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  All 
grants  and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the 
State,"  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sec.  17.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Statistics.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 
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article  IV 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Abolishes  the  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity,  and  feigned  issues.  The  distinction  between  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall 
be  abolished;  and  there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for 
the  enforcement  or  protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs,  which  shall  be  denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action 
prosecuted  by  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  party,  against  a  person 
charged  with  a  public  offense,  for  the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be 
termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned  issues  shall  also  be  abolished,  and 
the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  court  before  a  jury. 

Sec.  2.  Division  of  judicial  powers.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  a  Supreme 
Court,  Superior  Courts,  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  Court  for  the  Trial  of 
Impeachments  shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal 
from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall 
be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall 
have  the  power  of  impeaching.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  When  the  Gov- 
ernor is  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

Sec.  5.  Treason  against  the  State.  Treason  against  the  State  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court.  No  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture. 

Sec.  6.  Supreme  Court  Justices.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 

Sec.  7.  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts 
below,  upon  any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of 
said  court  over  "issues  of  fact"  and  "questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same 
exercised  by  it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
any  remedial  writs  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Claims  against  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions 
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shall  be  merely  recommendatory:  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution 
shall  issue  thereon;  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  districts  /or  Superior  Courts.  The  State  shall  be 
divided  into  nine  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  judge  shall  be 
chosen;  and  there  shall  be  held  a  Superior  Court  in  each  county  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  to  continue  for  such  time  in  each  county  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  But  the  General  Assembly  may  reduce  or  increase  the 
number  of  districts. 

Sec.  11.  Residences  of  judges,  rotation  in  judicial  districts,  and 
special  terms.  Every  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected.  The  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts 
of  the  different  districts  successively,  but  no  judge  shall  hold  the  courts 
in  the  same  district  oftener  than  once  in  four  years;  but  in  case  of  the 
protracted  illness  of  the  judge  assigned  to  preside  in  any  district,  or  of 
any  other  unavoidable  accident  to  him,  by  reason  of  which  he  shall  be 
unable  to  preside,  the  Governor  may  require  any  judge  to  hold  one  or 
more  specified  terms  in  said  district,  in  lieu  of  the  judge  assigned  to  hold 
the  courts  of  the  said  district;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  by  general 
laws  provide  for  the  selection  of  special  or  emergency  judges  to  hold  the 
Superior  Courts  of  any  county,  or  district,  when  the  judge  assigned 
thereto,  by  reason  of  sickness,  disability,  or  other  cause,  is  unable  to 
attend  and  hold  said  court,  and  when  no  other  judge  is  available  to  hold 
the  same.  Such  special  or  emergency  judges  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  of  regular  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  in  the  courts  which 
they  are  so  appointed  to  hold;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  their  reasonable  compensation. 

Sec.  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  Judicial  Department 
of  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  co- 
ordinate department  of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall 
allot  and  distribute  that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which 
does  not  pertain  to  the  Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed 
in  this  Constitution  or  which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  deem  best;  provide  also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regu- 
late by  law,  when  necessary,  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  of  all  the  courts  below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  done  without  conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  issues  of  fact, 
joined  in  any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same 
determined  by  a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the 
facts  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec.  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight 
years. 
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Sec.  16.  Election  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  A  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years. 

Sec.  18.  Fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  prescribe  and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all 
officers  provided  for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  19.  What  lavjs  are,  and  shall  be,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North 
Carolina,  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 

Sec.  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pending 
when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity  pending  when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice 
by  reason  of  the  change;  and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before, 
and  pending  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined according  to  the  practice  now  in  use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  said  rules. 

Sec.  21.  Election,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  and 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  eight  years.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at 
the  first  election  under  this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner 
as  is  provided  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  eight  years.  The  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time, 
provide  by  law  that  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  suc- 
ceeding elections,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole 
State,  as  is  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  their 
respective  districts. 

Sec.  22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superior 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business 
within  their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring 
a  jury. 

Sec.  23.  Solicitors  for  each  judicial  district.  A  solicitor  shall  be 
elected  for  each  judicial  district,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  all 
criminal  actions  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  advise  the  officers  of  justice 
in  his  district. 

Sec.  24.  Sheriffs  and  coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  coroner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years. 
In  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like  manner  by 
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the  voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  When  there 
is  no  coroner  in  a  county,  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county 
may  appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  existing  for 
any  cause  in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section,  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided 
for  by  this  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointments 
of  the  Governor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall 
hold  their  places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  elections  shall  be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  If  any 
person,  elected  or  appointed  to  any  of  said  offices,  shall  neglect  and  fail 
to  qualify,  such  offices  shall  be  appointed  to,  held  and  filled  as  provided 
in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  therein.  All  incumbents  of  said  offices 
shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sec.  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the 
first  electon  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the 
terms  prescribed  for  them,  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regu- 
lar election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall 
begin  upon  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices 
of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract, 
wherein  the  sum  demanded  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
wherein  the  title  to  real  estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy;  and  of  all 
criminal  matters  arising  within  their  counties  where  the  punishment 
cannot  exceed  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 
And  the  General  Assembly  may  give  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  juris- 
diction of  other  civil  actions  wherein  the  value  of  the  property  in  con- 
troversy does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  When  an  issue  of  fact  shall  be 
joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand  of  either  party  thereto,  he  shall  cause 
a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned,  who  shall  try  the  same.  The  party 
against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  in  any  civil  action  may 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the  same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal 
nature  the  party  against  whom  the  judgment  is  given  may  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court,  where  the  matter  shall  be  heard  anew.  In  all  cases 
brought  before  a  justice,  he  shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and 
file  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  his  county. 

Sec.  28.  Vacancies  in  office  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the 
term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the 
vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the 
office  of  clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant 
otherwise  than  by  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure 
by  the  people  to  elect,  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county 
shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 
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Sec.  30.  Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  In  case 
the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such 
manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and 
they  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec.  31.  Removal  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding 
offiers  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established 
by  law,  may  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability, 
upon  a  concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General 
Assembly  may  be  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty 
days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
act  thereon. 

Sec.  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be 
removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability;  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior 
Courts  by  the  judge  riding  the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  said  courts.  The  clerk  against  whom  proceedings  are 
instituted  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  appointed 
to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  next 
term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  pro- 
vided in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec.  33.  Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.  The  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Convention  shall  not 
have  the  effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election 
or  appointment  under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may 
levy  a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty- 
one  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two 
dollars,  and  cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  dollar.  No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  several  counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt 
from  the  capitation  tax  any  special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or 
infirmity. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax. 
The  proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to 
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the  purposes  of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one 
year  shall  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  to  the 
latter  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  Taxation  shall  be  by  uniform  rule  and  ad  valorem;  exemp- 
tions. Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits, 
investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  otherwise;  and  also, 
all  real  and  personal  property,  according  to  its  true  value  in  money:  Pro- 
vided, notes,  mortgages,  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  any 
renewal  thereof,  given  in  good  faith  to  build,  repair,  or  purchase  a  home, 
when  said  loan  does  not  exceed  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000),  and  said 
notes  and  mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  any  renewal 
thereof,  shall  be  made  to  run  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  thirty- 
three  years,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind  for  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  notes  and  mortgages:  Provided,  the  holder  of 
said  note  or  notes  must  reside  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies  and 
there  list  it  for  taxation:  Provided,  further,  that  when  said  notes  and 
mortgages  are  held  and  taxed  in  the  county  where  the  home  is  situated, 
then  the  owner  of  the  home  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind  . 
for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  said  notes  and  mortgages.  The  word 
"home"  is  defined  to  mean  lands,  whether  consisting  of  a  building  lot  or 
larger  tract,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  outbuildings  which  the 
owner  in  good  faith  intends  to  use  as  a  dwelling  place  for  himself  or 
herself,  which  shall  be  conclusively  established  by  the  actual  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  premises  as  a  dwelling  place  of  the  purchaser  or 
owner  for  a  period  of  three  months.  The  General  Assembly  may  also  tax 
trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes:  Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on 
income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  per  cent  (6%),  and  there  shall  be 
allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  annual 
incomes,  to-wit:  for  married  man  with  a  wife  living  with  him,  or  to  a 
widow  or  widower  having  minor  child  or  children,  natural  or  adopted, 
not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  there 
may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  including  living  expenses)  so  that 
only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

Sec.  4.  RestHctions  upon  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  except  in 
certain  contingencies.  Except  for  refunding  of  valid  bonded  debt,  and 
except  to  supply  a  casual  deficit,  or  for  suppressing  invasions  or  insur- 
rections, the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  contract  any  new 
debt  or  pecuniary  obligation  in  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  including  the  then  existing  debt  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  deducting  sinking  funds  then  on  hand,  and  the  par  value  of 
the  stock  in  the  Carolina  Railroad  Company  and  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Company  owned  by  the  State,  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  the  State  as 
last  fixed  for  taxation.  And  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power 
to  give  or  lend  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association, 
or  corporation,  except  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  such  railroads  as  may 
be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  in  which 
the  State  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,  unless  the  subject  be  sub- 
mitted to.  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon. 
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Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the 
State,  or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
General  Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educa- 
tional, scientific,  literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing 
apparel,  arms  for  muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical 
and  agricultural  implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and 
scientific  instruments,  or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county 
tax  on  property  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
value  of  property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  levied  for  a 
special  purpose  and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  may  be  done  by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  taxes  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  of 
the  State  for  the  term  required  by  article  nine,  section  three,  of  the 
Constitution:  Provided,  further,  the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  value  of  property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  objects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  male  person  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the  people  in  the  State,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  voters.  He  shall  reside  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district, 
in  which  he  offers  to  vote  four  months  next  preceding  election:  Provided, 
that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  to  another 
in  the  same  county  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  from  which  he  has 
removed  until  four  months  after  such  removal.  No  person  who  has  been 
convicted,  or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indictment, 
of  any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  im- 
prisonment in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  unless  the 
said  person  shall  be  first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall 
be  at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed  and  in  the 
manner  hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  shall  enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  4.  Qualification  for  registration.  Every  person  presenting  him- 
self for  registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  language.    But  no  male  person  who  was,  on 
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January  1,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no 
lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess 
the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall  have 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December 
1,  1908.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications  herein  pre- 
scribed, and  shall,  on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making 
of  a  permanent  record  of  such  registration;  and  all  persons  so  registered 
shall  forever  thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the 
people  in  this  State,  unless  disqualified  under  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.  That  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect 
the  different  parts,  and  to  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that 
the  whole  shall  stand  or  fall  together. 

Sec.  6.  Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.  All  elections  by 
the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  viva  voce. 

Sec.  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Caro- 
lina, except  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  he  shall  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  oath: 

"I,   ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 

and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and 

that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as   . 

So  help  me,  God." 

Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons 
shall  be  disqualified  for  office:  First,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being 
of  Almighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or 
confessed  their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or 
not,  or  under  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any 
other  crime  for  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, since  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption 
or  malpractice  in  office,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  this  chapter  operative.  That  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall 
be  cast  in  favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 
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article  vii 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected 
biennially  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer, 
register  of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  Duty  of  county  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  to  exercise  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and  finances 
of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds  shall 
be  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into 
convenient  districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name 
of  the  said  districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Townships  have  corporate  powers.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  local  government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  of  townships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  bien- 
nially elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and 
finances,  roads  and  bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  town- 
ships in  which  cities  and  towns  are  situated.  In  every  township  there 
shall  also  be  biennially  elected  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustees 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  returns 
to  the  county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  clerk  shall  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township. 

Sec.  7.  No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.  No  county, 
city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge 
its  faith  or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by 
any  officers  of  the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  drawn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  any  county  or  township  treasury  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  Taxes  to  be  ad  valorem.  All  taxes  levied  by  any  county,  city, 
town,  or  township  shall  be  uniform  and  ad  valorem  upon  all  property  in 
the  same,  except  property  exempted  by  this  Constitution. 
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Sec.  10.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  11.  Governor  to  appoint  justices.  The  Governor  shall  appoint 
a  sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold 
their  places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Sec.  12.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All 
charters,  ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations 
shall  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  to  pay,  nor  shall  any 
tax  be  levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest 
upon  any  debt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  of  or  support  of 
the  rebellion. 

Sec.  14.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change, 
or  abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute 
others  in  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine,  and  thirteen. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORPORATIONS   OTHER   THAN  MUNICIPAL 

Section  1.  Corporations  under  general  laws.  No  corporation  shall  be 
created,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special 
act,  except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
purposes  that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of 
the  State;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for 
the  chartering  and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending, 
extending,  and  forfeiture  of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by 
special  act.  All  such  general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  or  repealed;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time 
by  special  act  repeal  the  charter  of  any  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Debts  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations 
shall  be  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and 
other  means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "Corporation" 
as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and 
joint-stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  cor- 
porations not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corpora- 
tions shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all 
courts  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 
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Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the 
organization  of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict 
their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts, 
and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in 
contracting  debts  by  such  municipal  corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  the 
races.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And 
the  children  of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall 
be  taught  in  separate  public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of,  or  to  the  prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or 
more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year; 
and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec.  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State 
or  the  United  States;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property 
now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all 
other  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to 
the  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be 
by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools, 
and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  County  school  fund;  proviso.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  estrays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  for- 
feitures and  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall 
be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
shall  belong  to  and  remain  in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully 
appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in 
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each  county  shall  be  annually  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the 
University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when 
chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endow- 
ments thereof  in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of 
said  University;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions, 
laws,  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that 
all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  here- 
after accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
University. 

Sec.  8.  Board  of  Education.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  9.  President  and  secretary.  The  Governor  shall  be  president  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  of  the  board.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and 
the  educational  fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  reenacted 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  11.  First  session  of  the  board.  The  first  session  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  organization  of  the  State  Government  under  this  Constitution; 
the  time  of  future  meetings  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  12.  Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  13.  Expenses.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  14.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture, 
of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  15.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is 
hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and 
physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 
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ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  1.  Exemptions  of  personal  property.  The  personal  property 
of  any  resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale 
under  execution  or  other  final  process  of  any  court  issued  for  the  collec- 
tion of  any  debt. 

Sec.  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwellings  and  build- 
ings used  therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner,  any  lot  in  a  city,  town,  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  build- 
ings used  thereon,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from 
sale  under  execution  or  other  final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no 
property  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  payment  of  obliga- 
tions contracted  for  the  purchase  of  said  premises. 

Sec  3.  Hmnestead  exemption  from  debt.  The  homestead,  after  the 
death  of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
debt  during  the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  4.  Laborer's  lien.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of 
this  article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for 
work  done  and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a 
mechanic's  lien  for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Benefit  of  widow.  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving 
a  widow  but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her 
husband,  and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit  dur- 
ing her  widowhood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homested  in  her  own 
right. 

Sec.  6.  Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.  The  real  and 
personal  property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage, 
and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage, 
become  in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate 
estate  and  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts, 
obligations,  or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised,  and 
bequeathed,  and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by 
her  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

Sec.  7.  Husband  may  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the 
amount  thus  insured  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to 
the  guardian,  if  under  age,  for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  the 
claims  of  the  representatives  of  her  husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors. 

Sec.  8.  How  deed  for  homested  may  be  made.  Nothing  contained 
in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  a  homestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made 
by  the  owner  of  a  homested  shall  be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature 
and  assent  of  his  wife,  signified  on  her  private  examination  according 
to  law. 
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article  XI 

PUNISHMENTS,  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

Section  1.  Punishments;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  pun- 
ishments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz.:  death,  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under 
this  State.  The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on 
public  works  or  highways,  or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farm- 
ing out  thereof,  where  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law; 
but  no  convict  shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson;  Pro- 
vided, that  no  convict  whose  labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished 
for  any  failure  of  duty  as  a  laborer,  except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the 
State;  but  the  convicts  so  farmed  out  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the 
supervision  and  control,  as  to  their  government  and  discipline,  of  the 
penitentiary  board  or  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishment  being  not  only 
to  satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime, 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable 
with  death,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 

Sec.  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  Prison  or 
penitentiary  at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide 
for  the  erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  and 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders. 

Sec.  6.  The  sexes  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent 
legislation,  that .  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions 
of  the  State,  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  never 
confined  in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficent  provisions 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first 
session,  appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to 
whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State 
institutions,  and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Sec.  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
orphan  houses,  where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and 
taught  some  business  or  trade. 
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Sec.  9.  Inebriates  and  idiots.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and 
inebriates. 

Sec.  10.  Deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may 
provide  that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall 
be  cared  for  at. the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions  should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
forty  years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty 
in  the  militia:  Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  adverse  to  bearing 
arms,  from  religious  scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  pay- 
ing the  same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute 
the  law,  suppress  riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec.  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that 
may  be  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of 
this  State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  House  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  except  the  proposition,  Convention  or  No  Con- 
vention, be  first  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at 
the  next  general  election,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And 
should  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it 
shall  assemble  on  such  day  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly.  And  the  amendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  next  general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole 
State,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event 
of  their  adoption  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 
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article  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found, 
or  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before 
this  Constitution  takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts, 
but  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  '  by  this  Consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter 
fight  a  duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  know- 
ingly carry  a  challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight 
a  duel,  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be 
annually  published. 

Sec.  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by 
proper  legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien 
on  the  subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 
trary provision,  all  officers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective, 
until  their  successors  shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.    Seat  of  government.    The  seat  of  government  in  this  State 
shall  remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  7.  Holding  office.  No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  4 
or  under  this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold 
or  exercise  any  other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority 
of  this  State,  or  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General 
Assembly:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers 
in  the  militia,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or 
commissioners  for  special  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes  prohibited.  All  mar- 
riages between  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  or  between  a  white  person 
and  a  person  of  negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are 
hereby  forever  prohibited. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter  96,  Public  Laws  of  1929,  requires  the  public  schools  to  furnish 
adequate  and  scientific  instruction  in  alcoholism  and  narcotism.  The  same 
act  directs  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  or 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  course  of  study  on  health  education  which  shall 
contain  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  lists  of  accurate  and 
scientific  source  material,  and  lesson  plans  for  instruction  in  the  effect 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human  system.  Work  in  this  subject 
is  made  a  part  of  the  work  in  each  grade  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  children  from  one  grade  to  another.  The  completion  of  the  work 
suggested  in  this  bulletin  will,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  substantial 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  a  compliance  with  the  law,  it  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  find  many  suggestions  herein  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  whole  field 
of  health  education  through  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  health  and  character  of 
the  individual. 

Public  morals  and  civic  righteousness  are  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  composite  character  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  community. 
This  conception  magnifies  the  importance  of  individual  integrity,  not  only 
in  relation  to  his  acts  but  also  in  relation  to  his  public  attitudes.  This 
course  of  study  offers  each  child  the  opportunity  of  developing  a  vigorous 
interest  in  his  own  health  and  attitudes  as  they  affect  his  relations  to 
society  and  to  government.  Here,  then,  is  the  possibility  for  some  of 
the  most  desirable  outcomes  which  may  be  obtained  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  public  education. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  after  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  It  is  intended  as 
a  preliminary  statement.  The  whole  bulletin  in  modified  form  will  be 
included  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  which  is  now  being  prepared.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  the  information  necessary  to  make  this  a  valuable  course 
is  herein  assembled  and  that  it  will  be  used  effectively  in  all  the  schools. 
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A  SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  TEACHING 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  CIVIC  PRINCIPLES 
INVOLVED 

The  philosophic  basis  for  this  course  is  found  in  "Foundation  of 
Method."  Here  Dr.  Kilpatrick  describes  the  steps  leading  to  purposeful 
action  as  seeing  what  to  do,  wanting  or  choosing  to  do  it,  doing  it,  and 
judging  the  worth  of  the  activity.  The  truthful,  unbiased  presentation 
of  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  of  society  in  general, 
together  with  the  handicaps  arising  from  addiction  to  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  much  toward  effecting  the  dream  of 
a  more  abundant  life  for  all.  Fixing  correct,  positive  habits,  supplying 
scientific  information,  and  establishing  right  attitudes  in  the  food,  drink, 
rest,  and  control  phases  of  health  is  to  supply  a  variety  of  choices  of 
what  to  do  to  attain  health — is  to  move  the  individual  toward  the  right 
choice — is  to  indicate  a  method  of  effecting  the  right  thing  and  often 
to  give  practice,  and  therefore  power  in  "doing" — is  to  supply  opportunity 
for  judging  vicariously  and  at  first  hand  the  worth  of  certain  choices. 

We  hope  that  we  are  in  harmony  with  these  educational  principles 
stated  by  Thorndike  and  Gates  in  Elementary  Principles  of  Education 
(Macmillan,  1929). 

"We  must  appraise  the  contributions  of  each  subject  or  activity  to 
the  improvement  of  adjustments  to  the  physical  world,  to  family,  social, 
economic,  and  civic  situations  and  the  effects  of  each  in  increasing  bodily 
and  mental  health  and  balance  and  the  recreational,  ethical,  and  intel- 
lectual resources. 

"If  the  school  is  to  establish  leadership  in  facilitating  other  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  they  can  best  perform,  it  must  arrange  its 
own  work  to  articulate  with  and  facilitate  the  activities  of  the  other 
institutions. 

"Opinions  of  experts  upon  the  relative  importance  of  different  ma- 
terials within  their  own  field  in  the  light  of  impending  changes  and  forth- 
coming issues  and  needs  will  serve  also  to  check  the  perpetuation  of 
trivial  matters,  and  will  give  the  most  reliable  needs  of  the  immediate 
future. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  favor  the  subject  and  activities  which  not 
only  meet  present  demands,  but  which  also  prepare  for  forthcoming  prob- 
lems or  emergencies,  rather  than  those  which  merely  record  the  past, 
or  reflect  temporary  immediate  interests  or  perpetuate  academic  interests 
resulting  from  the  past  teachings  of  the  school  itself. 

"The  aims  of  education  (are) — to  further  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants  and  to  improve  them. 

"One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  health  education  should  develop 
not  only  information  and  habits  and  personal  hygiene,  but  the  infor- 
mation and  attitudes  needed  to  foster  the  feelings  of  responsibility  by 
each  individual  for  the  health  and  vigor  of  society  as  a  whole. 
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"The  great  thing,  in  all  education,  is  to  make  our  nervous  systems 
our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.  We  must  make  automatic  and  habitual, 
as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we  can,  and  guard  against 
the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as 
we  guard  against  the  plague.' — William  James. 

"Ethics  has  to  do  with  the  intellectual  analysis  of  the  larger  purposes 
and  values,  and  the  establishment  of  moral  codes  or  duties  on  logical 
grounds. — (It)  means  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  religion  embraces 
both  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the  heart. 

"Adequate  conduct  requires  knowledge  of  what  to  do,  and,  often  cer- 
tain skills  of  execution. 

"The  most  effective  moral  equipment  requires  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual insight  as  well  as  favorable  habits. 

"In  considering  the  effects  of  any  subject  on  conduct,  we  may  bear 
in  mind  four  facts:  (a)  The  work  in  a  subject  may  give  rise  to  bad  as 
well  as  good  concomitant  reactions;  good  habits  are  insured  only  as 
the  teacher  actively  applies  the  principles  of  learning  to  secure  them 
with  the  same  definite  care  with  which  she  applies  them  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  primary  contents  and  skills,  (b)  A  reaction  that  is  formed 
in  connection  with  one  school  subject  will  not  guarantee  its  appearance 
elsewhere;  it  must  also  be  formed  in  many  other  situations.  We  must 
not  base  hopes  of  moral  education  on  the  false  dogma  of  formal  dis- 
cipline, (c)  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  getting  ideas 
of  what  is  good  and  acquiring  habits  of  being  good.  To  know  what  is 
right  does  not  insure  ability  to  do  right.  A  boy  may  read  tales  of 
courage  with  great  emotional  satisfaction  and  still  be  unable  to  act 
courageously;  a  girl  may  adore  fine  manners  and  virtues  in  the  heroine 
but  be  unable  to  act  similarly  herself,  (d)  There  is  a  difference  between 
having  knowledge  and  ability  to  do  the  right  thing  and  wanting  to  do 
it.  The  right  conduct  must  not  only  be  known  and  executed;  it  must 
produce  a  satisfying  effect  out  of  which  an  attitude  of  readiness,  or  an 
ideal — that  is,  a  reaction  tendency  which  brings  satisfaction  when  the 
apparent  course  of  moral  action  is  followed  and  annoyance  when  it  is 
not — may  emerge. 

"With  these  cautions  to  prevent  us  from  overestimating  the  moral 
values  of  studies,  we  may  state,  on  the  positive  side,  that  (a)  on  the 
basis  of  their  natural  moral  tendencies  and  previous  moral  experiences 
children  can  be  taught  what  is  right  for  the  same  reason  that  they  can 
be  taught  what  is  true;  that  (b)  interests  can  be  aroused  in  being  honor- 
able and  just  and  kind  for  the  same  reason  that  interest  can  be  aroused 
in  being  well-informed  and  skillful;  and  that  (c)  while  nothing  save  con- 
duct with  a  satisfying  issue  can  finally  determine  character,  the  ideas  and 
insight  which  specific  school  instruction  in  morality  can  give  may  be 
useful  stimuli  to  right  conduct. 

"To  learn  to  live  the  good  life  desirable  reactions  to  real  life  must 
be  elicited  and  rewarded. 

"It  is  easier  to  justify  leaving  to  special  procedure  and  to  conscious 
considerations  those  activities  in  which  one  rarely  engages,  particularly 
if  they  possess  no  inherent  perils.  There  should  be  functional  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes  so  as  to  give  time  for  consideration  of  special 
problems." 
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Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  certain  civic  objectives  taken  from 
"Citizenship  Through  Education"  by  Moore  (American  Book  Company, 
1929),  are  furthered  by  the  pursuance  of  the  outlined  course. 

"The  fifth  civic  objective  is  to  recognize  the  government  as  an  organ- 
ized means  of  securing  protection  from  forces  which  might  hamper  or 
destroy. 

"The  sixth  civic  objective  is  to  understand  the  broad  purpose  of 
government. 

"The  tenth  civic  objective  is  to  furnish  training  in  analyzing  economic 
and  social  factors  which  relate  to  the  civic  welfare  of  both  associate  and 
federate  groups. 

"The  eleventh  civic  objective  is  to  stimulate  a  critical  though  con- 
structive attitude  toward  and  interest  in  the  government  and  civic 
problems. 

"The  sixteenth  civic  objective  is  to  furnish  specific  information  on  a 
large  number  of  topics  directly  related  to  civic  life,  making  possible  a 
body  of  knowledge  whereby  more  intelligent  civic  relations  shall  obtain." 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  TO  BE  SOUGHT  THROUGH 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SUBJECTS  OF 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM 

I.  Providing  such  experiences  as  will  develop  an  appreciation  of 
health  that  demands  of  each  pupil  respect  for  the  welfare  of  his  native 
physical  and  mental  endowment,  and  that  of  others,  and  as  will  lead  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  positive  health  ideal. 

II.  Crystallizing  an  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
to  alcoholic  and  narcotic  practices  by  linking  up  the  truth  regarding 
them  with  the  interests  and  demands  of  everyday  life  for  "physical  and 
mental  fitness,  for  social  wholesomeness  and  racial  soundness." 

III.  Leading  children  to  see  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
an  outworn  custom  belonging  to  a  former  age. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  the  truth." 

IV.  Informing  thoroughly  those  who  possess  inaccurate  information 
concerning  the  dangers  of  wine,  beer,  and  home-made  alcoholic  beverages. 

V.  Creating  an  alive  and  intelligent  public  opinion  against  the  sale 
of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  the  illicit  manufacturing  and  selling  of  alcohol. 

VI.  Acquainting  the  school  child  with  the  historical  and  social  back- 
ground which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1918,  and  the  North  Carolina  Pro- 
hibition Law  in  1908,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  his  respect  for  and  co- 
operation in  making  them  a  success. 

VII.  Establishing  such  positive  habits  in  the  performance  of  bodily 
functions  as  exclude  less  desirable  substitute  activities. 

VIII.  Helping  the  pupil  to  fix  the  habit  of  thinking  before  acting. 
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IX.  Presenting  information  and  developing  habits  and  attitudes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  child  upon  arriving  at  the  appropriate  level  of 
development  will  dedicate  himself  to  a  program  of  healthful  living  upon 
a  rational  basis. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  BY  GRADES 
FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  GRADES 

I.  Suggested  Approaches  and  Activities. 

1.  Drinks. — Have  a  milk  survey  to  find  and  encourage  milk  drinkers. 
Keep  a  chart  for  recording,  weighing  and  measuring  results. 

In  daily  inspection,  count  clean  teeth  as  one  point. 
Record  personal  or  class  health  records  for  reading. 
Make  individual  cups. 

Make  milk  posters  showing  "Elimination  of  Coffee  and  Tea,"  or  "Be- 
fore and  After  Milk."  If  possible,  introduce  a  mid-morning  milk  lunch. 
(See  lunch  unit  under  materials.) 

Develop  a  unit  of  milk  showing  its  care,  uses,  and  marketing. 

Plan  a  picnic  or  a  party  emphasizing  milk,  cocoa,  and  lemonade  as 
good  drinks,  instead  of  coffee,  tea,  or  other  drinks  such  as  are  usually 
obtained  at  soda  fountains  that  interfere  with  regular  hours  and  good 
foods. 

2.  Foods. — Set  up  problems  to  find  what  foods  make  kittens  grow? 
Dogs?  Babies?  Grow  a  plant  or  animal  (see  the  puppy  unit).  Strengthen 
clear  ideas  of  good  foods  by  drawings,  paintings,  poster-making,  chart- 
making,  paper  cutting. 

Where  there  is  no  real  cafeteria  or  lunch  room,  mount  pictures  of 
different  foods  on  standards  and  practice  selecting  suitable  foods.  Make 
"Health  Parade  of  Good  Breakfast  Foods"  on  sand  table. 

Plant  garden,  and  raise  health  foods.  Emphasize  sunshine,  water, 
and  other  factors  influencing  growth.  Develop  a  grocery  or  market  for 
vegetables. 

Estimate  the  cost  and  plan  a  good  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  for  a 
child  in  a  given  grade. 

Use  original  dramatization  for  beginning  points.  For  example,  children 
often  spontaneously  "play  doctor."  From  this  could  come  much  in  dis- 
cussing "Why  go?"  and  "What  will  he  do?" 

Read  and  dramatize  stories. 

Study  foods  in  other  lands. 

Keep  daily  record  of  food  eaten.    In  language  discuss  good  points. 

Make  all  the  possible  foods  from  the  apple  and  grape  including  cider 
and  vinegar.  Make  jelly  from  sweet  cider.  Show  part  vinegar  plays  in 
preserving  fruit.    Use  alcohol  lamp  if  necessary. 

3.  Rest. — Make  sleep  posters.  Organize  a  Sandman  Club.  Point  out 
fact  that  too  much  food  prevents  restful  sleep.  Point  out  fact  that  cof- 
fee and  tea  often  prevent  restful  sleep. 

4.  Citizenship. — Stress  being  fair  to  one's  own  body  by  treating  it 
as  a  fine  mechanism. 
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Install  a  North  Carolina  and  a  United  States  flag  in  the  room  or 
school;  teaching  their  meaning. 

Teach  part  each  shares  in  a  group  undertaking. 

II.  Concepts  to  be  Taught. 

1.  One  should  drink  four  glasses  of  water  each  day  to  help  in  digestion 
and  the  necessary  elimination  of  body  waste. 

2.  One  should  drink  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  every  day  because 

(1)  it  contains  what  the  body  needs;  (2)  it  satisfies  hunger  and  thirst; 
(3)  it  makes  one  grow;  (4)  it  is  best  food  for  making  teeth  strong  and 
white. 

3.  It  is  not  good  practice  for  children  to  drink  tea  or  coffee  or  most 
commercial  drinks  because  (1)  they  take  the  place  of  foods;  (2)  they 
do  not  help  one  to  grow;  (3)  they  are  habit-forming;  (4)  they  keep 
children  from  being  healthy  and  happy;  (5)  they  often  prevent  one  from 
resting  well  by  too  much  stimulation  of  energy. 

4.  Foods  that  help  children  to  grow  are  milk,  green  vegetables,  cooked 
cereals,  hard  breads,  stewed  or  fresh  fruit. 

5.  They  help  to  prevent  one  from  needing  medicines. 

6.  Some  of  each  should  be  eaten  every  day. 

7.  Long  and  regular  hours  of  rest  make  better  health. 

8.  It  is  better  to  go  to  bed  early  in  the  summer. 

9.  Milk  must  be  kept  cool  and  free  from  dust  and  flies. 

10.  Sleep  and  rest  help  young  animals  and  children  to  grow. 

11.  A  good  menu  has  (1)  a  maximum  of  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals 
and  milk;  (2)  a  minimum  of  sweets,  meats  and  pastries;  (3)  no  tea  or 
coffee. 

12.  It  is  unwise  for  children  to  use  tobacco,  because  it  (1)  costs 
money  that  should  be  used  for  food,  clothing,  or  other  needs;  (2)  it 
breaks  down  will-power;  (3)  it  is  habit-forming;  (4)  it  is  an  unattractive 
practice. 

13.  Every  child  should  eat  fruit  (1)  to  get  energy;  (2)  to  help 
growth. 

14.  A  child  should  eat  breakfast  every  day  unless  doctor  or  nurse 
forbids. 

15.  Every  child  should  eat  vegetables  because  (1)  they  aid  digestion; 

(2)  they  contain  minerals  and  lime  for  bones  and  blood;  (3)  they  furnish 
energy;  (4)  they  help  elimination. 

16.  Self-control  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and 
the  group. 

III.  Sources  of  Information  and  Illustrative  Material. 

1.  Stories. — "Cho-Cho" — I.  T.  A.;  "Health  Fairy"— A.  C.  H.  A.;  "The 
Story  that  Milk  Told  Me"— 0.  H.  H.;  "Wee,  Wee,  Man"— Bailey.  Fire- 
light Stories;  "Mother  Goose  Milk  Rhymes" — National  Dairy  Council,  910 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  "Go  to  Sleep  Story" — Bumstead-Dandsdill's 
H.  T.  I.  S.;  "The  Story  of  Twinkle"— Outdoor  Story  Book.  "An  Under- 
ground Treasure" — Halleck  and  Arnslow  in  "The  Land  of  Health" — 
Merrill.  "Psyche  and  Cupid" — Plan  Book — Flannagan.  "Every  Day  Do- 
ings in  Healthville" — Serl.  Silver-Burdett.     See  miscellaneous  list  also. 
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2.  Illustrative  Units. 

(1).  Project:   Rearing  of  Puppy  or  Kitten  (Adapted  from 
Health  Education,  N.  E.  A.) 

1.  To  illustrate  the  factors  in  the  proper  care  of  a  puppy  or  kitten. 

2.  To  develop  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  child  by  having  him  care 
for  something  which  is  dependent  upon  him. 


Problems 

1.  What  does  he  weigh? 

2.  What  does  he  eat? 
Demonstration:  Give  milk,  hard 

bread,  or  biscuits,  cereal, 
bone  and  little  cooked  meat 
when  he  is  mature. 

3.  How  does  he  eat? 

4.  Should  he  be  fed  at  regular 
times  ? 

Experience:    Having  a  regular 
feeding  hour. 

5.  Does  he  take  any  exercise? 
Experience:     Given    place  to 

play,  what  does  he  do? 
What  are  the  results  of  his 
exercise?  Where  would  he 
rather  play,  indoors  or  out- 
doors ? 

6.  What  does  he  do  when  tired? 
Experience:     See    how  much 

time .  is  spent  in  sleeping. 

7.  Is    he    able    to    keep  himself 
clean  enough  to  be  a  proper 
and  pleasant  companion  ? 
Experience:     Give    him  bath 

when  he  needs  it. 

8.  How  may  his  coat  be  improved 
in  appearance? 

Experience:    Brush   him  until 
smooth  and  glossy. 

9.  Has  he  grown  any? 
Experience:    Weigh  the  puppy 

weekly;  keep  a  chart  show- 
ing his  growth  and  his 
habits  in  some  correlated 
form. 


Related  Experiences  of  Child 


Eating  cereal,  hard  bread,  milk, 


etc. 


How  should  children  eat? 

Regularity  of  eating  hour  a 
necessity. 


Vigorous   exercise  out-of-doors. 


Plenty  of  sleep  for  child. 


Frequent  bathing. 


Frequent  and  careful  brushing 
of  hair. 


Monthly  weighing  of  child  and 
correlation  of  weight  chart  with 
child's  own  health  practices. 


(2).  Project:   Growing  a  Paper-White  Narcissus  Bulb 
Aim:   To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  food  and  water,  air  and  sunshine 
for  growth. 
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Approach:  Read  story  of  "Dutch  Twins,"  and  work  out  a  bit  of  Hol- 
land in  the  school  room. 

Plan  Christmas  gift  of  blossoming  bulbs.  (Other  bulbs,  or  potted 
plants  and  seedlings  can  be  used  to  develop  these  same  ideas.) 

Problem  Child  Parallel 

What    are    the    best  growing 
conditions  for  the  bulb? 

1.  What  is  a  bulb? 
Experiment:    Cut  a  bulb  open 

to  see  what  is  inside.  Find 
small  plant,  and  layers  of 
material  around  it. 
(Ask  pupils  of  intermediate 
grades  to  test  layers  for 
starch  or  plant  food.) 

2.  Will  the  little  plant  grow  with- 
out food? 

Experiment:  Carefully  strip 
layers  from  sprouting  bulbs, 
and  place  in  water  with  peb- 
bles. Result. 

3.  Will  they  grow  without  water? 
Experiment:      Give     best  of 

growing    conditions    all  ex- 
cept water.  Result. 

4.  Does  the  plant  need  sunshine? 
Experiment:    Put  one  in  sun- 
shine,   another    in  absolute 
dark  closet.  Compare. 

5.  Does  the  plant  need  air? 
Experiment:  Raise  bulb  in  air- 
tight Mason  jar.  Result. 

Reading  related  to  this  project  (children):  Little  Dog  Ready,  Styker — 
Holt;  The  House  of  Dogs,  Asquith — Macmillan;  Menagerie,  Miller — Mac- 
millan;  For  Days  and  Days,  Wynne — Stokes;  Millions  of  Cats,  Gag — 
Coward;  The  F-U-N  Book,  Lorue— Macmillan;  Child's  Own  Way,  Wag 
and  Pugg — Wheeler;  Informational  (for  teacher);  Pets  and  How  to  Care 
for  Them — Crandall,  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

(3).   Brief  Record  of  Mid-Morning  Lunch  for  Beginners 
By  Miss  Lillian  Nance,  Instructor  Teacher  Training,  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

The  group  consisted  of  children  who  would  enter  the  regular  first 
grade  at  the  opening  of  school  the  following  fall.  They  were  average 
country  children,  from  an  average  country  home  and  community.  As  a 
central  activity  for  the  six  weeks  pre-primer  period,  the  student-teachers 
selected  the  mid-morning  lunch  of  milk  and  graham  crackers  as  one 
which  seemed  to  offer  the  richest  returns  in  creating  right  habits,  appreci- 


1.   Storage  of  food  in  home. 


2.  Child's  need  of  food. 


3.  Child's  need  of  water. 


4.  Need  of  outdoor  play. 


5.   Need  of  outdoor  air. 
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ations,  and  attitudes.  In  the  discussion  about  procedures  thought  to  be 
desirable,  it  was  brought  out  that  not  only  some  of  the  student-teachers 
did  not  like  milk,  but  that  they  also  knew  of  some  of  the  children  who 
did  not  like  it.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  hostess 
(student-teacher)  at  each  table  should  (1)  say  nothing  to  children  about 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  (2)  assume  that  they  like  it,  (3)  keep  up 
such  an  interesting  conversation  that  children  will  drink  milk  without 
realizing  it,  (4)  drink  her  own  milk  with  great  apparent  enjoyment,  (5) 
ignore  any  child's  failure  to  drink  his,  and  (6)  perhaps  comment  favor- 
ably upon  the  empty  glasses  of  those  near  him. 

The  following  objectives  were  decided  upon: 

1.  To  create  or  bring  about  such  conditions  as  will  cause  the  children 
to  be  at  ease. 

2.  To  give  an  idea  of  these  simple  rules  for  good  table  manners. 

(1)  Come  with  clean  hands. 

(2)  Be  thankful. 

(3)  Wait  for  all  to  be  served. 

(4)  Take  small  mouthfuls. 

(5)  Eat  slowly. 

(6)  Help  others  to  enjoy  the  meal. 

3.  To  provide  a  natural  situation  which  would  eliminate  the  great 
store  of  candies  and  gum  brought  in  for  "recess"  consumption. 

4.  To  create  desire  for  wholesome  food  by  pleasurable,  directed  out- 
door activity. 

5.  To  establish  idea  of  a  short  rest  period  following  eating. 

6.  To  establish  some  idea  of  what  a  healthy  girl  and  boy  is  like. 

7.  To  create  a  desire  to  attain  this  ideal. 

First  Day 

When  the  time  came  for  the  first  lunch,  all  of  the  children,  except 
two  of  the  largest  ones,  went  with  a  student-teacher  out  into  the  sun- 
shine to  play.  The  two  left  behind  felt  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  help  set  the  table  and  fix  lunch.  They  set  the  table  with  paper 
plates,  paper  cups,  and  paper  napkins.  Two  graham  crackers  were  placed 
on  each  plate,  and  the  milk  was  poured.  As  soon  as  the  chairs  were 
placed,  one  child  called  the  others.  All  came  by  the  lavatory  and  washed 
their  hands.  When  they  came  into  the  room,  the  student-teachers  stood 
behind  their  chairs;  the  children  did  likewise.  After  saying  "Let's  be 
seated,"  they  showed  the  children  how  to  pull  their  chairs  out  with  their 
right  hands  and  to  be  seated  from  the  left  of  the  chair. 

T.:  Let's  bow  our  heads  and  have  a  blessing.  I  shall  say  one  this 
time,  but  you  can  help  me  tomorrow. 

(Moravian  Blessing) :  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  our  Guest  to  be,  and  bless 
these  Gifts  bestowed  by  Thee.  Amen." 

This  was  later  varied  with:  "God  is  good,  God  is  great.  Let  us  thank 
Him  for  this  food.  By  His  hand  may  all  be  fed.  Give  us,  Lord,  our 
daily  bread.  Amen." 
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Let's  unfold  our  napkins  half-way  and  put  them  in  our  laps. 
How  many  of  you  have  a  little  brother  or  sister  at  home? 
Tom:   I  have  a  little  sister.    Her  name  is  Carolyn. 
P.:   I  have  a  little  brother  and  a  little  sister. 
P.:  I  have  a  little  sister. 

P.:  I  have  a  little  sister.  Her  name  is  Dickson.  She  wanted  to  come 
to  school. 

P.:    I  have  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

P.:   Junior  is  my  brother.    He  is  big.    He  is  in  the  third  grade. 
P.:   How  many  of  you  have  a  little  baby  brother  or  sister? 
Several:   I  have. 

How  does  mother  get  the  baby  to  sleep? 
P.:   She  just  lets  her  go  to  sleep. 
P.:   Mine  sings  to  her. 

Would  you  like  for  some  one  to  play  a  record  on  the  victrola  that 
shows  a  picture  of  a  mother  singing  to  her  baby,  while  they  are  waiting 
for  the  father  to  come  home? 

All:   Yes,  Miss   

We  will  in  a  moment.  T.  S.  and  Ruth  may  take  all  the  things  off 
the  table  and  put  them  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  (After  table  was 
cleared.)  Suppose  you  lay  your  heads  down  on  the  table  and  see  how 
many  beautiful  pictures  you  can  see  while  the  mother  sings. 

Children  rested  during  rendition  of  "Sweet  and  Low"  on  the  victrola. 

Results:    Stimulated  by  example  of  teacher. 

1.  Each  child  ate  his  crackers  and  milk. 

2.  Children  forget  lunches  of  hard,  cold  biscuit,  meat,  gum,  and  candy. 

3.  They  ate  slowly. 

4.  They  talked  as  much  as  could  be  wished  for  at  this  stage. 

Second  Day 

Objective:  To  set  standards  of  health  in  terms  of  known  boys  and 
girls. 

Procedure:  Very  much  like  that  of  first  day,  except  that  conversation 
centered  around  big  brother,  big  sister,  or  older  friends — how  tall  each 
was  for  his  age,  what  they  liked  to  play,  how  fast  they  could  run,  whether 
or  not  their  cheeks  were  rosy  and  their  eyes  bright,  how  willingly  they 
helped  work,  what  they  drank,  if  they  smoked,  etc. 

Results:  Children  formed  idea  that  a  healthy  boy  or  girl  is  usually 
rosy-cheeked,  and  bright-eyed,  likes  to  play  outdoors,  helps  around  the 
house  gladly,  does  not  drink  coffee  or  tea,  and  does  not  smoke. 

Third  Day 

Objective:  To  give  children  some  appreciation  of  the  contribution  cows 
make  to  health. 

Procedure:  T.:   What  would  you  say  if  some  one  gave  you  something 
you  liked  very  much,  Carolyn? 
C:   Thank  you! 

T.:  That  is  what  Anne  Taylor  said  once  to  a  cow.  Listen  to  all  she 
said  (gave  from  memory): 
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"Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread, 
Every  day  and  every  night, 
Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white." 

T.:  What  does  the  cow  give  us  that  we  like,  and  think  is  pleasant, 
Thomas  ? 

Thomas:    She  gives  us  milk. 

T.:   What  kind  of  milk  did  Anne  Taylor  say  it  is,  Kenneth? 
K.:   It  is  warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 
T.  S.:   My  mamma  puts  it  in  her  biscuit  dough. 
Ruth:   We  make  butter  from  it. 

T.:  Yes.  What  did  Anne  Taylor  say  she  did  with  it,  Ruth?  (Teacher 
repeats  poem.) 

R.:    She  soaked  her  bread. 

T.:   See  if  you  can  tell  when  Anne  had  her  "pleasant  milk"  to  "soak 
her  bread  in?"  (Repeats  again.) 
Every  day  and  every  night. 

T.:  What  should  we  say  to  the  cow  for  giving  us  the  milk,  Algernon? 
All:  Thank  you. 

T.:  I  wonder  what  would  happen  to  our  milk  if  the  cows  did  not. eat 
the  right  kind  of  food? 

P.:   It  would  not  be  good. 

T.:   Have  you  ever  drunk  any  milk  that  tasted  like  onions? 

All:   Yes,  Miss   

T.:   What  did  your  mothers  say  caused  it? 
P.:   The  cow  had  been  eating  wild  onions. 

T.:   That  is  right.    What  kind  of  food  do  we  want  the  cows  to  eat? 
P.:   Food  that  will  make  the  milk  taste  sweet. 
P.:   Food  that  is  good  for  her. 

T.:  Fresh  grass,  good  water,  bran,  corn.  If  you  want  me  to,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  say  the  rest  of  the  poem  for  you.  (The  children  were  eager.) 
It  will  tell  you  what  she  should  eat. 

"Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 
Growing  on  the  weedy  bank, 
But  the  yellow  cowslip  eat, 
That  will  make  it  very  sweet. 

Where  the  purple  violet  grows, 
Where  the  bubbling  water  flows, 
Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 
Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine." 

Fourth  Day 

Objective:  To  find  out  what  children  have  for  breakfast,  if  they  always 
eat  breakfast,  and  to  fix  idea  that  tea,  coffee,  and  bottled  drinks  are  not 
good  for  children. 

Procedure:  After  the  usual  handwashings,  seating,  and  blessing,  ap- 
proximately the  following  conversation  took  place: 
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T.:  While  I  was  eating  my  breakfast  this  morning,  I  thought  of  all 
of  you  children.  I  wondered  if  you  were  eating  a  good  breakfast,  so 
that  you  would  feel  fine  when  you  came  to  school.    Did  you? 

P.:  I  did.  (Several  tell  how  much,  and  what,  with  some  prompting  on 
part  of  teacher.)     (It  developed  that  several  had  coffee.) 

T.:   What  did  you  have  besides  coffee,  Algernon? 

P.:    Some  toast  and  butter. 

T.:  Is  that  all?  (P.  nods  head  affirmatively.)  I  think  that  you  should 
have  eaten  some  grits  as  John  did,  or  some  good  oatmeal  and  cream,  as 
Mary.  I  know  that  baked  apple  Ruth  had  was  good.  I  am  sure  that 
Lee's  two  glasses  of  milk  will  take  him  through  the  day. 

Fifth  Day 

Objective:  Further  extension  of  appreciation  of  part  milk  plays  in 
health. 

Procedure:  How  many  different  cows  have  you  seen  in  this  neighbor- 
hood? 

They  enjoy  this  discussion  for  a  while,  and  the  teacher  reads  "The 
Cow,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  friendly  cow,  all  red  and  white 

I  love  with  all  my  heart: 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass, 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass, 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 
The  table  was  then  cleared,  and  the  children  rested  while  a  lullaby 
was  softly  played  on  the  victrola. 

Sixth  Day 

Objective:    Continuation  of  same  as  previously  outlined. 

Procedure:  Same  as  before  in  general.  There  was  a  continuation  of  the 
conversation  about  cows  and  milk.  The  children  joined  the  teacher  in  recit- 
ing the  poems  that  were  talked  about  the  day  before.  The  teacher  then 
read  for  their  enjoyment  "The  Moo  Cow  Moo"  by  Edmond  Vance  Cooke. 

My  papa  held  me  up  to  the  Moo  Cow  Moo, 

So  close  I  could  almost  touch, 
And  I  fed  him  a  couple  of  times,  or  two, 

And  I  wasn't  a'fraid  cat,  much. 

But  if  my  papa  goes  into  the  house, 

And  my  mamma,  she  goes  in,  too, 
I  keep  still  like  a  little  mouse, 

For  the  Moo  Cow  Moo  might  moo. 
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The  Moo  Cow  Moo's  tail  is  like  a  piece  of  rope, 

All  raveled  out  where  it  grows, 
And  it's  just  like  feeling  a  piece  of  soap, 

All  over  the  Moo  Cow's  nose. 

And  the  Moo  Cow  Moo  has  lots  of  fun 

Just  switching  his  tail  about, 
But  if  he  opens  his  mouth,  why  then  I  run, 

For  that's  where  the  moo  comes  out. 

The  Moo  Cow  Moo  has  deers  on  his  head, 

And  his  eyes  stick  out  of  their  place, 
And  the  nose  of  the  Moo  Cow  Moo  is  spread 

All  over  the  end  of  his  face. 

And  his  feet  are  nothing  but  fingernails, 

And  his  mamma  don't  keep  them  cut, 
And  he  gives  folks  milk  in  water  pails, 

When  he  don't  keep  his  handles  shut. 

But  if  you  or  I  pulls  his  handles,  why, 

The  Moo  Cow  Moo  says  it  hurts, 
But  the  hired  man  sits  down  close  by, 

And  squirts,  and  squirts,  and  squirts. 

Seventh  Day 

Objective:   To  give  idea  of  good  lunch  to  bring  to  school. 

Procedure:  During  the  regular  lunch  hour,  the  good  weather  was  com- 
mented on,  and  the  possibility  of  a  picnic  on  the  following  day  was  dis- 
cussed.   Children  decided  to  prepare  lunch.    Conversation  in  part: 

T.:   What  do  you  think  we  should  carry  for  our  lunch? 

P.:  Milk. 

T.:  That  is  a  good  suggestion.  How  would  you  carry  it?  (Various 
buckets  and  bottles  were  suggested.) 

T.:  If  milk  stands  for  a  long  time  in  a  warm  place,  and  without  a 
cover,  what  happens  to  it? 

P.:  It  sours. 

T.:  Yes,  a  great  many  little  plants  and  animals  too  small  for  us  to 
see  feed  on  it,  and  make  it  sour. 

P. :    Maybe  we  could  carry  bottles  of  coca-cola  or  ginger  ale. 

T.:  They  are  very  strong,  and  they  won't  make  us  strong.  What 
could  we  make  from  fruit? 

P.:  Lemonade. 

T.:    Yes,  or  orangeade.    I'll  bring  the  oranges.    Can  you  bring  some 
sugar?     (Several  wish  to,  but  only  two  are  selected.) 
T.:    Do  we  need  anything  else? 
P.:  Sandwiches. 
T.:   What  kind  would  we  like? 
P.:    Pimento  and  cheese. 
T.:   Could  you  bring  some  apples? 
J.:   I  will. 
M.:   I  will. 
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T.:  Who  has  some  lettuce?  Some  tomatoes?  Some  bread?  Two 
eggs?    A  jar  of  jam?    Some  bacon?    (These  were  promised.) 


Ninth  Day 

The  lunch  was  prepared  with  regard  for  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  and 
proper  foods  and  the  picnic  outdoors  followed.  (Proper  disposal  of  papers 
and  food  remnants  was  emphasized.) 


Subsequent  Projects  for  Succeeding  Days 

•  Making  a  pot  of  soup,  boiling  cocoa,  baking  apples,  baking  cornbread, 
potato  salad. 

In  such  a  situation,  there  were  ample  occasions  for  oral  language, 
several  art  projects,  number  work,  measuring,  good  citizenship.  Typical 
reading  units  like  these  evolved. 


Original  Reading  Units 

Bobby's  Rabbit.     (Based  on  a  picture  brought  to  class.) 
Bobby  has  a  pretty  rabbit. 
He  calls  him  Bunny. 

He  says:  "I  love  you,  Bunny.  I  will  not  let  the  dogs  hurt  you.  I  will 
take  care  of  you." 

Bunny  says:   "I  love  Bobby, 

He  is  good  to  me, 

He  gives  me  food  and  water, 

He  keeps  my  pen  clean." 


The  Friendly  Cow 

"The  friendly  cow,  all  black  and  white, 
She  works  with  all  her  might, 
To  give  me  good  sweet  milk  to  drink, 
Each  morning,  noon,  and  night." 

Friendly  cow  wants  to  say:   "Children,  Dear,  how  do  you  do! 
If  to  health  you'd  find  the  way, 
Drink  milk  three  times  a  day." 
(Contributed  through  courtesy  of  Miss  Julia  Hill,  Isaac  Bear  School, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.) 

Pictures  for  Study 

Girl  in  Yellow — McLane   (Health  Nature — Lawrence  (Health  Ideal). 

Ideal).  Landscape  and  Cattle — Newell. 

The  Swimmers — Sorolla.  The  Offer — Caser  (food). 

Torn  Hat — Sully  (Health  Ideal).  Dancing  in  a  Ring — Thomas. 
Sleeping  Child — McLane  (rest). 

(4).  Type  Lesson:  Based  on  Specific  Problem  in  School  Community 

I.  The  situation  or  incident  to  be  treated:  Smoking  on  the  school 
grounds. 

II.  General  principle  to  be  established:  We  should  not  smoke  on  school 
grounds — 
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1.  Because  it  is  not  thrifty. 

(1)  Costs  money. 

(2)  Cuts  down  health  chances. 

2.  Because  it  sets  a  bad  example  for  others. 

3.  Because  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  school. 

4.  Because  it  is  too  risky  from  the  standpoint  of  fires. 

III.  Possible  approaches: 

1.  A  specific  case  of  smoking. 

2.  Question  raised  by  a  pupil. 

3.  Pictures  brought  by  teacher  or  children. 

4.  Topic  arose  in  geography  during  study  of  tobacco. 

5.  News  items. 

6.  Arrest  of  some  merchant  for  selling  to  minors. 

IV.  Problems:  How  much  does  smoking  cost  the  average  man  per 
day?  How  does  smoking  affect  one's  appetite?  Why  do  most  smokers 
begin  the  habit?  What  is  the  right  attitude  to  be  held  by  every  boy  and 
girl  toward  any  regulation  about  conduct  in  a  given  community?  How 
is  a  law  or  rule  made?  Why?  Who  built  the  school  buildings?  For 
whom?  Who  owns  the  school  buildings?  What  would  it  cost  to  replace 
them?  What  is  your  duty  to  your  own  property?  The  property  of 
others  ? 

V.  Plan  for  right  habit  or  action:  What  can  we  do  about  the  smoking 
we  have  already  had?  Can  we  prevent  this  from  happening  again? 
(Report  source  of  cigarettes,  and  persons  smoking.)  How? 

VI.  Making  the  principle  transfer  to  other  cases:  Are  there  other 
reasons  why  young  people  in  particular,  should  not  smoke?  Name  other 
things  we  do  which  cost  money?  (drinking  coca-cola,  beer,  etc.). 

VII.  Examples  of  generalizations  which  will  serve  as  ideals  or  prin- 
ciples of  action: 

We  should  try  to  eat  only  good,  healthful  foods. 
We  should  try  to  protect  buildings. 

Boys  and  girls  constitute  the  greatest  wealth  of  a  nation. 

VIII.  Methods  of  checking  progress  and  of  getting  further  action: 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  pledge  to  avoid  use. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  pledge  to  uphold  laws  of  school  and  country 
and  to  report  any  infringements  thereof. 

3.  References  for  Teacher — 

Unit  Course  of  Study  in  Nutrition — Am.  National  Red  Cross.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  60c. 

Our  Health  Habits— p.  499,  pp.  1-173. 

All  About  Milk — Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

4.  Stories  Illustrating  Habit  and  Ideal  of  Self-Control  and  Moderation. 

(The  numerals  indicate  grade  range.  In  addition  to  these  several 
selections  in  basal  and  supplementary  reading  texts  should  be  related  to 
this  topic.) 

Near  and  Far  Stories.  Peck — Little-Brown:  Snapping  Turtles  (3); 
The  Hare  and  the  Elephant  (3). 
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Playmates  in  Print.  Whitman — Nelson:  The  Rabbit  and  the  Cocoa- 
nut  (3). 

Twilight  Folk  Tales.    Cowles — Flannagan:   King  Midas'  Ear  (2-4). 

Atlantic  Treasury  of  Childhood  Stories.  Hodkins — Little:  The  Flight 
of  the  Beasts  (2-4). 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    Lang-McKay:    Prince  Darling  (3-6);  Why  the 
Sea  is  Salt  (3-6);  (also  in  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon). 
The  Fairy  Book.    Craik-Nelson:   Prince  Cherry  (4-6),  also  in  Fairy  Tales 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  Am.  Bk.  Co.;  The  Three  Wishes  (3-5),  also  in  More 
English  Tales. 

Story  Hour  Favorites.  Harper-Century:  Pinnochio  (3-6);  The  Folly 
of  Panic  (2-5). 

Golden  Spears  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  Lummy-Warne:  The  White 
Oat  (3-5),  also  in  Folk  Tales  from  Many  Lands.  Gask-Crowell. 

Treasury  of  Folk  Tales.  Gask-Crowell:  Silence  (3-6);  The  Golden 
Fish  (2-6). 

A  Pie  and  the  Patty  Man  (3),  Potter- Warne. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwin — Amer.  Bk.  Co.:  Fisherman  and 
His  Wife  (2-6),  (also  in  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book,  Green  Fairy  Book,  and 
Household  Stories). 

Fairy  Stories  retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Century:  A  Spanish  Tale  Told 
in  a  Spanish  Way. 

The  One-Footed  Fairy.    Brown-Houghton.    Perizad  and  Perizada  (2-5). 

Popular  Fairy  Tales.    Grimm— Burt:   The  Fairy's  Two  Gifts  (2-5). 

Howell's  Story  Book.    Scribner's:   Christmas  Every  Day  (3-6). 

Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne:  The  Golden  Touch  (3-6);  The  Miraculous 
Pitcher  (3-6). 

Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North.  Asjbornsen — Burt:  The  Quern  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

Tales  from  the  Fjeld.  Dasent — Putnam:  The  Town  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse  (1-7). 

Doorway  in  Fairy  Land.  Hoasman — Harcourt:  The  Wishing  Pot  (5-9); 
Rat-Catcher's  Daughter  (4-7). 

Tales  from  Timuuktu.  Smedley — Harcourt:  The  King's  Drum  (4-6); 
The  Stone  Lion  (4-6). 

The  Fat  of  the  Cat.    Untermeyer — Harcourt  (5-7). 

Last  Fairy  Tales.  Laboulaye:  The  Fairy  Crawfish  (5-7);  Zerbina  the 
Savage  (6-7). 

Staircase  of  Stories.  Chisholm  and  Stedman — Putnam:  Little  Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Vinegar  Bottle  (1-4). 

5.  Miscellaneous  Helps. 

Health  Creed 

Four  glasses  of  water  I  drink  every  day; 

I  always  find  time  in  the  fresh  air  to  play; 

With  windows  thrown  open  for  ten  hours  I  sleep; 

I'm  careful  to  bathe  more  than  once  every  week; 

Each  day  I  remember  to  brush  my  teeth  twice; 

I  eat  lots  of  fruit  for  it's  juicy  and  nice; 

My  face,  neck,  and  ears  and  my  hands  I  keep  clean; 

I  dine  very  often  on  vegetables  green; 
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I  never  drink  coffee,  I  never  drink  tea, 
I  know  that  fresh  milk  is  the  best  thing  for  me. 
There's  lots  to  remember,  for  this  list  is  long, 
But  I  am  determined  to  be  well  and  strong. 

— Natalie  Bassett  Dumont. 

Farragut's  Resolution 

When  Admiral  Farragut's  son  was  ten  years  old,  the  father  said  in 
his  hearing  that  when  he  was  old  enough  to  make  a  contract  and  keep 
it,  he  had  a  bargain  to  offer  him.  The  son  rose  up  and  asked  the  father 
what  the  contract  was.  The  Admiral  said,  "The  proposal  I  intend  to  make 
is  this:  if  you  will  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco,  drink  intoxicating  or 
strong  wines,  till  you  are  twenty-one  years  old,  I  will  then  give  you  one 
thousand  dollars." 

"I  am  old  enough  to  make  that  bargain  now,"  said  young  Farragut. 
I  will  accept  the  offer."  The  bargain  was  closed,  and  when  young  Far- 
ragut was  twenty-one,  the  cash  was  handed  over  to  him.  A  smoking  boy 
can  save  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  years  in  the  same  way  besides 
saving  physical  energy  and  moral  power. — Popular  Educator. 

The  Crusader's  Creed 

I  believe  in  my  country,  and  in  the  good  citizenship  of  its  people. 
I  believe  that  to  support  my  country  I  must  have  Health,  Strength, 
and  Honor. 

I  love  my  country's  flag.  To  me  its  bright  red  stands  for  bright  red 
blood,  which  means  energy  and  power,  cheerfulness  and  hope,  human 
kindness  and  the  joy  of  living.  Its  pure  white  stands  for  clean  bodies 
which  house  clean  minds.  Its  blue  stands  for  the  clear  sky,  the  sunshine, 
the  fresh  air,  play  and  exercise. 

As  an  American,  I  will  be  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  children's  army  of 
peace,  the  Modern  Health  Crusade. — Courtesy  of  National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Plan  for  a  Health  Club 
I.  Organization 

1.  The  name  of  this  club  shall  be  the   Health  Club. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  club  shall  be  to  develop  clean,  strong,  healthy 
citizens. 

3.  The  Health  Club  colors  shall  be  blue  and  white. 

4.  Health  Club  pledge:  I  will  strive  to  keep  my  body  strong  and 
clean,  my  mind  alert  and  active,  my  heart  pure  and  happy. 

II.  Procedure 

1.  Each  room  wishing  to  carry  on  the  Health  Club  and  enter  in  the 
Health  Club  Contest  shall  have  a  daily  ten-minute  Health  Club  period, 
or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  Health  Club  period  shall  be  under  pupil  leadership. 

3.  The  Health  Club  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher. 

4.  The  teachers  will  not  be  asked  to  keep  each  child's  individual  score. 
The  total  points  earned  by  all  the  children  for  all  ten  chores  shall  be 
recorded  daily. 
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5.  Each  Health  Club  chore  performed  counts  one  point  for  that  day. 

6.  If  a  child  is  absent,  he  cannot  count  his  chores  performed  for  that 
day.    That  is,  he  can  get  credit  only  for  the  days  he  is  present. 

7.  The  Health  Club  chores  have  been  changed  slightly.  Please  use 
this  list  so  that  the  basis  for  comparison  of  results  will  be  uniform. 

8.  Health  Club  Banner.  The  school  between  grades  having  the  highest 
daily  average  number  of  points  per  pupil  will  win  the  Health  Club  Banner 
for  that  month. 

9.  The  grade  having  the  highest  daily  average  points  per  pupil  for 
the  year  will  win  first  place  in  health  in  the  banner  grade. 

10.  The  Health  Club  report  will  be  sent  to  supervisor  at  close  of  each 
school  month.  The  principal  is  responsible  for  the  summarized  report  of 
the  school. 

11.  Please  use  the  following  chores  as  listed: 

a.  I  drank  four  glasses  of  water  today. 

b.  I  did  without  tea  or  coffee  today. 

c.  I  brushed  my  teeth  today. 

d.  I  ate  some  fruit  or  vegetables  today. 

e.  I  washed  my  face,  my  hands,  and  ears  and  combed  my  hair 
before  coming  to  school. 

f.  I  washed  my  hands  after  going  to  the  toilet,  and  before  each 
meal. 

g.  I  attended  to  my  bodily  needs  at  a  regular  time. 

h.  I  slept  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  with  my  windows  open. 

i.  I  took  a  bath  today. 

j.  I  drank  a  glass  of  milk  today. 

IV.  Desirable  Outcomes  in  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Appreciations. 

Sleeps  eleven  and  one-half  to  thirteen  hours  with  windows  open. 
Likes  windows  open. 

Cooperates  in  overcoming  any  defect  in  sleep,  food,  or  drink. 

Drinks  no  tea  and  coffee. 

Drinks  very  little  ice  water. 

Drinks  four  to  six  glasses  of  water  daily. 

Drinks  milk  at  close  of  meal. 

Does  not  drink  bottled  drinks. 

Likes  milk,  green  vegetables,  hard  breads,  cooked  cereals. 

Eats  at  regular  times. 

Eats  slowly,  chewing  food  well. 

Takes  small  bites  and  mouthfuls. 

Does  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Does  not  take  unknown  medicines. 

Eats  candy  in  moderation. 

Keeps  hands  out  of  mouth. 

Brushes  teeth  twice  each  day  with  "up  and  down"  strokes. 
Realizes  that  fruit  juices  when  fresh  and  sweet  are  good  foods. 
Appreciates  some  of  the  legitimate  apple  and  grape  products. 
Begins  to  think  about  foods  and  drinks  as  being  beneficial  or  un- 
beneficial. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

I.  Suggested  Approaches  and  Activities. 

•   Continue  any  suitable  ones  given  for  lower  grades. 
Organize  the  Milkman  Club — O.  H.  H. 
Center  study  about  "Foods  that  Give  Health." 

Join  the  Health  Crusaders  and  follow  the  rules  set  up.    (N.  T.  A.) 

Initiate  a  food  preservation  project  with  particular  emphasis  on  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Test  out  drying,  heating,  and  sealing;  use  sugar,  vinegar, 
salt,  alum,  other  chemicals.  Allow  some  fruit  juices  to  ferment.  Make 
some  sweet  grape  juice  with  sugar  and  boiling. 

Recipe:  1  qt.  grapes  in  jar;  1  cup  sugar;  boiling  water  to  fill;  seal 
tight. 

Develop  good  uses  of  vinegar. 

Study  bread-making.  Develop  some  yeast  cultures.  Show  action  on 
milk  and  other  foods. 

Make  a  study  of  health  heroes,  such  as  Louis  Pasteur,  Edward  Jen- 
ner,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  geography,  make  a  type  study  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry that  includes  cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  marketing,  manu- 
facturing, profit  and  loss  on  crops  grown  in  neighborhood,  consumption, 
its  actual  intrinsic  value  to  a  community,  some  substitute  crops,  such  as 
peanuts,  now  grown  to  advantage. 

Make  a  study  of  milk  production  from  cow  to  child. 

Make  a  unit  study  of  milk  that  develops  an  analysis  of  its  composition. 
Supervise  preparation  of  posters  illustrating  these  facts: 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  two  pounds  salt  codfish. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  three  pounds  fresh  codfish. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  four  pounds  beets. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  five  pounds  turnips. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  nine  and  one-half  pounds  oranges. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  eight  eggs. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  two  pounds  potatoes. 

Find  out  what  is  meant  by  whole  milk,  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  cream. 
Make  milk  product  when  practical.  Visit  a  dairy  to  observe  sanitary 
modern  handling.  Note  bottling,  sterilizing,  transportation.  If  possible, 
learn  about  special  procedure  with  certified  milk  and  bring  out  reasons 
for  its  superiority.  Pasteurize  some  milk.  Leave  some  unpasteurized  to 
get  difference. 

Study  the  newspapers,  and  collect  items  relating  to  alcoholism  and 
narcotism  to  determine  what  part  of  fire  loss  and  accidents  are  due  to 
practice  of  these  evils  among  adults. 

Make  a  study  of  great  food  producing  centers  of  the  world. 

Study  how  children  of  various  nations  sleep. 

II.  Concepts  to  be  Gained. 

Those  stated  in  outlines  for  preceding  grades. 
Classification  of  foods  into  sugars,  fats,  proteins,  vitamins. 
Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant  that  multiplies  rapidly  in  a  warm  moist 
substance. 

Yeast  feeds  on  sugar  and  sets  up  the  process  called  fermentation. 
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Fermentation  is  the  yeast  giving  off  as  body  waste  free  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  forming  and  escaping  gas  causes  bread  to  rise. 

Vinegar  which  is  formed  from  fermented  fruit  and  vegetable  juices 
is  a  food  preservative. 

Microscopic  plants  and  animals  called  bacteria  will  spoil  food  unless 
well  protected  from  dust  and  warmth. 

Very  high  heat  kills  bacteria  and  yeast. 

The  presence  of  yeast  and  bacteria  in  foods  is  often  dangerous  to 
health. 

Louis  Pasteur  gave  the  world  the  most  it  knows  about  microscopic 
plants  and  animals. 

American  children  as  a  rule  sleep  under  more  healthful  conditions 
than  other  children. 

Tobacco  is  most  valuable  North  Carolina  crop  in  money  ($103,802,160), 
(1926). 

North  Carolina  leads  the  world  in  production  and  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco. (See  outline  course  in  N.  C.  Geography,  Meta  Liles,  Carthage, 
N.  C.) 

The  use  of  tobacco  sometimes  causes  ill-smelling  clothing  and  breath, 
sometimes  produces  sore  mouth,  overworks  the  salivary  glands  which 
supply  the  enzymes  needed  to  digest  sugars  and  starches. 

Know  the  leading  wheat,  corn,  milk,  butter,  orange,  grape,  rice,  potato, 
fish,  and  vegetable-producing  areas  of  North  Carolina  and  world. 

Foods  that  build  bone  because  of  minerals  are:  green  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  fruit,  cheese,  fish,  whole  wheat  flour,  potatoes. 

Foods  that  make  the  body  grow:  beans,  milk,  eggs,  whole  wheat 
bread,  beef,  lamb,  chicken,  carrots,  cheese,  peas,  fish. 

Carbohydrates  give  heat  and  energy:  beans,  butter,  sugar,  ice  cream, 
cereal,  potatoes,  peas,  cornstarch,  salad  oil,  bacon,  white  bread. 

Milk  can  build,  repair,  give  heat,  furnish  energy,  because  it  contains 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

Certified  milk  is  worth  increased  cost  because  the  dairy  barns  are  of 
better  construction,  workers  and  cows  are  examined  for  diseases,  water 
supply  is  safe,  milk  is  analyzed  by  bacteriologists  and  chemists,  cows  are 
clean,  bottles  are  sterilized,  milk  is  bottled  and  iced  at  dairy. 

Certified  milk  does  not  have  to  be  pasteurized. 

III.  Sources  of  Information,  and  Illustrative  Material. 

For  Teacher:    O.  H.  H.  177-240-499. 
St.  Louis  Course  of  Study.    Health,  1926. 

Agricultural  Y ear-Book.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Free 
from  Congressman.) 

Health  Habits.    O'Shea  and  Kellogg.    Chap.  XI. 
Healthy  Living.  Winslow.    Chap.  IX. 
The  Story  of  Foods.    Crissey.    Chap.  III. 

For  Pupil:    Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake-Up  Town.    Andress.    Drink — 
Chaps.  IX,  X,  VII,  XX;  Smoking— Chaps.  XXI,  XXII;  Food— Chap.  XVIII. 
The  Voyage  of  Growing  Up.    Turner  and  Hallack.  Heath. 
In  Training  for  Health.    Turner  and  Pickney.  Heath. 
Everday  Doings  in  Healthville.    Serl.    Silver,  pp.  104-8. 
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What  We  Drink.    Brown.    F.  A.  Owen.  15c. 
Johnny  Appleseed.    Our  Dual  Government.  Brooks. 
Foods  that  Give  Health.     (Free  Bulletin)  Department  of  Nutritional 
Education,  American  Institute  of  Baking,  Chicago,  111. 
Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics.    W.  C.  T.  U.  15c. 
Better  Back  Bossy.    W.  C.  T.  U.  2c. 

Heroes  of  Medicine.  A  portfolio  of  12  reprints  in  sepia  of  leading 
figures  in  medical  world,  8%xll%,  50c.  American  Medical  Association, 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

IV.  Desirable  Outcomes  in  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Appreciations. 

Those  listed  in  preceding  grades. 
Does  not  over-eat. 

Does  not  overtax  his  physical  powers. 

Favors  conservation  and  right  uses  of  fruit  juices. 

Understands  interdependence  of  countries  of  world  for  food. 

Appreciates  one's  responsibilities  as  a  future  citizen,  to  keep  fit,  to 
be  a  good  worker,  to  play  fair,  to  be  reliable,  and  understands  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  these  qualities. 

Appreciates  to  a  degree  the  opportunity  for  service  offered  in  scientific 
and  practical  work  of  a  doctor. 

FIFTH  GRADE 
I.  Suggested  Approaches  and  Activities. 

Several  suggested  in  Grade  IV  may  in  many  cases  prove  more  profit- 
able if  pursued  in  this  grade  or  VI. 

Perform  the  following  experiment  in  connection  with  text  discussions: 
To  show  effect  of  smoking:    Place  a  fish  in  a  milk  bottle  or  other 
vessel.    Force  smoke  of  two  cigarettes  through  a  tube  into  the  water.  As 
soon  as  fish  begins  to  float  to  top,  place  in  fresh  water.    Change  water 
after  one  hour. 

Make  a  project  of  securing  through  correspondence  or  by  interviews 
the  opinions  of  prominent  local,  state,  and  national  authorities  on  smoking 
and  drinking.    Give  publicity  through  posters  and  booklets. 

Investigate  the  tobacco  trade  to  find  out — 

1.  Forms  of  chewing  tobacco,  and  how  manufactured. 

2.  Forms  of  smoking  tobacco. 

3.  Forms  of  snuff — how  originally  used. 

4.  Average  cost  of  tobacco  per  week  for  the  men  in  the  local  neighbor- 
hood. 

5.  Comparison  of  average  cost  of  fruit  and  cost  of  tobacco  for  men 
in  the  neighborhood. 

6.  Comparison  of  value  of  fruit  and  tobacco  sold  by  local  merchants. 
Study  a  collection  of  cigarette  advertisements  to  see  how  much  real 

information  is  given  about  the  effects.  What  idea  is  emphasized?  Why 
are  pictures  of  young  women  now  being  used? 

Make  charts  showing  legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol,  laws  governing  the  use  and  sale  of  each,  cost,  social  effects. 

Make  diagrams  showing  body  functions  which  are  injured  by  smoking 
and  drinking. 
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Prepare  charts  or  bulletins  featuring  great  heroes  who  do  not  use 
tobacco — Lindbergh,  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Burbank,  and  Ford,  for  example. 

Survey  the  school  for  smokers  and  non-smokers — perhaps  the  town  or 
community.  Compare  the  two  groups  in  scholarship,  general  physical  and 
mental  tone,  industrial  efficiency,  social  poise  and  culture. 

Make  summary  of  money  values  of  corn,  wheat,  potato,  peanut,  and 
tobacco  crops  in  North  Carolina.    Compare  in  food  values. 

If  America  now  spends  $3,360,000  annually  for  tobacco,  and  there  are 
120,000,000  people,  what  is  the  average  cost  per  person  for  the  United 
States?  For  North  Carolina?  For  your  town?  Since  only  one-third 
population  are  users,  how  much  will  be  spent  by  each  on  the  average? 
What  is  the  average  cost  per  person  for  schools? 

Extend  the  study  of  milk  to  include  knowledge  of  kinds  and  used 
found  in  other  countries. 

Form  a  Health  or  Citizenship  Club  which  has  self-control  and  moder- 
ation as  ideals  for  all  activities. 

Make  type  studies  of  tea  and  coffee  showing  producing  areas,  culture, 
good  and  bad  uses. 

Survey  school  and  community  for  habitual  "patent  medicine  takers." 
Get  first  hand  notes  on  length  of  time  they  have  been  using  these  medi- 
cines, how  often  they  are  used,  and  a  comparison  of  first  effects  with  the 
present. 

II.  Concepts  to  be  Formed  in  Grade  V. 

All  listed  in  preceding  grades. 

"Any  substance  taken  into  the  body  which  deadens  the  action  of  the 
cells  is  called  a  narcotic." 

Tobacco  contains  nicotine,  carbon  monoxide,  prussic  acid,  acrolein,  and 
furfural. 

Tobacco  affects  the  nervous  system  and  heart.  These  in  turn  affect 
growth  and  scholarship,  because  they  spoil  appetite. 

Alcoholic  practices  increase  illness,  fatigue,  accidents. 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  certain  drugs  are  habit-forming.  They  contain 
practically  no  food. 

Insurance  and  industrial  companies  do  not  consider  a  drinking  man  a 
good  risk. 

Tea  and  coffee  cause  falling  off  of  appetite,  and  therefore  affect 
growth. 

Tea  and  coffee  contain  the  narcotic  caffein. 

Tobacco  is  used  for  keeping  insects  away  from  seed,  for  spraying 
plants,  and  as  a  substitute  for  moth  balls. 

Muscles  are  of  two  kinds:  voluntary  which  are  controlled  at  will,  and 
involuntary,  which  are  controlled  by  the  nervous  system,  and  which  work 
automatically. 

The  nervous  system  governs  all  the  organs  and  causes  them  to  work 
together. 

Rest,  relaxation,  and  sleep  are  necessary  to  keep  muscles  and  nervous 
system  up  to  their  best. 

Alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  drugs  affect  muscular  and  nervous  system  of 
growing  people  in  an  undesirable  way  because  they  overwork  them  and 
produce  unnatural  conditions. 
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Patent  medicines   often  contain  alcohol   and  drugs;   therefore,  they 
should  be  taken  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  a  physician. 
The  use  of  alcohol  interferes  with  safety  from  accidents. 
Smoking  increases  fire  hazards. 

III.  Sources  of  Information  and  Illustrative  Material. 

Basal  Text:  Health— Turner  and  Collins— Heath.  Chaps.  VII,  XIX, 
XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXVII. 

Supplementary:  Building  Strong  Bodies.  Hutchinson — Houghton-Mif- 
flin. Chalk  Talks  on  Health.  Cobb.  The  Story  of  Foods.  Crissey— 
Rand  McNally  (in  high  school  home  economics  reference  library).  Good 
Manners  and  Conduct.    Bk.  I.    McVenn — Heath. 

For  Teacher:  O.  H.  H.  242-297.  Crissey:  The  Story  of  Foods. 
XXIII,  XXIV. 

Pamphlets  as  follows: 

School  Room  Experiments  with  Tobacco.  Anti-Cigarette  Alliance  of 
America,  26  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Alcohol:  Its  Effect  on  Mind  and  Efficiency.    W.  C.  T.  U.,  15c. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco.  Hall— Signal  Press,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evan- 
ston,  111. 

Reasons  I  Would  Give  my  Brother  for  Letting  Cigarettes  Alone. 
Walkin.    W.  C.  T.  U.,  2c. 

Baseball  Pitching  and  Smoking.    W.  C.  T.  U.,  2c. 

Patent  Medicines.  American  Medical  Association,  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  15c. 


RESULTS  OF  SOME  INVESTIGATIONS 

Fisher  and  Berry:  12%  decrease  in  accuracy  of  baseball  pitching  after 
smoking  one  cigar;  14.5  after  two. 

Smokers  Non-Smokers 

No.  competing    93  117 

No.  successful    31  77 

Per  cent  successful    33.3  65.8 

O'Shea,  of  University  of  Wisconsin:  In  mentality  smokers  ranked 
below  non-smokers;  smokers'  grades  fell  after  beginning;  those  smoking 
twice  as  much  had  lower  grades. 

Pearl,  in  "Alcohol  and  Longevity":  "The  drinkers  as  a  class  have 
higher  rates  of  mortality,  and  lower  expectation  of  life  than  the  abstainers 
as  a  class.  The  essential  elements  in  the  case  are  these:  (a)  alcohol, 
when  abused,  leads  directly  to  more  or  less  disastrous  consequences; 
(b)  some  human  beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  will  abuse  it,  with 
greater  or  less  frequency  and  regularity." 

Statistics  from  Leipsic  Sick  Benefit  Societies:  "Insured  drinkers  had 
three  and  one-fifth  times  as  many  small  accidents  as  the  average  insured 
worker." 

"Drinkers  lost  372  days  for  every  100  lost  by  average  insured  worker." 

Marshall,  in  "Prohibition  in  Arizona,  Etc.":  Accident  rate  reduced 
83%  in  the  largest  mining  and  smelting  company  in  Arizona  the  first 
dry  year  (1915). 
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Dodge  and  Benedict,  in  "Physiological  Effects  of  Alcohol":  Tests 
showed  that  alcohol  equal  to  that  in  a  pint  of  wine,  or  quart  of  beer, 
decreased  contractile  power  of  muscles  46%. 

Tatterman:  Drinking  decreased  fine  hand-work  such  as  watchmaking, 
tooling,  and  surgery,  by  10  to  15%. 

What  Some  Athletes  Say  About  the  Use  of  Tobacco 

"During  my  twenty  years  in  the  big  leagues,  I  have  seen  the  careers 
of  several  promising  young  ball  players  ruined  by  the  use  of  tobacco." — 
Walter  Johnson. 

"From  personal  observation  with  athletes  who  have  been  addicted  to 
the  use  of  tobacco,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  endurance  of  athletes  who  have  grown  up  free  from  the  use  of  it." — 
A.  A.  Stagg,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

"I  have  never  used  it  (tobacco)  in  any  form." — Charlie  Paddock,  14- 
year  champion. 

"The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty; 
And  drowsiness  will  clothe  a  man  with  rags." 
"Who  hath  woe?    Who  hath  sorrow?    Who  hath  contentions? 
Who  hath  complainings?    Who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 
Who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine; 
They  that  go  to  seek  out  mixed  wine. 
Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
When  it  sparkleth  in  the  cup, 
When  it  goes  down  smoothly: 
At  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
And  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

IV.  Desirable  Outcomes  in  Habits,  Appreciations,  and  Attitudes. 

Those  listed  in  preceding  grades. 

Evaluates  advertisements  of  foods,  drinks,  and  tobacco  products  more 
accurately. 

Appreciates  value  of  relaxation,  rest,  and  sleep  to  growth  and  repair. 
Desires   to   avoid   unnecessary   loss   from   fire   and   accidents  from 
drinking. 

Appreciates  the  right  use  of  time  and  money  and  the  fact  that  they 
promote  growth  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

SIXTH  GRADE 
I.  Suggested  Approaches  and  Activities. 

Any  suitable  ones  listed  under  preceding  grades. 

Repeat  surveys  for  positive  health  habits,  for  smokers,  for  drinkers, 
and  make  the  obvious  deductions. 

Make  a  study  of  water  in  connection  with  North  Carolina  History  and 
Geography,  that  shows  water  to  be  man's  great  ally  in  supplying  drinking 
and  bathing  facilities,  means  of  fire  protection,  irrigation,  power,  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  waste  disposal.  Develop  ideas  of  purification  by 
chemical  treatment,  sedimentation,  filtration,  damming,  aeration.  Pre- 
pare a  chart  showing  how  water  promotes  health. 
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Through  actual  investigation  of  experimental  results,  first-hand  experi- 
ences and  observations,  and  expert  opinions,  determine  answers  to  fol- 
lowing problems: 

1.  Why  does  a  smoking  workman  think  his  work  is  going  better? 

2.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  alleged  soothing  effect  of  tobacco? 
What  would  be  a  more  healthful  way  of  securing  satisfaction? 

3.  Why  is  a  bootlegger  not  a  good  citizen? 

4.  Does  ignorance  of  the  law  excuse  accidents  caused  by  drunkenness? 

5.  What  is  the  attitude  of  local  business  corporations  toward  smoking 
and  drinking? 

6.  What  per  cent  of  accidents  are  due  to  drinking? 

7.  What  per  cent  of  fires  are  due  to  smoking? 

Compile  information  about  local  laws  in  various  communities  govern- 
ing driving  while  under  influence  of  liquor. 

Trace  growth  of  prohibition  movement  in  North  Carolina. 
Edit  a  health  bulletin. 

Determine  what  constitutes  a  balanced  and  reasonable  diet. 
Review  classes  of  food  and  what  they  supply  to  the  body. 
Plan  weekly  menus. 

Keep  personal  "diet  diaries"  and  study  them  critically  for  improve- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  economy. 

Study  the  work  of  the  circulatory  system.  Make  clear  the  effect  of 
alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

Give  good  understanding  of  habit  formation.  Let  each  child  take  a 
strong,  undesirable  personal  habit,  and  tell  how  it  began,  why  it  began, 
and  plan  to  change  it. 

II.  Concepts  to  be  Gained. 

Those  listed  under  preceding  grades. 

Beer  is  not  as  good  health  food  as  milk  because  beer  causes,  loss  of 
nerve,  dulls  the  brain,  and  contains  only  two  parts  food,  whereas  milk 
builds  up  nerves,  strengthens,  and  contains  thirteen  parts  food. 

Digestion  begins  with  mastication  in  the  mouth.  Saliva  breaks  up 
starches.  Gastric  juice  of  stomach  acts  on  proteins.  The  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  pancreas  and  the  bile  from  liver  flow  into  the  intestines  and 
break  up  fats,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates. 

Absorption  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine. 

Tea,  and  coffee  dull  the  appetite  by  apparently  satisfying  it. 

Alcohol  makes  the  heart  overwork,  and  overloads  the  blood  stream 
with  waste. 

Alcohol  injures  the  digestive  tract  because  it  numbs  the  control  center 
so  that  nerves  governing  release  of  digestive  juices  work  more  freely 
than  ordinarily. 

Health  is  essential  to  industrial  efficiency. 

"A  drug  is  a  substance  which  temporarily  modifies  the  activity  of  the 
bodily  organs,  including,  of  course,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  other- 
wise than  by  increasing  the  supply  of  available  energy." 

Dissipation  of  any  kind  harms  health. 

Tobacco  (1)  diverts  strength  and  vigor  from  growth  to  repairing 
physical  or  mental  injuries,  (2)  tends  to  require  increasing  use — to  make 
it  difficult  to  get  along  without  it,  (3)  causes  unnecessary  inconvenience 
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and  discomfort  when  forbidden,  (4)  is  a  needless  expense  incurred  by 
people  who  should  be  saving  and  planning  for  an  education,  (5)  decreases 
skill  in  muscular  and  mental  activities. 

Alcohol  (1)  increases  likelihood  of  accidents,  (2)  burns  up  nerve  cells, 
(3)  decreases  total  energy  because  fatigue  results  sooner,  (4)  decreases 
actual  ability  to  stand  heat  and  cold,  (5)  impairs  self-control  by  de- 
pressing brain  and  nerve  cells  causing  immoderate  and  destructive  uses 
of  substance,  impatience  or  irritability,  offenses  against  good  order,  some- 
times cruelty  and  violence  by  those  who  without  it  would  naturally  be 
kind  and  considerate,  (6)  decreases  health  standards  and  length  of  life, 
(7)  causes  often  a  lower  standard  of  living  (8)  produces  misunderstand- 
ing and  ill  feeling,  (9)  diminishes  earning  capacity,  (10)  prevents  em- 
ployment and  causes  dismissal  in  many  trades,  (11)  makes  unhappy  homes 
where  there  are  delinquents,  (12)  increases  such  health  problems  as 
tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  and  social  hygiene,  (13)  diminishes  resist- 
ance to  common  contagious  diseases. 

III.  Sources  of  Information  and  Illustrative  Material. 

Basal  Texts:  Cleanliness  and  Health.  Turner  and  Collins — Heath. 
Chaps.  VI,  X,  XIII,  XVI,  XVIII;  Young  People's  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Hill— Alfred  Williams.    Chap.  L. 

Supplementary  Readers  or  Texts:  Character  Book,  Grade  6.  Gentry — 
Heath. 

For  Teacher:    0.  H.  H.   An  explanation  of  habit  formation  found  in 
any  good  educational  psychology  book.    Also  Brook's  Dual  Government. 
Results  of  Scientific  Studies: 

Hunter,  Actuary,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company:  "It  is  cer- 
tainly proved  that  total  abstainers  are  longer  lived  than  non-abstainers." 

Adolph  Kickh,  in  "Alcohol  and  Child  Mortality":  23%  of  children  of 
of  sober  parents  died;  45%  of  beer  drinkers'  children  died. 

Faux,  President  Logan  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  "The  families 
of  the  working  class  are  better  fed  and  clothed.  Children  who  formerly 
were  barefooted  wear  shoes  and  stockings.  Where  formerly  stood  two 
saloons  now  stand  two  national  banks  with  deposits  of  about  $2,000,000." 

Schweighofer,  Head  Insane  Hospital  at  Salzburg:  "The  study  shows 
that  the  children  of  drinkers  develop  mental  diseases  much  oftener  than 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  themselves  mentally  diseased  but  not 
alcoholic.  That  is,  an  existing  tendency  to  mental  weakness  becomes 
fixed  under  the  effects  of  alcohol;  while  without  it  there  may  be  recovery." 

Howell:  "The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  are  of  peculiar  interest 
to  mankind,  owing  to  the  widespread  use  and  especially  to  the  disastrous 
results  following  its  intemperate  consumption.  Those  who  employ  it  in 
excess  are  in  danger  of  acquiring  an  alcoholic  thirst  or  habit  toward 
which  the  body  possesses  no  counter-acting  regulations.  When  food  is 
eaten  in  excess,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  satiety  which  destroys  the 
desire  for  more  food,  and  the  same  regulation  prevails  in  the  case  of 
water.  With  alcoholic  drinks,  however,  the  desire  may  continue  long 
after  the  alcohol  has  begun  to  exert  an  injurious  action  upon  the  tissues." 

"Recent  investigations  show  that  in  the  work  of  skilled  labor  in  which 
neuro-muscular  machinery  is  involved,  alcohol  even  in  small  quantities 
decreases  the  efficiency.  ...  As  regards  the  nerve  centers,  it  acts  from  the 
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beginning  as  a  narcotic  or  patalysant  to  the  inhibitory  centers.  By  re- 
moving inhibitory. control  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  activity  which 
is  not  due  to  a  direct  stimulating  effect." 

Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health:  "It  (alcohol)  blunts 
the  sensibilities  like  morphine,  it  produces  emotional  instability,  it  weakens 
self-control,  removes  the  saving  power  of  self-criticism,  creates  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  well-being,  prohibits  all  coordinated  mental  effort 
and  in  short  makes  a  fool  of  a  patient,  in  big  doses,  or  small,  only  differ- 
ing in  degree  according  to  size  of  dose.  .  .  .  The  most  of  the  great  associ- 
ations of  physicians  in  different  countries  of  the  world,  including  our  own 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, have  recently  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  drug  may  be  discarded  not  only  without  loss,  but  to  the  infinite 
advantage  of  the  patient." 

Related  Masterpieces  in  Art:  Bulletin — Art  and  Health,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  The  Swimmers — Sorolla  (E);  Nature — Lawrence  (H); 
The  Offer— Ettore  Caser  (V);  At  the  Fountain— Jules  Breton  (W);  Land- 
scape and  Cattle — Newell  (M);  The  Fisherman — Beale  (E);  Sleeping 
Child— McLane  (R). 

IV.  Desirable  Outcomes  in  Habits,  Attitudes,  and  Appreciation. 

Can  stick  to  wise  choice  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 
Wishes  sympathetically  to  help  in  the  movement  against  smoking  and 
alcoholism. 

Is  open-minded  to  truth  and  tries  to  govern  life  by  it. 
Wishes  to  influence  others. 

Maintains  that  best  attitude  is  refraining  from  all  use,  thereby  assur- 
ing protection  against  any  bad  effects. 

Knows  that  morality  is  a  matter  of  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
immorality  in  the  wrong. 

Ability  to  abstain  from  drinking  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol. 

Ability  to  form  good  habits  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Appreciates  work  of  heart  and  other  organs  and  is  interested  in  their 
functioning  to  their  highest  capacity. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

I.  Suggested  Approaches  and  Activities. 

The  text  for  this  grade  is  optional.  However,  there  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  other  subjects  many  opportunities  for  teaching 
directly  on  a  higher  level  of  understanding  the  laws  of  health  and  good 
citizenship.  Contact  points  are  found  in  the  history,  geography,  ele- 
mentary science,  civics,  and  home  arts  courses.  For  example,  history 
and  civics  include  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics  which  bear  funda- 
mentally on  the  alcoholic  and  narcotic  phases  of  health  education: 

The  War  on  Opium. 

The  Prohibition  Movement  with  Emphasis  on  One's  Duty  as  a  Citizen 
to  Uphold  Constitution. 

The  Anti-Trust  Movement. 

Amending  the  Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States. 
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Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 

Work  of  the  National  and  State  Health  Departments. 

Observance  of  Law  and  Order  Day  and  Temperance  Day. 

Another  approach  would  be  the  setting  aside  and  definite  pursuance 
of  a  logical  study  of  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  drugs  with  a  view  to 
answering  the  following  questions  from  actual  experiments  and  studies 
made  by  experts: 

1.  What  is  a  stimulant?    A  narcotic? 

Experiment:  Place  some  insect  or  animal  in  a  quart  mason  jar  covered 
with  mosquito  netting.  On  the  bottom  of  jar  pour  some  alcoholic  patent 
medicine,  or  bathing  alcohol,  containing  sugar.  In  another  jar  repeat 
using  sweetened  tea  or  coffee.  Note  results.  Make  own  definition  of 
stimulant  and  narcotic. 

2.  What  are  common  forms  of  alcohol?  What  is  its  appearance? 
Some  other  properties? 

Experiment:  Set  fire  to  several  drops  in  a  saucer.  Pour  some  on 
varnished  wood.  Pour  on  rosin  or  oil.  What  results?  What  practical 
uses  could  a  housewife,  painter,  or  woodworker  make  of  these  facts? 

3.  Contrast  properties  of  alcohol  and  water. 

4.  Study  in  reliable  sources  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, liver,  kidneys,  heart,  breathing,  body  temperature,  blood  vessels. 

5.  How  has  alcohol  affected  the  living  standard  of  users? 

6.  What  affect  is  it  thought  to  have  on  the  offspring  of  users?  On 
increase  in  crime?  Death  rate?  Accidents?  Sickness  and  diseases? 
Athletic  records?  Business  success?  Practice  in  medicine?  Wound 
healing  ? 

II.  Concepts  to  be  Gained. 

Those  listed  in  preceding  grades. 
Drugs  are  more  dangerous  than  alcohol. 

The  most  common  are  opium,  chloral,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin. 
Drugs  cause  loss  of  self-control  and  self-respect. 

III.  Sources  of  Information  and  Illustrative  Materials. 

Texts  and  Reference  Books: 

Course  of  Study — Alcohol.    Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Our  Dual  Government.    Brooks — Rand  McNally. 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.    Thompson,  p.  300. 
Our  Country— West  and  West— Allyn  and  Bacon,  pp.  324,  491,  509,  510. 
Constitutions  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  (any  history 
text). 

Habits  That  Handicap.    Towns — Century  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Health  Public  and  Personal.    Blount  (High  School  Home  Economics 
text),  Chap.  V. 

Pamphlets: 

Tobacco:  A  Three-Fold  Study — 10c;  Anti-Cigarette  Alliance,  26  South 
Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
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III.  Opinions  of  Noted  Athletes. 

"I  positively  know  from  experience  in  fifteen  Marathon  races  that 
alcohol  used  in  any  form  in  a  race  of  this  kind  is  a  positive  detriment." — 
George  Brown,  Boston  Athletic  Association. 

"All  umpires  together  haven't  put  as  many  ball  players  out  of  the 
game  as  Old  Man  Booze." — Connie  Mack. 

IV.  Desirable  Outcomes  in  Habits,  Appreciations,  and  Attitudes. 

Those  listed  for  preceding  grades. 

Understands  thoroughly  the  deteriorating  effects  of  drugs. 
Appreciates  the  progress  evidenced  in  the  passing  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment. 

Appreciates  governmental  efforts  to  improve  health  conditions. 
Knows  his  own  defects  and  is  willing  to  try  to  correct  them. 

AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public 
money,  thorough  and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all 
teachers  who  are  required  by  this  act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education, 
which  shall  embrace  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines 
of  lesson  plans,  lists  of  accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested 
adaptations  of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades, 
and  shall  specify  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  such  instructions,  which  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  ten  lessons  in  any  one  grade  in  any  one  year  on  the 
subject  of  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human  system. 
The  work  in  this  subject  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  pro- 
motion from  one  grade  to  another;  provided,  however,  nothing  contained 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  any  additional  text  books,  but 
the  instruction  required  shall  be  from  text  books  already  adopted  and 
now  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any 
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such  officer  or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1929. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  rural  elementary  school,  when  considered  as  a  unit  over  the  State, 
according  to  all  the  statistics  in  this  department,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
every  ordered  classification.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  all  the  following 
measures:  The  length  of  the  term,  the  housing  facilities,  the  per  capita 
costs,  the  classification  of  children,  the  grade  promotions,  the  age-grade 
tables,  the  attendance  records,  and  the  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
From  the  consideration  of  all  the  facts  now  available,  the  rural  elemen- 
tary school  seems  to  be  the  neglected  part  of  the  system. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  elementary  in- 
struction is  given  the  following  movements  have  been  inaugurated:  For 
the  extension  of  the  term,  for  the  improvement  in  teacher  training,  for 
rural  school  supervision,  for  library  facilities,  for  standard  schools,  and 
for  the  enrichment  and  modification  of  the  curriculum.  Each  one  has 
made  a  contribution. 

The  Conference  on  Elementary  Education,  projected  by  the  joint 
agreement  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Summer  School  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  tending  both  to  clarify 
and  to  unify  the  thinking  in  this  field.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  interchange  of  the  best  thought.  It  serves  also  as  a  forum  in 
which  the  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
elementary  school  may  be  discussed  without  restraint.  There  has  been 
no  effort  to  solidify  the  deliberations  into  formal  resolutions  or  state- 
ments of  objectives  which  would  be  binding  upon  its  members.  There 
are  no  censors  to  determine  what  views  are  orthodox.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  person  is  free  to  present  his  views  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
carry  away  with  him  only  such  impressions  as  meet  his  own  approval. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  from  year  to  year. 
The  discussions  show  that  foundation  work  is  now  being  done  on  a  wide 
scale  in  North  Carolina.  The  papers  presented  in  the  fifth  conference 
are  of  an  exceptionally  high  order.  In  the  most  instances,  they  represent 
the  outcomes  of  actual  field  experiences. 

Believing  that  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  are  of  permanent 
value,  I  am  causing  them  to  be  printed  in  order  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  better  elementary 
education. 

The  sponsors  of  this  conference  are  deeply  gratified  at  the  fine  re- 
sponse of  the  workers  in  the  field  of  elementary  education.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr.,  has  edited  the  material 
in  this  bulletin.  It  is  presented  here  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  each  author  prepared  it. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  RETARDATION  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  AS 
TO  FURTHER  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


REDUCING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  RETARDATION 
IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

(Mary  E.  Leeper,  Director,  Park  Avenue  Kindergarten, 
Asheville,  N.  C.) 

Foreword:  Before  any  intelligent  steps  can  be  taken  toward  improv- 
ing a  condition,  the  underlying  cause,  or  causes,  must  be  discovered  and 
faced.  Answers  to  the  question,  "What  are  the  causes  of  retardation  in 
the  First  Grade,"  from  approximately  fifty  people  representing  school 
executives  and  teachers,  group  themselves  under  four  main  heads,  namely: 
(1)  Poor  teaching,  (2)  Undesirable  home  conditions,  (3)  Physical  unfit- 
ness, and  (4)  Lack  of  reading  readiness. 

I.  Poor  Teaching:  On  the  first  cause,  poor  teaching,  I  wish  you  might 
have  heard  a  lecture  given  last  week  by  Dr.  Trabue  before  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  Atlanta,  on  "Training  the  Teachers  of  Young  Children."  Some  of  the 
points  he  stressed  particularly  were:  (1)  Giving,  by  selection,  the  privi- 
lege of  this  training  only  to  those  showing  special  abilities  and  power 
for  the  work.  (2)  Intensive,  practical  training.  (3)  More  opportunities 
for  practice  teaching,  with  large  groups  of  children,  in  public  school 
situations. 

II.  Undesirable  Home  Conditions:  When  discussing  undesirable  home 
conditions  as  a  second  cause  of  retardation,  we  would  remember  the 
homes  found  in  every  community  where  children  are  being  reared  in 
wholesome,  normal,  happy  atmospheres;  where  intelligent  cooperation  is 
given  to  the  school.  But  there  are  also  homes  where  barren  environment, 
ignorance  of  health  principles,  lack  of  mental  stimulus,  and  perhaps, 
little  moral  training,  send  sadly  handicapped  children  to  our  first  grades. 
In  homes  of  this  type  parents  give  little  understanding  or  cooperation  to 
the  teacher. 

III.  Physical  Unfitness:  Physical  unfitness,  the  third  cause  of  re- 
tardation mentioned,  might,  in  many  cases,  also  be  traced  to  unfavorable 
home  conditions.  This  is  the  cause  which  our  medical  friends  would  have 
us  think  most  important.  Inability  to  do  easily  the  work  of  the  first 
grade  is  sometimes  due  to  physical  defects,  to  anemic  condition,  or  to  a 
lowered  vitality.  Certainly  no  child  should  be  expected  to  do  good  work 
who,  perhaps,  does  not  see  well,  or  hear  well,  or  who  must  be  absent  a 
great  deal  because  of  illness.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  unfitness  can 
be  removed  by  proper  attention. 

In  our  present  scheme  of  things  the  child  may  have  medical  care 
from  the  State  until  he  is  one  year  of  age,  then  he  must  shift  for  himself 
until  he  enters  school  and  comes  again  under  the  supervision  of  health 
authorities.  It  is  in  this  in-between  period  that  so  often  slight  defects 
become  real  handicaps.  Eyes,  teeth,  and  tonsils,  must  be  examined  and 
necessary  corrections  made.    The  forming  and  practicing  of  good  health 
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habits  in  these  early  years  can  accomplish  much  if  cooperation  is  secured 
between  the  efforts  of  teacher,  nurse,  doctor,  parents,  and  child.  But  the 
time  to  do  this  is  not  while  he  is  making  his  first-grade  adjustments. 
It  must  be  done  earlier. 

IV.  Lack  of  Reading  Readiness:  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  out- 
standing cause  of  retardation  in  the  first  grade,  namely,  the  lack  of 
reading  readiness.  And  what  is  reading  readiness?  Is  it  not  the  desire 
within  the  child  to  be  able  to  learn  to  know  for  himself  what  is  on  the 
printed  page? 

How  many  children  entering  the  first  grade  have  this  readiness,  or 
desire,  or  urge?  Do  the  majority  of  them  love  books  and  know  how  to 
handle  them?  Do  they  listen  to  and  enjoy  stories  told  or  read  to  them? 
Do  they  like  and  know  any  rhymes  or  poems?  Have  they  vocabularies 
broad  enough  and  experiences  varied  and  rich  enough  to  bring  under- 
standing and  meaning  to  the  reading  of  the  stories?  Are  they  skilled 
in  clear  pronunciation  and  enunciation?  Do  pictures  interest  them  and 
stimulate  creative  language  work?  Have  they  formed  the  habit  of  think- 
ing through  hard  problems?  Have  they  had  the  opportunity  of  working, 
playing,  and  living  with  large  groups  of  children  near  their  own  age,  so 
that  first  grade  adjustments,  both  social  and  emotional,  are  smoothly 
made?  You  will  agree  with  me  that  unfortunately  this  is  not  what  we 
find,  but  just  the  opposite.    And  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

The  majority  of  our  first  grade  teachers  do  violate,  and  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  ignore,  the  first  fundamental  law  of  learning,  and  thrust 
large  groups  of  these  children  into  formal  reading,  forcing  upon  them 
all  the  mechanics  that  will  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  "make  the  grade." 
What  are  the  results?  Many  slow,  stumbling,  ineffective,  unhappy 
word-callers,  who  have  no  permanent  interest  in  reading,  and  a  resulting 
distaste  for  it;  children  who  have  acquired  a  keen  sense  of  their  own 
inability  to  do  what  is  required  of  them.  They  are  marked  at  school 
and  censored  at  home.  They  mistrust  their  own  powers  and  quite  often 
cover  up  their  bitterness  of  heart  at  being  left  back,  by  saying,  "I  don't 
care."  Too  often  this  grows  into  a  reality,  and  something  happens  to 
those  children  that  can  never  be  undone. 

V.  Pre-School  Education:  Facing  these  causes  of  retardation,  we 
might  stand  appalled  were  it  not  for  the  hope  we  can  see  in  the  "Junior 
Primary,"  the  "Lower  Primary,"  the  "Kindergarten,"  or  whatever  name 
you  may  care  to  give  to  the  period  of  time  preceding  the  child's  entrance 
into  the  first  grade,  regardless  of  his  chronological  age. 

Here  the  child  may  be, — under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  a 
carefully  selected,  scientifically  trained  teacher — in  an  environment  that 
is  stimulating  him  to  develop  into  a  child  free  from  physical  handicaps; 
a  child  who  by  daily  exercise  is  constantly  strengthening  the  fixation 
of  desirable  health  habits.  By  participating  in  the  interesting  happenings 
of  the  group,  he  is  building  up  from  within  attitudes  of  interest  and  love 
for  school,  an  eagerness  to  know  how  to  read,  self -responsibility,  and  the 
ability  to  render  constructive  judgment  of  his  own  work  and  that  of  the 
work  of  others.  He  is  acquiring  and  strengthening  day  by  day,  habits 
of  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  of  persistent  effort  in  working  out 
difficulties,  of  independence  of  thought  and  action;  of  industry  and  con- 
centration.   His  knowledge  is  growing  daily  through  stories,  songs,  poems, 
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rhymes,  games,  and  dramatizations.  Well-planned  excursions  give  him 
real  experiences  to  talk  about,  and  a  richer  background.  His  vocabulary 
grows;  his  pronunciation  and  enunciation  improve,  and  symbols  hold  real 
meaning  for  him. 

Those  who  observe  closely  and  follow  day  by  day  can  surely  see  the 
overcoming  of  undesirable  home  conditions,  the  changing  of  the  physically 
unfit  into  strong,  happy,  alert  children,  and  the  daily  growth  of  attitudes, 
habits  and  knowledge  that  make  for  strong  reading  readiness.  So  shall 
they  enter  the  first  grade,  able  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
others,  and  with  heads  up. 

VI.  Pre-School  Education  in  Asheville:  In  Asheville  the  kindergartens 
are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Our  primary  supervisor  has  been 
watching  the  retardation  problem  closely  and  reports  as  follows: 

1.  Classification  tests  were  given  all  the  children  entering  the  first 
grade  in  1927.  24%  of  the  children  who  had  at  least  one  semester  in 
kindergarten  were  found  to  belong  to  the  A  group;  while  only  14%  of 
the  non-kindergarten  children  met  the  requirements  of  that  group.  At 
this  time  definite  and  concerted  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  work 
of  the  kindergartens,  especially  along  the  lines  of  reading  readiness. 
Additional  standards  and  goals  were  set  up,  and  a  new  curriculum 
worked  out. 

2.  In  1929  the  classification  tests  given  the  first  grade  entrants  re- 
vealed the  following:  (a)  48%  of  the  children  from  the  kindergarten 
belonged  to  the  A  group,  while  only  12%  of  the  non-kindergarten  children 
fell  into  that  classification,  (b)  In  June,  1929,  25%  of  the  non-kinder- 
garten children  in  the  first  grade  failed  to  "make  their  grade,"  as  against 
10%  of  children  who  had  been  in  kindergartens,  (c)  In  January,  1928, 
36%  of  the  first  grade  children  were  retarded.  In  June,  1929,  the  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  17.5,  slightly  over  one-half. 

Improvements  in  the  first  grades  were  no  doubt  partially  responsible 
for  this  decrease;  but  a  comparison  of  retardations  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  non-kindergarten  groups,  25%  as  against  10%,  would 
seem  to  indicate  and  prove  that  the  kindergarten  was  a  large  contribut- 
ing factor  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  retardation. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  do  you  not  think  that  pre-first  grade  train- 
ing reduces  retardation  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  child  development? 


REDUCING  RETARDATION  THROUGH  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  THE  SIX-YEAR-OLD 

(Mrs.  H.  T.  Latham,  the  Washington  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  N.  C.) 

To  reduce  retardation  and  to  help  retarded  children  are  matters  of 
much  importance  in  the  schools  of  Washington,  North  Carolina.  Having 
studied  the  types  of  retarded  children  and  noted  the  causes  of  retardation, 
we  are  to  some  extent  prepared,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  as 
to  what  to  expect  in  the  first  grade. 

The  John  H.  Small  School  is  organized  on  the  homogeneous  grouping 
plan.    The  first  grade  has  five  sections.    At  the  beginning  of  school  these 
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children  are  divided  alphabetically  for  these  sections.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  The  Pinter  Cunningham  Test  is  given  to  four  of  these  sections. 
The  fifth  section  is  in  the  second  year  of  first  grade  work  and  has  had 
this  test  the  previous  year.  These  four  grades  then  receive  the  new 
children  according  to  their  ability  as  shown  by  this  test. 

But  not  even  a  test  can  always  judge  the  mind  of  a  child.  We  know 
their  ways  are  past  finding  out.  To  meet  this  expected  condition,  a 
second  test — the  "Detroit  First  Grade  Test" — is  given  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks.  By  this  time  the  teacher  who  has  watched  her  children  closely, 
has  found  hidden  qualities  or  perhaps  handicaps  that  may  not  be  easily 
overcome  and  with  this  information  added  to  the  test,  a  reclassification 
is  made.  This  classification  now  gives  us  the  X  section,  those  with  the 
highest  I.  Q.;  the  Y  section,  those  with  good  I.  Q.;  the  Z  section,  those 
whose  I.  Q.'s  are  below  average;  the  special  section  which  is  a  subnormal 
group  and  unable  to  do  a  year's  work  in  first  grade;  and  still  another 
section  consisting  of  the  previous  year's  special  section  with  a  few 
repeating  pupils  from  other  sections. 

The  children  of  a  homogeneous  group  work  better  together.  Bright 
children  often  overshadow  the  slow  ones,  and  the  slow  ones  become  even 
more  reticent  alongside  the  bright  ones.  Every  little  child  wants  to  be 
in  the  "high"  section  even  though  she  knows  nothing  of  its  work,  or 
demands,  and  often  a  precocious  miss,  boasts  that  she  is  in  a  "higher" 
grade  than  her  little  neighbor.  These  troubles  are  eliminated,  quite 
often,  after  the  second  classification. 

The  course  of  study  is  planned  as  nearly  as  possible  to  meet  the 
abilities  of  each  group.  The  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter 
differ  in  the  sections.  The  amount  of  work  varies  greatly;  the  highest 
section  sometime  covering  four  times  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
lowest  section. 

The  first  three  sections  follow  the  same  course  in  proportion  to 
ability.  In  another  section,  are  children  who  are  doing  the  regular  work 
but  taking  two  years  for  it.  Yet,  they  are  not  repeating  the  same  work 
but  are  those  who  have  come  up  from  the  lowest  or  fifth  section  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  reading  matter  as  well  as  the  nature  work  and 
geography  is  new  material. 

In  the  fifth  section  are  subnormal  children.  The  mental  ages  of 
these  children  are  about  four  or  five  years.  Yet,  all  of  these  are  over 
six  years  of  age.  Most  of  these  advance  to  the  higher  first  grade,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Some  extreme  cases  remain  in  the  same  grade. 
This  is  really  the  problem  room  but  to  see  them  at  work,  happy,  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere,  doing  their  best — though  such  a  small  bit  may 
seem  to  be  accomplished — is  an  inspiration  to  other  teachers  to  work 
more  than  ever  with  the  minds  that  can  receive.  These  little  children 
are  never  made  to  feel  that  they  "are  different."  They  are  so  often 
praised,  I  sometimes  think  they  will  develop  a  superiority  complex.  These 
children  are  of  pre-school  age  mentally  and  the  work  here  is  to  build 
up  a  large  speaking  vocabulary,  to  widen  experiences,  to  adjust  them 
to  school  life  and  school  spirit,  and  to  prepare  them  for  first  grade  work. 
Hygienic  measures  and  health  laws  are  taught,  and  aids  to  physical 
defects  are  given  wherever  possible. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  a  final  achievement  test — Gates'  Primary 
Test — is  given.  This  divides  the  five  first  grades  into  three  groups  for 
second  grade  work,  and  a  fourth  or  special  grade  composed  of  first  and 
second  grade  subnormals  and  misfits. 

The  other  grades  from  second  to  ninth  inclusive  are  divided  into  X, 
Y,  Z,  sections.  The  subnormals  are  placed  in  ungraded  rooms  in  three 
groups,  one  primary,  one  grammar  grade,  and  one  Junior  High  School, 
the  work  for  each  section  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  the  group. 

A  two-fold  benefit  arises  from  this  grouping,  namely:  (1)  a  benefit 
to  the  group  itself,  and  (2)  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  grades.  The 
fact  that  they  are  so  divided  does  not  prevent  retardation,  but  proper 
sectioning  does  make  health,  ability,  diverse  interests,  and  other  class- 
room problems  much  easier  to  solve  and  also  reduces  the  number  of 
problems  for  any  one  teacher  to  solve.  These  children  are  taught  to 
cooperate  with  each  other.  Initiative  is  developed,  and  they  have  a 
feeling  of  success  because  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  work  assigned, 
whereas  they  would  become  discouraged  in  a  fast-moving  group.  Self- 
reliance  and  a  good  civic  attitude  are  encouraged;  and  extreme  school 
loyalty  is  much  in  evidence. 

Six  years  ago,  before  sectioning  was  tried  in  our  school,  142  children 
repeated  the  grades.  Two  years  ago  there  were  85.  This  year,  with  860 
children  enrolled,  there  are  only  20  repeating  the  grades. 


REDUCING  RETARDATION  THROUGH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  FOR  PUPILS  WHO  ARE  MENTALLY 
PROFICIENT,  BUT  WHO,  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS, 
HAVE  LOST  SOME  GROUND 

(M.  R.  Trabue,  Chairman,  Division  of  Elementary  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

I  assume  that  when  we  speak  tonight  of  "reducing  retardation"  we 
mean  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  older  than  a  specified 
normal  age  for  the  school  grade  in  which  they  are  classified.  I  assume 
that  the  phrase  "lost  some  ground,"  as  it  appears  in  my  topic,  also  refers 
to  the  fact  that  certain  pupils  are  older  than  a  specified  normal  age 
for  their  grade.  The  "various  reasons"  which  have  caused  them  to  lose 
ground,  or  to  grow  older  than  the  normal  age  before  being  promoted, 
are  not  defined. 

My  topic  states  that  these  people  are  mentally  proficient.  I  assume 
that  this  phrase  is  intended  to  signify  that  they  would,  if  measured  by 
the  Stanford-Binet  Test,  show  an  I.  Q.  somewhere  above  .70  or  .75. 

Having  stated  my  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  my  topic,  I  am 
now  ready  to  make  my  speech.  It  is  very  brief,  but  it  gives  my  views 
on  this  topic  quite  fully.  I  am  in  favor  of  "reducing  retardation  through 
the  establishment  of  opportunity  classes  for  pupils  who  are  mentally 
proficient,  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  lost  some  ground."  I  am 
in  favor  of  any  improvement  in  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  that 
will  make  these  schools  serve  more  adequately  the  needs  of  North  Caro- 
lina boys  and  girls. 
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Now  that  I  have  made  my  speech  and  have  a  few  moments  left,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  retardation  or  over-ageness.  The  age- 
grade  table  and  the  percentage  of  over-ageness  derived  from  it  were 
devised  about  twenty  years  ago  as  tentative  measures  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  schools  had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  abilities  and  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls  attending  them.  There  were  in  those  days  no  scales 
or  standard  tests  for  measuring  objectively  the  exact  achievements  of 
pupils.  The  relation  of  a  child's  grade  to  his  age  was  one  of  the  first  tests 
to  be  applied  in  widely  separated  school  systems.  It  is  a  crude  measure, 
depending  in  each  case  upon  the  unpredictable  vagaries  of  many  different 
teachers.  As  suggested  in  the  topic  on  which  I  was  asked  to  speak, 
many  pupils  have  "lost  some  ground,  for  various  reasons."  Promotion 
from  one  grade  to  another,  as  practiced  in  most  schools,  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  subjective  judgments  of  teachers,  each  of  whom  uses  her  own 
ideas  as  standards  for  determining  promotion.  Twenty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  age-grade  table  and  the  measures  to  be  derived  from  it  were 
among  the  best  measures  available  for  determining  the  efficiency  of 
schools  and  school  systems. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  this  matter  of  history  is  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  real  purpose  of  tonight's  meeting  should  be  merely 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  pupils  listed  as  over-age  for  their  grades,  or 
the  larger  task  of  improving  the  organization,  the  programs,  and  the 
activities  of  the  school  in  such  ways  as  to  make  it  serve  its  pupils  and 
the  State  more  effectively.  Retardation  is,  as  I  see  it,  merely  one  symp- 
tom of  maladjustment  between  the  school  and  its  pupils.  Should  we 
not  consider  fundamental  issues  that  will  correct  the  underlying  causes 
rather  than  inquire  how  we  may  modify  mere  symptoms? 

If  we  are  at  all  willing  to  consider  the  greater  problem,  the  first 
fact  that  we  must  face  is  that  children  differ  in  their  interests,  purposes, 
and  emotions,  as  well  as  in  their  abilities  and  achievements.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  them  equal,  and  even  if  we  could  make  them 
equal,  it  would  be  utterly  undesirable  in  modern  life.  Industry,  society, 
democracy,  science,  and  human  happiness  demand  specialization  rather 
than  uniformity  in  people.  And  yet  our  schools  maintain  their  old  pro- 
cedure of  "promoting"  or  "failing"  pupils  in  terms  of  standards  which 
are  supposedly  uniform,  although  objective  measurements  have  long  ago 
proved  that  they  vary  widely  from  teacher  to  teacher,  or  from  school  to 
school. 

In  other  words,  schools  persist  even  yet  in  ignoring  the  fundamental 
fact  of  individual  differences.  Retardation  and  its  reduction  have  been 
discussed  now  for  twenty  years,  but  the  schools  have  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  retardation  today  as  they  had  twenty  years  ago, 
because  they  are  still  using  a  thoroughly  antiquated  and  outworn  pro- 
motion-and-failure  system.  Individual  differences  in  children  can  never 
be  eradicated,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  classification  schemes  might  be 
changed.  Until  the  schools  realize  that  human  nature  will  not  change, 
and  that  the  schools  must  therefore  adapt  themselves  to  it,  retardation 
will  continue  to  flourish.  I  am  not  greatly  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  retar- 
dation, but  I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  complacency  with  which  school 
men  continue  to  disregard  the  needs  of  society  and  the  happiness  of 
children. 
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Why  should  a  pupil  who  has  done  his  best  ever  fail?  If  the  school 
makes  a  requirement  which  the  pupil  cannot  meet,  it  is  the  school  and 
not  the  child  that  has  failed.  Pupils  who  have  the  same  needs  and 
abilities  should  have  the  same  instruction,  regardless  of  the  grades  in 
which  they  are  classified.  We  now  have  objective  means  for  measuring 
the  achievements  of  pupils  in  various  fields,  and  the  records  needed  by 
the  school  should  be  kept  in  terms  of  these  objective  scales  rather  than 
in  terms  of  the  subjective  estimates  of  teachers. 

In  short,  the  promotion  or  failure  of  a  pupil  should  be  determined 
by  reference  to  his  own  growth  in  character  and  ability  rather  than  in 
terms  of  any  previously  determined  uniform  standards  in  subject  matter. 
Each  pupil  should  work  with  other  pupils  at  the  tasks  which  have 
greatest  value  to  him  and  at  the  difficult  level  which  will  be  most  helpful 
to  him,  regardless  of  the  grade  or  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Whether 
a  pupil  is  classified  as  in  the  second  grade  or  in  third-year  high  school, 
if  he  has  a  given  degree  of  ability  in  reading,  his  instruction  in  reading 
should  be  at  such  a  level  as  will  help  him  to  make  actual  progress  in 
that  field.  How  one  is  classified  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  school  work  he  is  doing,  while  what  he  needs  and  can 
do  should  have  everything  to  do  with  it.  Such  a  program  would  require 
school  officials  to  know  objectively  the  various  abilities  and  needs  of  each 
pupil,  and  to  provide  a  more  flexible  educational  program  than  is  now 
offered,  but  it  would  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  child  and  his  welfare 
rather  than  leave  it  as  it  now  rests  upon  imaginary  standards  in  subject 
matter  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  minds  of 
innumerable  teachers. 


REDUCING  RETARDATION  IN  EDGECOMBE  COUNTY  BY  MEANS 
OF  A  COUNTY-WIDE  SURVEY 

(W.  H.  Pittman,  Superintendent  of  Edgecombe  County  Schools, 
Tarboro,  N.  C.) 

I.  Causes  of  Retardation:  Our  study  of  retardation  and  repeating  was 
made  in  December,  1928.  We  knew  many  children  were  retarded  and 
that  we  could  not  promote  many  children.  We  considered  it  a  worthy 
undertaking  to  try  to  find  as  definitely  as  possible  the  precise  status  of 
our  backward  children  and  to  determine  the  causes  of  retardation  as 
fully  as  we  could  from  the  teacher's  opinion  of  each  individual.  The 
teachers  in  rural  schools  know  not  only  the  child  and  his  school  record 
but  in  large  measure  know  his  home  environment  also. 

The  teachers  were  instructed  to  assign  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
the  retardation  of  each  individual.  Blank  forms  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  teacher  so  prepared  as  to  show  the  name,  age  and  grade 
of  each  pupil  and  the  cause  of  that  child's  retardation.  The  reports  of 
the  teachers  show  the  grade  repeated  and  the  number  of  times  each 
retardate  repeated  any  grade  or  grades.  The  summary  of  these  reports 
showed  the  causes  of  retardation  in  the  opinion  of  our  teachers  to  be  as 
follows:     (1)    Irregular  attendance,   24. 55%;    (2)    Heavy  teacher  load, 
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22.22%;  (3)  "Slow  to  learn,"  20.73% ;  (4)  Poor  health,  10.34%;  (5)  Late 
entrance,  10.13%;  (6)  Frequent  moving,  and  (7)  Poor  teaching.  An 
amusing  feature  of  these  reports  was  the  fact  that  but  three  or  four 
teachers  reported  poor  teaching  as  a  contributing  factor  in  our  retard- 
ation.   These  teachers  were  teaching  in  their  grades  for  the  first  time. 

II.  Retardation:  A  comparison  of  age-grade  distribution  in  1924-1925 
and  1928-1929  shows  47.31%  over  age  in  1924-1925  and  37.26%  in  1928- 
1929;  52.69%  were  of  normal  or  under  age  in  1924-1925  while  62.74% 
were  of  normal  or  under  age  in  1928-1929.  10%  fewer  children  were 
over  age  in  1928-1929.  In  1926-1927  we  promoted  61%  of  the  elemen- 
tary pupils;  in  1927-1928,  59.1%,  and  in  1928-1929,  66.7%. 

We  examined  the  records  of  2,171  children.  Of  these  1,108  or  51.03% 
were  either  repeating  their  present  grades  or  that  had  repeated  past 
grades.    Many  children  have  repeated  the  same  grade  more  than  once. 

The  following  percentages  of  enrollment,  by  grades,  are  repeaters: 
First  grade,  47.5%;  second  grade  50%;  third  grade  51.34%;  fourth  grade 
48.3%;  fifth  grade  57.49%;  sixth  grade  52.95%;  seventh  grade  50.27%; 
total  51.03%.  The  figures  were  tabulated  by  schools  as  well  as  by 
grades  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Battleboro,  our  only  nine  months 
school,  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  repeaters  of  all  our  schools. 

The  1,108  repeaters  had  been  retaught  1,798  times  in  their  checkered 
school  careers.  It  was  also  revealed  that  the  1,108  repeaters  had  repeated 
the  first  grade  882  times;  the  second  grade  337  times;  the  third  grade 
264  times;  the  fourth  grade  145  times;  the  fifth  grade  82  times;  the 
sixth  grade  72  times,  and  the  seventh  grade  16  times. 

III.  Outcomes:  We  are  unable  to  know  much  of  definite  results  that 
have  come  from  our  study.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  teachers 
achieved  a  keener  insight  into  the  problem  of  retardation.  We  feel 
confident  that  each  teacher's  examination  of  the  whole  school  record  of 
each  of  her  children  has  made  it  more  apparent  to  her  that  each  child 
needs  certain  individual  attention.  The  attendance  record  is  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  or  principal  when  dealing  with  an 
irate  parent  whose  child  failed  of  promotion.  Where  tabulations  were 
completed  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  an  entire 
meeting  given  to  discussions  of  the  problem. 

We  do  not  place  too  great  confidence  in  the  weight  given  by  teachers 
to  the  several  causes  of  retardation.  Teachers  cannot  know,  for  instance, 
a  great  deal  about  the  physical  handicaps  of  their  pupils.  We  used, 
however,  the  results  of  the  study  effectively  in  securing  the  physical 
examination  of  all  our  elementary  children  this  spring.  We  recognize 
that  poor  teaching  was  not  given  the  value  it  should  have  had  in  this 
matter, — but  we  did  not  expect  much  to  be  reported  under  this  head. 

In  view  of  the  recently  proposed  increase  in  teacher  load,  the  fact  that 
"crowded  conditions"  ranks  second  as  a  factor  contributing  to  retardation 
is  enlightening.  This  is  especially  true  since  our  study  was  made  before 
the  Legislature  convened.  Another  vital  outcome  of  our  survey  is  found 
in  the  increased  respect  that  our  teachers  have  for  complete  and  accurate 
individual  records. 

Perhaps  the  best  result  has  been  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  individuals  rather  than  with  classes. 
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REDUCING  RETARDATION  IN  CRAVEN  COUNTY  THROUGH 
A  STUDY  OF  PROBLEM  CASES  IN  CRAVEN  COUNTY 

(R.  S.  Proctor,  Superintendent  of  Craven  County  Schools, 
New  Bern,  N.  C.) 

This  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Hayes, 
county  supervisor,  assisted  by  elementary  teachers  in  the  various  grades 
of  the  consolidated  schools,  the  principals,  and  by  the  county  health  officer. 
The  study  was  an  investigation  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  schools,  who  for  various  reasons  found  difficulty  in  learning.  For  quite 
a  long  time  these  children  have  given  us  concern.  They  made  up  the 
grade  repeaters,  quite  often  the  discipline  problems,  and  certainly  they 
tended  to  take  the  joy  out  of  what  otherwise  would  have  proved  an 
interesting  teaching  experience  for  the  teacher. 

The  reason  for  the  study  was  to  attempt  to  find  out  the  causes  for 
slow  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  investigated  and  to  propose  and 
apply  remedies  to  the  individual  pupils  in  order  that  learning  for  them 
might  become  a  more  pleasant  experience  and  that  the  per  cent  of  retard- 
ation might  be  reduced.  Our  feeling  was  that  if  this  group  of  children 
were  given  attention  in  time  much  repetition  of  work  could  be  eliminated, 
the  children  could  be  made  more  confident  of  their  ability  to  make  prog- 
ress, and  a  larger  number  of  promotions  would  result. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  a  conference  was  held  with  the  grade  teachers, 
principals,  supervisor  and  health  officer  to  discuss  the  problem,  method 
of  approach,  etc.  Each  teacher  was  requested  to  select  her  worst  case. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  with  which  all  entered  into  the  problem 
resulted  in  an  achievement  that  was  hardly  thought  possible  for  the 
first  year. 

Following  is  the  line  of  procedure  used  in  the  study  of  the  problem 
child: 

Collection  of  Data: 

1.  Giving  intelligence  tests  to  all  children  selected  for  investigation. 
(54  cases  were  selected.) 

2.  Giving  achievement  tests  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the 
study. 

3.  Distribution  of  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher,  calling  for 
information  about  the  home  environment,  physical  history,  mental 
history,  and  pedagogical  history  of  the  child. 

4.  Physical  examination  of  the  child  by  the  health  officer. 

5.  Observation  of  each  case  as  the  investigation  progresses  by  the 
supervisor  of  schools. 

6.  Final  estimate  of  the  teacher  along  with  all  other  data  secured  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

Through  tests,  physical  examinations  and  teachers'  investigations,  the 
following  facts  were  revealed  about  the  54  cases  under  consideration: 
64.8%  had  health  troubles;  64.8%  had  vocabulary  deficiencies;  63%  had 
mental  deficiencies;  59.3%  were  deficient  in  paragraph  meaning;  53.7% 
were  poor  in  sentence  recognition;  51.9%  had  unfavorable  home  con- 
ditions; 40.7%  had  short  memory  span;  35.2%  showed  lack  of  interest; 
24.1%  were  antagonistic,  lazy,  misbehaved;  14.5%  showed  poor  attend- 
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ance;  11.1%  were  unable  to  read;  7.4%  confused  words;  5.6%  were  weak 
in  fundamentals  of  arithmetic;  5.6%  mispronounced  words;  3.7%  were 
timid;  3.7%  were  weak  in  spelling;  3.7%  had  language  difficulties;  3.7% 
had  bad  study  habits;  3.7%  had  speech  impediments;  3.7%  were  weak 
in  earlier  stages  of  arithmetic;  and  1.9%  had  either  sex  difficulties  or 
lack  of  background  or  used  lips  in  reading,  or  inserted  words  in  reading, 
or  read  too  much.  A  summary  of  the  difficulties  showed  that  there  were 
a  total  of  299  causes  and  28  different  causes.  Each  child  was  handi- 
capped by  from  2  to  10  causes. 

After  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  were  found  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  Specific  remedial  work  was  provided  by 
the  supervisor  for  each  of  the  causes  that  had  to  do  with  the  actual 
classroom  instruction;  the  health  problems,  poor  attendance,  and  unfavor- 
able conditions  were  attacked  by  teachers,  supervisor,  health  and  welfare 
officer  together.  Visits  to  homes,  letters  to  mothers,  conferences  with 
mothers,  were  used  to  bring  to  parents  the  necessity  of  their  cooperation 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  results  of  the  attempt  to  help  this  group  of  children  were  most 
gratifying.  Fifty-one  of  the  fifty-four  cases  came  through  to  the  end 
of  school.  Progress  made  in  their  work  ranged  from  .5  of  a  year  to 
2.8  years.  No  pupil  was  promoted  on  .5  a  year's  progress;  above  .5 
and  below  .9  of  a  year's  progress  promotion  was  based  upon  the  teacher's 
and  supervisor's  estimates  in  connection  with  all  data  secured.  Above 
.9  of  a  year's  progress,  promotion  was  made  unconditionally.  Thirty-one 
children  out  of  the  fifty-one  cases  remaining  in  school  were  promoted, 
or  a  promotion  of  60%  of  the  cases. 

The  I.  Q.  of  the  group  ranged  from  63  to  108.2.  Eighteen  had  I.  Q.'s 
of  90  and  above;  18  others  I.  Q.'s  of  from  80  to  90,  and  the  remainder 
ranged  from  63  to  80. 

In  the  matter  of  promotions:  Of  those  children  having  I.  Q.'s  of  90 
and  above,  11  were  promoted,  8  were  not.  Of  those  children  whose  I.  Q.'s 
ranged  from  80  to  90,  10  were  promoted,  7  were  not.  Of  those  children 
whose  I.  Q.'s  were  below  80,  11  were  promoted,  10  were  not. 

Records  of  improvement  of  13  children  during  1927-1928  (year  pre- 
vious to  the  study)  and  1928-1929  (year  of  study)  are  available  and 
are  of  interest: 
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PUPILS  CUMULATIVE  PERMANENT  RECORDS  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  REDUCING  RETARDATION 

(H.  F.  Srygley,  Superintendent  Raleigh  Public  Schools, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina) 

It  seems  to  me  in  my  experience  in  school  work,  that  we  should  keep 
a  very  complete  record  of  all  children,  in  order  to  build  up  school  atti- 
tudes and  thereby  increase  the  interest  in  attendance,  thus  preventing 
retardation. 

In  the  Raleigh  Public  School  System,  we  have  worked  out  a  form  of 
record,  whereby  we  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  child  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  social  surroundings,  his  scholastic  attainments  and  his 
health.  We  have  worked  out  this  record  under  six  headings  as  given 
below : 

Form  I.   Personal,  Family  .History,  and  Home  Life. 

1.  Personal  History. 

2.  Family  History. 

3.  Home  Life. 

Form  II.   Scholarship  and  Attendance  Record. 

1.  Residence  Record  (Admission  and  Transfers). 

2.  Elementary  School  Record. 

3.  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Record. 

4.  Grade  Progress  Table. 

5.  Statistics  following  graduation. 

Form  III.   Standard  Test  Record. 

1.  Test  Data. 

a.  Achievement  Tests. 

b.  Intelligence  Tests. 

c.  Other  Tests. 

2.  Permanent  Progress  Chart. 

Form  IV.  Record  of  Growth  in  Ideals  and  Character. 

1.  Character  Ratings. 

a.  Social  Traits. 

b.  Mental  Traits. 

c.  Emotional  Traits. 

2.  General  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  in  Character, 
a.   Series  of  Memoranda  at  Infrequent  Periods. 

Form  V.  Physical  and  Health  Record. 

1.  Personal  Health  History. 

2.  Family  Health  History. 

3.  Child's  Health  Habits. 

4.  Physician's  Examinations  of  Records. 

5.  Serious  Ailments — Recommendations  and  Treatment. 
Form  VI.  Vocational  Tendencies  and  Aptitudes. 

1.  School  Interests. 

2.  Extra-Curricula  Activities. 

3.  Work  Outside  School  Hours. 

4.  Vocational  Interests  and  Ambitions. 

5.  Plans  for  the  Future. 
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If  we  keep  track  of  all  of  the  information  contained  in  the  above 
outline,  we  will  have  an  accumulation  of  records  for  every  child  during 
his  entire  school  life.  These  records  should  be  of  tremendous  value  in 
making  conclusions  and  measuring  all  results  in  public  school  attendance. 

We  have  been  too  negligent  in  the  past  in  recognizing  creative  work 
in  childhood.  One  of  the  big  questions  we  are  facing  in  our  schools,  is 
how  to  provide  an  environment  which  will  foster  creative  development 
for  every  child  in  a  group.  Mass  instruction  does  not  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  for  we  are  not  trying  to  make  poets,  artists,  sculptors 
or  writers  of  the  children  who  are  under  our  care.  However,  we  do  hold 
to  the  necessity  for  developing  the  creative  faculty  of  each  individual 
pupil. 

We  have  convictions  that  every  normal  individual  has  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  the  impulse  to  create,  but  each  individual  has  a  question- 
ing attitude,  and  the  fullest  growth  is  possible  only  when  the  child  has 
a  chance  to  use  his  natural  creative  impulses.  If  we  can  collect  from 
time  to  time  samples  of  work  that  are  the  results  of  a  creative  atmos- 
phere in  the  school,  we  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are 
making  progress  in  an  advanced  way.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  this, 
a  collection  of  poems  and  natural  productions,  as  well  as  mechanical 
productions,  find  their  way  to  the  scrap  heap  or  waste  basket.  If  a 
school  could  build  up  a  museum  of  things  that  have  been  made  by 
pupils — poems  that  have  been  written,  arts  that  have  been  produced, 
music  that  has  been  sung,  games  that  have  been  devised  by  the  pupils, 
these  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  judging  the  worthwhileness  of  our 
efforts.  As  another  illustration  of  this  matter  of  keeping  records-  of 
pupils,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to  the  following  verses 
that  have  been  collected  by  teachers  and  placed  in  permanent  form  for 
future  reference: 

A  first-grade  child  brought  a  honeybee  for  the  museum  and  the  follow- 
ing resulted: 

We  hear  the  honeybee  buzz,  buzz,  buzz, 

On  the  soft  summer  air, 
In  the  night  he  sleeps  and  dreams  and  dreams, 

Of  sweet  flowers  everywhere. 

— Kern;  7  yrs.  of  age. 

Hum,  hum,  hum,  sings  the  honeybee, 

While  he  sucks  the  honey  from  the  flowers, 
The  flowers  made  the  honey  from  the  April  showers. 

— Dorothy;  6  yrs.  of  age. 

Bailey's  white  rabbit  spent  a  week  in  school.  When  he  curled  up 
on  someone's  coat  for  a  nap,  he  looked  so  cunning  that  Margery  was 
moved  to  say  the  following: 

Bailey  has  a  timid  rabbit, 

His  fur  is  white  as  snow. 
His  eyes  are  soft,  his  ears  are  long, 

But  his  tail  is — Oh!  so  short! 

— Margery;  7  yrs.  of  age. 
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A  second  grade,  while  working  with  their  garden,  expressed  them- 
selves in  these  verses: 

Tulip,  tulip,  please  come  up, 

Catch  the  dewdrops  in  your  cup. 
It  would  be  very  much  fun, 

To  see  you  nodding  to  the  sun. 

Flowers,  flowers  of  every  hue, 

Red,  purple,  yellow  and  blue, 
In  my  little  garden  grew, 

'Til  the  wind  came  rushing  through. 

Since  we  have  been  hoeing, 
The  garden  has  been  growing. 

— Thomas  Rich. 

We  have  planted  lots  of  seeds, 
Now  we  must  pull  up  all  the  weeds. 

— Alda  and  Virginia. 

When  airships  came  over  the  town: 
Seventy  airships  flew  our  way, 
On  a  pretty  Saturday. 

One  warm,  bright  sunny  day, 

Seventy  airships  came  over  this  way. 
They  circled  above  and  all  around, 

Then  they  went  to  another  town. 

— Fred  Lee. 

April  has  come  to  town, 

The  trees  are  green, 
Flowers  are  creeping, 

From  long  winter  sleeping, 
Sunshine  has  come  again. 

—Lillian  Holliday;  4B. 

THE  DAFFODIL  LADY 

The  Daffodil  Lady  is  pretty  and  gay, 

The  Daffodil  Lady  will  swing  and  sway. 
Her  yellow  gown  shines  like  a  crown, 

With  silver  bells  shining  around. 
And  she  swings  her  partner  to  and  fro, 

And  they  dance  in  the  sunshine  as  they  go. 

—Rose  Dell  Potter;  4B. 
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COLUMBUS 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  old, 

He  and  his  sailors  were  very  bold. 
One  day  they  sailed  the  ocean  wide, 

He  and  his  sailors,  side  by  side. 

One  day  his  sailors  began  to  fear, 

But  Columbus  told  them  land  was  near. 
He  saw  the  birds  flying  in  the  sky, 

And  bits  of  wood  tossed  on  waves  high. 

When  at  last  on  dry  land  they  rode, 

They  thanked  God  for  their  safe  abode. 
They  put  up  a  cross  in  the  name  of  Spain, 

To  show  that  it  was  their  country's  gain. 

— Elizabeth  Utley,  5B. 

THE  SEA 

Many  sorrows  has  it  seen, 

Many  rocks  has  it  washed  clean, 
And  I'm  sure,  if  it  could  speak, 

It  would  tell  of  men  that  seek 
Other  lands  in  which  to  dwell, 

Men  on  ships  with  goods  to  sell. 

Many  fish  in  its  waters  hide, 

Big  fish  that  dart,  swim,  and  glide. 
And  many  a  brave  sailor  has  made  his  grave, 

While  other  lives  he  tried  to  save, 
And  down  in  the  waters  so  very  deep, 

Many  a  captain  was  made  to  sleep. 

— Virginia  Thomas;  5 A. 

THE  TREES  BEHIND  OUR  SCHOOL 

The  trees  behind  our  school 

All  look  so  very  cool. 
While  the  shadows  are  long  and  deep, 

All  the  birds  go  to  sleep. 
There  is  the  mighty  oak 

Which  still  stands  so  proud. 
No  one  is  allowed 

To  harm  the  trees  behind  our  school. 

The  trees  behind  our  school 

Are  all  around  a  deep,  blue  pool, 
When  the  birds  come  by  with  a  song 
The  trees  invite  them  to  bring  their  babies  along. 
We  have  a  garden  in  one  corner. 

Our  log  cabin  is  in  the  other. 
Neither  one  is  better 

Than  the  trees  behind  our  school. 
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All  the  birds  go  flying  by, 

Forming  a  dim  outline  in  the  sky. 
On  the  ground  is  the  grass 

Of  the  very  finest  class. 
This  is  the  bird's  playground, 

The  best  ever  found. 
Please  keep  this  rule, 

"Be  kind  to  the  trees  behind  the  school." 

— Charles  Swan;  6B. 

CALL  OF  THE  WOODS 

Oh,  I've  heard  the  call  of  the  tall  white  pine 

And  the  call  of  the  running  brook; 
I'm  tired  of  tasks  which  each  day  are  mine, 
I  am  weary  of  reading  a  printed  book. 
I  want  to  get  out  of  school  and  strife, 

And  the  clanging  of  a  bell, 
And  walk  for  a  day  where  life  is  life, 

Where  joys  are  true  and  pictures  are  real. 

—Gladys  Woodward;  6B. 

As  a  final  sentence,  too  many  good  things  are  lost  in  child  life,  too1 
many  opportunities  are  neglected,  too  many  fine  sentiments  are  over- 
looked, because  of  the  teacher's  indifference  due  to  lack  of  ability  to 
accumulate  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been  created  by  school  chil- 
dren. If  such  records  as  these  were  kept,  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
more  interest  in  school  work.  More  interest  in  school  work,  would  cer- 
tainly create  better  attendance,  and  the  results  would  be  more  highly 
appreciated  by  parents,  teachers,  supervisors,  and  children. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


RADIO  IN  EDUCATION 

(H.  K.  Carpenter,  Manager,  Radio  Station  W.  P.  T.  F., 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina) 

Radio  is  a  new  industry;  and  like  other  new  industries  grows  so 
rapidly  that  even  those  in  the  work  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments.  As  compared  to  what  it  is  hoped  radio  will  accomplish 
in  the  future,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  so  far  consists  of 
merely  the  most  elementary  steps.  Being  a  new  industry,  radio  must 
prove  its  value  as  it  goes  along;  and  also  it  must  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  of  so  many  of  us  to  frown  upon  anything  that  is  new. 

The  use  of  radio  in  connection  with  school  work,  both  elementary  and 
advanced,  has  recently  been  cropping  out  in  spots  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  is  noticed  particularly  in  the  public  schools  in  Oakland, 
Atlanta,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  And,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
Extension  Divisions  of  most  universities  are  beginning  to  accept  all  invi- 
tations tendered  them  to  broadcast  programs  of  specific  interest  to  the 
alumni  of  the  institutions.  A  number  of  colleges  and  universities, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West,  own  and  operate  their  own  broadcasting 
stations,  and  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  college  credit  is  given  for  the 
completion  of  radio  extension  courses.  Probably  the  most  elaborate 
attempt,  however,  has  been  that  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
in  broadcasting  their  series  of  morning  concerts  played  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  his  Symphony  Orchestra. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  in 
each  particular  instance,  there  are  several  problems  to  be  faced.  First, 
what  are  the  types,  of  broadcast  available  in  your  particular  community? 
Second,  if  the  programs  are  to  be  more  or  less  under  the  supervision  of 
the  educational  authorities,  what  speakers,  musicians,  and  teachers  can 
be  secured  to  appear  in  the  studios?  Third,  the  cost  of  sending  out  any 
given  radio  program  is  rather  larger  than  most  people  suspect;  some 
firm  or  organization  must  be  found  which  can  be  induced  to  furnish  the 
necessary  broadcasting  facilities.  Fourth,  the  proper  means  of  publish- 
ing the  plans  must  be  found;  these  must  include  not  only  newspaper 
publicity,  but  a  means  of  taking  the  necessary  information  directly  into 
the  schools.  Fifth,  a  proper  receiving  apparatus  must  be  secured  and 
installed  in  the  schools.  And,  sixth,  a  very  definite  plan  of  classroom 
procedure  must  be  developed  and  maintained. 

The  above  problems  may  seem  to  be  insurmountable,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  have  been  solved  in  some  communities,  and 
are  being  solved  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

Radio  in  education  should  be  used  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
development  of  music  appreciation,  but  also  for  what  it  can  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  geography,  history  and  Eng- 
lish. Consider  the  value  to  children  studying  geography  of  being  able 
to  tune  in  broadcasts  in  connection  with  the  Byrd  Expedition  at  the 
South  Pole;  the  opening  of  the  new  International  Bridge  at  Niagara 
Falls;    and   relay   broadcasts   from   European   stations.     Think   of  the 
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opportunity  for  the  study  of  history  in  the  making — tuning  in  such  events 
as  the  following  which  have  been  broadcast  during  the  past  year:  The 
Pan-American  Conference,  from  Havana,  Cuba;  the  Memorial  Service, 
from  Gettysburg;  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
in  Chicago;  Washington's  Birthday  Celebration  in  Washington;  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Kansas  City;  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Houston;  the  Inauguration  of  President  Hoover;  and  many  others. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  some  things  a  little  nearer  home.  Since 
last  September  W  P  T  F  has  been  broadcasting  educational  material 
whenever  available.  This  has  included  a  series  of  Music  Appreciation 
programs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Raleigh 
Woman's  Club;  the  United  States  Farm  Forum;  the  Farm  Flashes;  the 
World  Book  Man;  Garden  Club  Talks;  and  talks  from  various  State 
Departments  such  as  Agriculture,  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  Conservation 
and  Development,  etc. 

Besides  these  features  having  a  very  evident  educational  aim,  here 
are  a  few  broadcasts  sent  out  from  Raleigh  during  the  past  year,  having 
considerable  educational  content:  News  flashes,  weather  forecasts,  the 
Poet's  Corner,  Church  Services,  Tone  Pictures,  Song  Story,  the  World 
Today  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  National  Safety  Council  Series,  Roads  of  the 
Sky,  and  many  others. 

Of  course  these  broadcasts  have  a  general  appeal  rather  than  content 
applicable  to  Elementary  School  work  alone.  I  mention  W  P  T  F  and  the 
programs  we  have  broadcast  merely  because  they  indicate  the  attitude 
and  work  of  the  great  majority  of  responsible  radio  stations. 

Radio  broadcasting  and  the  placement  of  receiving  sets  must  go  hand- 
in-hand;  a  broadcasting  station  without  at  least  some  potential  listeners 
is  about  as  useless  as  anything  we  can  imagine.  Stations  deliberately 
broadcast  programs  which  are  planned  to  be  pleasing  or  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  receiving  sets.  Why  should  stations,  therefore,  send 
out  lessons  in  music  appreciation  for  elementary  grades  when  there  are 
no  facilities  for  receiving  these  programs.  Such  broadcasts  should  not 
be  put  on  the  air  at  night  when  probably  a  majority  of  listeners  are 
adults;  and  why  broadcast  them  in  the  daytime  when  boys  and  girls 
are  in  school? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  apparatus  in 
schools  when  little  suitable  for  reproduction  in  the  school  is  available 
on  the  air? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  quite  obvious:  the  educational 
authorities  and  the  broadcast  stations  should  join  hands  for  their  mutual 
good.  And  I  know  I  speak  for  the  broadcasters  when  I  say  that  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  manner  possible. 

Of  course  it  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  space  of  time  to  do 
anything  but  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  this  subject.  May  I  urge  you 
to  seriously  consider  the  use  of  radio  in  your  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
To  make  the  matter  very  concrete,  let  me  suggest  that  you  do  one  or 
both  of  two  things:  First,  communicate  with  your  nearest  radio  station 
and  enlist  the  cooperation  which  undoubtedly  is  awaiting  you,  at  any 
time;  and  second,  write  to  Miss  Alice  Keith,  Division  of  Education, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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To  start,  don't  bite  off  more  than  yon  can  chew — don't  try  to  do  it 
all  at  once;  for  radio  is  no  different  than  any  other  business  or  enter- 
prise; but  do  something  this  fall  to  employ  the  services  radio  can  bring 
you  in  elementary  education.  The  material  is  there  for  the  asking,  the 
boys  and  girls  deserve  it,  and  you  personally  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  step  with  the  times  and  affording  yourself  the  opportunity  of 
some  day  being  able  to  say,  "I  can  remember  when  we  had  no  radios 
in  our  schools!" 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILD  IN 
DEVELOPING  ART  APPRECIATION 

(Lydia  A.  Bancroft,  Professor  of  Public  School  Music, 
Cullowhee  State  Normal  School,  Cullowhee,  N.  C.) 

Little  time  need  be  spent  in  justifying  the  teaching  of  art,  for  we 
all  realize  that  by  it  life  is  enriched  and  better  and  happier  citizens 
are  developed. 

The  first  and  greatest  essential  in  developing  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
art  appreciation  is  in  the  training  of  the  teachers  so  that  they  will 
themselves  understand  and  enjoy  beautiful  things  and  be  able  to  interpret 
that  appreciation  in  others.  In  many  classrooms  little  is  accomplished 
because  the  teachers  have  been  so  instructed  in  art  that  it  has  not  meant 
to  them  a  tangible  art  which  they  are  able  to  interpret  to  the  children. 

The  second  necessity  is  that  we  provide  school  buildings  and  school 
grounds  that  are  in  themselves  examples  of  the  art  which  teachers  wish 
the  children  to  appreciate.  This  unconcious  appeal  is  very  important. 
The  environment  in  which  we  place  the  child  should  be  the  most  beautiful 
one  that  it  is  possible  to  procure.  This  point  needs  emphasis  for  too 
often  we  are  teaching  one  thing  and  living  another.  By  such  a  contra- 
dictory life  little  can  be  accomplished.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  to  make  our  schools  attractive  does  not  always  mean .  that 
they  be  so  very  much  more  expensive.  Tinted  walls,  cabinets,  built-in 
book  shelves,  a  picture  moulding,  are  all  aids  in  the  keeping  of  a  neat, 
clean,  attractive  room  yet  these  are  not  so  very  expensive.  They  are  but 
the  proper  setting  which  will  make  possible  an  artistic  environment  for 
the  children. 

In  the  discussion  of  definite  classroom  problems  there  is  much  to  be 
said.  When  actual  need  exists  art  problems  arise  in  every  subject 
taught  in  the  elementary  grades.  Correlation  makes  possible  the  fitting 
of  art  into  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum.  Poster,  book  covers, 
Christmas  cards,  decorations  on  pottery,  the  painting  of  landscapes  will 
serve  to  bring  to  mind  the  many  problems  which  are  typical.  The  child 
learns  what  it  is  that  makes  them  fine.  He  develops  a  critical  sense 
in  art  based  on  a  definite  understanding  of  such  principles  as  balance, 
rhythm,  and  harmony  as  they  appear  in  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color. 
In  such  problems  good  taste  is  developed  to  its  greatest  extent  when 
there  is  constant  chance  for  children  making  choices  between  good  and 
poor  arrangements.     A  wealth  of  illustrative  material  does  more  than 
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anything  else  to  help  one  see  what  is  good  design  and  good  color.  The 
teacher  may  talk  all  day  but  to  show  the  child  means  much  more. 

It  matters  little  whether  it  is  a  book  cover  for  a  first  grade  Mother 
Goose  book  or  a  sixth  grade  geography  book.  Children  should  discuss 
the  size  and  the  shape  which  will  be  most  convenient  and  look  the  best 
for  the  cover.  Then  what  lettering  shall  be  used,  how  large  it  shall  be, 
and  where  it  shall  be  placed  must  be  considered.  The  children  should 
also  decide  whether  any  other  decoration  is  needed  and  if  so  how  large 
it  shall  be  and  where  it  shall  be  placed.  Finally,  color  choices  must  be 
made.  To  give  a  specific  example,  green  paper  should  not  be  passed  to 
the  class  for  one  problem  and  brown  for  another  but  regardless  of  the 
extra  work  and  the  temporary  disorder  occasioned,  each  child  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  a  table  upon  which  various  colored  papers  have  been 
placed.  There  he  may  make  his  selection  of  that  which  suits  his  purpose 
and  pleases  his  eye.  This  does  not  mean  that  unlimited  freedom  shall 
be  permitted.  Problems  should  be  chosen  and  the  conditions  of  their 
development  arranged  to  suit  the  age  of  the  children.  The  thing  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  art  appreciation  is  developed  only  when  the  students 
are  given  many  occasions  in  which  to  make  choices  between  good  and 
poor  designs  and  between  good  and  poor  color  combinations. 

Again  let  art  problems  come  very  close  to  the  children's  everyday 
experiences.  Let  them  discuss  and  offer  suggestions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  class  room.  It  may  include  the  handling  of  pictures,  the 
arrangement  of  clippings  on  a  bulletin  board,  the  placing  of  chairs,  table 
and  books  for  a  library  corner  in  the  room.  Flowers  may  be  arranged. 
Art  need  not  be  intangible.  Children  can  understand  the  same  art  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  used  by  the  Japanese  for  centuries  in  their 
schools  of  flower  arrangement.  Children  may  profitably  take  part  in 
any  experience  which  will  give  them  occasions  for  developing  good  taste 
in  dress,  in  house  furnishing  and  in  advertising.  Let  the  children  plan 
the  beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  posting 
signs  requesting  that  papers  be  kept  from  the  school  lawn.  When  they 
have  had  some  part  in  the  beautifying  of  their  surroundings  "clean-up" 
campaigns  will  not  be  necessary.  Art  is  an  every-day  thing  after  all. 
It  is  not  for  the  few  but  it  means  good  taste  for  all.  A  well-spaced  letter, 
a  nicely  arranged  spelling  paper  or  a  well-drawn  map  are  just  as  worthy 
of  attention  as  a  poster  made  in  the  art  class. 

One's  sense  of  appreciation  develops  through  doing.  There  may  be 
beauty  of  proportion  and  of  construction  in  a  well-made  piece  of 
furniture  or  a  rug  woven  in  the  school  room.  Frequent  exhibits  of  the 
best  work  are  important  and  finally  a  yearly  exhibit.  Let  me  make  a 
plea  for  more  care  in  the  arrangement  of  such  exhibits.  One  becomes 
conscious  of  the  lack  of  definite  art  training  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  when  one  studies  the  good  work  of  the  children  which  so  many 
times  at  county  and  group-center  commencements  is  displayed  unmounted 
and  badly  arranged  in  too  crowded  an  area.  This  lack  of  training  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  teachers  so  much  as  it  is  the  fault  of  those  in 
authority  in  teacher  training  institutions  who  have  not  themselves 
sufficient  realization  of  the  value  of  such  training  to  provide  adequately 
for  it  in  their  courses  of  study. 
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Children  of  the  large  cities  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  art  of 
many  distant  peoples  through  the  art  museums.  Classes  of  children  visit 
the  gallaries  and  study  the  exhibits  under  the  leadership  of  trained 
museum  guides.  We  can  hardly  do  this  in  North  Carolina.  Let  us  not, 
however,  overlook  the  art  that  is  about  us.  Children  should  be  led  to 
see  the  best  that  is  in  their  environment.  School  children  who  make  a 
loom  and  weave  on  it  a  rug  or  a  scarf  will  go  home  with  a  greater  appre- 
ciation for  the  hand-woven  coverlets  of  their  grandmothers  than  they 
had  before  such  an  experience.  Exhibits  may  be  planned  which  will 
bring  together  the  best  art  found  in  the  homes  of  the  community.  Much 
may  be  done  to  rid  the  homes  of  that  which  is  poor  in  design  and  bad 
in  color  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  appreciation  in  the  best  that  can  be 
found  in  the  homes.  When  these  things  are  accomplished  we  shall  be 
well  on  the  road  toward  the  Second  Renaissance  which  some  writers 
claim  is  about  to  enter  America. 


HOW  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  A  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA COUNTY  MAY  FURTHER  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AGE 
WITHIN  THAT  COUNTY 

(Nettie  Brogdon,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Guilford  County, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina) 

The  results  from  an  investigation  of  the  causes  for  failure  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  the  Guilford  County  schools  gave  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  health  of  the  child  was  a  big  contributive  element  in  his  educa- 
tional progress.  In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  "maximum  standard  pro- 
motion of  the  grade  enrollment"  which  is  a  goal  the  schools  are  striving 
for,  it  seemed  evident  that  some  remedial  work  must  be  done  in  health. 
Two  health  aims,  therefore,  were  agreed  upon:  (1)  Every  child  physically 
fit;  (2)  Positive  health  teaching.  The  discussion  which  follows  outlines 
the  objectives  and  the  initial  procedure  for  health  education  in  Guilford 
County. 

One  of  the  basis  objectives  or  outcomes  of  elementary  education 
should  be  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  child's  mental,  emotional, 
social,  and  physical  health  behavior  in  terms  of  attitudes,  habits,  skills, 
and  knowledge.  That  the  elementary  schools  in  Guilford  County  may 
achieve  these  ends  in  increasing  proportions,  the  following  procedure 
was  outlined: 

1.  To  utilize  all  the  forces,  factors,  and  natural  situations  within  the 
school,  the  home,  and  the  community  for  the  development  and  promotion 
of  mental,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  health  practices,  attitudes, 
and  knowledge  of  children.  ' 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  mental,  emotional, 
social,  and  physical  health  habits  frequently,  accurately,  and  efficiently 
in  natural  situations. 

3.  To  aid  children  individually  to  make  their  own  judgments  and 
to  form  their  own  standards  for  healthful  living,  social  relationships, 
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and  emotional  control  through  well-directed  activities  for  individual 
expression. 

4.  To  study  the  health  needs  of  individual  children,  and  to  guide  their 
activities  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  these  needs. 

5.  To  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity in  the  improvement  of  the  health  conditions  and  surroundings 
of  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community. 

6.  To  develop  in  the  children  and  the  parents  an  increasing  appre- 
ciation and  cooperation  toward  the  scientific  professional  services  of  the 
examining  physician,  the  dentist,  the  nurse,  and  the  welfare  worker. 

As  an  initial  step  in  helping  teachers  to  realize  these  big  health 
objectives,  they  were  guided  in  making  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
forces,  factors,  and  natural  situations  within  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity which  influenced  the  health  of  the  child.  Analysis  sheets  were 
prepared  for  them,  which  consisted  of  positive  statements  or  practice 
based  on  practicability  in  relation  to  the  public  school;  statements  or 
practices  which  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  are  educationally 
sound  and  scientifically  accurate,  and  based  on  the  fundamental  needs 
of  childhood.  Teachers  analyzed  their  own  practices  by  these  positive 
statements. 

Every  phase  of  the  physical  equipment  was  studied  such  as:  Light, 
ventilation,  heat,  water,  toilets,  etc.  The  natural  situations  which  arise 
throughout  the  child's  day  in  the  school  and  through  which  health  habits 
may  be  practiced,  health  knowledge  impressed,  desirable  attitudes  built, 
and  social  health  adjustments  made,  were  analyzed.  These  natural  situa- 
tions were: 

1.  Transportation  to  and  from  school. 

2.  Activities  before  and  after  school. 

3.  Entering  school  for  day's  program. 

4.  Beginning  the  school  day — the  Home  Room  period. 

5.  The  daily  schedule. 

6.  Morning  playground  period. 

7.  Getting  ready  for  lunch. 

8.  The  lunch  period. 

9.  Afternoon  recess. 

10.  Drinking  water  during  the  day. 

11.  Attending  toilet  during  the  day. 

12.  Washing  hands  during  the  day. 

13.  Rest  periods  for  Primary  children. 

14.  Auditorium  activities. 

15.  Class  room  clean  and  artistic. 

16.  Control  of  communicable  diseases. 

17.  Dismissal  of  school. 

18.  After-school  activities  at  the  school. 

19.  Preparation  of  school  work  at  home. 
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The  activities  within  each  of  the  above  situations  were  analyzed.  For 
example,  the  situation:  "Entering  School  for  the  Day's  Work,"  consisted 
of  the  following  activities: 

1.  Entering  building  from  the  playgrounds. 

2.  Assembling  in  class  rooms. 

3.  Attitude  of  teachers. 

4.  Placing  of  coats,  sweaters,  hats,  etc.,  in  spaces  provided  for  them. 

5.  Removal  of  coats,  sweaters,  overshoes,  and  hats. 

6.  Adjusting  room  ventilation  and  heat. 

7.  Observing  that  no  child  has  wet  feet  or  wet  clothing  on  rainy  and 
cold  days. 

A  composite  score  showing  the  number  of  teachers  observing  the 
various  positive  statements  was  made  for  each  school  and  the  county  as 
a  whole.  With  the  information  from  this  composite  score  each  school 
and  class  room  was  able  to  find  its  own  needs  and  be  in  a  better  position 
to  utilize  all  the  factors  and  forces  in  the  school  and  community  in 
developing  a  healthful  school  day.  Teachers  were  helped  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  school  analysis  and  given  remedial  and  constructive 
assistance  through  the  various  supervising  agencies  in  the  county.  After 
six  months  of  remedial  work  a  study  was  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  results.  The  data  gathered  from  this  study  gave:  (a)  The  number 
of  teachers  observing  particular  healthful  school  practices  one  hundred 
per  cent;  (b)  of  the  three  hundred  forty-four  (344)  practices  included 
in  the  study,  reports  from  the  one  hundred  ninety-eight  (198)  teachers 
showed  that  the  range  of  practices  which  had  been  improved  by  them 
was  from  one  to  one  hundred  twenty-six.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  a  second  study  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  teacher's 
needs  in  teaching  materials.  These  data  have  been  assembled  and  will 
be  used  in  the  promotion  of  this  work. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  taken  only  the  initial  step  in  realizing 
the  broad  health  objectives  in  education.  The  analysis  which  was  made 
pointed  out  both  the  healthful  and  the  unhealthful  school  practices, 
thereby  causing  many  unhealthful  practices  to  be  changed.  The  parents, 
represented  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  actively  interested  in 
finding  their  responsibility  in  assisting  the  school  in  the  development  and 
in  the  promotion  of  the  mental,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  health 
of  their  children.  They  have  already  engaged  in  many  activities  which 
have  shown  appreciable  results.  At  present  "An  Analysis  of  Health 
Practices  in  the  Home,"  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  schools,  is  being 
prepared  for  their  use. 

The  outcomes  from  the  correction  of  remedial  physical  defects  and 
the  broad  health  program  has  contributed  much  towards  attaining  the 
county-wide  objective,  "Maximum  Standard  Promotion  of  the  Grade 
Enrollment." 
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THE  EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD 
OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AGE 

(Frazer  Hood,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  North  Carolina) 

In  recent  years  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  intellectual  train- 
ing, rational  and  moral,  fails  at  a  very  critical  juncture,  so  that  we 
behold  the  brilliant  scholars  of  our  primary  and  secondary  schools,  while 
intellectually  disciplined,  to  go  to  pieces  in  certain  critical  situations  and 
become  in  extreme  instances  charges  on  the  State.  It  has  become  pretty 
widely  accepted  today  that  this  breakdown,  this  failure  in  life  crises,  is 
due  not  to  any  faulty  intellectual  processes,  but  to  abnormal  and  para- 
logical emotional  reactions.  The  field  of  research  here  has  scarcely  been 
entered,  and  there  lies  before  us  much  work  to  do  before  one  can  feel 
very  confident  in  his  tentatively  accepted  theories.  But  enough  work  has 
been  done  to  make  one  feel  hopeful  of  the  future. 

I  want  to  indicate  briefly  in  this  paper  something  of  the  nature  of 
work  doing  in  this  field.  And  as  an  approach  to  my  subject — "The  Emo- 
tional Development  of  the  Child  of  Elementary  School  Age" — it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  training  of  the  emotions,  so  directing  their 
development,  that  the  child  may  live  his  life  helpfully  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  social  milieu,  we  must  appreciate  the 
fact,  that  in  contrast  to  intellectual  and  motor  training,  we  can  work 
only  indirectly  in  achieving  our  ends.  The  emotions  are  controlled,  or 
conditioned  by  the  autonomic  and  not  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
autonomic  nervous  system  in  its  functioning  differs  from  that  of  the 
central  nervous  system  in  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  under  the 
control  of  conscious  purposes  whereas  the  autonomic  reflex  is  not  under 
the  control  or  direction  of  conscious  purposes.  Concretely,  I  cannot  will 
not  to  become  angry,  for  instance,  if  an  anger  stimulus  is  presented,  but 
I  can  be  so  trained,  either  that  a  substitute  rather  than  the  primitive 
anger  stimulus  is  necessary  to  call  out  the  responses,  or  the  natural 
response  may  be  made  to  give  way  to  a  conditional  response. 

Here  then,  is  your  objective  in  directing  the  emotional  development 
of  the  child — either  to  train  him  away  from  responding  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned stimulus  or  to  respond  to  the  unconditioned  stimulus  with  a 
substitute  response.  Our  aim  in  educating  the  emotions  then,  is  not  at 
all  an  attempt  to  root  out  any  of  the  emotions.  It  is  not  at  all  the 
question  of  how  may  we  banish  all  fear  or  all  anger  responses  of  the 
child.  The  stimulus  to  anger,  for  instance,  and  the  result  of  such  stimu- 
lation is  a  preparation  of  the  organism,  through  the  sympathetic  seg- 
ment of  the  autonomic  system,  for  a  fighting  reaction.  This  mechanism 
of  anger  is  a  very  strong  and  vital  part  of  every  human  being,  and  he 
is  an  abnormal  person  who  cannot  be  aroused  to  anger  by  an  adequate 
stimulus.  Even  if  anger,  or  fear,  could  be  ratine,  there  would  be  no 
benefit  occurring  either  to  the  individual  or  to  society  in  the  success  of 
such  an  uprootage.  But  anger  like  fear  and  love,  is  so  strong,  so  vital, 
so  primitive  a  part  of  the  psychic  furniture  of  the  race,  that  its  excision 
could  only  result  disastrously. 
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What  we  hope  to  do  in  training  the  emotional  reactions  of  the  child, 
and  the  experimental  approach  to  our  problem  justifies  expectations,  is 
so  to  train  the  child  that  the  reactions  to  emotional  stimuli  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  child  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

Through  the  genetic  study  of  the  emotions  by  Watson,  and  others, 
psychologists  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  there  are  at  least  three  primitive 
emotions.  Some  say  more  and  a  few  are  inclined  to  deny  on  technical 
grounds  any  one  definite  pattern  of  emotional  responses,  but  I  believe 
agreement  can  be  had  among  the  large  majority,  that  from  the  birth 
the  child  manifests  emotional  experiences  in  response  to  three  classes  of 
stimuli  and  for  the  nonce  the  emotional  experiences  are  classifiable  under 
three  headings:  (1)  Fear,  (2)  anger,  and  (3)  love.  I  also  believe  there 
is  pretty  wide  agreement  that  the  primitive  stimuli  are:  Of  fear,  loud 
sounds  and  loss  of  support;  of  anger,  restraint  of  bodily  movements;  and 
of  love,  stroking  the  skin,  rocking,  riding  on  boat,  etc. 

With  these  assumptions  psychologists  have  proceeded  to  test  certain 
methods  which  claim  to  be  successful  in  training  the  child  away  from 
responding  to  certain  substitute  stimuli.  The  brevity  of  this  paper  pre- 
vents my  doing  more  than  very  briefly  sketching  the  conclusions  from 
laboratory  studies  of  just  one  emotion.  For  explanatory  purpose  I  shall 
select  fear.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  most  successful  and  prac- 
tically applicable  methods  of  unconditioning  fear. 

1.  One  method  of  "curing"  a  child  from  being  afraid  of  harmless 
objects  is  to  eliminate  the  object  from  the  experiences  of  the  child  and 
by  the  "law  of  disuse"  finally  achieve  the  result.  This  may  be  called  the 
method  of  elimination;  and  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  if  we  keep 
a  child  protected  from  such  stimuli  as  arouse  fear,  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  the  stimuli  will  fail  to  provoke  the  responses.  Because  certain 
responses  are  known  to  obey  the  law  of  disuse,  by  a  false  analogy  it  was 
assumed  that  emotional  responses  obeyed  the  same  law.  The  results 
reported  from  the  laboratory  are  that  very  frequently  fear  response  to 
the  stimulus  returns  even  after  an  extended  interval.  Of  course  the 
impracticability  of  guarding  the  child  from  exposure  to  undesirable 
stimuli  makes  the  method,  even  if  successful,  valueless  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Then,  there  is  the  method  that  consists  of  talking  over  with  the 
child  the  thing  that  causes  fear,  stressing  its  interesting  and  attractive 
features.  We  may  call  this  method,  the  method  of  verbal  appeal.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  occasionally  successful. 

3.  We  have  what  may  be  called  the  method  of  negative  adaption. 
Here  the  procedure  is  to  let  the  thing  causing  fright  be  presented  while 
the  child  is  occupied,  calling  no  attention  to  it,  merely  allowing  it  to  lie 
in  sight.    This  has  been  found  to  be  occasionally  successful. 

4.  The  next  method  is  called  the  method,  of  repression.  Using  this 
method  one  proceeds  to  make  fun  of  the  fear  state,  the  boy  is  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep  alone  in  a  dark  room.  We  make  fun  of  the  boy's  fear 
and  hope  by  laughing  at  him  to  so  shame  him  out  of  his  unreasonable  fear 
that  he  will  cease  being  afraid.  Of  all  the  methods  this  is  the  one  most 
to  be  condemned.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  probable  result  of  this  method 
read  Augustus  Thomas'  "The  Bewitching  Hour."  From  laboratory  reports 
we  are  told  that  this  method  often  produces  sullenness;  and  sometimes 
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it  takes  psycho-analysis  to  bring  to  light  what  has  dropped  into  uncon- 
sciousness. 

5.  The  method  of  distraction  directs  that  with  the  cause  of  fear 
present,  we  call  attention  to  attractive  features,  we  characterize  it,  etc. 
You  will  perceive  that  this  is  superficially  very  similar  to  method  number 
3.  However,  here  the  stimulus  is  in  the  focus,  not  the  margin  of  atten- 
tion.   This  method  has  at  times  proved  successful. 

6.  The  method  of  direct  conditioning.  If  carefully  and  patiently 
employed  this  method  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all.  Certainly 
experiments  made  with  it  show  results  superior  to  all  others.  The  pro- 
cedure is  to  use  something  which  the  child  likes  when  the  fear  object  is 
present,  such  as  food  for  young  children,  hoping  to  transfer  the  pleasant 
association  from  it  to  the  fear  object.  But  great  caution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  undesirable  quality  of  the  fear  object  by  association  to  travel 
to  the  desired  object.  In  other  words  it  is  possible,  highly  probable  in 
unskillful  hands,  that  the  child  may  still  remain  afraid  of  the  object 
and  now  comes  to  detest  a  food  which  he  formerly  enjoyed. 

7.  The  method  of  social  initiation  closes  our  catalog.  Here  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Have  the  child  play  with  the  fear  provoking  stimulus, 
if  it  can  be  played  with,  in  the  presence  of  children  of  similar  age  who 
are  not  afraid  of  it.  The  child  may  withdraw  at  first,  but  the  example 
of  the  group  will  usually  interest  him  in  the  object  and  he  forgets  his 
fears.  All  experiments  with  adults  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  end. 
With  children,  and  especially  young  children  it  is  often  successful. 

In  this  fragmentary  and  laconic  presentation  I  hope  I  have  at  least 
dropped  a  hint  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  dealing  with  children's  fears, 
and  negatively,  some  things  to  eschew. 


HOW  TO  AID  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILD 
IN  DEVELOPING  CHARACTER 

(K.  C.  Garrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology, 
N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

In  very  recent  years  the  increase  in  crime  in  our  country — and  par- 
ticularly the  steady  reduction  in  the  average  age  of  criminals  who  find 
themselves  finally  ending  in  our  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  the  like — has 
become  alarming.  Although  the  schools  have  been  playing  an  important 
role,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  character  development,  their  work 
may  be  made  even  more  effective  if  the  aims  of  education  and  the  nature 
of  the  child  are  more  carefully  understood  by  those  in  charge. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  erroneous  to  conceive  of  education  as  an  all- 
powerful  force  that  can  place  its  hands  upon  a  child  in  whom  habits  have 
been  thoroughly  established,  and  in  a  short  while  effect  a  total  change 
in  his  habits.  The  child's  inborn  potentialities,  past  experiences,  imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  present  stage  of  development  must  be  considered 
with  respect  to  any  character  trait  that  is  being  developed.  If  strong 
drinks  are  served  in  the  home,  then  any  attempt,  by  the  schools,  to  teach 
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pupils  to  uphold  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  promises 
to  be  a  failure.  Again,  if  the  father  persists  in  breaking  the  speed 
limit  while  his  son  Jim  watches  for  the  cop,  the  idea  that  the  policeman 
is  some  spy  to  be  outwitted  if  possible,  is  thoroughly  instilled  in  the 
child. 

Two  methods  of  character  education  are  available,  namely:  (1)  The 
indirect  or  incidental  method,  and  (2)  the  direct  or  formal  method.  The 
first  method  says  that  character  development  is  related  to  the  various 
activities  of  the  child,  the  motto  being  "hit  while  the  iron  is  hot."  The 
second  method  calls  for  a  definite  program  organized  on  the  basis  of 
certain  "traits"  or  "modes  of  behavior."  The  indirect  methods  finds 
expression  largely  in  extra-curricula  activities  and  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  proper  social  relations.  It  is  with  this 
method  that  I  shall  concern  myself  during  the  remainder  of  this 
discussion. 

In  the  transition  from  the  home  to  the  school  many  new  adjustments 
of  a  social  nature  are  present.  The  child  is  placed  in  a  broader  social 
situation.  The  habits  formed  prior  to  this  period  are  still  functioning, 
but  are  destined  to  be  fitted  into  and  modified  by  the  new  social  environ- 
ment. In  this  social  environment  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  many 
different  children  and  these  children  come  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  deter- 
mining his  behavior  activities.  From  this  group,  in  later  years,  play- 
mates are  chosen.  These  playmates  are  chosen  largely  on  the  basis  of 
similarity  in  physiological  and  chronological  age — from  the  same  locality, 
and  from  the  same  school  room.  Especially  is  this  found  to  be  true  for 
boys.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  social  factor  is  more  prominent  in  the 
choice  .  of  friends.  The  interests  and  activities  of  these  children  are 
going  to  depend  largely  upon  the  guidance  of  the  teachers  and  parents. 
Social  workers  have  shown  that  playmates  are  the  greatest  force,  aside 
from  the  home,  in  the  making  of  desirable  or  undesirable  behavior. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  force  for  the  development  of  character  in 
children  is  that  of  confidence  in  those  who  are  guiding  their  activities. 
Confidence  in  the  teacher  or  parent  will  be  a  great  force  in  the  choice 
of  desirable  play  activities.  Confidence  can  only  be  secured  through 
sympathetic  understanding  and  fair  play.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
child's  interests  and  understand  his  or  her  difficulties.  The  child  is  con- 
stantly meeting  new  situations,  coming  into  contact  with  strange  situa- 
tions, or  becoming  confused  at  some  new  relations  or  thought  presented. 
Curiosity  is  the  natural  outcome.  And  who  has  not  heard  the  child's 
question,  due  to  curiosity,  answered  in  some  such  manner  as  this:  "You 
musn't  ask  such  foolish  questions?"  Was  the  question  foolish  to  the 
child?  Has  this  answer  cleared  up  the  curiosity?  Will  the  child  return 
to  get  such  an  answer  when  curiosity  again  is  present?  It  is  because 
of  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  teachers  that  children  get  perverted  ideas 
and  often  develop  very  undesirable  habits.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
problems  relating  to  birth  and  to  the  sex  phases  of  life. 

Again  the  teacher  may  actually  go  so  far  as  to  be  unfair  to  the  child 
in  order  to  carry  her  point.     Have  you  heard  of  the  teacher  who  in 
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answer  to  the  child's  question,  can  never  say,  "I  don't  know?"  Have 
you  not  been  told  of  the  teacher  who  refused  to  allow  the  child  to  sharpen 
his  pencil  because  of  some  petty  or  minor  trouble  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  sharpening  of  the  pencil?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  teacher  who 
kept  a  child  at  school  after  the  school  closed  because  the  child  broke 
a  window  light — and  probably  accidentally  at  that?  We  all  recognize 
that  there  should  be  a  reconditioning  process  in  connection  with  the 
child's  behavior  activities,  but  unless  the  child  sees  the  reason  for  the 
reconditioning  and  understands  the  error  in  his  conduct  then  the  child 
will  come  to  look  upon  the  teacher  as  a  person  "who  will  get  me  if  I 
don't  look  out." 

The  resulting  behavior  activities  will  be  characterized  by  "avoidance." 
Or  in  place  of  a  natural  spontaneous  imitation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
teacher,  the  behavior  of  the  child  will  be  a  mere  mockery.  When  the 
teacher  has  established  an  attitude  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
towards  her,  then  her  attitude,  her  ideals  and  her  behavior  patterns  will 
be  found  present  in  the  behavior  of  her  pupils  in  her  charge. 


HOW  TO  AID  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILD  IN  DEVELOPING 
PROPER  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

(Gladys  Hoagland  Groves,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

Not  the  "bad  child"  who  makes  schoolroom  discipline  difficult  and 
intrigues  the  teacher's  interest  by  presenting  her  with  an  obvious  prob- 
lem to  solve,  but  the  "model  pupil"  who  always  has  his  lessons,  attends 
to  class  work,  and  never  teases  his  roommates — this  is  often  the  child 
who  most  needs  help  in  making  satisfactory  social  adjustments.  The 
"bad  child"  is  at  least  making  social  contacts,  and  however  bad  they  may 
be  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  learn  to  improve  his  technique  by  the  simple 
process  of  trial  and  error;  while  the  "model  pupil"  may  be  shirking 
every  possible  contact  with  his  fellows,  and  making  up  for  his  feeling 
of  inferiority  on  the  playground  by  grinding  away  at  his  work  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  child  that  is  driven  to  apply  himself  to  his  work  because  he 
supposes  himself  unpopular  with  his  mates  will  perhaps  achieve  remark- 
able results  in  his  life  work,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  lasting  discontent  that 
impairs  his  judgment  and  prevents  his  fully  enjoying  any  success  that 
comes  to  him.  Childhood  attitudes  form  so  important  a  part  of  one's 
adult  makeup  that  nobody  can  ever  get  entirely  away  from  the  basic 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  his  early  days. 

When  a  teacher  sees  a  child  keeping  by  himself  while  the  others  play 
or  work  or  squabble  together,  it  is  time  to  take  account  of  that  child's 
stock.  Is  he  shy  because  of  shabby  or  over-elegant  clothes?  Is  he  phys- 
ically handicapped,  or  burdened  by  the  social  stigma  of  an  unsavory 
family  reputation? 
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If  one  can  gain  such  a  child's  confidence  one  may  find  that  he  is 
harboring  resentment  against  the  world  because  of  some  handicap  that 
exists  only  in  his  imagination.  He  may  once  have  been  weaker  than  his 
playmates,  and  not  realise  that  he  has  outgrown  his  weakness,  or  he 
may  magnify  the  poverty  that  means  nothing  to  his  playmates.  If  the 
handicap  that  bothers  a  child  is  imaginary  or  greatly  enlarged  by  his 
dwelling  on  it,  he  may  be  relieved  to  find  on  talking  it  over  with  a 
friendly  teacher  that  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  forget  it. 

When  there  is  a  real  handicap,  the  child  will  need  to  be  assisted  or 
encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  social  talents  he  has — whether 
it  be  whistling  or  taking  part  in  games  of  skill  (since  he  may  be  unable 
to  shine  in  contests  of  strength)  or  just  the  art  of  being  consistently 
good-natured. 

Once  a  stand-offish  child  has  been  persuaded  that  he  is  not  funda- 
mentally disliked  by  his  schoolmates,  but  only  disliked  for  his  air  of 
superiority  or  his  readiness  to  see  a  grievance  where  none  was  meant, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  learn  step  by  step  to  make  satisfactory  social 
adjustments. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  FURTHERING 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


ACTIVITY  PROGRAM  IN  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
(Eloise  Rankin,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Foreword:  One  of  our  objectives  during  the  past  year  was  to  "intro- 
duce and  develop  an  activity  program  based  on  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  pupils."  I  have  used  the  words  "introduce"  and  "develop"  because 
there  were  some  teachers  of  the  formal  type  who  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  and  lacked  confidence  in  themselves  and  then  there  was  a  large 
number  of  teachers  who  had  experience  in  activity  work  but  needed  help. 
At  all  times  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  try  their 
own  ideas,  if  possible  correct  their  own  mistakes,  and  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  whatever  work  they  have  undertaken. 

I.  Method  of  Procedure:  Two  county-wide  Primary  and  two  county- 
wide  Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  Meetings  were  given  over  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  activity  program  which  would  include  among  other  things, 
reports  from  individual  teachers  whose  classes  had  done  outstanding 
work. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the  following  criteria  by  Dr.  Lois  Mossman 
for  evaluating  activities  were  supplied  each  teacher: 

Some  Suggested  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Activities* 

1.  Is  it  related  to  the  present  living  experience  of  the  children? 

2.  Does  it  give  promise  of  outcomes  relatively  valuable  in  life  today? 

3.  Will  this  work  contribute  to  some  of  the  larger  essential  goals 
of  education? 

4.  Will  it  give  fuller  meaning  to  the  experience  of  child  in  this 
particular  environment? 

5.  Is  it  hard  enough  to  challenge? 

6.  Is  it  easy  enough  to  insure  some  degree  of  success? 

7.  Will  it  lead  on  to  something  more  worthy? 

8.  Does  it  come  out  of  the  children's  previous  experience? 

9.  Will  it  foster  an  inquiring  investigative  attitude? 

10.  Will  it  teach  the  children  method  in  ordering  their  experiences? 

II.  Will  it  develop  relationships  leading  to  organization  of  experience? 

12.  Is  the  experience  involved  socially  constant  or  socially  variable? 

13.  Are  the  fields  of  subject  matter  involved  worthwhile,  repre- 
sentative of  the  big  aspects  of  life? 

14.  Is  it  related  to  other  activities  of  the  children? 

15.  How  often  and  how  recently  have  similar  activities  been  ex- 
perienced? 

16.  Will  it  contribute  to  the  child's  efficiency? 

17.  Is  it  in  line  with  the  theory  of  increasing  difficulty? 

18.  Is  it  practicable  under  school  conditions? 

19.  Are  materials  and  helps  needed  available? 


*From  "Criteria  for  Evaluating  Activities." — Dr.  Lois  Mossman. 
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20.  How  fully  can  the  activity  be  carried  out? 

21.  How  much  time  will  it  consume? 

22.  What  difficulties  may  arise  in  carrying  it  out? 

Each  teacher  whose  class  had  worked  out  an  activity  was  asked  to 
return  on  blanks  sent  out  from  the  office  the  following  information: 
(1)   Name  of  activity,   (2)   aim,   (3)   results,  and   (4)   sources  of  help. 

These  were  mimeographed  and  returned  to  the  teachers  by  grades. 
This,  together  with  demonstration  lessons  centering  around  some  activity, 
stimulated  increased  interest  in  the  work.  In  the  teachers'  meetings 
conducted  in  the  individual  schools  the  following  books  were  found  to 
be  most  helpful:  Annie  Moore's  Primary  School,  Rose  Knox's  School 
Activities  and  Equipment,  and  the  Lincoln  School  Curriculum.  (The 
activity  program  seems  to  have  stimulated  library  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  The  average  number  of  professional  books  read  by  each 
teacher  during  the  term  was  five.) 

2.  Types  of  Activity:  A  partial  list  of  the  various  types  of  activities — 
many  of  which  overlap — follows: 

a.  Scientific  and  Social — History,  Geography,  Science,  Industry,  and 
Number. 

Under  this  came:  Transportation;  Indians;  Eskimaux;  Thanksgiving; 
Excursions;  Pottery;  Maps;  Study  of  paper;  Play  City — Charlotte; 
Animals — gold  fish,  tadpoles;  Birds;  Gardening;  Party;  Jobs;  Museum; 
Collecting  specimens  of  rocks,  trees,  leaves. 

b.  Constructive  Activites — including  all  kinds  of  hand  work,  Fine 
Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Jobs,  Plays: 

Making  houses,  stores,  etc.;  Furniture;  Rugs,  curtains,  pottery;  Draw- 
ing— use  of  larger  muscles,  rather  than  finger  muscles;  Painting;  Writ- 
ing; Soap  carving  book-ends,  shelves,  cases,  and  calendar  plaques. 

c.  English  Activities — Language,  Literature,  and  Reading: 
Bulletin    Board — Daily    News;    Record    of    own    experiences;  Play; 

Puppet  Show;  Story-telling;  Reading  to  find  answer  to  own  questions; 
Committee  reports  and  floor  talks;  and  Reading  Circle. 

d.  Artistic  and  Recreational  Activities — Art,  Music,  and  Play: 
Excursions;    Trips   to   library;    Picture    studies   and   pictures  from 

library;  Music  appreciaton;  Rhythm  orchestras;  Dramatization;  Group 
games ;  Pantomimes ;  Pageants. 

(These  differ  from  other  activities  only  in  aim.  The  aim  here  is 
always  to  create  beauty  and  self-expression,  and  to  develop  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  everyday  life  and  surroundings.) 

3.  Supplementary  Work:  Through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  both 
teachers  and  principals  the  following  supplementary  work  has  been 
accomplished  on  a  county-wide  basis: 

Thrift — 44%  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  were  depositors 
at  the  bank  at  close  of  school  and  members  of  Thrift  Clubs. 

Music  Appreciation — 1,080  pupils  enrolled  in  State  Music  Appreciation 
Contest. 

Pupil's  Reading  Circle — 63%  of  total  enrollment  received  certificates 
for  having  read  six  or  more  books.  Average  number  of  books  read  by 
each  pupil  enrolled — 10. 

Home  Nursing  and  Care  of  Sick — course  conducted  by  Red  Cross 
graduate  nurse  in  six  schools. 
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Supervised  lunch  periods.     (Hot  lunches  in  six  schools.) 
Pre-school  clinics — 65%  of  estimated  enrollment  in  attendance. 
Social  Hygiene  course  for  all  'teen  age  boys  and  girls. 
Health    Clubs — stressing    right    health    habits,    diet,    weighing,  and 
measuring. 

Citizenship  Clubs  with  enrollment  of  3,852  pupils. 

4.  Results  of  the  Year's  Work:  One  per  cent  less  pupils  are  over  age 
for  grade  than  last  year.  The  average  age  has  been  reduced.  The 
improvement  in  attendance  was  3%,  and  the  number  of  pupils  promoted 
increased  6%. 

Just  how  much  of  this  has  been  due  to  our  activity  program  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that  it  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
development  of  self-reliance,  cooperation,  consideration  of  others,  fair 
play,  leadership,  good  sportsmanship,  honesty,  and  other  habits  of  citizen- 
ship which  are  so  sorely  needed. 


FREE  ACTIVITY  WORK  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

(Annie  Wilcox,  Teacher,  Carteret  County  Public  Schools, 
Newport,  North  Carolina) 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  Activity  Work  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 
I  shall  not  attempt,  however,  to  cover  such  a  broad  topic,  but  will  tell 
you  something  of  the  activity  program  carried  on  in  the  first  grades 
of  our  school  last  year. 

Free  activity  work  is  that  type  of  work  which  provides  the  child 
with  varied,  interesting  and  worthwhile  activities,  in  the  participation  of 
which  he  grows  in  subject-matter  and  develops  certain  desirable  qualities 
that  make  for  better  citizenship.  We  know  that  experience  is  the  most 
direct  route  to  knowledge.  Some  one  has  said,  "I  would  not  have  a  child 
say  'I  know'  but  'I  have  experienced.'  "  After  a  child  has  taken  part 
in  an  activity  program  he  is  able  to  say,  "I  know  because  I  have  ex- 
perienced," for  this  program  furnishes  necessary  experience. 

I  have  heard  that  in  order  to  have  a  successful  activity  program, 
three  things  are  necessary;  movable  furniture,  movable  pupils,  and 
movable  teachers.  I  am  sure  that  the  movable  teacher  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  because  if  she  is  movable  she  can  very  easily 
make  the  furniture  and  pupils  movable.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  teacher  stay  in  the  background  and  let  the  children  do  the  planning. 
Of  course  she  has  to  be  on  the  alert  to  direct  wisely,  set  standards  and 
handle  any  situation  that  may  arise. 

In  an  activity  program  one  may  have  as  many  centers  of  work  as 
equipment,  furniture  and  space  will  permit.  Of  course  the  larger  the 
space  the  easier  it  is  to  carry  on  the  work,  however,  an  average  size 
school  room  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  workshop  if  the  furniture 
is  light  and  movable.  Even  the  old  stationary  desks  can  very  easily  be 
made  movable  by  nailing  two  or  three  desks  to  two  narrow  strips.  In 
our  room  we  had  three  large  tables  that  would  seat  eight  or  ten  children, 
a  dozen  individual  desks,  a  large  work  table  which  was  used  for  the 
clay  center  and  the  library  furniture.    We  had  ten  centers,  as  follows: 
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1.  The  reading  center,  which  we  called  our  library.  This  was  the 
most  attractive  spot  in  the  room.  We  had  low  book  cases  with  slanting 
shelves,  a  reading  table,  a  bench  and  two  chairs  in  there,  all  of  which 
were  painted  in  an  attractive  color  scheme.  We  had  about  sixty  first 
grade  books  in  the  library. 

2.  The  tool  center  in  which  the  children  did  construction  work  with 
hammer,  saw,  and  nails. 

3.  The  clay  center  where  the  children  used  clay  for  modeling  various 
things. 

4.  The  painting  center  in  which  the  children  worked  at  an  easel 
with  brushes  and  cold  water  paints.  They  painted  original  pictures, 
illustrated  stories,  and  reproduced  pictures. 

5.  The  drawing  center  where  the  children  drew  on  paper  with  colored 
crayons  and  at  the  board  with  colored  chalk. 

6.  The  printing  center  in  which  the  children  used  a  printing  press 
and  newsprint  for  printing  words,  stories,  and  numbers. 

7.  The  science  center  which  was  made  up  of  natural  things  brought 
in  and  learned  about  by  the  children. 

8.  The  weaving  center  in  which  the  children  strung  up  frames  and 
wove  rugs,  mats,  etc.,  of  rags. 

9.  The  play  center  in  which  the  children  played  in  the  doll  house  or 
with  any  games  or  playthings  they  happened  to  bring  to  school. 

10.  The  sewing  center  where  the  children  sewed  for  their  dolls  and 
made  anything  else  needed  in  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  children  entered  the  room  in  the  morning,  they  had 
a  short  conference,  each  one  stating  what  he  intended  doing  during  the 
work  period.  I  very  often  had  to  offer  suggestions  because  frequently 
a  child  would  want  to  go  to  something  else  before  he  had  finished  a 
piece  of  work  already  begun.  From  the  beginning  I  tried  to  make  them 
see  that  making  things  that  were  of  no  use  was  a  waste  of  time.  During 
the  work  period  each  child  went  about  his  particular  task  asking  for 
help  when  needed  and  offering  suggestions  to  others  whenever  he  could. 
I  moved  around  among  them  making  notes  from  which  I  made  my  perma- 
nent activity  records. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  made  during  the  year:  A  doll  house; 
the  home  of  The  Three  Bears;  a  paint  box;  two  chairs;  a  bench;  pencil 
holders;  wall  vases;  flower  bowls  and  book-ends  for  the  library;  clothes 
for  the  doll  family;  pitcher  and  cracker  bowls;  and  work  aprons  and 
white  aprons,  and  caps  for  those  who  sewed  during  the  mid-morning 
lunch. 

After  the  children  worked  about  thirty  minutes,  I  either  played  the 
victrola  or  rang  a  bell  and  the  children  immediately  stopped  work,  put 
away  materials,  swept  the  floor,  scrubbed  the  clay  table  and  put  the 
room  in  order  .  After  they  washed  their  hands  they  returned  to  their 
groups  and  discussed  what  they  had  done,  made  a  story  about  it  and 
decided  which  one  should  tell  the  story.  When  I  asked  for  a  report  from 
a  group,  the  one  chosen  displayed  the  work  done  by  that  group  and 
told  the  story  they  had  made.  The  children  then  discussed  the  work, 
saying  whether  they  did  or  did  not  like  it  and  why,  giving  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Quite  often  I  have  seen  a  child  exhibit  a  piece  of  work 
which  he  considered  finished,  but  after  the  conference  period  he  would 
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say,  "I'm  going  to  work  on  this  again  tomorrow  and  fix  it  right."  It 
was  during  this  conference  period  that  I  accomplished  most  in  setting 
standards. 

After  the  stories  and  discussions,  the  children  decided  which  story- 
was  best  and  I  wrote  that  story  on  the  board  and  had  as  many  children 
read  it  as  wanted  to.  Then  we  had  a  short  phrase  and  word  drill.  In 
the  afternoon  I  printed  that  story  and  added  it  to  our  activity  reading 
chart.  The  next  day  they  read  the  story  in  printed  form  and  had 
another  phrase  and  word  drill.  Quite  often  we  went  back  and  reviewed 
some  of  the  old  stories. 

I  consider  that  the  mid-morning  lunch  was  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  our  program.  We  were  unable  to  serve  this  lunch  every  day 
because  we  did  not  have  the  necessary  materials.  However,  on  the  days 
we  did  have  it — for  instance  if  we  served  cocoa — some  children  carried 
milk,  some  cocoa  and  others  sugar.  The  Home  Economics  girls  prepared 
it  for  us  and  four  children  served.  They  used  a  sheet  from  a  magazine 
for  a  mat,  and  a  quarter  of  a  paper  towel  for  a  napkin  for  each  child. 
We  had  a  nice  socialized  lunch  period,  after  which  those  who  served 
cleared  the  tables,  washed  dishes  and  put  everything  in  order.  These 
are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  lunch  period:  It  improves  the  child's 
table  manners  generally,  teaches  him  the  proper  things  to  talk  about 
while  eating,  brings  in  good  health  habits,  and  trains  for  table  service. 
I  was  at  Newport  some  time  after  school  closed  last  spring,  and  one  day 
the  janitor's  little  girl  was  at  my  home  at  lunch  time.  She  had  lunch 
with  us  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  well  she  handled  her  silver 
and  her  napkin,  and  what  nice  manners  she  had  throughout  the  meal. 
I  know  this  was  a  result  of  mid-morning  lunches  because  she  has  had 
absolutely  no  home  training  along  that  line. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  fully  the  benefits  of  this  work  at  this 
time.  It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me,  however,  that  the  children  have 
achieved  the  following  advantages:  (1)  Greater  happiness,  (2)  the 
development  of  judgment,  self-confidence,  and  independent  thinking,  (3)  a 
cooperative  attitude,  (4)  a  desire  to  do  more  and  better  work,  and  (5)  an 
improvement  in  vocabulary  and  sentence  sense. 

I  must  say  also  that  more  than  anything  I  ever  tried,  it  helps  retarded 
children  to  meet  with  some  success.  At  first  they  showed  very  little 
interest  in  the  work,  but  after  a  while  they  became  interested  in  doing 
things  and  wanted  to  tell  about  what  they  had  done.  Then  they  were 
more  interested  in  reading  their  own  stories  than  any  story  in  a  book. 
The  little  fellow  who  used  his  table  for  a  foot  stool  made  a  story  about 
it  and  quite  frequently  he  would  ask  that  we  turn  to  his  story  and  let 
him  read  it.  One  of  my  boys  had  been  in  the  first  grade  two  years 
already,  and  I  had  had  him  one  of  those  years.  Before  we  started  our 
activity  work  last  year,  I  was  terribly  discouraged  about  him  because  he 
was  doing  nothing.  After  we  started  the  new  program,  however,  he 
became  intensely  interested  in  reading  the  activity  stories.  He  learned 
the  words  and  phrases  so  well  that  we  were  able  to  promote  him  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

If  first  grade  children  are  happy  and  interested  in  this  type  of  work, 
why  shouldn't  it  be  just  as  effective  in  the  other  grades?  We  have  a 
very  deplorable  condition  in  our  school,  which  probably  also  exists  in 
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other  schools.  Last  year  we  enrolled  about  eighty-five  in  our  first  grades 
and  about  thirty  in  the  seventh  grade.  Why  so  many  drop  out  is  some- 
thing to  think  about.  After  the  experience  that  I  had  last  year,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  would  have  fewer  retarded  children  and 
would  not  lose  so  many  children  on  the  day  they  became  fourteen  if  we 
had  a  child-centered  program  throughout  the  elementary  school. 

AN  ACTIVITY  PROGRAM  FOR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENTS 

(Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades, 
Durham,  N.  C.) 

Setting  up  a  real  activity  program  for  the  Primary  Departments  is 
such  a  broad  problem  that  I  shall  not  even  attempt  it,  but  will  present 
briefly,  some  types  of  activities  that  we  have  found  worthwhile  in  the 
primary  grades  in  the  Durham  City  Schools. 

Activities  in  the  primary  grades,  especially  in  the  first  year,  should 
grow  out  of  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  the  teacher  to  turn  from  the  old  ways  of  doing  things 
to  the  new  and  it  seems  wise  to  begin  with  quiet  types  of  activity  at 
first,  such  as  drawing,  cutting,  building  with  blocks,  etc.,  which  involve 
fewer  movements  and  adjustments.  By  degrees  come  greater  freedom 
in  choice  of  both  topic  and  material. 

From  the  first  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  try  out  their  own 
ideas  and  if  possible  to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  "Children  are  capable 
of  doing  far  more  in  planning,  thinking,  and  actual  work,  than  most 
teachers  either  realize  or  permit."  Work  once  begun  should  be  finished. 
In  all  plans  there  should  be  thought  for  both  beauty  and  utility;  for 
practical  detail  and  fundamental  principles;  and  for  healthy  questioning 
minds  and  for  awakening  interests.  A  flexible  schedule  is  essential.  The 
two-group  plan  always  leaves  one  division  free  for  work.  The  amount 
of  time  allowed  for  this  work  is  not  definitely  indicated.  Some  teachers 
allow  thirty  minutes  on  the  program  while  others  have  longer  periods. 

Some  types  of  reading  and  other  activities  that  always  prove  worth- 
while may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Making  books  of  various  kinds. 

a.  Booklets  of  experiences,  family,  pets,  toys,  circuses,  etc. 

1.  With  pictures. 

2.  With  names  under  pictures. 

3.  With  sentences. 

4.  With  units  composed  by  the  pupils. 

b.  Scrap  book. 

c.  Joke  book  (illustrated  with  drawings  and  cuttings). 

d.  Riddle  book. 

e.  Clippings. 

f.  Original  jingles  and  rhymes. 

g.  Health  book,  etc. 

h.  Class  book  (work  left  for  incoming  grade  in  September). 

2.  Reading  from  story  books  brought  from  home  or  made  by  pupils 
from  old  discarded  readers  at  the  opening  exercises,  during  a 
special  period  for  supplementary  reading  or  in  auditorium. 
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3.  Bulletin  board — News  corner  (cork,  beaver  board,  or  blackboard). 

a.  Greetings. 

b.  Riddles. 

c.  Surprise  picture  with  a  sentence  or  two  written  under  it. 

d.  Simple  announcements  (birthdays,  weather  reports,  surprises, 
etc.).  In  grades  2  and  3  children  are  encouraged  to  write 
something  of  interest,  original  riddles,  jingles,  etc.,  on  the 
bulletin  board.    Many  of  these  boards  were  made  by  the  pupils. 

4.  Following  directions  by  drawing,  cutting,  modeling,  writing,  sew- 
ing, or  action. 

5.  Reading  preparatory:  To  dramatization,  to  making  moving  pic- 
tures, puppet  and  peep  show. 

6.  Reading  story  for  another  group  of  children. 

7.  Library  period:  Posters  and  placards  were  placed  above  cases 
and  tables  calling  attention  to  the  way  to  handle  books. 

8.  Plans  and  aims  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  either  on  chart  or 
blackboard,  as  a  constant  reminder  to  children.  For  example: 
(a)  Our  plans  for  week,  (b)  our  plans  for  month,  and  (c)  this 
week  let  us  aim — 

9.  What  it  means  to  be  a  good  citizen:  Children  select  and  practice 
the  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship.  They  gain  habits, 
skills,  feelings,  and  ideas  of  value  to  them.  For  example:  (a)  Do 
my  daily  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  (b)  be  courteous  to 
everybody,  and  (c)  help  to  keep  our  class  room  neat  and  orderly. 

10.  Pupils  suggest  qualities  to  cultivate. 

11.  Many  suggestions  on  board,  as: 

a.  Am  I — 

Am  I  disturbing  my  class?  Am  I  wasting  my  time?  Am  I 
doing  my  best?  Am  I  improving  my  work?  Am  I  helping 
someone  to  improve? 

b.  Are  you  a  good  workman?    Watch  yourself  today. 

c.  Is  your  work  here?  Specimens  of  best  work  executed  during 
the  day. 

12.  Each  room  keeps  a  chart  of  school  duties. 

a.  Host  or  hostess  and  committees  named  every  week  in  some 
rooms,  every  two  weeks  in  others. 

13.  Wild  flower  garden. 

14.  Newspaper  of  short  stories,  simple  poems,  news  items,  riddles,  and 
jingles  selected  or  written  by  pupils.  Nothing  has  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  interest  in  writing,  spelling,  language,  and  drawing, 
as  these  papers  in  the  primary  grades.  A  sheet  a  week  is  usually 
made  by  a  group.  The  papers  are  preserved  for  the  incoming 
pupils  in  the  fall  who  thoroughly  enjoy  them. 

15.  A  stanza  or  two  of  some  poem  conveying  a  beautiful  thought  or 
a  helpful  suggestion  may  always  be  found  on  the  blackboard. 

16.  Recognition  of  good  work  and  good  workers  by  teacher  (written 
on  board),  as,  Tom  and  Mary  were  our  best  readers  today.  Best 
spellers  (followed  by  names  of  pupils  who  are  best  spellers), 
Felix,  John,  and  Caroline  were  such  quiet  workers  today. 
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17.  Reading  Club.  (Pupils  to  be  eligible  for  membership  must  read 
according  to  standards  set  and  must  read  two  books  from  the 
library,  either  home,  school,  or  public  library.) 

18.  Charts  containing  songs,  poems,  stories,  and  games  that  have 
been  learned,  also  books  that  have  been  read. 

19.  Dutch  Village  (sand  tray).    Indian  Village.    Early  Settlers. 

20.  Doll  House. 

The  class  booklets  dedicated  to  the  incoming  grades  are  a  joy  and 
delight  to  the  authors  and  a  great  inspiration  and  incentive  to  the  new 
pupils  who  are  eager  to  leave  a  record  just  as  good  or  even  a  little  better. 


BIG  UNIT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

(Karl  Adams,  Professor  of  Education,  E.  C.  T.  C, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina) 

The  practice  of  using  the  "big  unit"  idea  for  instructional  purposes 
in  the  American  schools,  according  to  one  writer,  was  introduced  about 
1910,  or  a  little  prior  to  that  time.  Its  first  use  was  in  connection  with 
teaching  agriculture.  Since  then  it  has  been  given  a  tremendous  amount 
of  publicity.  Under  one  name  or  another  much  space  in  our  educational 
journals,  books  and  lectures  on  teaching,  and  periodicals  has  been  devoted 
to  its  explanation,  justification,  and  praise.  There  are  those  who  urge 
its  virtues  as  a  curative  for  all  educational  ills.  Some  proclaim  it  for 
its  worth  in  motivating  effort;  some  praise  it  for  its  magic  effect  over 
individual  differences;  some  support  it  for  its  power  to  remove  problems 
of  discipline;  some  advocate  it  for  instruction  of  the  weakminded;  and 
some  make  it  the  only  correct  and  properly  effective  basis  for  making 
our  elementary  curricula.  If  these  statements  express  the  facts,  then, 
one  is  prompted  to  ask:  What  is  meant  by  "big  unit"  teaching  and  how 
is  one  to  acquire  the  ability  to  use  it?  Answers  are  offered  here  to  these 
questions,  but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete.  Also  consider- 
ation is  limited  to  the  elementary  grades. 

What  is  meant  by  "big  unit"  teaching?  Several  terms  have  been 
employed  as  the  title  designation  of  this  idea.  Some  of  them  are:  "Unit 
of  study,  project,  type  study,  enlarged  object  lesson,  or  instructional 
unit."  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  each  of  these  terms  and  its  par- 
ticular meaning  is  not  considered  practical  for  this  short  paper.  One 
can  very  well  get  at  the  nature  and  understanding  of  them  through 
the  use  of  one.  For  this  purpose  the  term  "project"  is  used.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  becomes:  What  is  meant  by  "project"  teaching?  (Note:  The 
mooted  question  of  whether  it  is  a  method  is  purposely  avoided  here.) 
Some  say  one  thing;  some  say  another.  Those  who  talk  and  write  for 
its  cause  are  not  agreed  as  to  just  what  it  is.  Hosic  says,  "It  is  the 
name  for  what  happens  when  an  individual,  or  group,  sets  about  accom- 
plishing a  purpose,  and  in  carrying  it  out  brings  about  changes  in  his 
(or  their)  knowledge,  skills,  habits,  or  attitudes."  In  this  statement  the 
central  idea  seems  to  be  "learning."  Charters  states,  "A  project  is  a 
problematic  act  carried  to  completion  in  its  natural  setting."  He  has 
included  two  ideas,  namely,  the  "problem"  and  the  "naturalness"  of  its 
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setting.  McMurry  denies  it  the  quality  of  "naturalness,"  but  insists 
"Projects  are  enterprises  undertaken  by  boys  or  girls  or  by  men  and 
women  looking  toward  desired  results."  "Planning  toward  some  aim"  is 
the  chief  trait  here.  Kilpatrick  limits  it  to  "wholeheartedly  purposeful 
activity."  He  appears  to  be  thinking  about  the  learner's  "attitude."  It 
may  be  that  all  these  writers  have  in  mind  something  similar,  but  to 
the  untrained  these  statements  possess  the  possibility  of  confusion. 

In  a  course  of  educational  tests  for  the  grades  at  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  there  are  fifty-eight  students.  These  fifty-eight  students 
are  professionally  divided  as  follows:  Thirty-five  teachers,  four  princi- 
pals, three  of  whom  have  been  and  are  still  teachers,  and  twenty-two 
who  are  planning  to  teach,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  experience.  Of  the 
thirty-five  experienced  members  of  this  class,  nineteen  have  tried  to  make 
use  of  the  project  in  their  teaching.  Only  nine  of  this  number  have  had 
any  training  for  it.  Of  the  twenty-two  who  have  had  no  experience, 
fourteen  stated  that  they  intend  to  try  to  make  use  of  the  project  when 
they  take  up  the  work  of  teaching.  Of  these  fourteen  twelve  have,  up 
to  this  time,  had  no  training  in  its  use. 

Each  member  of  this  class  was  asked  to  state  the  meaning  of  "project," 
or  "big  units"  in  teaching.  Each  one  did  so.  Examination  of  these 
replies  revealed  several  interesting  things.  The  nineteen  experienced 
teachers  who  had  made  use  of  the  project,  or  some  other  form  of  the 
large  unit,  employed  fifteen  different  ideas  in  their  answers.  Of  these 
fifteen  ideas,  nine  of  them  occurred  only  once  each.  "Creating  interest" 
occurred  most  often.  It  appeared  in  seven  papers.  "Correlation  of  school 
subjects"  was  found  in  six,  while  "unifying  school  activities"  was  found 
only  four  times.  The  replies  of  the  twenty-two  students  who  had  had 
no  teaching  experience  were  also  examined.  The  terms  they  used  varied 
very  little  in  meaning  from  those  used  by  the  experienced  members  of 
the  class. 

The  quotations  from  writers  made  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this 
paper  and  the  replies  from  the  members  of  the  class  given  above  rather 
indicatively  suggest  that  there  is  still  some  lack  of  understanding  among 
writers  and  teachers  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  much-used  term.  It  calls 
to  mind  the  incident  of  the  school  boy  who  was  out  hunting  with  his 
insect  net.  His  teacher  asked  him  what  he  was  hunting  for  and  he 
replied,  "Wooglies."  The  teacher  being  unfamiliar  with  this  species  of 
insect  asked  the  boy  what  it  looked  like.  The  boy  replied  that  he  did 
not  know;  he  had  never  seen  one.  And  so  it  seems  here.  Those  who  are 
pleading  for  the  use  of  some  form  of  large  unit  in  instruction,  and  even 
those  who  are  now  trying  its  use,  appear  very  much  at  sea  in  giving 
definite  statement  to  what  they  are  after.  What  is  the  project?  What 
is  the  large  unit  in  teaching?  It  may  be  safe  to  suggest  that  the  large 
unit  in  teaching  is  a  plan  of  organizing  the  materials  for  instruction. 
This  organization  must  be  around  a  central  idea;  it  must  include  all 
relevant  materials  and  activities  from  the  curriculum;  and  promote 
motivation  through  interest.  Even  this  statement  does  not  include  any- 
thing about  the  child's  participation.  But  one  has  to  stop  somewhere. 
A  careful  study  of  the  writings  on  the  matter,  and  the  efforts  of  teachers 
in  its  use  reveals  one  significant  fact.  It  is  the  tendency  to  take  the 
curriculum  to  the  child  instead  of  the  old  practice  of  taking  the  child 
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to  the  curriculum.  In  all  the  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  this  large  unit  affair 
the  child  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  the  center  of  school  activities.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  Learning  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  having 
experiences.  And  teaching  is  selecting  and  organizing  the  materials  of 
instruction  in  the  child's  school  life  so  that  his  most  desirable  development 
will  be  promoted  through  these  selected  experiences. 

How  is  one  to  acquire  the  ability  to  use  this  teaching  device?  In 
the  absence  of  a  more  refined  philosophy  and  aim  of  the  project,  and  a 
more  definite  pronouncement  of  its  characteristics  and  method  of  organi- 
zation, most  any  sort  of  an  answer  to  this  question  is  dangerous.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  some  teachers 
college  and  be  trained  for  it.  But  it  is  not  quite  that  simple.  For  some 
reason  or  other  colleges  do  not  give  loud  publicity  to  the  fact  that  they 
offer  such  training.  An  examination  of  thirty-five  1929  catalogs  and  sum- 
mer school  announcements  from  teachers'  colleges,  State  universities,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  various  other  colleges  having  departments  of  education 
showed  that  only  nine  of  these  institutions  advertised  training  in  the  use 
of  the  project,  or  some  other  form  of  large  unit  teaching.  Sometimes 
this  training  was  offered  in  a  general  methods  course  and  sometime  for 
some  special  subject  like  "Teaching  Reading,"  or  "Teaching  Language," 
etc.  Whenever  mention  was  made  of  it,  it  was  usually  along  with  a 
large  number  of  other  topics  to  be  studied  in  the  same  course.  For 
instance,  one  college  mentioned  it  with  twelve  others,  such  as,  "social 
objectives,  factors  of  environment,  special  types  of  learning,  the  principle 
of  interest,"  etc.  These  thirteen  topics  were  to  be  done  in  one  year's 
time  at  the  rate  of  one  reading  hour  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  great  deal  of  training  in  the  use  of  large  units 
is  not  offered  and,  wherever  training  is  offered,  it  does  not  carry  the 
earmarks  of  thoroughness.  A  similar  situation  is  encountered  when  one 
examines  the  answers  of  the  fifty-eight  students  referred  to  above.  The 
largest  amount  of  training  indicated  by  anyone  of  them  was  "about  two 
weeks."  If  the  condition  obtains  generally  that  is  revealed  here,  certainly 
there  is  little  encouragement  for  one  to  seek  training  in  the  use  of  the 
project. 

Another  way  to  acquire  ability  in  the  use  of  the  project  is  to  procure 
literature  on  it,  study  this  literature,  work  out  a  plan,  and  go  to  it. 
According  to  the  replies  from  the  students  in  the  test  course  mentioned 
above,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent  practice.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  of  the  nineteen  experienced  teachers  who  had  used  the  project, 
less  than  half  had  had  training  for  it.  Of  the  fourteen  inexperienced 
teachers  who  were  expecting  to  use  it  only  two  had  had  training  for  it. 
To  say  that  a  teacher  must  sponsor  his  own  training  in  this  form  of 
instruction  is  perhaps  stating  a  near  fact.  For  one  to  attempt  self- 
instruction  about  the  project  and  its  uses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  some  guiding  principles.  Some  sort  of  technique  will  also  be 
necessary,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the  individual.  Below  are  stated 
some  suggestions  which  might  serve  as  guiding  principles.  (1)  Start 
with  a  purpose.  (2)  Use  simple  projects  at  first.  (3)  In  the  project 
activity  make  the  thing  to  be  done  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  the  project 
undertaken.  (4)  Avoid  the  use  of  materials  or  procedure  that  wastes 
the  child's  time.     (5)   Make  it  a  practice  to  present  the  materials  of 
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instruction  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  In  other  words, 
if  the  thing  can  be  taught  without  the  use  of  the  project,  don't  use  it. 
(6)  Avoid  the  use  of  exciting  elements  in  situations,  if  learning  is 
desired.  (7)  The  maximum  of  the  child's  time  spent  on  big  units  should 
probably  not  exceed  fifty  percent  of  his  total  school  time.  (8)  Remember 
that  the  practice  of  allowing  children  to  select  what  is  to  be  done  is  laden 
with  many  dangers.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  likely  to 
err  in  the  choice  of  what  they  need.  On  the  other  hand  the  other  extreme 
is  also  undesirable.  Train  them  to  select.  The  proper  balance  between 
the  selection  of  materials  that  will  give  the  child  training  along  the  lines 
nature  has  started  him,  and  the  materials  which  provide  the  experiences 
the  race  has  found  most  profitable  is  a  problem  which  still  requires  some 
thought  for  solution.  (9)  Some  failures  are  to  be  expected.  Success 
rewards  only  effort.  (10)  Finally,  don't  abandon  successful  methods 
and  technique  for  something  doubtful. 


RECREATIONAL  READING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

(Grace  Brunson,  Teacher,  Winston-Salem  Public  Schools, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina) 

Since  we,  as  school  administrators  and  teachers,  realize  how  truly 
recreational  reading  gives  wings  to  the  imagination,  lifts  the  common- 
place things  to  planes  of  beauty,  stimulates  endeavor  to  do  greater  things, 
and  creates  ideals  of  higher  living,  we  are  convinced  that  recreational 
reading  helps  greatly  in  solving  the  problem  of  which  Dr.  Samuel  Chester 
Parker  spoke,  when  he  said,  "We  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
bringing  as  much  of  fun  and  frolic  and  quiet  contemplative  enjoyment 
into  the  lives  of  the  people  as  we  can  without  interfering  with  their 
service  of  society. 

A  favorable  attitude  toward  reading  "just  for  pleasure"  has  been 
rapidly  developing  in  our  schools  within  the  past  few  years,  probably 
due  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  silent  reading  which 
has  undoubtedly  increased  to  a  marked  degree  the  reading  rate  and  com- 
prehension of  the  children,  and  has  made  necessary  the  supplying  of 
more  varied  reading  materials  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  explore  strange 
and  unknown  worlds  through  their  reading  activities.  Well  selected 
grade  and  school  libraries  with  a  wide  range  of  reading  to  satisfy  the 
varying  abilities  and-  tastes,  hearty  cooperation  with  city  and  county 
libraries,  and  books  in  the  homes  are  means  by  which  children  may  be 
taught  "the  habit  of  indulging  in  reading  as  one  form  of  congenial 
recreation." 

The  number  of  people  who  have  learned  to  read  and  do  not  enjoy 
reading  is  many  times  too  large.  The  real  test  of  reading  instruction  is 
the  extent  to  which  reading  interests  and  tastes  carry  over  into  life 
outside  the  schoolroom  and  on  into  adult  life.  Much  extensive  reading 
should  be  done  by  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  that  their  experiences 
may  be  extended  and  enriched.  For  this  extensive  reading,  an  abundance 
of  material,  not  too  difficult,  covering  many  fields  of  interest,  and  full 
of  action  and  spirit  should  be  provided.    A  serious  mistake  is  sometimes 
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made  in  trying  to  force  adult  literature  and  adult  standards  upon  gram- 
mar grade  children,  and  instead  of  establishing  desirable  permanent 
reading  interests,  a  distaste  for  reading,  in  general,  is  formed. 

During  the  past  school  year,  the  Grammar  Grade  Teachers  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association  conducted  a  research  study  on 
"Recreational  Reading  in  the  Grammar  Grades  of  North  Carolina. "  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  central  committee  and  to  make  the 
final  report  on  this  study  at  the  State  meeting  in  March.  We  feel  that 
as  a  result  of  this  research  study,  some  rather  valuable  data  on  the 
status  of  recreational  reading  in  the  larger  schools  of  the  State  were 
obtained.  I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  very  brief  summary  of  some 
phases  of  this  research  report  this  afternoon.  Questionnaires,  formulated 
by  the  central  committee,  were  sent  out  through  the  office  of  the  State 
Department  to  the  principals  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  State.  Eighty- 
eight  returns,  some  being  the  combined  reports  of  entire  counties,  were 
received  by  the  committee. 

The  grammar  grade  pupils,  included  in  these  returns,  totalled  10,297 
from  schools  whose  grammar  grade  enrollment  ranged  from  91  to  597. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  these  pupils  had  access  to  school  libraries  ranging 
in  size  from  50  to  4,205  volumes  of  recreational  reading,  while  seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  these  pupils  had  access  to  a  county  or  city  library, 
but  only  twenty-six  per  cent  of  them  had  cards.  Only  five  schools 
reported  subscriptions  to  a  daily  newspaper.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
these  pupils  had  a  regular  time  during  the  school  day  for  recreational 
reading,  averaging  one  period  a  week  of  twenty-three  minutes  in  length. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  them  observed  Good  Book  Week,  eighty-six  per 
cent  had  reading  clubs.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  them  had  access  to 
library  vacation  reading  clubs,  but  only  six  per  cent  were  members. 
Only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  children  reported  home  libraries  with  as 
many  as  fifteen  volumes  of  recreational  reading  for  children,  and  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  access  to  their  school  libraries  during 
vacation. 

From  this  part  of  the  report,  we  see  that  two  of  the  decided  weak- 
nesses seem  to  be  in  the  homes  which  are  so  deficient  in  providing  good 
recreational  reading,  and  in  the  provisions  made  for  vacation  reading  by 
the  schools,  and  the  limited  participation  in  public  library  vacation  read- 
ing clubs. 

Some  of  the  public  libraries  are  doing  a  remarkable  work  in  the 
vacation  reading  clubs.  Being  familiar  with  the  library  in  Winston- 
Salem,  I  know  that  for  four  summers  they  have  conducted  reading  clubs, 
each  member  of  which  was  required  to  read  and  report  on  at  least 
twelve  books  from  a  graded  list  to  receive  an  award  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  During  the  winter  they  have  two  "story  hours"  each  week; 
one  for  the  white  children  and  one  for  the  colored  children. 

Other  parts  of  the  report  on  the  research  study  contained  methods 
of  caring  for  individual  differences  among  children,  a  list  of  the  twenty- 
five  most  popular  books  found  in  the  school  libraries,  a  list  of  the  new 
books  suitable  for  grammar  grade  children,  and  a  suggested  list  of 
children's  magazines. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize  the  following  methods  of  encouraging 
recreational  reading  in  the  grammar  grades:     Well-selected  school  and 
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grade  libraries  with  a  wide  range  of  reading,  hearty  cooperation  with 
public  libraries,  good  home  libraries,  "story  hours"  in  the  schools  given 
by  the  librarians,  book  exhibits  of  attractive  editions,  book  programs — 
some  communities  need  to  be  aroused  to  the  realization  that  books  offer  a 
means  of  recreation — and  pageants  and  plays  which  have  a  special  charm 
for  most  people.  Any  combination  of  these  methods  or  others  are  worth- 
while if  they  result  in  creating  a  real  desire  to  read,  for  good  reading 
"feeds  the  spirit  and  provides  for  a  wholesome  leisure." 


STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Susan  Fulghum,  State  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Foreword:  This  paper  will  attempt  to  give  data  concerning  three 
phases  of  education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina, 
namely:  (1)  The  increase  in  number  of  schools,  1925-1929;  (2)  the 
use  of  the  library  in  connection  with  large  unit  studies;  and  (3)  the 
outstanding  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

1.  Growth:  There  are  today  326  standard  elementary  schools  in  the 
State  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  157,000  children  or  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  elementary  school  enrollment  for  1928-1929. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  standards  for  elementary  schools  were  first 
set  up,  there  were  270  rural  schools  which  had  the  proper  length  of 
term  and  number  of  teachers — but  only  26  of  these  schools  met  all 
requirements  and  could  be  classified  as  standard  schools.  There  has  been 
great  progress  each  year  and  today  of  the  445  rural  schools  with  an 
eight  months  term  and  seven  teachers,  208  are  standard  schools. 

In  the  cities  of  the  State  rapid  progress  has  been  made  each  year 
and  today  there  are  118  standard  elementary  schools  as  compared  with 
30  such  schools  five  years  ago.  And  the  growth  of  the  libraries  in 
standard  elementary  schools  is  most  encouraging.  Five  years  ago,  except 
in  some  of  the  cities,  very  few  elementary  schools  had  even  small  libraries. 
At  that  time,  in  the  larger  rural  schools  there  was  a  total  of  less  than 
8,000  books.  But  the  situation  today  presents  a  vastly  different  picture. 
Perhaps,  in  no  phase  of  our  educational  progress  has  greater  interest  been 
shown.  There  has  been  wonderful  growth  each  year,  and  today,  in  the 
standard  elementary  schools  of  the  State  alone,  there  are  more  than 
279,000  volumes  with  more  than  113,000  of  these  in  the  rural  schools. 
These  carefully  selected  interesting  books  have  been  widely  read,  for  the 
records  from  the  schools  show  more  than  70,000  rural  children  reading 
library  books,  and  600,000  volumes  loaned  during  the  present  year.  In 
the  city  schools  which  are  now  standard,  there  are  more  than  165,000 
volumes.  The  circulation  record  for  both  rural  and  city  standard  ele- 
mentary schools  show  more  than  1,200,000  books  read  by  the  children 
this  year. 

The  long  list  of  standard  schools  by  counties  and  cities,  shows  how 
untiringly  the  people  of  the  State  have  worked,  especially  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  to  place  a  standard  elementary  school  within  the 
reach  of  every  child.    All  of  the  larger  rural  schools  and  the  city  schools 
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which  have  not  yet  met  all  requirements  for  standard  schools,  are  working 
earnestly  toward  this  end  and  a  large  number  will  become  standard 
next  year. 

2.  Use  of  the  Library  in  Connection  With  Large  Unit  Studies:   It  has 

been  my  great  privilege  to  observe  classroom  work  in  a  large  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  State  where  large  unit  studies  were  being  carried 
on  which  called  for  the  use  of  the  library  as  the  very  heart  of  these 
centers  of  interest. 

In  one  classroom,  a  study  of  Holland  was  being  made  and  as  the 
children  gathered  information  about  the  various  phases  of  Dutch  life, 
such  books  as  Windmills,  and  Wooden  Shoes,  Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland, 
The  Dutch  Twins,  Little  World  Children,  and  Happy  Homes  in  Foreign 
Lands,  yielded  abundant  material  for  stories,  dramatization,  drawings, 
industrial  arts,  trips,  games  and  music.  This  large  unit  study  brought 
companionship  with  these  delightful  books  for  several  weeks,  and  created 
an  interest  in  reading  which  broadened  into  a  study  of  other  lands  and 
other  peoples  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  other  schools  a  study  of  Japan  brought  to  the  classroom  library 
a  shelf  of  charming  books.  These  gave  to  the  art  lessons  an  interest 
which  stimulated  creative  work  of  real  value.  At  another  school  a  study 
of  Indian  life  had  called  for  wide  reading  and  the  excellent  classroom 
library  had  been  used  exhaustively  with  the  resulting  booklets,  plays  and 
pottery  developing  a  keen  and  lasting  interest  in  Indian  history. 

In  a  fifth  grade  study  of  transportation,  models  had  been  made  of 
all  means  of  travel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  and  the  pupils 
were  eager  to  tell  how  the  information  for  the  study  had  been  gained 
from  such  books  as  The  Story  of  the  Ship;  The  Story  of  Transportation; 
How  the  World  Travels;  How  We  Travel;  and  several  others  giving 
world  experiences. 

In  a  sixth  grade  interest  centered  in  large  unit  studies  in  "Old  World 
Background"  history.  These  units, — organized  around  (1)  What  Ancient 
Peoples  Gave  to  Civilization,  and  (2)  What  the  Western  Nations  of 
Europe  Gave  to  Civilization — called  for  wide  use  of  Tappans'  Old  World 
Hero  Stories;  When  Knights  Were  Bold;  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans; 
and  Hillyer's  Child's  History  of  the  World. 

In  still  another  school,  the  seventh  grade  was  found  working  enthusi- 
astically on  a  study  of  colonial  life  with  all  available  library  books  in 
constant  use.  The  original  play  given  at  the  end  of  the  study,  with  the 
models  of  the  furniture  of  the  period,  the  costumes,  the  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  colonial  days,  gave  evidence  of  the  enriched  lives  of 
the  pupils  through  wide  reading. 

Such  work  was  seen  in  county  and  city  schools — at  China  Grove,  at 
•Harrisburg,  Lillington,  Dunn,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  High  Point,  and 
Raleigh.  It  is  being  carried  on  in  many  places  and  is  making  the  library 
a  very  vital  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  children.  This  leads  us  to  the 
realization  of  the  library  as  the  very  heart  of  the  work  of  the  school. 
We  now  have  excellent  widely-used  libraries  in  many  schools,  especially 
in  the  standard  elementary  schools. 

3.  The  Outstanding  Needs  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina: We  come  now  to  some  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools  as  revealed  by  visits  to  the  schools  and  by  the  reports  from 
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standard  schools.  Phases  of  the  work  which  need  attention,  are:  (1) 
Crowded  conditions  in  some  classrooms.  This  year  the  annual  reports 
show  many  crowded  classrooms.  This  is  a  serious  situation,  calling  for 
our  most  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  to  bring  the  people  throughout  the 
State  to  a  realization  that  where  there  are  forty-five,  fifty,  and  sixty 
little  children  enrolled  in  one  grade,  it  is  impossible  for  progress  to  be 
made.  It  means  a  lack  of  individual  attention,  work  not  completed, 
incorrect  notions,  error  piled  upon  error,  and  for  many  children  serious 
retardation  with  a  year  lost,  while  for  others,  permanent  handicaps 
affecting  their  whole  lives,  are  the  results.  (2)  Health  and  Physical 
Education.  Health  programs  for  every  county  and  city  system,  including 
in  all  schools  attention  to  the  individual  needs  of  pupils;  the  establish- 
ment of  health  habits;  the  building  up  of  health  knowledge,  and  a  vital 
course  in  physical  education.  (3)  Music  and  Art  Education.  Progress 
is  being  made  and  splendid  work  is  offered  in  many  places,  but  more 
adequate  provision  is  needed,  for  teaching  these  subjects  with  their  great 
possibilities  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  A  victrola  with  suitable  records 
and  copies  of  famous  pictures  for  the  art  appreciation  course  will  likely 
be  added  to  the  required  equipment  in  a  standard  school  in  the  next  two 
years.  (4)  The  Library.  More  effective  use  of  the  library  is  needed, 
making  it  the  very  heart  of  the  work  of  the  school.  (5)  Qualifications 
of  Teachers.  The  minimum  requirements  in  the  training  of  the  teachers 
in  a  standard  school  should  soon  be  raised  to  two  years.  (6)  Elementary 
School  Principals.  Teachers  trained,  experienced,  and  skilled  in  elemen- 
tary work,  with  additional  courses  in  administration  and  supervision, 
should  be  selected  for  such  positions. 


SOME  ATTAINABLE  OBJECTIVES  IN  SIX  SUPERVISORY 
ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

(Mary  L.  Knight,  Primary  Supervisor, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina) 

Foreword:  In  North  Carolina,  the  rural  school  supervisors  are  more 
and  more  concentrating  their  efforts  on  working  with  the  principals  to 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  quality  the  supervisory  activities  of  the 
principals.  This  procedure  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident  that  it  is  neither  practical  nor  possible  for 
counties  to  put  on  a  sufficient  number  of  supervisors  to  meet  all  of  the 
supervisory  needs  of  the  schools. 

Needs  of  Buncombe  County  Principals:  The  chief  needs  of  Buncombe 
County  principals,  as  seen  by  themselves,  in  taking  over  their  share  of 
supervision  at  the  beginning  of  the  1928  fall  term  were: 

1.  More  study  to  overcome  deficiencies  of  preparation  and  more  pro- 
fessional reading  for  keeping  in  touch  with  current,  progressive  develop- 
ments in  education. 

2.  A  plan  of  research,  whereby  new  techniques  may  be  tried  out, 
experiments  conducted  and  such  records  made  as  to  be  of  usable  value 
to  the  principal  himself  and  to  the  other  members  of  his  group.  Or,  in 
the  words  of  a  principal,  efficient  enough  to  admit  his  limitations  quite 
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frankly:  "We  need  more  time  for  supervision  and  more  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  when  we  have  the  time." 

A  group  of  eight  principals,  together  with  the  two  elementary  super- 
visors decided  to  attack  this  problem  through  some  sort  of  study  which 
would  not  demand  more  time  than  was  available.  The  principals  decided 
they  could  give  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  week  to  this 
study  during  the  entire  school  year  without  finding  it  burdensome,  and  the 
supervisors  thought  they  could  give  four  or  five  hours  a  week  to  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

Decision  to  Undertake  a  Service  Study:  After  much  deliberation  the 
group  of  principals,  together  with  the  two  supervisors  decided  to  under- 
take a  service  study.  In  planning  the  service  study  it  was  remembered 
that  three  major  steps  are  involved,  namely:  (1)  Define  the  actual 
problem  in  terms  of  data  that  can  be  readily  obtained.  ("Things  to  be 
collected.")  (2)  Determine  where  the  data  may  be  found.  (Reliable 
sources,  close  at  hand.)  (3)  Write  down  the  data  desired,  the  sources 
selected,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  data  can  be  best  obtained  from 
the  sources. 

The  three  major  steps  involve  at  least  five  different  elements  that  are 
present  in  any  service  study.  A  sixth  element,  "Findings  or  Conclusions," 
is  essential  in  the  actual  study  but  may  be  disregarded  in  the  preliminary 
plan:  (1)  The  problem,  (2)  the  data  needed  to  investigate  the  problem, 
(3)  the  assumptions  needed  to  support  the  plan  of  attack,.  (4)  the  sources 
to  be  consulted,  and  (5)  the  technique  or  methods  of  obtaining  the  data 
from  the  sources. 

These  essential  features  of  the  service  study  were  discussed  in  detail. 
The  group  decided  that  it  seemed  a  more  practical  procedure  than  any 
with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

They  set  to  work  to  state  their  problem.  This  proved  to  be  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  they  had  expected  it  to  be.  The  greatest  difficulty, 
perhaps,  lay  in  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  problem  sufficiently  to  make 
its  solution  attainable  in  the  very  limited  time  available. 

The  Problem:  After  several  weeks  of  curtailment,  the  following 
major  problem  emerged  with  nine  sub-problems  in  its  wake: 

Major  Problem — 

To  set  up  some  attainable  objectives  in  the  supervision  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  by  individual  principals  of  eleven-grade  schools  with  varying 
numbers  of  non-teaching  periods  and  study-hall  periods  in  Buncombe 
County,  N.  C. 

Sub  -Pro  b  lems — 

1.   To  collect  best  standards,  based  on  expert  opinion,  for  six  important 
supervisory  activities  of  elementary  grades  by  principals. 

(1)  .  Class  visitation  and  observation. 

(2)  .  Individual  conferences  with  teachers. 

(3)  .  Testing  and  measuring. 

(4)  .  Demonstration  teaching. 

(5)  .  Pupil  study  and  adjustment. 

(6)  .  Teachers'  meetings. 


Selected  because  most 
frequently  mentioned 
as  important  in  stud- 
ies for  supervision  by 
principals. 
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2.  To  collect  examples  of  present  supervisory  practice  in  elementary 
grades  of  eight  county  principals  in  these  six  activities. 

3.  To  determine  which  of  these  six  activities  needs  greatest  immediate 
emphasis  in  each  of  the  eight  individual  schools. 

4.  To  collect  specific  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  improving  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  supervision  in  the  six  activities. 

5.  To  collect  efficient  methods  for  overcoming  the  outstanding  diffi- 
culties. 

6.  To  set  up  objective  checks  for  each  of  the  problems  studied. 

7.  To  record  the  findings  of  the  study  in  such  shape  that  they  will 
carry  over  into  actual  supervisory  practice  in  the  county. 

8.  To  determine  which  of  the  present  activities  of  the  principals  can 
be  delegated  to  someone  else  without  loss  of  effectiveness. 

9.  To  revise  the  present  practice  time  distribution  by  eliminating  the 
activities  which  can  be  delegated,  and  including  those  activities 
which  could  be  carried  on  in  the  time  thus  saved  to  the  greatly 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  principal's  work. 

The  supervisors,  having  a  larger  time  allotment  for  the  study,  under- 
took to  prepare  all  needed  time  distribution  blanks  and  check  lists  and 
to  summarize  and  organize  the  data  assembled  from  these  sources.  They 
also  kept  all  necessary  reference  material  immediately  available. 

Each  principal  determined  upon  that  one  of  the  six  supervisory 
activities  chosen  for  study  which  needed  greatest  immediate  emphasis  in 
his  school.  Two  principals,  with  very  little  non-teaching  time,  chose  "Indi- 
vidual Conferences  with  Teachers,"  while  two,  who  have  no  teaching 
periods,  chose  "Class  Visitation  and  Observation."  The  other  four 
activities,  "Testing  and  Measuring,"  "Demonstration  Teaching,"  "Pupil 
Study  and  Adjustment,"  and  "Teachers'  Meetings,"  had  one  student  each. 

They  then  set  up  their  problems  and  sub-problems,  data  desired, 
assumptions,  sources  for  securing  data  and  methods  for  obtaining  data 
on  these  very  specific  problems.  In  this  way,  valuable  data  and  findings 
on  each  of  the  six  supervisory  activities  were  collected  by  one  principal, 
coordinated  by  the  supervisors,  and  put  to  use  by  all  of  the  members  of 
the  group.  The  effectiveness  of  this  plan  of  study  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  principal  can  concentrate  upon  one  major  type  of  supervisory 
activity.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  find  time  to  work  out  practicable 
methods  for  making  that  one  type  of  supervisory  duty  more  successful 
than  it  has  been.  Furthermore,  the  effective  procedures  which  he  works 
out  are  more  stimulating  and  helpful  to  the  other  principals  than  pro- 
cedures described  in  books  or  observed  in  schools  in  other  localities. 
"If  this  can  be  done  in  a  neighboring  school  in  the  county,"  say  the  prin- 
cipals, "we,  too,  can  develop  such  a  successful  program." 

Results:  The  first  difficulty  encountered  by  these  principals  who 
wished  to  carry  on  effective  supervision,  was  the  expected  lack  of  time. 
To  determine  how  significant  this  problem  is  in  Buncombe  County  a 
control  group  of  principals  and  those  working  on  the  study  kept  a  time 
account  for  a  short  period.  The  time  distribution  of  principals  working 
on  the  study  shows  three  hours,  or  33%  of  the  time  spent  in  supervision 
as  against  1%  hours,  or  23%  of  the  time  of  the  control  group.  A  direct 
effect  of  this  study  already  observable  is  that  budgeting  of  time  permits 
more  time  for  supervision. 
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In  order  to  make  their  supervisory  efforts  effective  the  principals 
felt  it  to  be  important  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  the 
various  supervisory  activities.  If  the  teachers  looked  with  disfavor  on 
a  certain  type  of  supervisory  work,  the  success  of  this  type  would  be 
hindered.  In  such  cases,  two  courses  would  be  open,  either  to  reduce 
the  emphasis  upon  that  type  of  activity  or  to  attempt  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  teachers. 

Each  of  the  principals  engaged  in  this  study,  asked  his  teachers  to 
rate  the  six  general  types  of  supervisory  activities  with  reference  to  their 
desirability  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view.  To  permit  of  a  greater 
analysis  of  their  teachers  reactions  the  teachers  also  rated  each  of  the 
19  more  specific  types  of  supervisory  duties.  The  teachers  were  not 
asked  to  sign  their  ratings  since  the  concealing  of  identity  would  probably 
promote  greater  frankness  in  expressing  their  real  attitude.  The  ratings 
of  all  the  teachers  were  then  combined  and  summarized.  These  sum- 
maries, which  follow,  provide  an  ineresting  outlook  on  supervision  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

TABLE  I 

Supervisory  Activities  Ranked  in  Order  of  Desirability  From 
Teachers'  Standpoint 

A.  Six  General  Types. 

1.  Individual  conferences  with  teachers  (2.12). 

2.  Pupil  study  and  adjustment    (including  consultation  with  par- 
ents) (2.84). 

3.  Teachers'  meetings  (3.44). 

4.  Class  visitation  and  observation  (3.84). 

5.  Demonstration  teaching  (4.08). 

6.  Testing  and  measuring  (4.44). 

B.  Nineteen  More  Specific  Types. 

1.  Hold  office  hours  for  teachers  seeking  help  (4.36). 

2.  Plan  with  new  teachers  individually  (5.95). 

3.  Give  classroom  demonstrations  when  requested  (6.95). 

4.  Help  teachers  with  broad  and  suggestive  recommendations  (7.40). 

5.  Hold  instructional  group  meetings  with  new  teachers  (8  minus). 

6.  Hold  friendly  personal  conference  with  teacher  following  visit 
(8  plus). 

7.  Send  out  mimeographed  lesson  helps  (8.13). 

8.  Hold    frequent    instructional    conferences    with    teacher  groups 
(8.50). 

9.  Organize  inspiration  meetings  with  invited  speakers  (8.63). 

10.  Send  out  mimeographed   suggestions  for  reading  and  self-help 
(9.31). 

11.  Advise  and  assist  in  the  collection  of  collateral  materials,  visual 
aids,  etc.  (9.81). 

12.  Direct  classification  and  instruction  to  meet  individual  differences 

(10.5)  . 

13.  Personally  give  prearranged  model  lesson  at  teachers'  meetings 

(10.6)  . 
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14.  Inspect   and   make   recommendations   concerning   physical  equip- 
ment of  classroom  (11.5). 

15.  Train  and  direct  teachers  in  consistent  use  of  texts  (11.6). 

16.  Make  silent,  friendly  classroom  visits  (13.1). 

17.  Organize  special  experimental  work  in  the  evaluation  of  texts  and 
methods  (13.2). 

18.  Give  spontaneous  demonstrations  during  visit  (14.1). 

19.  Encourage  invitations  from  teachers  for  special  visits  to  their 
classrooms  (14.4). 

It  is  appraent  that  teachers  particularly  desire  individual  help  from 
their  principals  upon  their  problems,  for  "Individual  Conferences  with 
Teachers"  is  ranked  highest  in  the  first  table,  while  in  the  second  table, 
"Hold  Office  Hours  for  Teachers  Needing  Help"  and  "Plan  with  New 
Teachers  Individually"  are  ranked  highest.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  discourage  his  vists  and  observations  even  when,  in  the  second  list, 
the  statement  is,  "Make  silent,  friendly  classroom  visits."  This  emotional 
reaction  against  visits  represents  a  basic  problem  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  classroom  visitation  and  conference. 

A  further  study  of  these  tables  will  reveal  other  difficulties  and  other 
interesting  attitudes.  Sufficient  description  has  been  given  to  indicate 
the  use  that  is  being  made  of  these  ratings.  We  can  no  longer  plan  our 
supervisory  programs  without  considering  the  attitudes  and  wishes  of 
the  teachers  to  be  helped  any  more  than  children  can  be  taught  without 
consideration  of  their  interests,  prejudices,  and  desires. 

This  study  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  publish  definite  solutions  to 
our  outstanding  problems  in  supervision.  The  most  valuable  contribution 
now  apparent  is  the  success  of  the  plan  of  attack.  By  cooperative  effort 
and  by  a  systematic  attempt  to  use  methods  of  thinking,  the  complex 
problems  of  supervision  can  be  attacked.  The  complex  problems  can  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  problems,  each  principal  can  make  an  effective 
attack  upon  these  smaller  problems.  The  supervisors  can  serve  to  provide 
sources  of  data  and  can  aid  in  combining  the  individual  results  to  set 
up  attainable  procedures  for  the  county,  as  a  whole.  Supervisors  and 
principals  working  together  can  make  supervision  more  effective. 

There  are  a  number  of  desirable  outcomes  already  observable  only 
three  months  after  the  study  was  begun.  Two  of  these  are  outstanding: 
One  a  matter  of  attitude  and  of  skill — a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
teachers'  needs  and  wishes  and  increased  ability  to  give  to  teachers 
definite  and  practical  assistance  in  their  problems. 

The  other  is  a  matter  of  attitude  alone:  Steadily  increasing  interest 
in  the  value  of  the  study  and  in  the  study  itself.  It  looks  now  as  if 
solving  problems  by  reflective  thinking  may  tend  to  become  a  habit. 
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SOLVING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  AS 
TO  FURTHER  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


SUPERVISION  IN  A  UNION  SCHOOL  BY  ONE  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  WHO  IS  A 
PART  TIME  PRINCIPAL 

(Gladys  Thoroughgood,  Columbus  County, 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina) 

Supervision  is  recognized  as  the  most  important  duty  a  principal  has 
to  perform.  Organization  and  administration  are  secondary  to  the 
pedagogical  side.  In  a  consolidated  school,  supervision  by  a  teaching 
principal  calls  for  expert  organization  and  administration  or  the  principal 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  duties  which  come  within  the  range  of  a  bell- 
hop, maid,  or  telephone  operator.  Organization  can  be  planned  before  the 
opening  of  school.  Administrative  duties  can  be  delegated  to  the  teachers, 
pupils,  and  janitor  with  the  principal  acting  as  supervisor  and  adviser. 

Last  year  we  decided  that  to  improve  "the  learning  situation"  in  our 
school,  we  would  have  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  standard  elementary 
school.  Standard  tests  were  administered;  pupils  were  classified  and 
grouped  in  their  respective  grades  according  to  their  ability  and  with 
consideration  for  their  chronological  age.  Then  instruction  to  fit  indi- 
vidual differences  was  provided  and  remedial  teaching  was  given  to  those 
who  needed  it.  There  were  two  sections  in  each  grade,  a  fast-moving 
one  and  a  slow-moving  one  with  a  teacher  for  each  section.  The  work 
was  so  planned  that  if  a  pupil  from  a  slow  group  showed  enough  improve- 
ment, he  could  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  without  having  to  pass 
formally  through  the  higher  section  of  his  grade.  Promotions  were  made 
at  the  mid-term  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

After  the  classification  of  pupils,  we  studied  the  results  of  subject 
matter  tests  and  found  that  in  general  an  inferior  type  of  reading  was 
prevalent  in  the  school.  Reading,  therefore,  was  the  first  subject  we 
sought  to  improve.  Easier  reading  material,  more  supplementary  readers, 
use  of  graded  libraries,  silent  reading  material  for  the  primary  grades 
— all  of  this  was  a  preparatory  to  beginning  our  reading  course.  Reading 
objectives  and  methods  to  fit  each  group  had  to  be  studied  and  planned. 
As  methods,  textbooks,  and  courses  of  study  are  failures  if  the  teachers 
and  principal  do  not  understand  and  interpret  them  correctly,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Year-Book  and  Pennell  &  Cusack's  How  to  Teach  Reading  were 
used  as  basal  guides  in  our  study  conferences.  Demonstration  lessons  by 
teachers  and  the  principal  were  held.  The  pre-teaching  and  follow-up 
conferences  were  periods  of  constructive  criticism. 

Supervision  must  be  judged  by  the  results  of  your  well  defined 
objectives.  The  reading  program  was  judged  partly  by  achievements 
indicated  through  reading  tests.  But  tests  do  not  measure  all  the  desired 
outcomes  in  a  reading  program.  After  a  five-month's  use  of  the  graded 
libraries  the  average  pupil  had  read  and  reported  on  five  books.  This 
is  just  one  definite  illustration  of  the  type  of  supervision  which  we  did 
last  year. 
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The  improvement  of  teachers  while  in  our  service  should  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  justifications  for  all  supervisory  duties.  The 
growing1  teacher  secures  the  best  results  and  the  principal  must  contribute 
to  such  growth.  According  to  the  Law  of  Chance,  a  school  will  always 
have  three  types  of  teachers  in  service,  namely:  the  superior,  average 
and  poor.  A  principal  must  judge  his  supervision  by  the  improvement 
of  his  teachers  in  his  school.  The  inferior  teachers  should  become  average 
teachers,  the  average  ones  experts,  and  the  experts  should  be  transplanted 
to  larger  fields  of  educational  work.  Constructive  criticism,  encourage- 
ment, commendation  and  suggestions  constitute  the  most  helpful  super- 
vision. This  is  the  highest  type  of  group  leadership.  It  is  creative  super- 
vision. 

Another  phase  of  supervision  vital  to  the  child's  interests  and  activities 
is  the  curriculum  construction.  Courses  of  study  are  changing  because 
of  industrial  and  social  conditions.  Those  that  are  good  this  year  will 
be  obselete  next  year.  The  child  is  living  his  life  at  the  present  and  our 
duty  is  to  fit  the  demands  of  subject-matter  to  the  needs  of  the  child, 
and  to  use  it  as  one  of  the  many  agencies  which  contributes  to  child 
development. 

The  continuous  line  of  growth  in  children  is  the  big  objective  in  educa- 
tion. The  principal  is  the  only  one  in  his  school  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  watch  it.  He  is  able  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  learning 
process. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  it  is  necessary  for  the  principal  to 
have  a  scheme  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  habit  of  dropping 
into  the  room  nearest  the  office  most  frequently  and  failing  to  visit  those 
fartherest  away.  A  principal  without  a  daily  schedule  or  program  has 
no  point  of  departure  and  no  destination.  This  is  a  schedule  that  the 
speaker  used  last  year: 

7:50-  8:05 — Building  and  ground  inspection. 

8:05-  8:15 — Greeting  teachers  as  they  come  by  office  in  the  morning. 
8:15-  8:45 — Seeing  parents,  placing  new  pupils,  looking  over  mail, 
telephone. 

8:45-  9:00 — Visiting  opening  exercises  in  various  rooms   or  audi- 
torium. 

9:00-  9:45 — Classroom  visitation  (specify  a  definite  room  and  grade). 

9:45-10:30 — Teaching  7th  grade  reading. 
10:30-10:40 — General  survey  of  building. 
10:40-11:20 — Teaching  7th  grade  arithmetic. 
11:20-12:00— Teaching  7th  grade  arithmetic. 
12:00-12:20 — Classroom  visitation. 

12:20-12:50 — Lunch,  cafeteria  inspection,  playground  inspection. 
12:50-  3:00 — Classroom  visitation  (specify  a  definite  room  and  grade). 

3:00-  3:20 — Office  for  pupil's  conferences. 

3:20-  3:40 — Office  duties,  etc. 

3:40-  4:00 — Specified  teachers'  meetings,  conference  with  individual 

teachers,  or  superintendent. 
4:00-  5:00 — Formulating  plans  for  next  day's  work,  posting  notices 

on  bulletin  board. 
(Two  nights  a  week  are  given  strictly  to  professional  study.) 
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SUPERVISION  IN  A  STRAIGHT  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BY  A 
PRINCIPAL  WHO  IS  A  FULL-TIME  PRINCIPAL 

(Sallie  B.  Marks,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education, 
U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

For  some  years  a  tendency  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  teaching*  in  an  elementary  school  has  been  manifested.  This  tendency 
has  recently  been  checked  and  now  more  than  ever  before  the  principal 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  school. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  to  see  that  the  building  principal  has  emerged  from 
chief  clerk,  high  grade  janitor  and  local  representative  of  the  central 
administrative  office  to  one  of  responsibility  in  his  own  right  for  the  edu- 
cational status  of  his  school.  He  is  no  longer  only  an  inspector  of  children, 
advocator  of  proper  records  or  good  housekeeper.  His  work  isn't  merely 
that  of  a  trouble  adjuster  or  a  patcher  of  weak  spots.  This  work  has  a 
place  but  tends  to  make  for  fault-finding  which  causes  teachers  to  develop 
a  feeling  of  inferiority.  This  new  emphasis  in  the  work  of  a  building 
principal  is  probably  wise.  General  and  subject  supervisors  should  be 
regarded  as  consulting  experts  rather  than  follow-up  visitors  of  class- 
room teachers.  They  should  be  expected  to  lead  in  the  organization  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  total  educational  program  of  a  community  and  should 
be  "on  call"  to  assist  when  especially  needed. 

Such  a  policy  implies  that  a  principal  is  competent  to  supervise. 
What  does  this  mean?  First,  the  principal  must  have  a  good  grasp  of 
the  educational  program  for  his  school  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
limit  the  work  of  supervision  to  oversight  of  recitations.  Everything 
that  goes  on  in  the  school  is  educational  and  potentially  highly  so.  Super- 
vision has  to  do  with  this  program  in  its  entirety.  Second,  the  principal 
should  be  aware  of  depending  solely  upon  one  or  two  means  of  improving 
the  educational  work  of  his  school.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  stress 
classroom  visitation  and  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  making  of 
these  practically  the  whole  of  supervision,  passing  over  the  fact  that 
grave  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  ability  of  the  casual  visitor  to  evaluate 
what  he  sees  in  a  classroom. 

Let  us  consider  class  observation  a  little  more  closely.  There  are  two 
aspects:  (1)  The  wholly  unconscious  side — then  it  is  that  manners, 
morals,  and  character  are  formed.  (2)  The  conscious  side — then  it  is 
that  aims,  materials,  and  method  are  considered.  The  length  of  an  obser- 
vation will  depend  upon  the  aspect  that  is  being  considered.  Two  mem- 
bers in  a  class  on  supervision  observed  just  this:  Did  the  children's  feet 
touch  the  floor?  Another:  How  many  questions  did  a  teacher  ask?  Taking 
up  the  cause  rather  than  the  disease.  No  doctor  goes  to  a  patient  and 
says  "Stop  your  coughing."  We  must  judge  a  teacher's  work  according 
to  her  aims.  So  the  principal  is  guiding  the  teachers,  teaching  them 
better  methods  of  setting  up  aims,  better  methods  of  stimulating  and 
directing  pupils'  activities,  acquainting  them  with  better  materials  of 
instruction  and  how  to  select  and  construct  better  materials  and  lastly 
how  to  construct  and  use  test  of  achievement  which  may  serve  a  diag- 
nostic function  because  they  measure  specifically  the  objectives  which  a 
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teacher  in  a  given  community  is  trying  to  obtain.  Such  tests  have  a 
greater  diagnostic  value  than  standard  tests. 

There  are  three  ways  you  can  help  your  teachers:  (1)  Know  your 
teacher  well  enough  so  that,  if  she  is  making  a  failure  in  arithmetic,  you 
can  ask  for  the  same  kind  of  excellent  work  that  she  did  in  a  unit  in 
geography;  (2)  Last  week  I  was  in  Miss  A's  room  and  she  was  taking 
up  arithmetic  this  way,  and  did  it  very  effectively.  Wrong  attitude 
though  if  you  don't  know  your  teacher,  and  (3)  Reduce  things  to  prin- 
ciples and  talk  to  them  in  terms  of  principles.  Instead  of  tackling 
specific  defects  directly  enlist  teachers  in  some  large  constructive  program 
of  school  improvement — constructive  rather  than  a  corrective  program. 
Challenge  them  to  new  achievement  rather  than  attending  to  existing 
faults.  Then  the  subject  is  impersonal,  "our  problem."  In  learning  a 
foreign  language  we  welcome  rather  than  resent  correction.  When  cor- 
rected in  our  mother  tongue  we  feel  ashamed.  Look  for  growth  from 
each  teacher,  not  personal  discipline.  What  of  the  weak  teacher,  you 
ask?  "Forget  them."  At  least  don't  be  publicly  conscious  of  them.  The 
point  is  to  get  them  to  work  on  some  worthwhile  problem. 

The  improvement  of  instruction  in  a  school  subject  is  usually  possible 
through  intensive  work  at  one  of  several  points  of  attack,  for  instance, 
(1)  Teachers'  aims,  (2)  the  activities  of  the  pupils,  (3)  the  materials 
used  in  instruction,  (4)  the  standards  of  achievement,  and  (5)  test  and 
measurement  of  progress.  The  efficient  supervisor  has  all  of  these  possi- 
bilities in  mind  and  will  set  the  proper  forces  in  motion  in  his  school 
to  bring  about  improvement  in  one  or  more  of  them  as  the  most  pressing 
needs  reveal  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize  the  three  functions  of  the  super- 
visor: (1)  Stimulating  the  teachers  to  desire  to  improve  by  showing 
them  what  others  are  doing,  or  by  showing  how  ineffective  much  of  our 
present  endeavor  is;  (2)  Teaching  teachers  how  to  attack  their  weak 
points  so  that  they  may  make  improvements  through  their  own  efforts, 
and  (3)  Providing  teachers  with  the  latest  information  and  best  facilities 
which  they  continually  need  in  order  to  attack  and  solve  problems. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  A  UNION  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 
WITH  SPECIFIC  REFERENCE  TO  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

(R.  G.  Anders,  County  Superintendent, 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.) 

In  the  development  of  our  public  school  system  in  which  we  have 
built  up  large  school  units,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  certain 
classifications  of  our  schools.  The  class  known  as  the  union  school  is 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  large  type  rural  schools.  The  prin- 
cipalship  of  this  type  of  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
our  educational  system.  The  principals  of  our  union  schools  have  a  veri- 
table army  of  teachers  and  pupils  under  their  direct  supervision. 

In  the  year  1927-1928,  there  were  more  than  625  rural  union  schools 
in  North  Carolina.  These  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of  227,000 
pupils,  or  52%  of  the  total  rural  enrollment  in  the  State.    Of  this  num- 
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ber  56,707  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  grades.  There  were  at  work 
in  these  schools,  2,589  high  school  teachers  and  more  than  4,800  elemen- 
tary teachers.  From  these  figures  we  can  get  some  conception  of  the 
tremendous  responsibilitis  and  splendid  opportunitis  that  belong  to  the 
union  school  principals  of  the  State.  As  I  see  it,  one  of  North  Carolina's 
big  educational  problems  today  is  to  give  these  people  the  special  training 
that  will  better  prepare  them  for  their  great  work. 

A  brief  review  of  the  recent  work  of  the  union  school  principals  in 
Henderson  County  will  probably  give  a  more  adequate  conception  of  their 
duties  as  outlined  and  accepted  by  them  with  reference  to  child  develop- 
ment in  their  schools. 

During  the  school  year  1926-1927,  a  very  thorough  testing  program 
was  begun  in  all  of  our  large  type  schools.  The  results  of  this  program 
revealed,  as  most  testing  programs  do,  some  very  startling  and  unpleasant 
facts.  It  was  found  that  our  pupils  were  being  promoted  from  year  to 
year  with  no  regard  for  standards  of  promotion.  Large  numbers  of 
children  were  found  in  grades  for  which  they  were  wholly  unprepared. 
The  retardation  and  age-grade  situation  was  deplorable.  Over  48%  of 
the  total  enrollment  were  pupils  who  were  over-age  for  their  grades.  Out 
of  an  enrollment  of  4,253  during  the  previous  year,  only  1,759  were  pro- 
moted, while  there  were  2,494  retardations.  Doubtless  the  situation  in 
Henderson  County  was  no  worse  than  that  in  a  majority  of  North  Caro- 
lina counties  at  that  time. 

The  superintendent  and  the  supervisor  faced  the  facts  as  they  were, 
realizing  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  of  inefficiency 
and  waste  of  time  and  money  in  our  schools.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
schools  in  1927,  a  conference  of  the  principals  of  all  the  large  type  schools 
was  called.  Each  principal  was  asked  to  bring  to  this  conference  an 
age-grade  table  and  a  report  of  the  retardations  by  grades  for  his  school. 
Each  principal  was  also  asked  to  make  a  list  of  suggested  causes  for  the 
unfavorable  situations  in  his  school.  A  thorough  study  was  made  of  the 
various  reports.  This  study  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  improve  school  organization  by:  (a)  Raising  average  daily 
attendance  record  of  the  schools,  (b)  extending  the  standard  testing 
program,  (c)  improving  the  daily  schedule  of  work,  (d)  homogeneous 
grouping  of  pupils  wherever  possible,  (e)  providing  adjustment  periods 
in  all  daily  schedules,  (f)  providing  activity  periods,  wherever  possible, 
and  (g)  arranging  for  probationary  promotions,  wherever  possible. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  holding  power  of  the  school  by:  (a)  Fitting  the 
school  to  the  child,  (b)  making  the  school  plant  a  more  attractive  place 
in  which  to  live  and  develop,  (c)  promoting  social  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  students,  (d)  providing  more  teaching  equipment,  (e)  promoting 
activity  work,  (f)  setting  up  definite  goals  of  achievement  for  grades, 
(g)  raising  promotion  records,  (h)  keeping  individual  records  of  pupil 
progress,  (i)  improving  "between-recitation  periods"  in  all  schools,  and 
(j)  health  program. 

The  principals,  realizing  that  they  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  objectives,  requested  that  their  specific 
duties  be  worked  out  and  given  in  detail.    In  addition  to  their  adminis- 
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trative  duties,  which  will  not  be  discussed  here,  the  following  supervisory 
duties  were  agreed  upon  and  accepted: 

1.  The  principal  should  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  pupils 
in  his  school. 

2.  He  should  keep  in  professional  contact  with  his  teachers. 

3.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  various 
subjects  in  all  grades.    This  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by: 

a.  Observation  of  class  instruction. 

b.  Teaching  classes  occasionally. 

c.  Examining  progress  charts  and  specimens  of  work  in  all  grades. 

4.  The  principal  must  have  knowledge  of  students'  achievements  in 
all  grades.    This  knowledge  to  be  gained  by: 

a.  Administering  standard  tests. 

b.  Studying  results. 

c.  Observing  students  at  work. 

5.  One  very  important  duty  of  the  principal  is  the  improvement  of 
instruction.    This  can  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  Well  organized  faculty  meetings  with  the  principal  in  charge. 

b.  Teacher  conferences. 

c.  Better  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

6.  A  close  study  of  the  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils  should  be 
made  by: 

a.  Promotion  records. 

b.  Course  of  study. 

c.  Homogeneous  grouping  of  students. 

7.  The  principal  should  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  and  high 
school  courses  of  study  and  text  books. 

8.  He  should  set  up  definite  supervisory  objectives  with  carefully 
outlined  plans  for  achieving  them.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  to  aid  the  principals  in  the  discharge  of  the  foregoing  duties: 

1.  Plan  of  work  with  time  budgeted. 

2.  Observation  of  certain  subjects  throughout  the  school. 

3.  Professional  reading  pertaining  to  particular  subject. 

4.  Arrange  for  inter-visitation  of  teachers. 

5.  Round  table  discussion  with  teachers  following  survey  of  par- 
ticular field. 

6.  Check  with  teachers  book  list,  State  Course  of  Study,  minimum 
essentials  in  each  grade,  quarterly  outlines,  and  grading  system. 

The  faithful  acceptance  and  performance,  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipals, of  their  duties  have  greatly  improved  the  school  situation  in  Hen- 
derson County  as  will  be  seen  from  these  results. 

Reports  show  that  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  decreased  13%  from 
1926-1927  to  1928-1929.  In  1928-1929  the  total  enrollment  in  the  nine 
union  schools  was  3,176  or  78 %  of  the  total  enrollment  for  the  county. 
Of  this  number  2,329  were  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  of 
eight  months.  The  number  of  promotions  in  these  nine  schools  was 
2,356,  or  27  more  than  the  average  daily  attendance.  These  promotions 
were  made  according  to  standard  tests  and  the  national  standards.  While 
the  system  has  improved  in  many  other  respects,  these  are  some  of  the 
measurable  results  obtained  by  setting  up  definite  objectives  and  moving 
toward  them. 
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WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  A  SUPERVISED 
COUNTY  MAY  AID  HIS  PRINCIPALS  IN  FURTHERING 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

(John  C.  Lockhart,  County  Superintendent, 
Wake  County,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  briefly  the  program  of  work 
for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  in  a  supervised 
county,  using  Wake  County  as  a  basis.  This  program  is  being  carried 
forward  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisor, 
and  superintendent  and  is  intended  to  aid  directly  in  furthering  child  de- 
velopment. The  plan  involved,  in  each  of  its  applications,  these  three 
features:  (1)  Study,  (2)  trying  out  new  suggestions  and  plans,  and 
(3)  evaluating  and  recording  what  is  accomplished. 

In  setting  up  the  program  it  was  decided  that  the  study  involved 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  book,  but  that  many  books  should  be  used. 
It  was  decided  further  not  to  limit  these  to  so-called  professional  books, 
but  that  books  on  sociology,  psychology,  philosophy,  religion,  drama, 
poetry,  fiction,  etc.,  should  be  used  in  order  that  teachers  might  make  new 
contacts  and  find  new  fields  of  interest  and  inspiration.  Teachers  and 
principals,  however,  were  asked  not  to  read  at  random.  The  principal 
and  teachers  in  each  school  were  asked  to  read  along  the  line  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  that  particular  school. 

Since  the  supervisory  program,  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  called 
for  three  definite  contributions,  the  first  step  was  for  the  teachers  and 
principal,  meeting  together,  to  decide  upon  the  greatest  need  in  that 
school.  For  example,  at  Rolesville,  which  was  a  new  consolidated  school, 
it  was  decided  that  the  greatest  need  was  to  accumulate  materials  for 
teaching  purposes.  This  need  was  worked  out  by  the  pupils  as  much 
as  possible.  They  made  book  cases,  reading  tables  and  other  things,  the 
making  of  which  had  educational  value. 

In  order  to  show  how  this  phase  of  the  program  worked  out,  let  us 
take  the  Millbrook  school.  Early  in  the  year  the  teachers  in  this  school 
decided  to  study  in  the  fields  of  history  and  geography  because  the 
teachers  were  most  interested  in  these,  but  after  the  school  nurse  had 
discovered  and  pointed  out  that  this  school  had  a  larger  number  of  under- 
nourished children  than  any  other  school  in  the  county,  the  teachers 
changed  their  plans  and  decided  to  work  on  health.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  program  of  work  shifting  from  teacher  interest  to  pupil 
needs.  After  deciding  on  the  need  of  the  school,  the  teachers  decided  on 
the  definite  need  in  each  room.  Each  room  then  mapped  out  a  course 
of  study  in  health  according  to  the  needs  in  that  particular  room.  The 
teachers  studied  along  the  line  of  need  in  their  respective  rooms  and  then 
in  conferences  coordinated  their  study  into  a  "school  study."  As  a  cul- 
mination of  the  year's  work  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
parents  the  pupils  wrote  and  presented  at  commencement  a  health  play, 
each  grade  making  as  its  contribution  a  review  of  the  health  program 
in  that  room.  For  example,  the  second  grade  dealt  with  nutrition,  the 
seventh  grade  with  physical  education,  corrective  exercises  and  related 
matters.  You  will  readily  see  that  this  required  study,  trying  out,  evalu- 
ation and  recording. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  while  this  was  a  good 
course  of  study  in  that  school  for  the  past  year,  it  would  not  be  the  best 
course  of  study  for  next  year,  because  the  needs  will  be  different.  A 
program  of  child  development  demands  a  changing  course  of  study  to 
meet  these  needs.  Dr.  Mossman  makes  the  statement  that  "nothing  is 
permanent  but  change."  The  object  of  supervision,  whether  by  super- 
visor, principal  or  superintendent  is  to  get  teachers  to  realize  that  they 
are  to  teach  children,  not  for  life,  but  to  live.  If  seven-year-olds  learn 
to  solve  the  problems  of  ten-year-olds,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
that  the  power  to  solve  the  problems  of  later  years  will  thereby  be  devel- 
oped? Teachers  sometimes  fail  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  ours  is  a 
changing  civilization.  A  small  boy  in  the  Fuquay  Springs  school  said 
someone  told  him  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  automobiles. 
Then  the  boy  asked  this  question:   "It  ain't  so,  is  it?" 

Th  first  contribution  in  our  program,  then,  was  for  each  school  to 
decide  on  its  needs.  The  second  contribution  was  to  decide  on  the  greatest 
need  for  each  grade  group  in  the  county  as  a  whole.  In  previous  years 
the  teachers  had  worked  on  how  to  teach  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
and  we're  now  ready  to  push  out  into  a  new  field.  The  teachers  of  the  first 
grade  decided  early  in  the  year  on  nature  study.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  because  of  his  varied  interest.  The 
first  grade  child  is  interested  in  nature,  dogs,  cats,  etc.  Teachers  some- 
times fail  to  take  proper  account  of  this  interest.  The  other  grade  groups 
decided  on  the  following  topics: 

Second  grade — creative  literature. 

Third  grade — large  unit  teaching. 

Fourth  grade — course  of  study  in  history. 

Fifth  grade — coruse  of  study  in  geography. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades — integration  of  the  social  sciences. 

Each  of  these  grew  out  of  a  definite  need  of  children.  For  example, 
instead  of  accepting  the  traditional  plan  of  teaching  North  Carolina 
history  in  the  sixth  grade  and  geography  in  the  seventh  grade,  child 
development  suggests  that  they  be  taught  as  one,  showing  their  inter- 
dependence. 

The  result  of  this  study  by  grade  groups  is  recorded  by  the  teacher, 
turned  in  to  the  county  office  where  it  is  prepared  as  a  beginning  for 
next  year's  study.  Every  teacher  will  be  given  this  bulletin  so  that  she 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  study,  trying  out  and  evaluation,  thereby 
making  it  a  county-wide  contribution. 

The  third  contribution  was  made  through  the  regular  group  and 
county-wide  teachers  meetings.  The  principals  were  held  responsible 
for  carrying  on  this  program.  Monthly  conferences  of  principals,  super- 
visors, and  superintendents  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  It  is  the  business  of  the  superintendent  and  super- 
visor in  cooperation  with  teachers  and  principals  to  evolve  the  program 
and  get  it  clearly  before  the  principals.  It  is  then  the  principal's  part 
to  so  handle  the  program  in  his  own  school  that  it  may  make  its  contri- 
bution in  each  of  the  three  fields  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  supervisory  program  is  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  study  of  actual  situations  in  the  entire  school 
system.    It  is  evolved  from  the  classroom  as  a  laboratory  and  is  directly 
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related  to  the  needs  of  children  as  found  (1)  in  each  individual  school, 
(2)  in  the  grade  group,  and  (3)  in  the  county  as  a  whole.  It  is  devel- 
oped from  within  rather  than  imposed  from  without. 


WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  AN  UNSUPERVISED 
COUNTY  MAY  AID  HIS  PRINCIPALS  IN  FURTHERING 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

(K.  R.  Curtis,  Superintendent  County  Schools, 
Wilson,  North  Carolina) 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  child  development.  The  agency  through 
which  the  principal  works  to  accomplish  this  end  is  the  teacher.  The 
superintendent  works  through  the  principal  and  the  teacher.  The  prin- 
cipal is  his  administrative  and  supervisory  agent  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  children  in  his  system.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
paper  to  point  out  a  few  ways  by  which  the  superintendent  may  aid  his 
principals  in  furthering  child  development  through  the  teachers. 

First:  The  superintendent  should  conduct  a  week  of  study  with  his 
principals  before  the  schools  open.  The  work  should  consist  of  well 
conceived,  carefully  organized  plans.  The  major  problems  should  be  those 
that  contribute  most  to  the  teaching  service  of  the  schools.  This  week 
should  be  spent  in  a  careful  study  of  the  best  literature  available  on  the 
problems  of  supervision.  If  this  is  done  the  whole  tenor  of  thinking  will 
be  shifted  from  the  mechanical  or  routine  to  the  higher  plane  of  profes- 
sional thinking. 

Second:  The  principals  should  have  a  live  organization  that  meets  at 
least  monthly.  They  should  consider  the  real  problems  that  relate  to 
the  life  of  the  teacher  and  the  service  she  should  render  in  developing 
the  students.  In  these  meetings  the  various  types  of  reports  that  have 
been  filed  with  the  superintendent  should  be  studied  in  order  to  give  all 
the  principals  an  opportunity  to  know  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the 
entire  county.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  these  reports,  but 
we  can  pause  long  enough  to  say  that  it  is  always  interesting  to  study 
the  scholastic  rating  of  the  schools  by  grades  and  subjects.  It  is  also 
interesting  for  the  principals  to  investigate  the  reported  activities  of  the 
other  principals  in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  children  in  the  various 
schools. 

Third:  Each  principal  should  be  permitted,  and  expected  to  visit  at 
least  two  schools  in  order  to  study  the  organization,  observe  the  principal 
in  action,  see  the  teachers  at  work  and  observe  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  school.  They  should  return  to  their  respective  schools  and  let 
their  teachers  know  what  they  have  found.  The  best  in  each  school 
should  become  the  standard. 

Fourth:  The  superintendent  should  see  that  the  budget  is  as  liberal 
with  the  principals  as  it  would  be  with  a  supervisor.  In  most  counties 
we  find  that  with  the  coming  of  the  supervisor  many  additions  are  made 
to  the  budget  to  aid  her  in  improving  the  instruction.  The  principal  is 
the  professional  head  of  his  school,  and  the  supervisory  representative  of 
the  superintendent.     He,  the  principal,  should  have  a  chance  and  this 
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should  be  reflected  in  the  budget.  Enumerate  the  various  aids  in  the 
form  of  demonstration  materials,  test  materials  of  all  kinds,  stenographic 
service  and  all  other  aids  that  the  superintendent  takes  pleasure  in 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  supervisor.  Place  all  these  in  the  hands  of 
the  principals  and  let  them  feel  and  know  that  the  superintendent  is 
actually  trying  to  back  them  up  in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  children. 

Fifth:  The  above  implies  that  we  should  expect  more  of  our  princi- 
pals. In  the  past,  if  they  have  run  a  poor  school,  we  have  been  worried. 
So  far  as  the  principals  have  been  concerned  they  have  done  all  that 
we  have  had  a  right  to  demand  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  expected. 
We  have  only  required  him  to  see  that  the  teachers  followed  the  schedule, 
ring  the  bell,  make  routine  reports,  check  on  the  janitor  and  discharge 
other  minor  duties  around  the  building.  If  a  principal  has  been  ener- 
getic enough  to  plant  a  few  bunches  of  shrubbery  and  raise  a  few 
dollars  with  which  to  purchase  a  few  books  we  have  been  proud  of  him. 
Our  expectations  have  limited  their  vision.  We  should  talk  less  to  him 
about  these  routine  matters  and  more  about  the  things  that  really  help 
the  teacher  in  her  work.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  principal 
is  the  professional  head  of  the  school  and  that  he  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  a  high  standard.  Find  out  how  much  service  the  principal  has 
rendered  the  teachers  and  judge  him  accordingly.  Let  him  understand 
that  if  his  students  are  not  developed  he  will  be  held  responsible. 

Sixth:  In  too  many  cases  we  have  forced  our  principals  to  work  with 
teachers  who  do  not  fit  into  their  schools.  Their  judgment  of  a  teacher 
should  be  given  professional  consideration.  They  should  be  required  to 
show  why  they  hold  certain  opinions  in  regard  to  certain  teachers.  This 
requirement  should  not  stop  here.  They  should  be  called  upon  to  satisfy 
the  superintendent  that  they  have  resorted  to  the  best  known  methods  in 
order  to  improve  the  teacher  in  her  work  of  developing  the  child.  If 
their  opinion  is  well  founded  and  they  have  used  the  best  personal  and 
professional  means  to  help  the  teacher  and  she  is  still  unsatisfactory  she 
should  be  relieved  of  the  work  and  someone  should  be  called  in  who  can 
and  will  carry  out  the  full  purpose  of  the  school  under  the  principal  who 
is  the  primary  agency  through  whom  the  superintendent  must  work. 

Seventh:  In  all  the  efforts  of  the  principal  with  the  teacher  in  trying 
to  develop  the  children,  the  superintendent  should  play  an  important  part. 
This  part,  however,  should  take  the  form  of  indirect  direction.  In  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  and  students  the  principal  should  be  the  leader. 
The  superintendent  should  be  willing  to  work  in  the  background.  There 
is  something  in  human  nature  that  makes  this  difficult.  The  superin- 
tendent must  be  willing  to  decrease  while  his  principal  increases  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  entire  community.  The  superinten- 
dent has  a  county-wide  view  and  if  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  he  will  be  able 
to  give  indirect  directions  in  a  diplomatic  way.  There  is  no  danger  here 
if  the  superintendent  is  capable  of  leading  the  forces  of  his  county. 
Leadership  is  the  master  word  in  the  equipment  of  the  superintendent. 
Place  the  responsibility  on  the  principal  and  he  will  begin  to  look  around 
for  the  best  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  well  what  is  expected  of 
him.    This  desire  for  success  will  lead  him  to  his  leader. 
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The  question  we  are  considering  is,  "Ways  by  Which  the  Superinten- 
dent of  an  Uusupervised  County  May  Aid  His  Principals  in  Child  Devel- 
opment." The  answer  is,  GIVE  THE  PRINCIPAL  A  CHANCE.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  principal  is  not  capable.  If  this  is  true  it  is  our  fault. 
We  have  in  him  just  what  we  looked  for  when  selecting  him.  He  is  unit, 
the  center,  the  heart  of  supervision  as  it  relates  to  child  development  in 
his  school.  Effective  supervision  must  be  by  one  who  is  on  the  ground, 
— one  whose  contact  is  continuous,  not  spasmodic.  He  must  not  be  here 
today  and  elsewhere  tomorrow.  Supervision  necessitates  close  personal 
contact.  It  can  not  be  secured  when  the  visits  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  principal  is  in  the  building  daily.  He  lives  in  the  atmosphere  that 
makes  up  the  problems  with  which  the  teacher  deals.  He  is  capable. 
Let's  give  him  a  chance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a  revision  and  in  part  a  reprint  of  a  former  publication  con- 
taining the  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  The 
supply  of  the  former  publication  has  been  exhausted  for  nearly  a  year. 
Since  it  was  necessary  to  reprint  this  course  of  study,  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  it  up-to-date  and  to  make  it  as  helpful  as  possible. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  (No.  134,  High  School  Manual)  we  undertook  to 
set  up  in  outline  our  conception  of  the  proper  organization  of  the  small 
high  school.  In  that  outline  definite  schedules  for  recitations  are  set  forth 
together  with  the  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  teachers.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  are  merely  listed  in  order. 

In  the  present  publication,  each  subject  is  taken  up  separately  and 
treated  rather  fully  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  all  the  other  subjects 
and  as  a  justification  of  its  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  objectives  in- 
herent in  each  subject  are  brought  out  in  some  detail.  Outlines  of  method 
are  set  forth  and  sources  of  material  are  given.  A  select  bibliography 
accompanies  the  course  in  each  subject. 

This  publication  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  source  book  but  as  a 
guide  to  the  young  teacher  who  desires  to  increase  her  efficiency  through 
a  greater  familiarity  with  the  large  body  of  information  that  relates  to 
her  teaching  field.  It  merely  undertakes  to  conserve  her  time  and  energy 
by  directing  her  to  the  sources. 

It  is  rich  in  suggestions,  but  it  carefully  avoids  any  appearance  of  pre- 
scribing either  what  work  shall  be  done  or  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
shall  be  done. 

The  expansion  of  the  public  high  schools  in  the  State  makes  necessary 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  principals  a  careful  study  of  high 
school  organization  and  administration,  in  order  that  the  public  funds  may 
be  expended  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  in  order  that  the  greatest 
possible  returns  in  education  may  be  secured  from  this  expenditure.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  aid  the  school  officials  in  providing  proper 
high  school  facilities. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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PREFACE 


This  Course  of  Study  represents  the  work  of  a  great  many  of  the  best 
high  school  principals  and  teachers  and  other  workers  in  Education  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  bulletin  which  the  De- 
partment has  ever  attempted  on  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this  bulletin  will  be  of 
practical  assistance  to  every  high  school  teacher  who  uses  it.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  arrangement  of  material  is  different  from  that  in  former 
bulletins. 

Curricula  for  the  high  school  are  not  suggested.  The  bulletin  High 
School  Manual,  Educational  Publication  No.  134,  Division  of  School  In- 
spection No.  36,  indicates  the  curricula  offered  in  three-,  four-,  five-  and 
six-teacher  schools.  In  connection  with  each  course  there  is  a  suggested 
daily  schedule.  High  school  principals  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
bulletin  should  secure  a  copy  of  it  from  the  superintendent,  and  each  prin- 
cipal should  follow  it  in  the  selection  of  a  particular  curriculum  for  his 
school  and  also  for  the  organization. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  contributions  have  been  received  from 
many  persons  and  many  sources.  Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  various  committees  appointed  to  work  on  the 
courses  in  the  various  high  school  subjects. 

The  preparation  of  material  for  the  various  subjects  included  in  this 
bulletin  was  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  following  persons: 

ENGLISH— Mr.  Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Point  High  School,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
SOCIAL    SCIENCES— Miss    Gladys    Boyington,    Currie    Training    School,    N.    C.    C.  W., 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Assisted  by  Professor  A.  K.  King,  U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
LATIN — Miss  Marie  B.  Denneen,  Currie  Training  School,  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Assisted  by  Professor  J.  Minor  Gwynn,  U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
MATHEMATICS— Principal  M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  High  School,  Cary,  N.  C. 

SCIENCE— Professor  J.  A.  Smith,  Currie  Training  School,  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
MODERN   LANGUAGES— Professor   R.   C.   Deal,   East   Carolina  Teachers   College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

MUSIC— Dr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  N.  C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Assisted  by  the  members  of  his  staff  at  N.  C.  C.  W. 
FINE  ARTS— Mr.  E.  E.  Lowry,  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Assisted  by  Miss  Marian  Leiger. 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS — Professor  E.  W.  Boshart,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION— Miss     Willie     Ruby     Blackburn,     Kinston    High  School, 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

AGRICULTURE— Mr.  Roy  H.  Thomas,  State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
HOME   ECONOMICS — Miss   Rebecca   Cushing,     State     Supervisor    of     Home  Economics, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES— Mr.  G.  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    (Published   as   separate  bulletin)— Professor  J.   F.    Miller,  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Parker,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
DRAMATICS— Mrs.  Louise  Perry,  Swannanoa,  N.  C. 

Assisted  by  the  following:  Miss  Jane  C.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of  Buncombe  County 
High  Schools;  Misses  Laura  and  Lillian  Plonk,  of  the  Southern  Workshop;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Wunsch,  of  the  Asheville  Senior  High  School;  Miss  Virginia  Bryan,  of  the  Buncombe  County 
Junior  College;  Miss  Edith  Russell,  of  the  Workshop  Theatre;  Mr.  Oliver  Perry,  Director 
of  The  Mountain  Mimes  of  Swannanoa;  Mrs.  LeRoy  F.  Jackson,  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  Asheville;  Miss  Gretchen  Hyder,  of  Biltmore  High  School,  and  Miss  Lois  Hackney,  of 
Grace  High  School. 


Director  Division  of  School  hispectiov . 


ENGLISH 


"English,"  as  the  most  popular  study  in  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
called,  covers  so  wide  a  field  that,  taken  in  all  its  contacts  and  intentions, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  our  civilization.  In  the  fine 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  so  large  a  conception  of  the  subject  lurks  a 
danger:  the  temptation  to  scatter  our  efforts  in  too  extensive  and 
undirected  endeavor.  The  uncertain  aims  and  the  diverse  conditions  of 
teaching  English  at  the  present  time  call  for  the  making  and  carrying 
out  of  a  fairly  definite  program  of  aims  and  methods.  A  plan  drawn  to 
meet  this  demand  should  not  be  so  unbending  that  it  will  mechanically 
bind  the  experienced  and  well-equipped  teacher;  but  it  should  be  specific 
enough  to  give  definite  guidance  to  the  less  well-prepared  teacher. 

I.  AIMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Though  the  aims  of  teaching  the  two  large  aspects  of  the  subject  are 
in  part  the  same,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  literature  and  composition 
in  the  statement  of  the  aims  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  school. 

A.  Literature 

^  Common  honesty  demands  that  we  avoid  platitudinous  expressions  of 
vague  aims  and  exalted  objects  which  we  know  are  unattainable.  With 
reasonable  expectation  of  reaching  our  aims,  we  may  express  these 
important  intentions  in  teaching  English  literature;  providing  a  means 
of  exercising  the  pupil's  healthy  emotions;  improving  the  pupil's  taste 
in  reading;  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  best 
literature  as  an  expression  of  ideals  and  traditions,  and  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  problems  of  thinking  and  conduct  that  meet  the  individual  in  his 
daily  life;  and  arousing  in  the  pupil  an  admiration  for  good  language 
and  effective  expression  of  ideas. 

B.  Composition 

In  the  two  forms  of  expression,  written  and  oral  composition,  we 
should  aim  at  developing  in  the  pupil  an  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
honestly,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  and  effectively.  Training 
in  artistic  forms  of  expression  should  be  reserved  for  the  additional 
instruction  of  the  specially  gifted. 

Both  reading  and  writing  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life  as  a  training  for  vocations  or  pro- 
fessions. Literature  and  composition  should  be  stressed  as  a  means  of 
enjoying  leisure  earned  through  work.  The  average  high  school  pupil  is, 
perhaps,  more  deficient  in  this  respect  than  he  is  in  his  knowledge  of  how 
to  "make  a  living."  Such  pleasure  is,  in  no  sense,  the  same  as  idleness. 
Like  all  other  educational  processes — and  every  other  worth  while  thing  in 
life — it  requires  the  effort  of  understanding.  The  whole  English  course 
should  demand  from  the  pupil  sufficient  honest  effort  and  thoughtful  prepa- 
ration as  to  win  and  retain  his  respect  for  the  subject  and  its  teacher. 
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II.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dividing  the  periods  allotted  to  English  into  one  or  more  for  compo- 
sition and  one  or  more  for  literature  each  week  is  condemned.  A  solid 
month's  instruction  or  a  full  term's  teaching  should  be  given  to  literature, 
and  a  large  group  of  time  to  continuous  work  in  composition.  Two-fifths 
of  the  school  year  should  be  devoted  to  literature;  two-fifths  to  written 
composition;  one-fifth  to  oral  composition. 

A.  Literature 

The  history  of  literature  should  find  but  small  place  in  the  high  school 
course  of  study.  Histories  of  English  and  American  literature,  if  used 
at  all,  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  largely  as  collateral  reading. 
The  biographical  plan  of  teaching  literature  is,  also,  unsatisfactory,  for 
it  tends  to  substitute  the  less  essential  facts  of  the  author's  life  for  the 
more  important  meaning  of  his  writings. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  teacher  of  literature  should  be  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  the  piece  of  writing 
the  pupil  reads.  The  content  of  any  piece  of  literature,  both  its  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  content,  must  be  grasped  by  the  reader.  A  general 
impression  of  what  a  poem,  a  play,  or  a  story  has  to  say  is  of  little 
lasting  value.  The  goal  of  understanding  is  the  author's  meaning  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail.  Time  and  study  must  be  given  to  learning  the  exact 
meaning  and  the  suggestion  of  his  words;  to  getting  an  understanding 
of  the  background  of  the  composition;  to  outlining  the  plan  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  story  or  essay.  But  such  details  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  main  purpose  of  making  clear  the  author's  large  inten- 
tion and  the  composition's  meaning  as  a  whole,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  the  important  interests  of  life.  No  piece  of  literature  should  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  a  group  of  problems  in  the  meaning  of  words,  as 
merely  an  historical  document,  or  merely  as  material  for  exercises  in 
outlining. 

Literature  should  be  so  taught  as  to  show  its  relations  to  importanc 
social,  mental,  and  emotional  interests  of  human  life.  Of  the  many  im- 
portant interests  of  human  life  toward  which  the  teaching  of  literature 
should  be  directed,  the  following  themes  will  serve  to  group  the  books 
generally  read  in  the  high  school  course  in  English:  Romance  and  Ad- 
venture; Great  Men;  Great  Ideals;  Man  and  Nature;  American  Life  and 
Ideals;  Fancy  and  Imagination;  Humor.  Below  (pp.  7-11)  are  given 
some  suggestions  for  directing  the  reading  according  to  these  interests. 

Under  this  scheme  abundant  opportunity  is  given  for  correlating  the 
work  in  English  with  instruction  in  other  subjects.  Advantage  of  such 
contacts  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher  of  English.  Contact  with 
science  comes  easily  through  the  Man  and  Nature  group;  history  and 
civics  are  concerned  with  American  Life  and  Ideals,  and  history,  again, 
has  a  task  closely  related  to  the  Great  Men  group. 

Opportunity  is  also  furnished  for  relating  much  of  the  reading  to  com- 
munity life  and  the  individual  experiences  of  the  pupils,  especially  in 
the  way  of  socializing  the  individual.  Local  and  temporal  interests  should 
be  established.  The  use  of  current  literature,  as  it  appears  in  books 
and  reputable  magazines,  is  urgently  recommended. 
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Romance  and  Adventure 

The  love  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  makes  romance  an 
appealing  source  from  which  to  draw  selections  for  reading  and  study  in 
the  early  years  of  the  high  school.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
story  for  its  own  sake.  The  teacher  should,  of  course,  know  the  source 
of  the  narrative  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story.  The  teacher 
must  sometimes  lead  youthful  curiosity  by  anecdotes  about  the  author  or 
the  book,  or  by  discussions  of  the  background  of  the  narrative.  These 
ideals  should  be  subordinated  to  the  aim  of  raising  the  pupil's  sense  of 
expectancy  by  directing  their  reading  with  three  questions  uppermost  in 
in  their  minds:  Who  are  the  actors?  What  do  they  do?  Where  are  they 
acting?  An  introduction  to  a  book  may  be  made  through  silent  reading 
in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  being  nearby  to  explain  difficulties.  En- 
courage rapid  reading  for  a  grasp  of  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  then  return 
to  a  more  careful  second  reading.  Do  not  allow  the  reading  to  drag. 
For  instance,  "ivanhoe"  is  likely  to  drag  if  as  many  as  thirty  recitations 
are  given  over  to  it.    Twelve  assignments  should  suffice. 

The  ballad — romance  in  song — appeals  to  youthful  interests  through 
its  presentation  of  primitive  emotions  and  its  communal  expression. 
Pupils  should  be  introduced  to  ballads  in  the  making  in  order  to  show 
them  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  composition  of  the  unknown  min- 
strels. Turn  the  class  into  a  small  community,  met  to  entertain  a  wan- 
dering story-teller.  Select  the  best  reader  or  singer  to  chant  or  recite 
the  verses  which  carry  the  story  and  let  the  other  pupils  carry  the 
refrain.  Follow  this  by  calling  for  original  tales  or  local  stories  or 
continuations  of  the  ballads  recited. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals 

An  interest  in  action  naturally  leads  to  an  interest  in  those  who  per- 
form them.  The  center  of  interest  may  be  led  from  what  men  do  to  what 
men  are.  The  epic  is  a  good  point  of  departure  from  the  ballad  or  the 
tale  of  adventure  (Ivanhoe  or  Kidnapped,  for  instance).  The  Odyssey 
and  the  Iliad  cluster  around  a  few  semi-mortals  who  challenge  the  imag- 
ination by  their  devotion  to  race  ideals.  These  great  books  of  Greek 
civilization  may  be  easily  simplified  and  made  real  by  organizing  the  class 
into  groups  to  furnish  information  about  the  actors,  both  that  which  is 
revealed  in  the  texts  and  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources, 
and  about  their  costumes,  occupations,  ceremonies,  amusements,  laws,  and 
ideals.  Visualize  the  action  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  heroes  to  discuss 
questions  of  conduct  on  some  of  the  occasions  that  arise  in  the  story,  and 
to  consider  what  these  characters  would  do  in  the  face  of  problems  of 
conduct  and  belief  today. 

Consideration  of  the  lives  of  great  men  in  literature  should  be  guided 
by  such  questions  as:  How  did  his  ideals  affect  his  life?  How  far  did 
he  realize  his  ideals?  What  services  did  he  render  humanity?  What  have 
we  to  learn  from  his  attitude  toward  life? 

The  great  Biblical  narratives,  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward  diction, 
reveal  inspiring  devotion,  powerful  in  life  and  in  death.  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  symbolical  of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sensual,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  success  and  the  failure  of  great  men.  The  deeds  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  speak  through  the  beauty  of  Tennyson's 
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lines.  As  a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  the  times  of  Arthur,  the  reading 
of  the  Idylls  should  follow  or  go  along  with  the  study  of  chivalry  in 
history  classes.  Good  results  in  character  judgment  are  likely  to  follow 
if  each  student  be  required  to  select  a  single  character  to  follow  through- 
out the  narrative  for  all  the  evidence  on  which  to  base  his  decision. 

The  study  of  character  failures  belongs  to  the  later  years  of  the 
high  school.  Such  a  study  is  often  depressing  to  younger  students,  unless 
keen  analysis  makes  the  conclusions  just.  Some  of  the  greatest  charac- 
ters in  literature  are,  however,  as  judged  from  ordinary  points  of  view, 
entire  falures:  but  they  are  persons  who  have  striven  mightily,  but  who, 
through  some  small  defect  of  a  powerful  nature,  have  gone  down  into 
defeat.  Great  emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  a  distinction  between 
this  sort  of  character  and  the  utterly  weak  or  thoroughly  bad  person, 
and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  reality  of  the  struggle  and  the  pity  of  the 
failure.  Do  not  try  to  judge  unless  you  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
situation  and  the  character  traits  of  the  main  persons  in  the  narrative. 

American  Life  and  Ideals 

Interest  in  race  consciousness  started  in  the  earlier  grades  through 
the  tales  of  adventure  should  be  directed  to  a  more  mature  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  own  national  life  and  beliefs.  The 
adventure  of  American  pioneer  civilization,  the  wonder  of  our  youth  and 
strength,  and  the  remarkable  unity  in  the  great  variety  of  our  life,  are 
entrancing  themes  of  interest  told  in  some  of  our  literature.  Life  and 
conditions  of  our  early  settlement — contact  with  the  Indians  in  Coopers' 
narratives,  which  show  primitive  man  in  contact  with  a  more  advanced 
civilization;  the  vastness  of  our  forests  and  plains,  the  intrepid  romance 
of  discovery  of  the  westward  pioneers  in  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  early 
days  in  California  in  Bret  Harte's  short  stories;  the  Puritan  civilization 
of  New  England  in  Hawthorne's  narratives;  the  golden  age  of  Southern 
life  in  Thomas  Nelson  Page — this  panorama  of  our  civilization  is  pictured 
in  our  writings.  A  good  knowledge  of  American  history,  of  our  political, 
geographical,  and  social  history,  is  required  of  the  teacher;  but  American 
literature  should  not  be  taught  merely  as  history;  rather  the  appealing 
imaginative  aspects  of  it  should  be  the  aim  of  its  study.  Not  all  of  the 
writings  suggested  can,  perhaps,  be  read,  but  some  choice  should  be  made 
of  writings  that  will  represent  all  the  important  sides  of  our  life.  Thus 
we  may  understand  ourselves  better  than  we  always  do  at  the  present 
time,  and  may  move  from  the  provincialism  that  makes  so  many  of  us 
think  that  "the  other  fellow"  is  peculiar  or  an  object  of  suspicion.  A 
truly  national  feeling  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  close  study  of  several  local 
conditions. 

Not  only  should  we  learn  through  our  literature  how  we  came  to  be 
and  how  we  are  arranged  on  this  continent,  but  we  shall  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Nation  has  thought  about,  of  what  ideals  have  stirred 
the  national  life,  and  of  what  enthusiasms  have  moved  our  most  sensitive 
and  most  expressive  citizens.  Whence  have  come  our  inheritance  of  ideals 
and  institutions?  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  has  its  prime  reason 
for  inclusion  in  the  reading  list  in  its  part-answer  to  this  question.  The 
political  characteristics  attributed  to  the  Colonists  by  Burke  should  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  ideals  of  the  United  States  in  its  various  periods, 
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particularly  of  those  that  g-uided  us  in  the  World  War.  Expression  of 
other  elements  of  our  inheritance  should  be  found  in  the  writings  of  later 
non-British  immigrants.  Our  political  principles — national  and  inter- 
national— have  been  defined  at  different  periods  in  Washington's,  Web- 
ster's, Lincoln's,  and  Wilson's  writings;  and  summaries  of  Democracy 
and  Americanism  are  expressed  in  those  of  Grady,  Roosevelt  and  others. 
The  ideas,  of  course,  are  the  main  interest  in  such  compositions;  but 
they  are  themes  worthy  of  the  highest  forms  of  expressions,  and  they 
have  been  worthily  treated. 

Man  and  Nature 

Man  is  considered  in  his  social  and  national  relations  under  the  pre- 
ceding topics.  Man  does  not,  however,  live  only  with  man,  for  his  civili- 
zation has  not  released  him  from  his  relation  to  animals,  his  helpers  and 
companions  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  primitive  relationships  of  man  and 
animals  are  represented  through  the  stirring  stories  in  the  Jungle  Books. 
This  humanizing  of  animals  appeals  to  the  early  high  school  years.  In 
the  reading  of  the  Kipling  stories  there  should,  also,  be  brought  out  the 
conflict  between  the  free  life  of  the  forest  and  the  restricted  town-life; 
the  life  of  the  out-of-doors  is,  however,  not  without  its  own  law;  natural 
law  exists  in  the  jungle,  too.  The  conflict  between  the  brutal  elements 
in  wild  life  and  the  repressions  acquired  through  civilization  may  be 
shown  through  reading  Jack  London's  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  in  which  the 
triumph  of  the  primitive  in  the  dog-hero  is  represented.  A  thrilling 
account  of  man's  fight  with  the  elemental  in  nature  is  given  in  David 
Crockett's  "Autobiography." 

Fancy  and  Imagination 

In  the  literature  of  fancy  and  imagination  is  represented  man's 
relation  to  the  unknown.  The  material  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  not 
fact  or  opinion,  but  fancy.  The  element  of  wonder  in  the  human  mind 
may  be  guided  from  its  cruder  forms  in  human  adventure  to  the  more 
picturesque  and  fanciful  forms  of  it  in  the  making  of  an  imaginary 
world.  This  is  the  land  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  the 
country  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  in  "As  You  Like  It."  It  matters  little 
where  the  imaginary  scene  is  laid,  but  this  newly  created  world  of  a 
writer  must  be  made  by  him  real  and  vivid  and  full  of  significance.  In 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  the  author's  purpose,  as  it  must  be  shown  the 
pupils,  was  to  make  his  supernatural  world  as  real  as  the  actual  world. 
The  pictures  of  this  non-actual  world  are  vividly  painted,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  their  existence,  it  must  be  pointed  out  again,  is  made  more 
appealing  by  the  simple  diction  and  the  exquisite  rhythm.  It  is  in  a 
study  of  literature  of  the  imagination  that  the  technique  of  poetry  should 
be  stressed.  The  names  of  the  various  schemes  of  versification  used  in 
English  poetry  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  the  sound  appeal  of 
poetry,  like  the  influence  of  music,  is  to  be  gained  by  repetition  and 
practice.  Poetry  of  this  sort  is  composed  to  appeal  through  the  ear 
rather  than  through  the  eye.  The  teacher  should  read  simply  and  effec- 
tively a  good  deal  of  sound  poetry  to  the  class.  For  an  excellent  effect 
in  transferring  the  listener  from  one  scene  to  another  and  then  back 
again,  try  Alfred  Noyes'  "The  Barrel  Organ,"  and  for  arousing  a  whimsi- 
cal effect  use  the  same  author's  "Forty  Singing  Seamen." 
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It  is  here,  too,  that  the  matter  of  diction  should  receive  attention. 
In  poetry  of  a  highly  imaginative  order  the  use  of  words  to  produce  the 
illusion  is  carried  far;  in  addition  to  their  logical  meanings  (which  is 
the  primary  concern  we  have  with  them  in  factual  writing),  there  is  the 
figurative,  suggestive  use  of  words,  by  which  they  are  made  to  suggest 
much  more  than  they  actually  say.  This  fine  flavor  of  words,  this 
response  to  the  tunes  that  are  possible  in  their  arrangement,  are  the 
deepest  elements  in  the  genuine  appreciation  of  literature.  This,  quite 
naturally,  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  teaching  literature.  Appreciation 
defies  analysis.  It  will  always  leave  some  cold.  But  it  can  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  one  who  himself  has  feeling 
for  the  higher  reaches  of  human  expression. 

Lyric  poetry  is  the  chief  carrier  of  fancy  and  imagination.  It  is 
(usually)  unconcerned  with  the  objective  elements  of  life,  except  as  they 
are  brought  in  to  reflect  a  personal  expression  of  the  way  they  strike  a 
sensitive  personality.  This  subjective  element — the  emotions  of  hope, 
fear,  disappointment,  joy — is  given  such  vivid  expression  (in  "The 
Skylark,"  for  instance)  that  the  reader  can  momentarily  make  the  mood 
his  own  and  share  the  poet's  more  exalted  expression  of  our  own  vague 
impulses.  This  is  another,  and  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
teaching  literature. 

Humor 

Expression  of  the  healthy  emotion  of  humor  is  widely  distributed  in 
writing,  and  should  be  taken  account  of  in  the  teaching  of  literature. 
The  pure  enjoyment  of  the  emotion  should  be  stressed.  A  sense  of  humor 
is  almost  universally  distributed,  although  it  frequently  becomes  dried  up 
through  non-use  or  through  an  over-developed  egoism.  Such  a  valuable 
quality  of  living  should  be  ministered  to  in  school  instruction,  for  in  its 
developed  form  an  appreciation  of  humor  is  frequently  a  saving  grace, 
and  it  not  infrequently  serves  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  explosion  of  over- 
wrought feelings   aroused   under   difficult   or   distressing  circumstances. 

Instruction  should,  then,  aim  at  training  the  natural  sense  of  humor 
away  from  a  satisfaction  with  the  crude  humor  of  the  "slap-stick"  farce, 
from  the  primitive  response  of  laughing  at  some  one  (the  "other  fellow") 
when  he  falls  down,  and  from  pleasure  in  the  cruelty  of  a  practical  joke. 
Continued  indulgence  in  this  kind  of  humor  blunts  the  appreciation  of  the 
finer  shades  of  the  emotion.  Instruction  should  begin  with  the  simpler 
forms  of  humor,  as  the  "mischief"  of  Mark  Twain's  boys,  which  is 
always  obvious  and  sometimes  rough,  through  Uncle  Remus'  delightful 
but  not  subtle  tales,  through  the  boisterous  anecdotes  of  0.  Henry, 
through  the  quaint  and  whimsical  absurdities  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  on  to  the 
refined  thrusts  of  The  Rivals.  Specimens  of  these  and  other  grades  of 
humor  should  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils,  with  the  characteristics  of  each 
class  pointed  out  and  the  bases  of  the  humorous  appeal  accounted  for. 
Here  it  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that  a  ridiculous  representation  of 
a  behavior  natural  to  a  particular  age  is  usually  not  appealing  in  its 
humor  to  a  reader  of  that  age,  as  Tarkington's  "Seventeen,"  for  instance, 
with  all  its  delight  for  grown-ups,  is  generally  not  considered  funny  by 
pupils  of  seventeen,  to  whom  being  seventeen  is  too  serious  a  business 
to  be  laughed  at. 
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The  elements  that  make  situations  facetious  should  be  analyzed  in  de- 
tail. Such  situations  are  usually  brought  about  through  a  misfit  between 
what  actually  appears  and  what  has  been  expected;  something — a  person, 
his  dress,  his  actions,  his  words — is  out  of  keeping  with  the  normal  and 
the  expected  and  hence  appears  absurd,  in  various  degrees  and  forms  of 
absurdity.  When  the  difference  is  made  to  appear  between  boast  and 
action,  between  practice  and  performance,  there  frequently  is  thereby 
suggested  some  useful  criticism  of  accepted  social  practices  or  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  This  is,  in  its  highest  forms,  deftly  hidden 
in  the  obvious  humor.  The  ideas  thus  suggested  may  be  more  effectively 
expressed  than  if  they  were  more  bluntly  stated.  This  use  is  the  highest 
function  of  comedy. 

B.  Composition 

The  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language  to  which  high  school  pupils 
should  be  brought  is  definitely  set  forth  in  a  statement  of  the  Minimum 
Essentials  in  English  Composition,  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  English  Teachers  at  Greensboro,  on  March  18,  1922.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  goal  set  by  this  standard  without  affording 
pupils  constant  practice  in  writing  and  supervised  talking.  The  nature 
of  a  composition  exercise  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  is  its  fre- 
quency. Habituation  to  the  formal  processes  of  expression  is  necessary 
for  confidence  in  the  use  of  language.  Little  will  be  availed  if  the  teacher 
requires  only  a  slight  effort  at  writing  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Little 
will  be  availed  if  the  written  work  of  the  pupil  is  not  criticised  promptly 
and  given  to  the  writer  for  a  prompt  correction  of  his  errors.  In  the 
case  of  teachers  who  must  handle  the  English  instruction  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  this  task  is  frequently  a  heavy  burden.  But  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  no  other  subject  does  individual  instruction  count  for  more  than  it 
does  in  composition.  Frequent  out-of -class  conferences  should  be  held  with 
pupils  in  regard  to  their  work  in  composition. 

As  far  as  possible,  an  actual  purpose  should  be  found,  or  an  object 
assumed,  for  the  pupils  writing  a  composition.  Themes  should  not  be 
merely  things  that  have  to  be  written.  Interest  in  the  subject-matter  and 
a  desire  for  expression  must  be  aroused.  Much  of  the  writing  should 
take  the  form  of  the  various  channels  of  expression  the  pupils  will  be 
called  upon  to  use  in  their  life  experiences:  letters  (business  and  per- 
sonal), reports,  announcements,  resolutions,  advertisements,  and  the  like. 
Opportunity  should,  of  course,  be  given  for  imaginative  expression  through 
writing  sketches,  short  stories,  arguments,  and — if  the  abilities  and  the 
tastes  of  the  class  warrant  such  assignments — poems  and  plays.  For  the 
average  student  an  expository  subject  will  serve  best. 

In  oral  composition  the  teacher  should  strive  so  to  train  the  pupils 
that  they  will  be  able  to  read  unhesitatingly  a  page  of  prose  of  no  un- 
usual difficulty,  to  summarize  its  thought  in  their  own  words,  to  talk  un- 
haltingly  at  least  for  five  minutes  from  an  outline,  with  a  distinct  articu- 
lation and  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice. 

Needless  to  say,  the  example  of  the  teacher  will  count  for  much  in 
teaching  composition.  The  teacher  should  write  and  speak  correct  and 
effective  English. 
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III.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

A.  Objectives 

1.  To  improve  speech  habits: 

a.  In  pronunciation. 

b.  In  enunciation. 

c.  In  grammar. 

d.  In  diction. 

2.  To  teach  the  courtesies  of  social  conversation,  telephoning,  and  busi- 

ness interviews. 

3.  To  develop  ability: 

a.  To  answer  questions  definitely,  clearly,  and  in  complete  sentences. 

b.  To  collect  and  organize  material  for  a  speech. 

c.  To  speak  to  and  not  at  an  audience. 

d.  To  present  a  talk  with  ease  and  confidence. 

e.  To  listen  attentively  and  courteously  to  a  speaker,  and  to  judge 
a  speech  that  is  within  the  student's  comprehension. 

f.  To  read  aloud  clearly,  accurately,  and  with  some  appreciation  of 
the  author's  thought  and  feeling. 

g.  To  preside  over  a  meeting  with  ease  and  dignity. 

h.  To  participate  in  informal  discussion  with  proper  courtesy  and 
in  complete  sentences. 

4.  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  of  cooperative  effort  in  the  con- 

duct of  class  criticisms  of  oral  themes. 

B.  Methods 

For  improvement  of  speech  habits  the  best  method  is  drill.  Drills  in 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  diction  must  be  adapted  both 
in  content  and  in  distribution  of  time  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  com- 
munity. A  few  minutes'  daily  practice,  however,  in  specific  speech  drills 
designed  to  cure  the  most  obvious  defects  will  not  be  amiss  for  any  class 
of  first  year  students.  Any  drills  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation  may 
well  be  carried  through  all  four  years  of  the  course.  Such  drills  are 
provided  in  most  of  the  newer  texts  in  oral  English.  Students  may  be 
provided  with  mimeographed  copies  of  these  for  their  notebooks.  Changes 
in  these  drills  may  be  made  to  suit  particular  community  needs  or  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  any  particular  class. 

For  teaching  the  courtesies  of  social  conversation,  telephoning,  and 
business  interviews  group  assignments  of  various  kinds  are  suitable. 
These  may  take  the  form  of  dramatizations  of  social  visits  and  of  busi- 
ness interviews;  of  demonstrations  of  how  those  things  are  correctly  and 
incorrectly  done;  of  informal  discussions  of  good  conversationalists, 
typical  conversational  bores,  rudeness  over  the  telephone,  telephone 
courtesies,  and  the  like,  each  member  of  certain  groups  being  assigned 
definite  responsibility  in  the  discussion. 

Pupils  may  be  taught  to  answer  questions  definitely  by  making  every 
question-and-answer  recitation  a  lesson  in  oral  English.  The  teacher 
may  secure  definite  answers  to  questions  by  accepting  no  other  kind. 

Practice  is  the  only  method  of  learning  how  to  collect  and  organize 
material  for  a  talk.  Even  first-year  students  should  be  taught  to  avoid 
taking  notes  on  book  material  in  the  exact  words  of  the  writer  or  to 
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give  credit  far  material  quoted  verbatim.  The  same  methods  of  careful 
provision  and  assignment  apply  here  as  in  written  composition.  Some 
types  of  assignment  for  the  development  of  the  sort  of  ability  are  these: 
Reports  on  assigned  topics  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  debates,  demon- 
strations, descriptions,  stories,  reports  on  supplementary  reading,  speeches 
for  occasions,  reports  on  personal  observations  and  investigations,  char- 
acter sketches,  and  biographies.  A  good  way  to  secure  preparation  in 
oral  English  is  to  require  students  to  hand  in  an  outline  for  each  original 
talk.  A  convenient  form  in  which  to  require  the  outline  is  to  have  it 
written  on  a  3x5  library  card.  Incidentally,  the  back  of  the  card  may 
be  used  for  the  teacher's  criticisms.  Returned  card  outlines  afford  the 
student  an  easy  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  speech  errors  and  thus  of 
noting  improvement  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  usually  the  memorized  speech  that  is  spoken  at  instead  of  to  the 
audience.  For  this  reason  the  instructor  in  oral  English  should  discourage 
rote  work.  Instead  of  writing  a  speech  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
think  through  his  outline  topic  by  topic  until  he  has  clearly  in  mind  what 
he  wants  to  say.  The  next  step  is  to  practice  the  whole  speech  aloud 
several  times,  not  being  discouraged  if  he  does  not  use  the  same  words 
every  time.  Practice  becomes  more  effective  if  the  student  delivers  his 
speech  to  an  imaginary  audience. 

Ease  and  confidence  in  speaking  come  from  regular  and  purposeful 
practice  of  the  sort  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Careful  mo- 
tivation is  a  reliable  means  for  securing  practice.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward 
gives  some  interesting  suggestions  on  how  to  motivate  oral  composition: 
"Use  yourself  as  a  terrible  example  of  an  educated  person  who  never 
had  the  advantage  of  oral  composition  when  he  went  to  school.  Tell 
them  how  some  English  teachers  cannot  trust  themselves  to  speak  oral 
compositions  to  a  friendly  convention  of  colleagues  but  have  to  read  a 
paper,  and  how  this  paper  trembles.  .  .  .  Let  the  class  understand  that 
oral  composition  is  the  most  direct  approach  a  school  can  make  to  the 
needs  of  real  life."  Business  and  professional  men  and  women  of  the 
community  will  be  glad  to  supplement  this  material  by  experiences  of 
their  own  given  in  chapel  talks  or  presented  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
special  classes  written  at  the  request  of  the  instructor.  Besides  practice 
in  oral  composition  of  the  types  already' mentioned,  delivery  of  memory 
selections,  oral  interpretations  of  literary  selections,  and  dramatization 
of  original  or  selected  scenes  help  the  students  to  acquire  ease  of  manner. 

The  value  of  listening  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class 
in  ways  similar  to  those  described  above;  that  is,  by  giving  examples  of 
how  it  "pays  to  learn  to  listen  well.  Pupils  will  supplement  from  their 
own  experiences  the  illustrations  given  by  the  teacher.  "When  and  How 
it  Pays  to  Listen"  or  "The  Cultivation  of  Exact  Listening"  may  be  made 
the  topic  of  an  individual  assignment  in  oral  composition,  the  informal 
discussion  of  which  may  bring  out  many  advantages  of  becoming  a 
good  listener.  To  test  the  listening  ability  of  a  class  the  teacher  may 
assign  talks,  the  main  outlines  of  which  their  classmates  will  be  asked 
to  reproduce. 

The  example  of  the  instructor  is  the  best  way  to  teach  pupils  to 
listen  courteously.  During  an  oral  theme  exercise  the  teacher  should  sit 
in  the  back  of  the  room  among  the  students  and  show  to  the  speaker 
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all  the  consideration  that  he  wishes  the  class  to  show.  To  the  student 
on  his  feet  before  the  audience  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  will  make  a  profounder  impression  than  a  forty-minute  lecture 
on  the  subject.  Sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  class  criticism  of  oral 
themes,  it  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  that  the  chairman  call 
on  the  speakers  for  criticisms  of  the  audience. 

Setting  up  of  standards  is  necessary  before  judgment  can  be  of  value. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  students  set  up  standards  for  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  These  standards  may  take  the  form  of  questions 
which  the  student  should  ask  himself  in  judging  a  speech.  The  following 
set  of  questions  may  serve  as  an  example: 

1.  Did  the  speaker  establish  intimate  contact  with  the  audience? 

2.  Was  his  position  good,  his  posture  erect  and  composed? 

3.  Was  his  subject  matter  interesting  and  definitely  planned?  Did 
his  composition  have  a  goal? 

4.  Could  he  be  heard  easily? 

5.  Was  his  voice  clear  and  pleasant? 

6.  Did  his  sentences  have  any  variety  of  structure? 

7.  Were  his  words  well  chosen? 

8.  Was  his  English  correct? 

A  selection  cannot  be  read  properly  until  it  is  understood.  To  secure 
adequate  preparation  of  an  assignment  in  oral  interpretation  of  a  selec- 
tion have  pupils  hand  in  analysis  of  assigned  selections.  Such  an  analysis 
should  give  the  theme  of  the  selection  and  the  author's  plan  for  de- 
veloping the  theme.  If  the  selection  is  a  poem,  the  student  should  be 
asked  to  copy  the  selection  in  order  to  indicate  the  proper  phrasing  and 
emphasis.  To  indicate  pauses  he  should  insert  vertical  bars.  To  indicate 
emphasis  he  should  underscore  words  or  groups  of  words.  If  the  selection 
contains  unfamiliar  words,  the  student  should  list  these,  divide  them 
in  syllables,  indicate  the  pronunciation  by  diacritical  works,  and  give  the 
dictionary  meaning  which  best  suits  the  word  as  used  in  the  selection. 

Each  student  should  at  least  once  a  year  be  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  lesson  or  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  program  of  oral  themes.  He  should 
be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
and  should  conduct  the  discussions  as  well  as  announce  the  numbers.  He 
should  be  rated  on  his  success  in  conducting  the  exercise  and  his  rating 
be  counted  in  estimating  his  grade  for  the  month. 

One  way  of  encouraging  participation  in  informal  discussion,  includ- 
ing criticisms  of  talks,  is  to  rate  the  chairman  on  success  in  eliciting 
discussion  from  the  class.  Such  a  device  will  put  the  chairman  on  his 
mettle  and  will  also  arouse  the  loyalty  of  his  classmates.  Feeling  re- 
sponsible for  a  classmate's  grade  (or  more  selfishly  fearing  for  his  own 
when  his  turn  comes),  each  student  will  develop  a  conscience  for  con- 
tributing his  share  to  class  discussions. 

The  attitude  and  personality  of  the  teacher  constitute  the  chief  means 
for  cultivating  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  of  cooperative  effort  in  conducting 
class  criticisms.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  each  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed above  may  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  this  final  objective  in 
oral  composition. 
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C.  Number  and  Distribution  of  Themes 

At  least  one-fifth  of  the  year's  work  should  be  devoted  to  oral  compo- 
sition exclusive  of  informal  discussions  and  answers  to  questions  not 
directly  related  to  oral  theme  assignments.  This  means  an  average  of 
one  class  period  a  week. 

Though  the  manner  of  distribution  of  time  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  teacher,  some  definite  plan  of  distribution  is  advisable.  For 
instance,  one  day  in  every  five  or  two  consecutive  days  in  every  ten  may 
be  called  "oral  theme"  days  and  the  rest  of  the  work  be  made  to  con- 
form to  this  schedule.  The  last  (or  the  first)  eight  minutes  of  every 
class  period  or  the  last  (or  the  first)  fifteen  minutes  of  every  class 
period  during  the  first  (or  second)  semester  may  be  devoted  to  oral 
composition.  In  each  month's  lesson  plans  160  minutes  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  general  purpose  of  the  month's  work  may  be  assigned  to 
oral  composition.  The  whole  year's  work  in  oral  English  may  be  given 
in  36  consecutive  days.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  a  definite  schedule 
and  to  adhere  to  it. 

From  year  to  year  the  length  of  themes  should  increase  and  their 
number  decrease.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  student  should  be  able 
to  hold  the  floor  for  at  least  two  minutes.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
he  should  be  able  to  speak  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  assignments  for  a  given  year  should  be  that  long  or  even 
average  that  length.  For  classes  of  average  size,  allowing  a  fair  amount 
of  time  for  criticism,  drill,  and  class  discussion,  the  following  distribution 
will  take  up  the  allotted  one-fifth  of  the  year's  work: 

For  the  first  year  twenty  themes  averaging  one  and  a  half  minutes  in 
length. 

For  the  second  year  fifteen  themes  averaging  two  and  a  half  minutes 
in  length. 

For  the  third  year  twelve  themes  averaging  three  and  a  half  minutes 
in  length. 

For  the  fourth  year  nine  themes  averaging  five  minutes  in  length. 

D.   Minimum  Essentials 
FIRST  YEAR 

To  pass  from  grade  VIII  a  pupil  should  as  a  matter  of  habit  be  able — 

1.  To  pronounce  these  words  correctly:  asked,  catch,  get,  going  (es- 
pecially with  I'm) ,  just,  was. 

2.  To  eliminate  such  grossly  illiterate  forms  as  hisself,  hadn't  ought, 
aint  got,  look  with  direct  object,  where  in  such  expressions  as  "the  book 
where  she  gave  me"  and  "I  don't  know  where  I'm  going  or  not." 

3.  To  make  correct  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  required  for  written 
composition. 

4.  To  make  complete  sentences  and  show  by  a  falling  inflection  that 
the  end  of  the  sentence  has  been  reached. 

5.  To  have  his  composition  follow  a  definite  plan  and  "close  with  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  a  close." 
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SECOND  YEAR 

To  pass  from  Grade  IX  a  pupil  should  as  a  matter  of  habit — 

1.  Continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  grade  VIII. 

2.  Pronounce  these  words  correctly:  address,  apricot,  bade,  bouquet, 
cement,  coupon,  depot,  duty,  generally,  often,  mischievous,  real,  rinse,  roof, 
something. 

3.  Eliminate  excessive-  use  of  and,  so,  and  but. 

4.  Eliminate  transfer  noises  while  passing  from  one  sentence  to  the 
next. 

5.  Make  correct  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  required  for  written 
composition. 

THIRD  YEAR 

To  pass  from  grade  X  a  pupil  should  as  a  matter  of  habit — 

1.  Continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  grades  VIII  and  IX. 

2.  Pronounce  these  words  correctly:  Aeroplane,  apparatus,  automo- 
bile, finance,  forehead,  government,  gratis,  grimace,  heinous,  library, 
perspiration,  perform,  pretty,  recognize,  statistics,  surprise. 

3.  Make  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  required  for  written  compo- 
sition. 

4.  Eliminate  awkwardness  and  restlessness  of  posture. 

5.  Eliminate  repetition  of  words  and  phrases. 

6.  Establish  real  contact  with  his  audience. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

With  the  work  of  the  previous  grades  actually  accomplished  the  senior 
year  should  be  left  free  for  removing  the  deficiencies  of  individual  pupils 
and  rounding  out  any  well-begun  plan  of  the  individual  teacher. 

During  the  last  year  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  aim  at  developing 
style  in  oral  composition.  Students  may  now  be  taught  to  begin  spoken 
sentences  with  phrases,  participial  or  adverb  clauses;  to  use  sentences 
of  different  length  and  structure;  to  indicate  paragraphs  by  transitional 
words  or  phrases;  and  to  close  with  a  certain  sense  of  climax. 

Help  for  the  teacher  can  be  found  in  the  following  books: 

Birmingham  and  Krapp :  First  Lessons  in  Speech  Improvements 
(Scribners) . 

Curry:   Mind  and  Voice  (Expression  Co.). 

Lewis:   American  Speech  (Scott,  Foresman  Co.). 

McCullough  and  Birmingham:  Correcting  Speech  Defects  and  Foreign 
Accents  (Scribners). 

Mosher:   Production  of  Correct  Speech  Sounds  (Expression  Co.). 

Patterson:   How  to  Speak  (Little-Brown). 

Pelsma:   Essentials  of  Speech  (Crowell). 

Shaw:   Art  of  Debate  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

Stinchfield:    Psychology  of  Speech  (Expression  Co.). 

Stinchfield:  Speech  Pathology  With  Methods  in  Speech  Correction  (Ex- 
pression Co.). 
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IV.  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

The  general  aim  of  the  course  in  written  composition  is  to  teach  effec- 
tive, accurate  English  and  to  provide  the  kind  of  drill  that  will  make  its 
use  habitual.  One  principle  is  emphasized  in  a  grade,  but  each  teacher 
should  look  forward  to  the  end  and  should  employ  every  method  to  make 
these  objectives  possible.  For  example,  an  eighth-grade  pupil  must  work 
for  interest,  planning,  accuracy,  and  ease  while  he  is  emphasizing  unity. 
An  eleventh-grade  pupil  must  work  for  unity,  interest,  and  planning  while 
he  is  emphasizing  accuracy  and  ease.  No  one  grade  can  hope  to  attain 
perfection  in  any  one  of  these  objectives.  However,  the  degree  of  unity, 
interest,  planning,  accuracy,  and  ease  obtained  by  any  group  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  eighth-grade  teachers  and  students  attack  the 
course  as  a  whole  and  by  the  fact  that  ninth-,  tenth-,  and  eleventh-grade 
teachers  and  students  are  willing  to  "carry  on"  with  untiring  zeal. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  gradual  definite  development  of  the 
aims  of  the  course: 

Grade  Eight — Unity: 

Term  One — Sentence  Unity. 
Term  Two — Paragraph  Unity. 

1.  Topic  Sentence. 

2.  Proper  Sequence. 

3.  Summary  Sentence  (if  necessary). 
Grade  Nine — Interest: 

Term  One — Variety  of  Sentence  Structure. 

1.  Variety  in  Form. 

2.  Variety  in  Meaning. 
Term  Two — Variety  in  Paragraph. 

1.  Developed  by  Detail. 

2.  Developed  by  Illustration. 

3.  Developed  by  Comparison. 
Grade  Ten — Planning  the  Composition: 

Term  One — Outlines. 
Term  Two — Choice  of  Words. 
Grade  Eleven — Accuracy  and  Ease: 

Term  One — Accuracy  and  Ease  in  Mechanics. 

Term  Two — Accuracy  and  Ease  in  Writing  Different  Types  of  Com- 
position. 

FIRST  YEAR 

I.  Aims: 

A.  To  make  sentence  unity  a  habit. 

B.  To  work  for  paragraph  unity. 

C.  To  show  the  value  of  the  topic  sentence,  the  sequence  of  ideas, 

the  summary  sentence. 

D.  To  obtain  correct  form. 

II.  Activities: 

A.  Constant  paragraph  writing:     (1)    exposition,    (2)  narration, 

(3)  description,  (4)  exposition. 

B.  Simple  outlines  from  history  and  outside  reading. 

C.  Short  themes  developed  from  simple  outlines. 
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D.  Reports  based  upon  school  activities. 

E.  Short  biographies,  real  or  imaginary. 

F.  Letter  writing — simple  forms  of  social  and  business  letters  (or- 

der, complaint,  request,  application). 

G.  Written  comments  on  parallel  reading.    Extend  such  comments 

to  two  paragraphs.  The  first  paragraph  should  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  story;  the  second,  the  pupil's  opinion. 

H.  Dictation  of  well-constructed  paragraphs  in  which  the  pupil  may 

detect  unity. 

Term  One 

I.   Technical  Details: 

A.  Habits  of  form: 

1.  Write  title  on  first  line. 

2.  Capitalize  the  first  word  and  all  other  words  of  titles, 

except  articles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

3.  Begin  composition  on  the  second  line  below  the  title. 

4.  Leave  a  margin  of  one  inch  at  the  left. 

5.  Indent  paragraph  one  inch. 

6.  Break  words  at  the  end  of  the  line  between  syllables. 

7.  Number  pages. 

8.  Write  legibly  and  neatly. 

9.  In  order  to  make  correct  spacing  and  punctuation  in  letter 

writing  a  habit,  one  form  should  be  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed without  variation.    All  forms  should  be  discussed. 

B.  As  an  aid  to  the  development  of  sentence  sense,  drill  constantly 

on  recognition  of  parts  of  speech,  of  subject,  and  of  predicate. 


C.   Drill  on 

the  following 

troublesome 

verbs:    see,  go, 

do,  lie,  sit 

know,  write,  eat,  take,  draw,  ou 

ght,  give,  ring. 

D.   Drill  on 

"One  Hundred 

Demons": 

always 

coming 

heard 

raise 

though 

among 

cough 

hear 

read 

through 

again 

don't 

here 

straight 

they 

any 

does 

instead 

sugar 

tonight 

ache 

done 

just 

shoes 

truly 

answer 

dear 

knew 

says 

very 

been 

doctor 

know 

said 

used 

business 

every 

laid 

should 

which 

built 

easy 

lose 

since 

where 

believes 

early 

loose 

soon 

women 

busy 

enough 

seems 

many 

write 

beginning 

friend 

meant 

separate 

writing 

blue 

February 

making 

their 

wood 

buy 

forty 

minute 

there 

Wednesday 

break 

grammar 

Tuesday 

much 

wear 

can't 

guess 

two 

none 

whether 

country 

hoarse 

too 

often 

whole 

could 

half 

trouble 

once 

would 

color 

having 

piece 

tear 

wrote 

choose 

hour 

ready 

tired 

weak 
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E.   Frequent  dictation  to  render  the  following  punctuation  habitual: 

1.  Yes  and  no  in  sentences;  nouns  of  address;  words  in  a 

series;  dates;  addresses;  appositives. 

2.  Period;  question  mark. 

3.  Apostrophe. 

II.   Results  Desired: 

A.  To  present  papers  in  proper  form. 

B.  To  write  a  simple  informal  letter,  observing  the  accepted  form 

without  misspelling  familiar  words,  and  without  mistakes  in 
punctuation  required. 

C.  To  write  a  business  letter  correct  in  form. 

D.  To  write  a  paragraph  on  a  given  subject  without  straying  from 

the  subject.  Such  a  paragraph  should  be  without  errors  in 
spelling  and  in  punctuation  that  have  been  stressed  this  term. 

E.  To  write  the  main  thought  of  a  passage  from  literature  suitable 

for  this  grade. 

F.  To  present  evidence  of  a  well-kept  notebook.    This  notebook  at 

the  close  of  the  term  should  contain  the  following  work,  or 
work  that  the  teacher  endorses  as  equal  to  the  following: 
Nine  themes — 

1.  Two  short  narratives — two  themes. 

2.  Two  short  expositions — two  themes. 

3.  Letters. 

a.  Friendship — one  theme. 

b.  Three  informal  notes — one  theme. 

4.  Biography — one  theme. 

5.  Reproduction  of  appreciation  of  poetry  or  prose;  this  may 

be  parallel  reading — one  theme. 

6.  Dictation — one  exercise  per  week — one  theme. 

Term  Two 

I.  Technical  Details: 

A.  Drill  on  technical  details  found  in  term  one. 

B.  Drill  on  the  following  troublesome  verbs:    sing,  break,  come, 

throw,  run,  doesn't,  bring,  drive,  drink,  ride,  grow,  tear,  begin. 

C.  Build  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

D.  Frequent  dictation  to  render  the  following  punctuation  habitual: 

1.  Comma  after  an  adverbial  clause  used  at  the  beginning  of 

a  sentence. 

2.  A  comma  before  and,  but,  or,  for  when  used  to  join  two 

statements. 

3.  Undivided  quotations;  divided  quotations. 

C.   Drill  on  "One  Hundred  Demons"  if  necessary,  and  on  Bucking- 
ham Extension  of  Ayres  scale. 

II.  Results  Desired: 

A.  To  write  a  paragraph  containing  a  topic  sentence,  a  proper 

sequence  of  ideas,  a  summary  sentence.  There  should  be  no 
mistakes  in  spelling  and  in  punctuation  that  have  been 
stressed. 

B.  To  write  a  business  letter  (order,  inquiry,  complaint)  with  no 

mistakes  in  form,  in  punctuation,  and  in  spelling  that  have 
been  stressed. 
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C.  To  present  evidence  of  this  in  a  well-kept  notebook.  This  note- 
book at  the  close  of  the  term  should  contain  the  following 
themes  or  work  that  the  teacher  endorses  as  equal  to  the 
following: 

Type  of  Theme  Number  of  Themes 

Short  descriptions  of  objects,  persons  or  scenes  Three 

Business  letters — three  letters  One 

Telegrams — series  of  three   One 

Night  letters — two   One 

Reproduction  of  poetry  or  prose  One 

Biography   One 

Dictation — one  exercise  per  week  One 


Literature 

The  reading  in  the  first  high  school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  list.  At  least  four  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  The  school  library  should  have  on  its  shelves  the  books 
in  the  reading  list  and,  whenever  possible,  in  more  than  one  copy.  The 
teacher  should,  of  course,  put  well-chosen  additional  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  on  the  library  shelves.  A  minimum  number  of  hours  of 
reading  every  week  should  be  required,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  more  than  the  minimum  requirement;  many  pupils  will  do  this  if 
they  are  allowed  access  to  a  "browsing"  shelf  that  holds  these  extra  books. 
For  careful  classroom  study  as  many  books  should  be  chosen  as  the  time 
allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (C.E.)*;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  (C.E.)*;  Lady  of  the  Lake  (C.E.)*;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels 
(Voyages  to  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  (selections)  (C.E.)*;  Browning's  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix ;  Incident  of  the  French  Camp ;  Herve  Riel 
(C.E.)*;  Tales  of  Knightly  Adventure;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Mabie's  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know; 
Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face;  Julius  Caesar  (C.E.)*. 

Man  and  Nature:  Kipling's  Jungle  Book  (I  and  II)  ;  London's  Call  of 
the  Wild. 

Humor:   Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn. 


SECOND  YEAR 

I.  Aims: 

1.  To  teach  the  student  to  add  interest  to  his  composition  by  secur- 

ing variety  of  sentence  structure. 

2.  To  help  the  student  understand  variety  of  paragraph  structure.. 

3.  To  help  him  enlarge  his  vocabulary  that  he  may  have  a  greater 

choice  of  words. 

(Suggestion:  Continued  stress  on  unity.  Activities  should1 
be  selected  that  will  help  the  teacher  show  how  variety  is 
gained.) 

II.  Activities: 

1.   Short   biographies  of  characters   in   fiction,   history,   art,  and 
science.    These  can  easily  be  group  projects. 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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2.  Brief  descriptions  of  persons,  places  and  objects.     (See  tenth- 

grade  activities  for  instructions.) 

3.  Reports  based  on  outside  reading,  history,  school  activities.  Re- 

ports should  consist  of  two  paragraphs.  The  first  may  con- 
tain a  brief  synopsis;  the  second,  a  personal  opinion.  This 
form  of  writing  helps  other  objectives — definiteness,  accuracy, 
grasp  of  idea. 

4.  Reports  on  individual  interest. 

5.  Friendly  letters  describing  persons,  places,  and  objects. 

6.  Business  letters — order,  explaining  delay,  apologizing  for  error, 

giving  instructions. 

7.  Advertisements  and  telegrams — test   sense   of  essential  detail, 

accuracy,  and  power  of  appeal. 

Term  One 

I.  Technical  Details: 

1.  Write  compound,  complex,  declarative,  interrogative,  and  impera- 

tive sentences. 

2.  Work  on  loose  and  periodic  sentences. 

3.  Study  subordinate  clauses. 

4.  Do  not  write  parts  of  a  sentence  for  a  whole  sentence. 

5.  Do  not  use  run-on  sentences. 

6.  Do  not  string  sentences  together  with  and's,  but's,  then's. 

7.  Do  not  put  an  additional  negative  word  in  a  negative  sentence. 

(Watch  themes  for  the  last  four  errors.) 

8.  Drill  on  punctuation  and  on  troublesome  verbs  emphasized  in 

eighth  grade. 

9.  Drill  on  ninth  grade  list  of  words  in  "Buckingham  Extension  of 

Ayres  Word  List."  (Copies  of  the  scale  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.) 

II.  Results  Desired: 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  that  has  a  topic  sentence,  a  sequence  of  ideas, 

and  a  variety  of  sentence  structure.  Paragraph  should  show 
that  the  student  has  made  use  of  drills  in  punctuation  and  in 
spelling. 

2.  Evidence  of  ability  to  grasp  thought  from  reading  and  to  convey 

the  idea  in  paragraphs  containing  unity,  coherence,  and 
variety. 

3.  Ability  to  use  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  variety  in 

letter  writing. 

4.  Ability  to  present  a  well-kept  notebook.    This  notebook  at  the 

close  of  the  term  should  include  the  following  work,  or  work 
that  the  teacher  endorses  as  equal  to  the  following: 


Type  of  Theme  Number  of  Themes 

Three  themes  showing  variety  of  type  (150-300  words)  .  Three 

Three  business  letters  One 

One  friendly  letter   One 

Biography   One 

Reproduction  (poetry  or  prose)  One 

Report  on  parallel  reading   One 

Dictation  (four  well-selected  paragraphs)  One 
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Term  Two 

I.  Technical  Details: 

1.  Work  on  the  development  of  themes  by  detail,  by  illustration,  by 

comparison.  (Suggestions  may  be  found  in  "New  Practical 
English  for  Schools,"  Lewis  and  Hosic,  Chapter  II;  "English 
for  Immediate  Use,"  Law,  Chapter  XX;  "Composition  and 
Rhetoric,"  Tanner,  Chapter  VII;  "Correct  English,"  Tanner.) 

2.  Use  drills  mentioned  in  term  one. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  the  infinitive  and  the  participle. 

4.  Encourage  discriminate  use  of  coordinate  and  subordinate  con- 

junction. 

5.  Be  vigilant  in  following  up  previous  work  in  punctuation. 

6.  Drill  on  the  punctuation  of  non-restrictive  elements. 

7.  Teach  the  comma  with  participle  groups. 

a.  If  the  participle  group  comes  at  the  first  of  a  sentence, 

not  used  as  the  subject,  place  a  comma  after  the  phrase. 

b.  If  the  group  comes  after  the  word  it  modifies,  use  a  comma. 

c.  If  the  group  comes  directly  after  the  word  it  modifies  and 

sounds  like  an  explanation,  use  the  comma. 

II.  Results  Desired: 

1.  To  write  a  theme  or  letter  in  which  is  found  a  clear  understand- 

ing of  the  following  principles: 

a.  Sentence  unity. 

b.  Paragraph  unity. 

c.  Variety  of  sentence  structure. 

2.  To  be  able  to  develop  a  paragraph  by  at  least  three  methods. 

3.  To  present  evidence  of  the  above  requirements  in  a  well-kept 

notebook.  This  notebook  should  contain  the  following  work, 
or  work  that  the  teacher  endorses  as  equal  to  the  following: 


Type  of  Theme  Number  of  Themes 

Variety  of  type  and  development   Three 

Three  business  letters   :    One 

One  friendly  letter  One 

Biography   One 

Reproduction  (poetry  or  prose)     One 

Report  and  appreciation  of  parallel  reading  One 

Dictation  (four  well-chosen  paragraphs)  One 


Literature 

The  reading  in  the  second  high  school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  five  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home 
or  library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study 
as  the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure :  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Dickens's 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Poe's  Short  Stories;  Doubleday's  Stories  of 
Invention;  Middle  English  and  Scottish  Ballads. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Selections  from  the  iEneid,  the  Odyssey 
(C.E.)*;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (C.E.)*;  Southey's  Nelson. 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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American  Life  and  Ideals:  Cooper's  Novels;  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy;  Page's  Red  Book;  Wister's  The  Vir- 
ginian; Longfellow's  Building  of  the  Ship;  a  collection  of  Civil  War  poems; 
Whitman's  I  Hear  America  Singing. 

Man  and  Nature:  Seton-Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known; 
selections  from  Audubon;  selections  from  David  Crockett's  Autobiography; 
selections  from  John  Burrough's  Essays. 

Humor:  Harris's  Tales  from  Uncle  Remus. 

THIRD  YEAR 

I.  Aims: 

1.  To  show  the  pupil  that  every  good  piece  of  writing  is  based  on 

systematic  planning. 

2.  To  lead  him  to  want  to  plan  what  he  writes. 

3.  To  teach  him  how  to  plan. 

II.  Activities: 

1.  Read  a  good  modern  essay,  short-story,  piece  of  description.  Lead 

the  class  to  see  (a)  organization  of  ideas  or  incidents,  (b) 
coherence,  (c)  unity,  (d)  variety  in  sentence  structure. 

Suggested  list  of  essays  and  short  stories:  "Essay  and  Es- 
say Writing,"  Tanner;  "Types  of  Essay,"  Heydrick;  "Essays 
of  Present  Day  Writers,"  Pence;  "Modern  Essays,"  Avent; 
"Essays  and  Short  Stories,"  Law;  "American  Short  Stories," 
Royster. 

2.  Planning  themes  of  two  or  three  paragraphs. 

Suggested  help  for  teachers:  Briggs  and  McKinney,  Book 
II,  Problem  III,  "Practical  English  Composition,"  Miller, 
Chapters  14-20. 

3.  Describe  any  building   within   range   of  personal  observation. 

(Teacher  may  find  example  of  master  artist  in  John  Bur- 
rough's  "Roof -Tree.") 

Suggested  order  of  paragraphs: 

(1)  Keynote. 

(2)  Surroundings. 

(3)  Exterior. 

(4)  Interior. 

(5)  Conclusion. 

4.  Describe  your  own  town:    Keynote — cultured,  provincial,  sleepy, 

busy — unity  demands  a  keynote. 
Suggested  order  of  paragraphs: 

(1)  Keynote  containing  "Four  W's." 

(2)  Surrounding  country. 

(3)  Buildings. 

(4)  Streets. 

(5)  Picture  at  special  time  of  day. 

5.  Describe  a  person:  Topic  sentence — keynote,  items  of  appearance 

in  order. 

6.  Write  a  narrative.    Every  good  story  consists  of  four  parts: 

(1)  Situation— Four  "W's." 

(2)  Climax — Point  so  difficult  that  there  must  be  a 
turning  point. 

(3)  Unraveling — Way  out. 

(4)  Conclusion — Holding  interest  to  end  of  narrative. 
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7.  Plan  and  write  an  exposition;  an  argument. 

Suggested  help  for  teachers:  "New  Practical  English," 
Lewis  and  Hosic,  Chapters  XI,  XII.  An  example  of  exposition 
by  a  master  artist  may  be  found  in  "Fisherman's  Luck," 
Henry  Van  Dyke;  "Correct  English,"  Tanner. 

8.  Planning  and  writing  letters  of  various  types. 

9.  Outlines,   parallels,   comparisons — based   on   classics   read,  his- 

torical happenings,  lives  and  characters  studied. 

Term  One 

I.   Technical  Details: 

1.  Give  tests  on  punctuation  and  capitalization  from  time  to  time 

to  arouse  student  to  a  sense  of  need.  Preserve  record;  com- 
pare results;  observe  progress. 

2.  Test  on  recognition  of  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  relative 

pronouns,  subordinate  conjunctions,  coordinate  conjunctions, 
"conjunctive  adverbs,"  relative  pronouns. 

3.  Test  on  recognition  of  phrase  and  clause. 

4.  Try  to  eliminate  the  habit  of  running  sentences  together,  either 

without  any  separating  mark  or  with  comma  (comma  blun- 
der) . 

5.  Spell  as  a  matter  of  habit  the  following  words: 


accidentally 

descend 

o'clock 

safely 

accommodate 

development 

occasionally 

separation 

accustom 

despair 

opinion 

shepherd 

address 

disapprove 

originally 

secretary 

against 

disturb 

particularly 

similar 

although 

embarrass 

peaceably 

studying 

altogether 

enthusiastically 

preparation 

surely 

amount 

especially 

privilege 

supplies 

apologize 

few 

porch 

suspicious 

appproach 

fourteen 

possibly 

successful 

argument 

greatest 

possess 

syllable 

around 

guard 

practically 

unconscious 

arrangement 

hurrying 

precede 

unmanageable 

arrive 

imagine 

prisoner 

victuals 

athletics 

judgment 

prove 

victorious 

benefit 

marriage 

recommend 

village 

captain 

merely 

religious 

villain 

committee 

naturally 

replies 

weird 

corner 

nickel 

repetition 

woman 

definitely 

noticeably 

ridiculous 

women 

II.   Results  Required: 

1.  Perfect  form. 

2.  Observe   rules   of   syntax   and   punctuation   with   90   per  cent 

accuracy. 

3.  Be  able  to  recognize  faults  in  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  in 

sentence  and  paragraph. 

4.  Organize  material  into  an  outline  and  write  a  theme  of,  at 

least,  800  words. 
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5.  Write   letters   in   perfect   form   and   with   courtesy   and  com- 

pleteness. 

6.  To  present  evidence  of  a  well-kept  notebook.     This  notebook 

should  contain  the  following  themes,  or  work  that  the  teacher 


endorses  as  equal  to  the  following: 

Type  of  Theme  Number  of  Themes 

One  long  theme  (1200  to  1500  words)  One 

One  theme  (700  to  1000  words)  or 

Four  themes  (200  to  300  words)  One 

Four  analyses  of  selections  of  literature  Four 

Four  business  letters   One 

One  social  letter   One 

One  reproduction  (poetry  or  prose)  One 

Term  Two 

I.   Technical  Details: 

1.   Try  to  eliminate  dangling  modifiers. 


2.  Seek  to  secure  emphasis  through  the  careful  placing  of  modifiers. 

3.  Do  not  allow  too  many  coordinate  clauses. 

4.  Test  to  see  if  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  habitual. 

5.  Continue  occasional  drill  on  spelling  words  given  in  previous 

terms. 
II.  Results  Desired: 

1.  Organize  material  into  an  outline  and  write  theme,  applying 

principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  with  more  ease 
and  accuracy  than  in  preceding  terms. 

2.  Write  letters  with  more  ease  and  accuracy  than  in  preceding 

terms. 

3.  To  present  notebook  containing  the  following  work,  or  work 

that  the  teacher  considers  equal  to  the  following: 

One  long  theme  (1200-1500  words),  correct  in  form,  care- 
fully punctuated.  This  theme  must  show  some  knowledge  of 
of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis. 

Three  short  themes  showing  knowledge  of  different  kinds 
of  paragraph  development. 

One  argument  with,  at  least,  two  proofs  well-established. 
One  magazine  article:  synopsis  of  article, 


opinion  of  article   One  theme 

Biography   One  theme 

Report  on  parallel  reading   One  theme 

Three  business   letters   One  theme 

Reproduction   (poetry  or  prose)  One  theme 

Literature 


The  reading  in  the  third  high  school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  five  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study 
as  the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous;  Doyle's 
Sherlock  Holmes;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!;  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*; 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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Hamlin  Garland's  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum 
(C.E.)*. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Macaulay's  Johnson  (C.E.)*;  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  Harte's  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flats;  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days; 
Simms's  Yemassee;  Craddock's  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky;  Hale's  Man 
Without  a  Country;  Grady's  The  New  South;  Riis's  The  Making  of  an 
American;  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land;  Roosevelt's  True  Ameri- 
canism; a  collection  of  Southern  poetry;  Brook's  North  Carolina  Poetry; 
Lowell's  Odes;  a  collection  of  Southern  prose  and  poetry;  Whittier's 
Centennial  Hymn. 

Man  and  Nature:  Selections  from  Audubon;  selections  from  Crockett's 
Autobiography;  Hudson's  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like 
It  (C.E.)*;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner  (C.E.)*;  selections  from 
Alfred  Noyes;  selections  from  Sidney  Lanier. 

Humor:  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch;  Noyes's  Forty  Singing 
Seamen;  O.  Henry's  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

I.  Aims: 

1.  To  increase  accuracy  and  ease  in  the  mechanics  of  English. 

2.  To  increase  accuracy  and  ease  in  writing  narration,  description, 

exposition,  and  argumentation. 

3.  To  develop  an  interest  in  combining  these  forms  in  the  manner 

of  modern  writing  for  social  and  business  use. 

II.  Activities: 

1.  The  world  of  work:    Class  may  choose  a  trade  or  profession. 

Groups  or  individuals  may  report  to  class,  through  theme, 
what  they  have  learned  from  observation,  from  personal 
interviews,  from  reading. 

2.  Travel:   Description  and  narration  of  actual  experiences. 

3.  History:    Patriotism;   Nationalism — biography,  appreciation. 

4.  Ethical  matters:    (1)  Our  behavior  at  home;  (2)  Our  behavior 

at  school — classrooms,  locker  rooms,  halls,  cafeteria,  play- 
ground, school  entertainments;  (3)  Our  behavior  in  public 
places — street,  street  car,  theater,  library,  store,  road,  truck. 

5.  Health:   Keeping  well;  work  of  such  organization  as  Red  Cross, 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Associations,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls. 

6.  Community  concerns:    A  good  place  to  live,  history  and  im- 

portant people,  work  of  community,  interesting  places. 

7.  Nature  in  our  community:    Weather,  orchards,  gardens,  birds, 

animals,  crops,  soil. 

8.  Our  fascinating  selves:    Reminiscences,  descriptions,  characteri- 

zations, adventures,  interesting  relatives,  ancestors,  matters 
on  which  I  am  an  authority. 

9.  Adventures  among  books. 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  hooks  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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10.  Business  letters,  letters  of  apology,  appreciation. 

11.  Class  anthologies:    Collect   interesting   papers   written  during 

the  term.  Let  committees  edit  compositions — write  table 
of  contents,  draw  illustrations. 

12.  Criticisms  and  appreciations  of  magazines. 

Term  One 

I.   Technical  Details: 

1.  Review  frequently  all  points  on  punctuation,  grammar,  capitali- 

zation in  practical  use  for  writing  accurately. 

2.  Test  often  for  recognition  of  errors  and  for  ability  to  apply 

rules. 


±  J  \7      C4JL/1C,      C*o      i  I 

abbreviation 

contagious 

irrigation 

proceed 

academy 

convenience 

inflammation 

procedure 

accuracy 

courtesy 

intellectual 

professor 

aggravate 

courteous 

intelligence 

proficient 

ancient 

customary 

innocence 

pursuit 

announcement 

delicious 

knowledge 

recollect 

anxious 

descendant 

license 

responsibility 

annually 

democracy 

magazine 

rehearsal 

architect 

dissipation 

management 

restaurant 

attendance 

double 

manual 

seminary 

assistant 

ecstasy 

memorize 

sophomore 

balance 

electric 

merchandise 

superintendent 

boundary 

eligible 

millinery 

superstitious 

bulletin 

exaggerate 

miscellaneous 

supersede 

calendar 

exhausted 

murmur 

specimen 

canyon 

extraordinary 

mysterious 

symmetry 

carriage 

extravagance 

nuisance 

sympathize 

cataract 

familiar 

obstacle 

temperature 

citizen 

foreigner 

opposite 

treasurer 

college 

guardian 

pennant 

unnecessary 

commercial 

gymnasium 

performance 

unreasonable 

connection 

horizontal 

persuade 

vegetable 

conquering 

humorous 

poisonous 

vengeance 

conscientious 

hypocrisy 

prejudice 

visible 

considerably 

inaugurate 

presence 

II.  Results  Desired: 

1.  Student  must  correct  his  own  paper  under  the  supervision  of 

teacher.  The  corrected  draft  must  attain  95  per  cent 
accuracy  in  syntax,  95  per  cent  accuracy  in  punctuation,  and 
100  per  cent  accuracy  in  spelling. 

2.  The  completed  notebook  should  contain  the  following  work  or 

the  value  of  the  following: 

Nine  Themes 
Two  long  themes  (1200-1500  words) 
Four  short  themes  (200-300  words) 
Biography 
Book  reports 

Letters  and  reproductions 
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Term  Two 

I.   Technical  Details: 

1.  Test  to  find  weakness,  and  drill  on  errors. 

2.  Note  use  of  subjunctive:  (a)  If  I  were  he,  I  should  go.    (b)  If 

he  be  there,  let  him  come,    (c)  I  wish  I  were  well. 

3.  Review  the  use  of  like  and  as. 

4.  Watch  the  possessive. 

5.  Use  the  indefinite  pronouns. 

6.  Be  sure  that  the  student  knows  these  sixty  troublesome  verbs: 


am 

drown 

lie  (recline) 

sting 

attack 

eat 

lose 

strike 

become 

flow 

light 

swear 

bite 

fly 

pay 

swell 

blow 

forget 

prove 

seem 

break 

get 

ring 

take 

bring 

go 

rise 

teach 

burst 

grow 

run 

thrive 

catch 

hang 

see 

throw 

choose 

know 

set 

tread 

come 

lay 

shoes 

wake 

dive 

lead 

sing 

wear 

do 

leave 

sit 

win 

drink 

lend 

sling 

wring 

drive 

lie  (falsify) 

spit 

write 

II.  Results  Desired: 

1.  To  present  notebooks  containing  nine  themes,  or  the  value  of 

nine  themes.  Attempt  to  show  improvement  in  accuracy, 
ease,  force,  and  interest. 

2.  Suggestions  for  general  use: 

Compositions  should  be  corrected  by  students  after  errors 
are  indicated  by  teacher. 

Standard  scales  for  marking  compositions  should  be  used 
occasionally.  They  give  a  basis  for  comparison,  and  they 
also  show  the  result  obtained  by  objective  scoring. 

Composition  Scales 

Ayres:  Measuring  Ability  in  Spelling.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York. 

Hillegas:  Composition  Scale.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Thorndyke:  Extension  of  Hillegas  Scale.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Trabue:  Composition  Scale.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Hudelson:  English  Composition  Scale.  World  Book  Company,  Y'onk- 
ers-on-Hudson. 

Lewis:  Scales  for  Measuring  Special  Types  of  English  Composition. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
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Literature 

The  reading  of  the  fourth  high  school  year  should  be  selected  from 
the  following  books.  At  least  six  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for 
home  or  library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  class- 
room study  as  the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure :  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone;  Service's  Spell 
of  the  Yukon;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  N.  H.  Moore's  Deeds  of  Dar- 
ing Done  by  Girls. 

Great  Men;  Tragic  Failures:  Macbeth  (C.E.)*;  Hamlet  (C.E.)*; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  (C.E.)*;  Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Garland's  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border; 
O.  Henry's  Heart  of  the  West;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  (C.E.)** 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration 
(C.E.)*;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address;  Lincoln's  Letters;  selections  from 
Wilson's  speeches;  Moody's  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation;  Graham's  Edu- 
cation and  Citizenship;  a  collection  of  World  War  poems;  a  collection  of 
American  short  stories. 

Man  and  Nature:    Selections  from  Huxley. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:   Peabody's  The  Piper;  Milton's  Minor  Poems 
(C.E.)*;  Golden  Treasury,  Book  IV;  The  Tempest  (C.E.)*. 
Humor:   Sheridan's  The  Rivals;  Twelfth  Night. 

Additional  Books  for  Home  Reading 

From  the  following  list  substitutions  may,  in  some  cases,  be  made 
for  books  recommended  in  the  earlier  lists.  Substitution  is  advisable  only 
when  the  books  on  the  recommended  list  have  been  read  in  the  lower 
grades  or  when  the  selections  are  unquestionably  too  easy  or  too  difficult 
for  the  attainments  of  any  particular  class.  To  provide  material  for 
substitution  is  not,  however,  the  main  purpose  of  the  list.  Its  large 
aim  is  to  furnish  the  English  teacher  a  group  of  books  of  diverse  appeals 
to  suit  the  interests  of  individual  pupils.  The  list  is  intended,  above 
all,  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  those  promising  pupils  who 
ask  for  more  reading  than  is  required  merely  "to  pass  the  course." 

Credit  for  outside  reading  may  be  given  either  by  assigning  definite, 
values  to  certain  books  (as  is  done  in  the  "Hartford  Reading  Lists," 
published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company)  and  thus  require  a  definite  num- 
ber of  credit  points  for  the  year;  or  by  requiring  one  book  a  month — 
five  books  for  the  semester — and  thus  give  a  certain  credit  each  month 
for  that  work. 

A  Minimum  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading 

This  list  is  designed  principally  for  those  schools  with  limited  library 
facilities  or  for  those  teachers  of  English  who  prefer  to  require  certain 
books  rather  than  try  to  provide  for  individual  tastes. 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

Clemens:  Tom  Sawyer.  London:  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  Stevenson: 
Treasure  Island  (C.E.)*;  Dickens:  Oliver  Twist  (C.E.)*.  Scott:  Ivanhoe 
(C.E.)*.  Alcott:  Little  Women.  Cooper:  The  Spy.  Keller:  The  Story 
of  My  Life.  Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (C.E.)*.  Homer: 
The  Odyssey  (Palmer  translation);  The  Odyssey  (Bates  translation). 

SECOND  YEAR 

Dickens:  David  Copperfield  (C.E.)*.  Cooper:  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans (C.E.)*.  Barrie:  The  Little  Minister.  Scott:  The  Talisman. 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone  (C.E.)*.  Antin: 
The  Promised  Land.  Riis:  The  Making  of  an  American.  Roosevelt: 
Letters  to  His  Children.    Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar  (C.E.)*. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Wallace:  Ben  Hur.  Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*.  Scott: 
Kenilworth  (C.E.)*.  Austen:  Pride  and  Prejudice  (C.E.)*.  Thackeray: 
Henry  Esmond  (C.E.)*.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail  (C.E.)*.  Muloch: 
John  Halifax  Gentleman.  Garland:  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  Gold- 
smith: The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (C.E.)*.  Shakespeare:  King  Henry  V 
(C.E.)*. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair.  Hugo:  Les  Miserables.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede. 
Hawthorne:  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Kingsley :  Westward  Ho!  Howells:  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  Dickens:  Great  Expectations.  Shakespeare: 
Othello  (C.E.)*.  Addams:  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Bok:  The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok. 

A  Longer  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading 
FIRST  YEAR 
I  Fiction 

M.  Robertson:  Sinful  Peck.  R.  L.  Stevenson:  Kidnapped;  David  Bal- 
four. Bullen:  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Hopkins:  She  Blows  and 
Spurns  at  That.  Cooper:  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  S.  E.  White:  The 
Riverman.  Ralph  Connor:  Glengarry  Schooldays;  The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry. F.  H.  Smith:  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.  T.  N.  Page:  The 
Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock.  Lincoln:  The  Portygee.  Tarkington: 
Seventeen.  Ervine:  Alice  and  a  Family.  Rinehart:  The  Circular  Stair- 
case. Clemens:  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc;  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son; Tom  Sawyer;  Huckleberry  Finn.  R.  L.  Stevenson:  The  Bottle  Imp. 
E.  Hough:  Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight.  A.  C.  Doyle:  The  White  Com- 
pany. Sienkiewicz:  With  Fire  and  Sword.  Kipling:  Kim.  Dickens: 
Oliver  Twist.  Scott:  Ivanhoe.  Tarkington:  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Wey- 
man:  A  Gentleman  of  France.  McCarthy :  The  Glorious  Rascal.  Defoe: 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels.  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Arabian  Nights.  Hawes:  The  Mutineers;  The  Quest;  The  Dark  Frigate. 
Ollivant:  Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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II    Short  Stories 

Kipling:  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills;  The  Day's  Work.  Irving:  The 
Sketch  Book;  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  Page:  In  Ole  Virginia.  Hawthorne: 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills.  Bret  Harte:  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  Gar- 
land: They  of  the  High  Trails.  Grenfell:  Tales  of  the  Labrador.  E.  A. 
Poe:  Tales.  Cobb:  Old  Judge  Priest.  Kelly:  Little  Aliens.  W.  A. 
White:  The  Court  of  Boyville.  Brown:  Rab  and  His  Friends.  Aldrich: 
Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  Stories.    M.  R.  Andrews:  The  Perfect  Tribute. 

III  Drama 

Shakespeare :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Twelfth  Night.  Mac- 
Kaye :  Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  Us.  Drinkwater:  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Hazelton:  The  Yellow  Jacket.  Maeterlinck:  The  Blue  Bird. 
Gregory:  The  Dragon.  Bangs:  The  Bicycleers  and  Other  Farces.  Mac- 
Kaye:  The  Beau  of  Bath  and  Other  One-Act  Plays. 

IV  Poetry 

Homer:  The  Iliad  (Palmer  translation)  ;  The  Odyssey  (Palmer  trans- 
lation). The  Song  of  Roland  (translated  by  Butler).  Scott:  Marmion; 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Stevenson:  Ballads.  Teter:  One  Hundred  Narrative  Poems.  Scudder: 
American  Poems.    K.  Bates:  A  Ballad  Book.    Wells:  Nonsense  Anthology. 

V    Non-Fiction  (Essays,  Travel,  Biography) 

Hubbard:  A  Message  to  Garcia.  Seton:  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 
Abbott:  Days  Out  of  Doors.  Jordan:  The  Story  of  Matka.  Fabre :  Social 
Life  of  the  Insect  World.  Treves:  The  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Marden: 
Choosing  a  Career.  Weaver:  Vocations  for  Girls.  Paine:  Ships  and 
Sailors  of  Old  Salem.  O'Connor:  Heroes  of  the  Storm.  Van  Loon:  The 
Story  of  Mankind.  P.  Colum:  My  Irish  Year.  Young:  Alaska  Days 
With  John  Muir.  J.  Muir:  Travels  in  Alaska.  Riis :  Hero  Tales  of  the 
Far  North.  Muir:  The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin.  Seton:  A  Woman  Tender- 
foot in  Egypt.  5.  E.  White:  The  Land  of  Footprints.  Roosevelt:  African 
Game  Trails.  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Garland:  Boy's  Life  on  the 
Prairie.  Hale:  A  New  England  Boyhood.  Paine:  Boy's  Life  of  Mark 
Twain.  Brady :  Paul  Jones.  Sprague :  David  Crockett.  Nicolay :  Boy's 
Life  of  Lincoln.  Hagedorn:  Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt.  Bolton:  Girls  Who 
Became  Famous.  Life  and  Letters  of  Louisa  Alcott.  Lodge  and  Roose- 
velt:  Hero  Tales  from  American  History.  White:  Daniel  Boone,  Wilder- 
ness Scout. 

SECOND  YEAR 
I  Fiction 

W.  C.  Russell:  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  London:  The  Sea  Wolf. 
Mase field:  Lost  Endeavor.  Melville:  Moby  Dick.  Mitchell:  Hugh  Wynne, 
Free  Quaker.  Cooper:  The  Deerslayer;  The  Pathfinder;  The  Pioneers; 
The  Prairie.  Wister:  The  Virginian.  Bacheller:  A  Man  for  the  Ages; 
In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard.  Connor:  Black  Rock.  Allen:  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal.    Dickens:  David  Copperfield;  Oliver  Twist.    F.  H.  Smith:  Caleb 
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West,  Master  Diver.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Stockton:  Rudder  Grange. 
Morley:  The  Haunted  Bookshop;  Parnassus  on  Wheels.  Lever:  Charles 
O'Malley;  Rory  O'Moore.  Stack-pole:  Patsy.  Harland:  The  Cardinal's 
Snuffbox.  Moffett:  Through  the  Wall.  E.  Hough:  The  Covered  Wagon. 
Woolson:  Anne.  Scott:  Guy  Mannering.  M.  Johnston:  To  Have  and  to 
Hold.  W.  Churchill:  The  Crisis.  Scott:  The  Talisman.  H.  H.  Jackson: 
Ramona.  Davis:  Captain  Macklin.  Dumas:  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 
Lytton:  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  W.  H.  Davis:  A  Friend  of  Caesar.  Tark- 
ington:  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Dumas:  The  Three  Musketeers.  Moore: 
The  Jessamy  Bride.  Crane:  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Gale:  Friend- 
ship Village.    Porter:  Scottish  Chiefs. 

II    Short  Stories 

Connolly:  Out  of  Gloucester.  O.  Henry  Stories.  Stockton:  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger  and  Other  Stories.  D eland:  A  New  England  Nun  and  Other 
Volumes;  Old  Chester  Tales.  Wells:  Thirty  Strange  Stories.  Poe :  Tales. 
Field:  A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales.  Doyle:  Sherlock  Holmes  Stories. 
Ashmun:  Modern  Short  Stories.  Thomas:  Atlantic  Narratives.  Hey- 
drick:  Americans  All. 

III  Drama 

Shakespeare:  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Winter's  Tale;  Richard  II. 
Fitch:  Beau  Brummel;  Nathan  Hale;  Barbara  Freitchie.  Mackaye:  The 
Scarecrow.  Peabody :  The  Piper.  Forbes:  The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair.  Barrie: 
The  Admirable  Crichton;  Half  Hours.  Gregory:  Irish  Folk  History 
Plays.  Howells:  The  Mouse-Trap  and  Other  Farces.  H.  L.  Cohen:  One- 
Act  Plays  of  Modern  Authors. 

IV  Poetry 

Homer:  (five  books)  The  Iliad  (Bates  or  Palmer  translation)  ;  (five 
books)  The  Odyssey  (Bates  or  Palmer  translation).  Byron:  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Mazeppa.  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Longfellow :  The 
Golden  Legend.  Macaulay :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Service:  The  Spell 
of  the  Yukon;  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man.  Whittier:  Snowbound. 
Mase field:  Reynard  the  Fox.  Kipling:  Barrack  Room  Ballads.  Coleridge: 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Rittenhouse :  Little  Book  of  American 
Poets.  Long:  Selections  from  American  Poetry.  Hart:  Popular  English 
Ballads.  Mabie :  A  Book  of  English  Ballads.  Wells:  Parody  Anthology. 
McNeil:  Lyrics  from  Cottonland. 

V    Non-Fiction   (Essays,  Travel,  Biography) 

Bangs:  From  Pillar  to  Post.  Lucas:  Old  Lamps  for  New.  Roosevelt: 
The  Stoneman's  Life;  American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays.  Nutting: 
The  Track  of  the  Typhoon.  Beebe:  Jungle  Peace.  Burroughs :  Wake 
Robin.  Van  Dyke:  Fisherman's  Luck.  Warner:  Endicott  and  I.  Briggs: 
College  Girls;  College  Life.  Stockton:  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our 
Coast.  Powell:  First  Through  the  Grand  Canyon.  Stevenson:  An  Ama- 
teur Emigrant.  Clemens:  The  Innocents  Abroad.  Stefansson:  My  Life 
With  the  Eskimo.  Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Muir :  A  Thousand- 
Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf.    Roosevelt:  African  Game  Trails;  Hunting  Trips 
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of  a  Ranchman.  F.  H.  Smith:  Gondola  Days.  Roosevelt:  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  An  Autobiography.  Joseph  Jefferson:  Autobiography.  Gar- 
land: A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border;  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border. 
E.  Bok:  A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After.  Richards:  Life  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Paine:  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  Overton:  Life  of  Stevenson. 
Bradford:  Lee.  the  American.  Fronde:  Caesar,  a  Sketch.  Abbott:  Im- 
pressions of  Roosevelt.  White:  Plutarch's  Lives.  Hubbard:  Little  Jour- 
neys to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen.  Bigelow:  Letters  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.    Paine:  Letters  of  Mark  Twain. 

THIRD  YEAR 
I  Fiction 

Conrad:  Typhoon.  Gale:  Miss  Lula  Bett.  Ford:  Janice  Meredith. 
Atherton:  The  Conqueror.  Page:  Red  Rock.  Harrison:  V.  Y.'s  Eyes — 
Queed.  Coble:  Dr.  Sevier.  IT*.  Black:  Judith  Shakespeare.  Hemon: 
Maria  Chapdelaine.  Locke:  The  Beloved  Yagabond.  Hawthorne :  The 
House  of  Seven  Gables.  Dickens:  David  Copperneld;  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  Rinehart:  An  Amazing  Interlude.  Kipling:  The  Light  That 
Failed.  Barrie:  Sentimental  Tommy.  Parker:  The  Right  of  Way. 
Steven-son :  The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Cather:  My  Antonia.  Jewett: 
The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs.  Ford:  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling. 
Tarkington:  Alice  Adams;  The  Turmoil.  Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers. 
Bennett:  Helen  With  the  High  Hand.  Thackeray:  The  Newcomers. 
BrontH:  Jane  Eyre.  Parker:  In  the  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  Stevenson: 
St.  Ives;  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Barrie:  The  Little  Minister.  Wey- 
man:  A  Gentleman  of  France.  Cervantes :  Don  Quixote.  Auccassin  and 
Nicolette.  Goldsmith:  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield.  Farnol :  An  Amateur 
Gentleman. 

II    Short  Stories 

Xoyes:  Walking  Shadows.  O.  Henry:  Stories.  Maclaren :  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  Murfee:  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  Stevenson: 
Short  Stories.  Poe :  Tales.  Kipling:  Stories.  Thomas:  Atlantic  Narra- 
tives. Synith :  Short  Stories  Old  and  New.  0.  Henry  Prize  Stories  (for 
various  years).  M.  R.  Andrews:  The  Courage  of  the  Commonplace. 
Baldwin:  American  Short  Stories.  French:  The  Best  Short  Stories. 
Mikels:  Short  Stories  for  High  Schools. 

Ill  Drama 

Shakespeare:  Richard  III;  King  Henry  IY.  Goldsmith:  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.  Van  Dyke:  The  House  of  Rimmer.  Pinero:  Sweet  Lavender. 
Barker  and  Houseman :  Prunella.  Mackaye :  Jeanne  D'Arc.  McCarthy : 
If  I  Were  a  King.  Tarkington:  Intimate  Strangers.  Zangwill :  Merely 
Mary  A^nne.  Belasco:  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm.  Rostand:  The 
Princess  Far-Away.  Hauptman :  The  Sunken  Bell.  Milne:  Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By.  Gregory:  Irish  Folk — History  Plays.  Yeats:  Collected  Short 
Plays.  Synge:  Collected  Plays.  Galsworthy:  Six  Short  Plays.  5.  Gla- 
spell:  Plays.    Leonard:  The  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays. 
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IV  Poetry 

Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village  and  the  Traveler.  Masefield:  King 
Cole.  Kipling:  Seven  Seas.  Shakespeare:  Sonnets.  Gray:  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  Coleridge:  Kubla  Khan  and  Christabel.  Burns's 
Poems  in  the  Golden  Treasury.  Quiller -Couch:  The  Oxford  Book  of  Verse. 
Richards:  High  Tide.  Rittenhouse:  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse; 
Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Untermeyer:  Modern  British  Poems; 
Modern  British  and  American  Poems;  Yesterday  and  Today.  Repplier: 
Book  of  Modern  Verse.    Teasdale:  Rainbow  Gold. 

V    Non-Fiction  (Essays,  Travel,  Biography) 

Crothers :  Among  Friends;  By  the  Christmas  Tree.  Wagner:  The 
Simple  Life.  Cabot:  What  Men  Live  By.  Grayson:  Adventures  in 
Friendship.  Mabie:  Books  and  Culture.  Stevenson:  A  Christmas  Ser- 
mon. Smith:  What  Can  Literature  Do  For  Me?  Bacon's  Essays  (at 
least  five).  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia  (at  least  five).  Macaulay :  Essay 
on  Addison.  Van  Dyke:  The  Open  Sea.  Palmer:  Why  Go  to  College? 
Canfield:  Letters  to  Young  Men.  Center:  The  Worker  and  His  Work. 
Roosevelt:  The  Winning  of  the  West.  Kipling:  Letters  of  Travel.  Stev- 
enson: An  Inland  Voyage.  Custer:  Boots  and  Saddles.  Rollins:  The 
Cowboy.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Hudson:  Far  Away  and  Long 
Ago.  Mary  Antin:  The  Promised  Land.  Bernhardt:  Memories  of  My 
Life.  Southern:  The  Melancholy  Tale  of  Me.  Shaw:  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 
Helen  Keller:  The  Story  of  My  Life.  Hoivells:  A  Boy's  Town.  Bagley : 
The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman.  Carpenter:  Joan  of  Arc.  Barrie:  Mar- 
garet Ogilvy.  Ho  wells:  My  Mark  Twain.  Ida  Tarbell:  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Ainger:  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Lanier:  Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier. 
Bishop:  Letters  of  Roosevelt  to  His  Children.  Greenlaw:  Familiar 
Letters. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
I  Fiction 

Conrad:  Children  of'  the  Sea.  Walpole :  Fortitude.  Wharton:  The 
House  of  Mirth.  Ervine:  Changing  Winds.  McFee:  Command.  Eliot: 
Adam  Bede;  The  Mill  on  the  Floss;  Romola.  Hawthorne:  The  Scarlet 
Letter.  Dickens:  Great  Expectations;  Bleak  House;  Little  Dorrit;  Dom- 
bey  and  Son.  Canfield:  The  Bent  Twig;  Rough-hewn.  Deland:  The  Iron 
Woman;  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie.  Gather:  One  of  Ours. 
Hugo:  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Austen:  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Sense  and 
Sensibility.  Howells:  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  Churchill:  The  Inside 
of  the  Cup.  S.  Lewis:  Babbitt;  Main  Street.  Morley :  Where  the  Blue 
Begins.  De  Morgan:  Alice  for  Short.  Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair;  Henry 
Esmond.  Walpole:  The  Green  Mirror.  Leavitt:  Stories  and  Poems  from 
the  Old  North  State.  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone.  D.  Byrne:  Messer  Marco 
Polo.  Scott  :  Kenilworth.  Reade :  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  M.  John- 
ston: The  Long  Roll.  C.  Kinglsey :  Westward  Ho!  M.  Johnston:  Cease 
Firing.  Craik:  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Poole:  The  Harbor.  Hugo: 
Les  Miserables.  Seinkiewicz:  Quo  Vadis.  Burney :  Evelina.  Sabatini: 
Captain  Blood;  Carolinian. 
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II    Short  Stories 

Conrad:  A  Set  of  Six;  Youth.  O.  Henry:  Stories.  Morley:  Tales 
From  a  Roll  Top  Desk.  Alice  Brown:  Meadow-Grass.  Zangwill:  Children 
of  the  Ghetto.  Be  Maupassant:  The  Odd  Number.  R.  L.  Stevenson: 
Short  Stories.  Poe:  Tales.  Cody:  The  World's  Greatest  Stories.  Hey- 
drick:  Types  of  the  Short  Story.  Howells:  Great  Modern  American 
Stories.  O'Brien:  The  Best  Short  Stories  (various  years).  O.  Henry: 
Prize  Stories  (various  years).    Thomas:  Atlantic  Narratives. 

III  Drama 

Shakespeare:  The  Tempest;  Othello;  Hamlet;  King  Lear.  Sheridan: 
The  Rivals.  Browning:  Pippa  Passes.  Noyes :  Sherwood.  Kennedy:  The 
Servant  in  the  House.  Jerome:  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back. 
Wilde:  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Crothers:  He  and  She.  Gals- 
worthy:  Loyalties;  The  Silver  Box,  The  Pigeon;  Moliere:  The  Imaginary 
Invalid.  Rostand:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  L'Aiglon.  G.  B.  Shaw:  Arms 
and  the  man.  Barrie:  What  Every  Woman  Knows.  W.  V.  Moody:  The 
Great  Divide.  Gregory:  Irish  Folk — History  Plays.  Dunsany :  Five  Plays. 
Maeterlinck:  Collected  Short  Plays.  Yeats:  Collected  Short  Plays.  Drink- 
water:  Abraham  Lincoln;  Robert  E.  Lee.  Millay :  King's  Henchman. 
Synge:  Riders  to  the  Sea;  Collected  Plays.  Barrie:  Echoes  of  the  War. 
Koch:  Carolina  Folk  Plays  (Series  1-4).  Dickinson:  Wisconsin  Plays. 
Baker:  Plays  of  Harvard  Dramatic  Club. 

IV  Poetry 

Auslander:  Winged  Horse  Anthology.  Omar  Khayyam:  The  Rubaiyat. 
Tennyson:  The  Princess.  Mase field:  Story  of  the  Round  House.  Noyes: 
Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Browning:  Selected  Short  Poems.  Gum- 
mere-Frost-West:  Running  Brook.  Frost:  Selected  Poems;  North  of  Bos- 
ton. Hibbard:  The  Lyric  South.  Kipling:  Five  Nations.  Keats:  Lamia — 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci;  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 
Shakespeare:  Sonnets.  Wordsworth:  Poems  in  the  Golden  Treasury. 
Shelley:  Adonais.  Quiller -Couch:  The  Oxford  Book  of  Verse.  Richards: 
High  Tide.  Rittenhouse :  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Untermeyer : 
Modern  British  Poems;  Modern  American  Poems;  Modern  British  and 
American  Poems.    McNeil:  Songs,  Merry  and  Sad. 

V    Non-Fiction  (Essays,  Travel,  Biography) 

Auslander  and  Hill:  The  Winged  Horse.  Crothers:  The  Gentle  Reader; 
Humanely  Speaking.  Eliot:  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.  Erskine:  The 
Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent.  Cabot:  What  Men  Live  By.  Hage- 
dorn:  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  Keller:  The  World  I  Live  In; 
Optimism.  Leacock:  Essays  and  Literary  Studies.  C.  Morley:  Essays. 
Grayson:  The  Friendly  Road.  Howells:  Among  My  Books.  Palmer:  Self- 
Cultivation  in  English.  Smith:  What  Can  Literature  Do  For  Me?  Ruskin: 
Sesame  and  Lilies.  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Emer- 
son: Essays  (at  least  five).  Macaulay :  Essay  on  Johnson.  Morley: 
Modern  Essays.  Thoreau:  Cape  Cod.  Briggs:  College  Girls;  College 
Life.  Rolland:  Musicians  of  Today.  Riis :  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 
Canfield:  Home  Fires  in  France.  Steiner:  From  Alien  to  Citizen.  E.  Bok: 
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The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Lindbergh:  "We."  Becker:  Ad- 
ventures in  Reading.  Shuman:  How  to  Judge  a  Book.  Dargan:  High- 
land Annals.  Thomas:  The  Print  of  My  Remembrance.  J.  Addams: 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Field:  Yesterdays  With  Authors.  Palmer: 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Balfour:  Life  of  Stevenson.  Smith:  Biography 
of  0.  Henry.  Dyer  and  Martin:  Edison,  His  Life  and  Inventions.  Colvin: 
Letters  of  Stevenson.  Grayson:  Adventures  in  Friendship;  Adventures 
in  Understanding. 

Minimum  List  Suggested  by  Conference  on  College  Entrance 
;  Requirements  in  English 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

Alcott:  Little  Men.  Barrie:  Peter  and  Wendy.  Burroughs:  Birds 
and  Bees;  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers;  Curious  Homes  and  Their 
Tenants.  Bullen:  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Brown:  Rab  and  His 
Friends.  Cooper's  Novels  (C.E.)*.  Lanier:  The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Oliphant:  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  Gilder:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tom 
Boy.  Dodge:  Hans  Brinkler  on  Skates.  Ouida:  Dog  of  Flanders;  A 
Nuremberg  Stove.  Rice:  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Roosevelt: 
Stories  of  the  Great  West;  His  Letters  to  His  Children.  Riley:  Poems 
Here  at  Home.  Thwaites:  Daniel  Boone.  Dickens:  Oliver  Twist  (C.E.)*. 
Page:  Two  Little  Confederates.  Garland:  A  Boy's  Life  on  the  Prairie. 
Peabody :  Old  Greek  Stories.  Haaren  and  Poland:  Famous  Men  of  Rome; 
Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Kipling:  Barrack  Room  Ballads 
(C.E.)*.  Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (C.E.)*.  Stevenson:  Kid- 
naped (C.E.)*;  David  Balfour.  White:  The  Court  of  Boyville;  The 
Magic  Forest. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

Doyle:  The  White  Company.  Kelly:  Little  Citizens.  Kipling:  The 
Day's  Work;  The  Light  That  Failed.  Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 
(C.E.)*.  Bolton:  Girls  Who  Became  Famous;  Boys  Who  Became  Famous. 
Grenfel:  Vikings  of  Today.  Parton:  Captains  of  Industry.  Noyes: 
Sherwood;  Drake.  Shakespeare:  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*.  Stev- 
enson: Travels  With  a  Donkey  (C.E.)*;  An  Inland  Voyage  (C.E.)*. 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress  (C.E.)*.  Barrie:  The  Little  Minister. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  (C.E.)*.  Weyman:  A  Gentleman  of  France; 
Under  the  Red  Robe.  Clemens:  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court;  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Masefield:  The  Story  of  a  Round  House; 
Salt  Water  Ballads.  McNeill:  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land.  Addams: 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Scott:  Quentin  Durward;  Kenilworth 
(C.E.)*.  Page:  In  Ole  Virginia.  Jerome:  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.  Boswell:  Life  of  Johnson  (C.E.)*.  Melville:  Typee;  Moby 
Dick.  Hugo:  Les  Miserables.  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II 
(C.E.)*.  Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village  (C.E.)*.  Barrie:  Half-Hours. 
Rostand:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Curtis:  Prue  and  I  (C.E.)*.  Macaulay: 
Essay  on  Milton  (C.E.)*.  Allen:  The  Kentucky  Cardinal.  Carnegie: 
An  Autobiography.     Parton:   Captains  of  Industry.     Muir:   Travels  in 


*Note.  "C.  E."  indicates  that  books  so  marked  may  be  submitted  for  college  entrance 
credit. 
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Alaska.  Irving:  Rip  Van  Winkle  (C.E.)*.  Fabre:  Bramble  Bees  and 
Others;  The  Life  of  the  Spider.  Keller:  The  World  I  Live  In.  Muir: 
The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Life.  Thoreau:  Walden  (C.E.)*.  Crane: 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Dickens:  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Pick- 
wick Papers  (C.E.)*;  David  Copperfield  (C.E.)*;  Nicholas  Nickleby 
(C.E.)*.    Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (C.E.)*. 

General  Helps  for  the  English  Teacher 

Bolenius:  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Composition   (Lippincott) . 
Dudley:  The  Study  of  Literature  (Houghton). 

Hanford,  Fries,  and  Steeves :  The  Teaching  of  Literature  (Silver). 
Hilson:  Illustrative   Materials  for  High   School  Literature    (H.  W. 
Wilson). 

Leonard:  Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature 
(Lippincott). 

Miller:  Creative  Learning  and  Teaching  (Scribners). 

Morrison:  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press). 

Rickert:  New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Literature  (University  of 
Chicago  Press). 

Ward:  What  Is  English?  (Scott.) 

Woodring:  The  Enriched  Teaching  of  English  (Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers'  College). 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


OBJECTIVES 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  social  efficiency.  For  purposes  of 
clearness  and  defmiteness,  social  efficiency  has  been  divided  by  educators 
into  several  phases  as  follows: 

1.  Vital  or  health  efficiency. 

2.  Civic  or  citizenship  efficiency. 

3.  Vocational  efficiency. 

4.  Avocational  or  leisure  efficiency. 

5.  Moral  efficiency. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  modern  education.  The  social  studies 
relate  themselves  directly  to  each  of  the  objectives  mentioned  above  and 
have  as  their  ultimate  aim  the  social  efficiency  of  the  individual.  They 
are  designed  to  present  a  body  of  knowledge,  inculcate  certain  habits  or 
attitudes,  and  develop  certain  appreciations.  These  may  be  itemized  as 
follows : 

1.  Present  facts  which  are  of  use  to  children   (later  adults)  in 

explaining  and  interpreting  conditions  of  life  about  them: 

a.  How  these  became  what  they  are. 

b.  How  they  are  controlled  and  directed. 

c.  How  they  may  be  most  useful. 

2.  Afford  contact  with  the  insistent  problems  of  today. 

3.  Train  the  pupil  to  reason  from  facts  and  to  form  conclusions 

based  on  them  so  as  to  make  meaning  or  mode  of  operation 
clear. 

4.  Inculcate  the  habit  of  acting  on  well-reasoned  conclusions  and 

making  correct  social  responses. 

5.  Train  in  correct  habits  of  study. 

6.  Aid  in  fitting  the  pupil  for  a  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

7.  Help  equip  the  individual  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

8.  Inculcate  patriotism. 

9.  Provide  a  foundation  for  thinking  in  terms  of  world  events. 

METHODS 
The  Recitation 

The  methods  used  should  be  in  so  far  as  possible  the  topical  and 
project  methods.  Practical  type  projects  that  the  teacher  can  use  and 
get  ideas  from,  as  to  how  to  organize  others,  can  be  found  in  McMurray, 
C.  A.  "How  to  Organize  the  Curriculum,"  1924,  Macmillan.  Valuable 
information  on  the  problem  method  may  also  be  found  in  Tryon:  "The 
Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools."  Chs.  4  and  5, 
Ginn  &  Co. 

It  is  urged  that  teachers  make  a  definite  written  lesson  plan  for  each 
day's  work  embodying  the  following  points: 

1.  Assignment. 

2.  Aim 

3.  Procedure. 

4.  Results. 
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Good  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  teacher  begins  each  day's 
recitation  with  a  short  written  quiz  on  the  previous  day's  work.  This 
should  not  consume  more  than  ten  minutes  of  a  forty-five  minute  recita- 
tion. The  short  quiz  should  be  followed  by  the  work  or  recitation  on  the 
assignment  for  the  day  and  the  period  should  be  closed  with  a  brief 
summary  of  what  the  assignment  has  contributed  to  the  general  topic 
or  problem.  This  plan  arouses  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
gives  the  teacher  a  definite  basis  for  grading.  It  gives  a  feeling  of 
definiteness  and  assurance  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

The  Unit  Method 

The  purpose  of  the  unit  method  of  teaching  is  to  develop  in  pupils 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  by  both  requiring  and  providing  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  master  the  materials  which  they  study.  This 
gives  them  a  greater  degree  of  understanding  than  is  usually  secured 
by  the  conventional  daily  recitation  procedure. 

The  materials  for  a  course  in  history  should  be  organized  around  from 
eight  to  twelve  broad  units,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  some  important 
historical  movement.  These  units  should  represent  bodies  of  worthwhile 
information  and  principles  essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  course. 
The  broad  units  should  be  further  sub-divided  into  topics  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  it,  and  these  made  the  basis  for  assignment  and 
study.  For  each  topic  there  should  be  a  guide  sheet  containing  the  fol- 
lowing items:  An  outline  which  each  pupil  is  required  to  master;  a 
list  of  references  bearing  on  the  topic  adapted  to  the  different  levels  of 
interest  and  ability;  questions  and  problems  which  will  aid  the  pupils  in 
mastering  the  topic;  and  a  list  of  supplementary  projects  for  the 
brighter  pupils. 

The  mastery  technique,  consisting  of  the  five  following  steps:  Ex- 
ploration, presentation,  assimilation,  organization,  and  recitation  is  em- 
ployed in  each  unit. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  unit  comes  the  exploration  period  during  which 
the  teacher  questions  the  pupils  before  they  have  made  any  formal 
preparation  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  already  know  about  the  sub- 
ject. This  period  serves  the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  teacher  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  and  of  motivating  the  work  of  the  unit. 

In  the  presentation  step  the  teacher  gives  the  pupils  a  short  introduc- 
tory lecture  in  which  he  sketches  the  whole  unit  in  a  bold  outline,  bring- 
ing out  the  forces  which  have  produced  the  main  theme  of  the  unit,  a 
running  narrative  of  its  development,  and  finally  its  historical  signifi- 
cance. This  step  is  also  given  without  preparation.  By  testing  the 
teacher  determines  whether  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  presentation.  If 
he  passes  the  test  satisfactorily  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next 
step,  if  not  the  presentation  is  repeated.  The  purposes  of  the  presenta- 
tion are  to  prepare  him  for  the  intensive  study  of  the  unit  which  follows, 
and  to  further  stimulate  and  arouse  interest. 

With  the  assimilative  period  the  intensive  study  of  the  unit  begins. 
For  each  topic  there  is  a  short  exploration  and  presentation,  but  most 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  assimilating  the  materials  bearing  on  the  topic. 
During  this  part  the  classroom  becomes  a  laboratory  with  all  the  refer- 
ence books  and  other  materials  accessible  to  the  pupils,  and  the  super- 
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vised  study  technique  is  employed.  Practically  all  of  the  intensive  study- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  formal  reciting  during  the  assimilation  period  but  by  fre- 
quent tests  and  questioning  the  teacher  determines  the  progress  of  pupils, 
and  as  soon  as  each  has  mastered  the  minimum  essentials  required  of  all 
he  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Without  the  aid  of  books,  guide  sheets  or  any  outside  material  the 
pupil  next  prepares  an  organization  outline  of  the  topic.  This  serves 
as  the  final  test  of  whether  he  has  mastered  the  topic,  and  if  it  is 
unsatisfactory  he  makes  further  preparation  and  rewrites  it.  The  pupils 
who  complete  this  exercise  first  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  supplemen- 
tary projects  until  the  other  members  of  the  class  have  completed. 

Finally  comes  the  recitation  period  in  which  the  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  orally  the  material  which  they  have  mastered  in 
a  series  of  floor  talks,  discussions,  debates  and  reports. 

Upon  the  completion  of  all  the  topics  in  a  broad  unit  the  pupils  have 
it  fully  organized  and  next  should  have  a  review  recitation  in  which  the 
topics  are  linked  together. 

Before  attempting  to  teach  by  the  method  described  above  the  teacher 
should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  technique,  and  be  sure  that 
the  necessary  equipment  is  available.  The  following  references  will  be 
helpful:  Morrison,  H.  C,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School;  Kelty,  Mary  G.,  Teaching  American  History;  The  Denver  Course 
of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools; 
Bailey,  Guide  Sheets  in  American  History;  Wilson,  H.  E.,  Laboratory 
Manual  in  American  History,  and  King,  A.  K.,  "Teaching  History  by 
Units,"  The  High  School  Journal,  XII,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

How  to  Study 

In  all  social  study  courses  definite  instruction  in  how  to  study  should 
be  given.  There  are  various  helps  along  this  line.  The  following  sug- 
gestions have  been  found  helpful: 

A.  1.  Have  a  definite  time  and  place  to  study.  2.  Study  with  a  note- 
book and  pencil  at  hand.  3.  Read  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  day  in  the 
textbook  including  all  notes  and  fine  print.  4.  List  in  your  notebook  all 
of  the  unfamiliar  words,  allusions  or  expressions;  later  look  these  up. 

5.  Study  the  maps  available  for  places  mentioned  in  the  assignment. 

6.  Outline  in  your  notebook  the  entire  assignment  putting  in  sub-divis- 
ions to  show  relations.  This  may  best  be  done  by  reading  a  paragraph 
and  asking  yourself,  "How  is  this  paragraph  related  to  the  chapter 
heading?"  7.  Study  the  text  by  your  outline  and  then  practice  telling  it 
to  yourself.  Remember  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  recite  or  to  let 
others  know  what  you  know.  Therefore  the  practice  of  "telling"  your 
lesson  to  yourself  is  most  important.  8.  If  possible  consult  some  text 
or  reference  book  other  than  the  one  used  for  class  work  for  additional 
information  or  different  methods  of  presentation. 

B.  A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  features  of  a  book  is  essential. 
Skill  in  the  use  of  the  index,  table  of  contents  and  other  mechanical  aids 
should  be  developed. 
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Notebooks 

Notebook  work  in  history  should  not  be  too  formal.  The  notebook 
should  be  kept  primarily  as  an  aid  for  the  pupil.  In  the  beginning  note 
taking  may  be  a  cooperative  effort  between  teacher  and  pupil  until 
the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  outline.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  jot  down 
assignments,  points  to  be  looked  up,  outlines,  important  things  to  remem- 
ber, etc.,  in  his  notebook.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  aid  for  the  pupil 
and  not  an  object  for  display  in  school  exhibits.  Neatness  should  be 
required,  but  the  painstaking  copying  of  notes  has  little  value. 

Current  Events 

Current  events  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  all  courses  in 
the  social  studies.  History  is  in  the  making  now  as  much  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past  and  the  fact  should  be  emphasized.  Current  event  study 
is  the  best  means  of  showing  this.  Current  events  should  be  studied 
for  themselves  too.  Valuable  papers  for  this  work  are  suggested  in  this 
outline  under  "Aids."  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  file  for  reference  their 
copies  of  whatever  papers  they  use. 

Term  Papers 

Term  papers  are  of  distinct  value  in  the  social  studies.  In  the  first 
two  years  short  reports  given  frequently  are  desirable.  In  the  last  two 
years  a  long  paper  written  on  some  phase  of  the  work  of  the  course  is 
required  by  many  teachers.  Detailed  directions  for  teaching  pupils  how 
to  prepare  a  term  paper  may  be  found  in  Tryon  "The  Teaching  of  History 
in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools."   Ch.  7,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Library  Work 

Teachers  of  the  social  studies  should  make  an  effort  to  build  up  a 
labrary  of  their  subject  matter  and  should  train  their  pupils  in  doing 
effective  library  work.  This  training  should  include  familiarity  with 
library  indices,  card  catalogs,  atlases,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and 
reader's  guide.  Lists  of  excellent  reference  books  may  be  found  in  most 
of  the  texts. 

Suggested  references  for  the  selection  of  books : 

"American  Library  Association  Booklist." 

"American  Library  Association  Catalogue." 

"Standard  Catalogue  for  High  School  Libraries."  Wilson. 

"Books  for  Historical  Reading  in  School."    McKinley  Publishing  Co. 

Logasa,  H.  "Historical  Fiction  Suitable  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools."    McKinley  Publishing  Co. 

Redman,  A.  "Classical  Catalogue  of  Text  Books  in  the  Social 
Studies  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools."  McKinley  Publish- 
ing Co. 

"North  Carolina  List  of  Books  for  High  School  Libraries." 
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Use  of  Reference  Books 

There  are  two  reasons  that  justify  the  use  of  reference  books:  First, 
to  teach  the  student  that  in  order  to  get  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  any  historical  topic  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  authors 
other  than  the  one  who  has  written  the  basal  text;  secondly,  to  teach 
the  student  how  to  handle  books.  To  accomplish  these  results  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  references  assigned. 
Moreover,  he  should  be  very  specific  in  his  assignment:  the  subject  to 
be  looked  for  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  the  title  of  the  book  with 
the  pages  should  be  indicated.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  clearly 
understand  that  the  report  which  is  being  made  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reporter  alone  but  for  the  entire  class  as  well.  The  whole  class 
should  be  held  responsible  for  each  report  made. 

Dramatization 

Dramatization  may  be  used  when  it  is  believed  that  the  subject  under 
treatment  may  be  made  clear  and  interesting  by  its  employment.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  and  give 
assistance  to  the  students  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  play.  Such  sub- 
jects as  "Naturalization  of  Foreigners,"  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made," 
and  "Court  Procedure"  may  become  interesting  when  presented  in  this 
manner. 

McPheters,  G.,  Cleveland,  G.,  and  Jones,  S. — "Citizenship  Dramatized," 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  gives  excellent  suggestions. 

Tests  and  Examinations 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  Educational  Psychology  in 
recent  years  is  the  objective  method  of  testing  the  results  of  teaching. 
Standard  tests  for  nearly  every  subject  have  been  devised  and  others  are 
in  the  making.  Along  with  these  tests  have  come  the  new  type  of  tests 
and  examinations,  namely:  the  true-false  statements,  sentence  completion, 
matching,  etc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  justify  this  new  style  of  examinations,  but 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Social  Sciences.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  essay 
type  question  in  part  of  the  examinations. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  mimeographing  all  questions. 
However,  it  is  not  at  all  impracticable  to  use  the  new  type  without  the 
mimeograph. 

It  has  been  suggested  elsewhere  that  many  lessons  should  be  begun 
with  a  written  review  of  the  last  lesson.  The  new  type  of  questions  is 
suggested  as  a  quick  and  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  conduct  these 
reviews. 

Excellent  suggestions  for  tests  will  be  found  in: 

Gibbons,  A. — "Tests  in  the  Social  Studies."  Complete  bibliography 
of  standard  tests.    McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1929.  $1.00. 

Johnson,  H. — "Teaching  of  History."  Chapter  XVI.  Macmillan  Co. 
Stormenz — "American  History  Teaching  and  Testing."    Macmillan  Co. 
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COMMUNITY  CIVICS  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 
First  Year 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

A  book  review  of  that  excellent  biography,  The  Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok,  asks:  "Who  is  the  real  American,  the  boy  born  of  a  long 
line  of  American  parents  who  counts  on  this  fact  alone  to  give  him 
privilege  in  this  country,  or  the  boy  of  foreign  parentage,  who  frankly 
accepts  this  country  as  a  land  of  opportunity  and  relies  on  his  initiative 
and  integrity  for  success?"  Are  we  the  guardians  of  America  merely 
because  we  got  here  first?  Some  times  we  wonder  if  America,  as  the 
land  of  opportunity,  should  not  be  superseded  by  America  as  the  land 
of  responsibility.  We  wonder  not  because  we  want  American  life  to 
become  a  more  strenuous  life,  but  because  the  truest  patriotism  hopes  and 
even  demands  that  America  not  merely  accomplish,  but  that  she  may 
create,  and  create  something  that  may  be  lasting  and  valuable  to  all, 
but  that  is  definitely  marked  American. 

Do  our  boys  and  girls  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  American 
heritage?  Is  there  distinct  American  spirit?  These  questions  the 
course  in  Community  Civics  should  answer  affirimatively.  It  will  answer 
them  affirmatively  if  the  administration  of  the  school  can  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  school  life.  The  social 
attitude,  the  American  attitude,  should,  of  course,  be  the  special  aim  for 
the  teacher  of  social  studies;  it  should  be  more — it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  school,  it  should  be  the  characteristic  of  American  schools — fair  play, 
tolerance,  service  and  cooperation  are  ideals  to  be  emphasized  and  devel- 
oped because  Community  Civics  deals  with  the  relation  of  groups  to  each 
other.  It  helps  the  boys  and  girls  to  know  their  community,  what  it 
does  for  them,  and  what  they  may  do  for  it.  Community  means  more 
than  the  village,  or  town,  or  neighborhood.  It  may  be  a  city,  a  county, 
a  state,  a  nation. 

Since  a  place  in  the  social  studies  has  been  provided  for  a  study  of 
vocations,  and  of  the  more  definite  economic  problems  in  Commercial 
Geography  and  problems  in  democracy,  the  elements  of  welfare  study 
will  include:  (1)  Health,  (2)  protection  of  life  and  property,  (3)  recre- 
ation, (4)  education,  (5)  civic  beauty,  (6)  migration,  (7)  charities, 
(8)  correction. 

Whatever  text  may  be  used  certain  topics  should  be  studied.  These 
should  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  home;  2.  The  school;  3.  The  church;  4.  The  community;  5.  The 
nation;  6.  Health;  7.  Security;  8.  Beauty;  9.  Convenience;  10.  Comfort; 
11.  Cooperation;  12.  Description  of  industry;  13.  Vocations;  14.  Elements 
necessary  for  success  in  life;  15.  Natural  resources;  16.  Conservation; 
17.  Labor  and  capital;  18.  Big  business;  (a)  Trust;  (b)  Cooperation; 
19.  The  relation  of  government  to  business;  20.  Money  and  banking; 
21.  Foreign  trade;  22.  Needs  and  forms  of  government;  23.  Government; 
(a)  Local;  (b)  State;  (c)  National;  24.  Political  parties;  25.  Taxation; 
26.  A  citizen's  rights  and  duties. 

This  subject  may  be  approached  from  another  standpoint. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  topics  which  may  be  adapted  to 
the  use  of  varying  texts: 
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I.  How  England  began  representative  government: 

A.  Review  of  story  of  growth  of  democracy  gained  in  grammar 
school,  "European  Background  of  American  History."  In- 
clude such  topics  as: 

1.  Magna  Carta. 

2.  Bill  of  Rights. 

3.  Petition  of  Right. 

4.  Revolution  of  1688. 

5.  Reform  bill  of  1832. 

6.  Reform  bill  of  1864. 

7.  Reform  bill  of  1884. 

8.  Reform  bill  of  1911,  1915. 

II.  Life  today  and  two  hundred  years  ago: 

A.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  our  life: 
1.  Interdependence: 

a.  Of  one  worker  on  others. 

b.  Of  one  city  on  others. 

c.  Of  one  nation  on  others. 

d.  Growth  of  cities. 

III.  Why  we  have  governments: 

A.  Needs. 

B.  Forms. 

IV.  American  ideals  in  government: 

A.  Declaration    of    Independence — ideals — equal    rights    for    all — 

special  privileges  for  none: 
1.  Independence. 

B.  Civil  and  religious  liberty. 

C.  Rule  of  majority. 

D.  Universal  education. 

E.  Union. 

F.  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

G.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

H.  The  Open  Door. 

V.  Our  National  Government: 

A.  As  set  up  by  the  Constitution. 

B.  Political  parties  and  elections: 

1.  Who  is  a  citizen?   Who  may  become  one?  How? 

2.  Who  may  be  a  voter? 

3.  Kinds  of  ballots. 

4.  Our  parties. 

5.  Nominations. 

6.  Campaigns. 

7.  Elections. 

8.  Initiative — Referendum — Recall. 

C.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet: 

1.  The  electoral  college. 

2.  Compared  with  English  cabinet. 

3.  Work  of  cabinet. 
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D.  How  our  laws  are  made: 

1.  Congress: 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Powers. 

2.  Committee  system. 

3.  Process  of  law-making. 

E.  Our  courts: 

1.  How  a  court  is  organized. 

2.  Kinds. 

Up  to  E  the  course  has  been  similar  in  method  to  the  usual  class. 
The  purpose  has  been  to  instill  and  recall  American  ideals.  From  here 
on  the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced  more  and  more  to  the  scientific  social 
method  of  inquiry  and  suspended  judgment,  discussion  and  active  partici- 
pation. Perhaps  there  will  be  some  criticism  of  the  delay  in  taking  up 
this  method  of  study.    The  reasons  for  the  plan  are: 

1.  It  builds  into  the  pupils  former  experience. 

2.  In  all  judging,  understanding  and  measuring  one  must  have 
standards. 

Instead  of  history  stories,  poems,  orations,  and  immortal  documents, 
ballots,  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  visits,  and  questionnaires  become  the 
tools.    To  resume: 

F.  Taxes: 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Budgets. 

3.  The  tariff. 

4.  Income  taxes. 

5.  Tax  reforms. 

G.  Interesting  features  of  United  States  Government: 

1.  Unwritten  laws. 

2.  Amendments  to  Constitution. 

3.  Territories,  colonies,  protectorates. 

4.  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Impeachment. 

VI.  Our  state  government: 

A.  Our  state  and  federal  governments  compared. 

B.  Our  state  officers:  Names  and  careers. 

C.  Our  state  courts: 

1.  Follow  a  civil  case  proceedings. 

2.  Follow  a  criminal  case  proceedings. 

VII.  Subdivisions  of  state: 

A.  Counties. 

B.  Towns  and  townships. 

VIII.  Cities: 

A.  Formation. 

B.  Government: 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Recent  reforms. 
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C.  Planning  of  cities. 

D.  Water  supply. 

E.  Lighting. 

F.  Cleaning. 

G.  Civic  beauty. 

H.  Safety. 

The  next  topics  take  up  our  greatest  civic  problems.  Special  attention 
in  the  following  should  be  given  to  development  of  responsibility,  and 
good  judgment  in  exercise  of  that  responsibility. 

IX.  Health: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  Why  we  must  work  together  to  secure  it: 

1.  Health  work  in  Panama. 

2.  Health  work  in  Cuba. 

3.  Health  work  in  Philippines. 

4.  Agencies.     (See  page  22,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education.) 

C.  Improvement  in  homes: 

1.  Slums. 

2.  Home-owning. 

X.  Thrift. 

XI.  Protection  of  life  and  property: 

1.  Discussion  of  accidents,  fires,  floods,  injuries. 

2.  Agencies.    (See  page  25,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education.) 

XII.  Recreation: 

A.  Necessity. 

B.  Provisions  for. 

C.  Playgrounds. 

D.  Parks: 

1.  National. 

2.  City. 

E.  Libraries. 

F.  Athletics: 

1.  Amateur. 

2.  Professional. 

G.  Clubs. 

H.  Theaters. 

I.  Museums  and  art  galleries. 
J.   American  life  as  a  game. 
K.   Summer  camps. 

L.  Forms. 

XIII.  Education: 

A.  Purpose. 

B.  How  it  tries  to  fill  purpose. 

C.  Public  education : 

1.  Why. 

2.  Comparison  with  Europe. 

D.  Importance  in  a  democracy. 
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XIV.   Immigration  and  Americanization: 

A.  Where  did  we  come  from? 

B.  Why  do  they  come? 

C.  Where  do  they  go? 

D.  How  do  they  affect  our  country? 

E.  Americanization. 

F.  The  yellow  man. 

G.  The  Negro. 

H.  The  Indian. 


XV.  The  rural  problem: 

A.  Importance  of  the  country. 

B.  Unfavorable  conditions: 

1.   How  to  improve  them  by: 

a.  Roads. 

b.  Schools. 

c.  Better  farming  methods. 

d.  Recreation. 

e.  Better  business  methods;  cooperative  marketing. 

XVI.  Conservation: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  A  national  problem. 

C.  Methods. 

XVII.  Social  legislation: 

A.  Regulation  of  business. 

B.  Factory  laws. 

C.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

XVIII.  Correction: 

A.  Development  of  ideas  concerning  treatment  of  offenders  through 

stages  of: 

1.  Revenge. 

2.  Punishment. 

3.  Correction. 

4.  Prevention. 

B.  Causes  of  crime. 

C.  Treatment  of  crime. 

D.  Juvenile  courts. 

E.  Settlement  work. 

F.  Prohibition. 


XIX.  Charities: 

A.  Causes  of  dependency. 

B.  State  charities: 

1.  Poor  relief. 

2.  Feeble-minded. 

3.  Insane. 

C.  Private  charities: 

1.   United  or  Associated  Charities. 
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If  the  class  has  done  its  work  well  there  should  at  least  be  begun  a 
collection  of  materials,  such  as  laws  and  ordinances,  reports  and  docu- 
ments, maps,  specimen  forms,  plans,  models,  pictures,  charts,  graphs. 
Exhibits  may  be  held  that  will  focus  civic  attention. 

Type  Lesson  Plans 

A.  The  Open  Door. 

B.  City  governments. 

Lesson  Plan  for  three  lessons  on  the  Open  Door. 

Purpose:  To  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  America's  interest  in  the 
Orient  and  of  the  principles  that  guide  her. 

Assignment 

I.  Philippines : 

Problem:  What  kind  of  Nation  did  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  what  follows? 

A.  Why  did  we  become  interested  in  the  Philippines? 

B.  How  did  we  secure  control  of  them? 

C.  What  kind  of  islands  are  they;  situation,  industries,  people? 

D.  What  is  our  policy  toward  the  Philippines? 

Special  Topics  (Three  minutes.  Speak  from  notes)  :  The  Maine;  The 
Rough  Riders;  Dewey  at  Manila;  Battle  of  Santiago;  Aguinaldo;  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  under  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

II.  China  and  the  Open  Door.     (Two  lessons.) 

Problem:    Why  is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem? 

A.  Why  did  interest  in  the  Philippines  lead  to  interest  in  China? 

B.  Why  is  America  interested  in  foreign  trade?    What  opportunity 

does  China  offer? 

C.  Describe  China's  early  greatness,  her  decline.  Explain. 

D.  Describe  China. 

1.  Country. 

2.  Minerals. 

3.  People. 

4.  Government. 

E.  What  are  spheres  of  influence?     Who  has  them   in  China? 

Where? 

F.  Why  did  John  Hay  promulgate  an  Open  Door  policy? 
What  are  the  two  principles  of  that  policy? 

G.  Is  it  an  American  policy? 

H.  Was  the  Open  Door  policy  put  into  operation  during  and  after 

the  World  War?    During  the  Washington  Conference? 
On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  color  China  one  color  and  the  Philip- 
pines another. 

Procedure 

I.  Review  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  America  and  find  why  this 
seeming  violation  occurred  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Stress  the 
contradictions  of  the  American  policy  that  Spain  in  her  conduct  toward 
her  colonies  showed.  Bring  out  our  developing  commercial  interests.  Next 
take  up  the  special  topics.    Ask  the  class  what  imperialism  is.    Take  up 
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the  last  special  topic.  From  this  topic  and  the  information  the  pupils 
have  secured,  discuss  why  America  has  not  given  up  the  Philippines. 
Bring  out  (1)  Question  of  ability  of  Philippines  to  govern  themselves; 
(2)  Importance  of  their  trade;  (3)  Strategic  position  in  Far  East. 

II.  With  the  maps  on  the  desk  ask  the  children  to  locate  Russia  and 
Japan  and  the  possessions  of  England  and  France.  Next,  take  up  the 
questions  in  I  in  order.  End  the  lesson  with  a  general  discussion  of  the 
problem:   "Why  is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem?" 

References 

Philippines:  World  Book,  Volume  6,  pp.  4630-4638;  New  International 
Encyclopedia;  Muzzey,  An  American  History,  pp.  451-462;  West,  History 
of  American  People,  pp.  633-640;  Beard  and  Bagley,  History  of  American 
People,  pp.  543-551;  Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  pp.  551-563. 

China  and  the  Open  Door:  World  Book;  International  Encyclopedia; 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  551-554;  Muzzey,  p.  563;  West,  pp.  640-644; 
Burnham,  pp.  563-565;  Poe,  Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up,  pp.  78- 
93,  132-153;  Recent  History  of  United  States,  pp.  283-285;  Little  Journeys 
Into  China;  Literary  Digest,  Special  China  number. 

Lessons  on  City  Government 

Purpose:  To  compare  the  three  forms  of  city  government  as  to 
efficiency. 

Assignment — First  Lesson 

A.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  best  plan  for  city  government? 

B.  What  does  our  town  use? 

C.  Bring  in  three  diagrams  showing: 

1.  Common  plan  of  city  government. 

2.  Commission  plan. 

3.  City  manager. 

Be  able  to  tell  how  each  is  developed.  How  did  the  misfortune  of 
Galveston  and  Dayton  help  bring  about  better  city  government? 

Assignment — Second  Lesson 

Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  city  manager  plan  of  city  government  is 
better  than  the  commission  plan.  (Have  a  town  speaker  as  one  of  the 
judges.  Arrange  with  him  to  speak  on:  "The  Government  of  Our  Town." 
Be  careful  to  select  a  man  who  will  speak  impartially.) 

Note.  Valuable  suggestions  for  lesson  plans  can  be  secured  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  from  the  introduction  in  Dunn's 
"The  Community  and  the  Citizen." 

References 

For  the  Pupil:  Hughes,  Community  Civics,  pp.  261-267;  Woodburn 
and  Moran,  The  Citizen  and  the  Republic;  Zueblin,  Municipal  Progress, 
pp.  376-394;  Nida,  City,  State  and  Nation,  pp.  190-209;  Ames  and  Eldred, 
Community  Civics,  pp.  255-264;  Beard  and  Bagley,  American  Citizenship, 
pp.  130-138;  Dennis,  Community  and  Citizen,  pp.  229-240. 

For  the  Teacher:  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  (1)  Tigert, 
Teaching  of  Civics,  (2)  Teaching  of  Community  Civics,  bulletin  23;  Hill, 
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Teaching  of  Civics;  Civic  Educational  Series,  1,  2,  4,  8;  Kendall  and  My- 
rick,  How  to  Teach  Fundamental  Subjects. 

For  the  Pupil  and  Teacher:  Parsons,.  Fair  Play;  Woodburn  and  Mo- 
ran,  The  Citizen  and  the  Republic;  Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizens; 
Hughes,  Commercial  Civics;  McCarthy,  Swan,  McMullin,  An  Elementary 
Civics;  Zueblin,  Municipal  Progress;  Turkington,  My  Country. 

Other  material:  Magazines — The  Survey,  105  E.  22nd  Street,  New 
York,  $2.00.  Literary  Digest,  354  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  $3.00.  The 
American  City,  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  $2.00.  Local  Newspapers — 
State  Year  Books. 

Maps:  Especially  state  and  local  (pupils  enjoy  making  maps  of  their 
town  or  city,  or  country). 

Pictures  and  lantern  slides,  charts  and  graphs. 

Specimen  forms,  license  receipts,  petitions,  ballots,  naturalization 
papers. 

Laws  and  ordinances. 

Visits:  A  visit  to  a  civil  court  and  the  jail  will  produce  much  valuable 
discussion. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

The  last  eighteen  weeks,  or  the  second  term  of  the  work  for  the 
eighth  grade  may  be  given  to  Vocational  Civics — a  new  and  very  im- 
portant study  for  high  schools.  It  is  possible  to  give  vocational  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects  of  study  in  the 
curriculum.  English  especially  lends  itself  to  this  arrangement.  Some 
schools,  most  notable  of  which  is  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  follow  this 
plan.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  plan  in  Grand  Rapids,  there 
is  still  a  great  need  for  definite  vocational  civics.  It  should  not  be 
subordinated  to  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  because  it  fills  an 
evident  need. 

The  purpose  of  Vocational  Civics  is  two-fold: 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  and  develop  valuable  civic  and  social  ideals,  such  as  fair  play, 
team  spirit,  fraternity,  sympathy  and  liberty. 

2.  To  give  information  concerning  the  vocations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  immediate  community  that  will  help  pupils  to  become  happy 
workers  in  the  world. 

In  our  never-ending  attempt  to  so  shape  our  schools  that  they  meet 
the  needs  of  our  democracy  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  part 
vocation  plays  in  life.  Especially  during  the  Junior  High  School  period 
is  the  desire  a  growing  one,  with  infinite  possibilities  for  good,  and  just 
as  infinite  possibilities  for  folly,  because  if  the  school  does  not  fulfill 
this  need,  the  boys  and  the  girls  will  appropriate  other  things  to  fill  it. 
Public  education,  "a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  mold 
human  beings,"  to  take  each  his  own  place  in  the  democracy,  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  composite  effect  of  vocation  and  fitness  in  vocation 
is  tremendous.  And  yet  most  of  our  pupils  go  out  of  our  schools  with 
an  appalling  lack  of  conception  of  our  economic  life,  the  phase  of  life  in 
which  we  Americans  can  truly  claim  distinction,  a  phase  of  life  that  is 
vital  to  every  .one,  and  that  claims  the  best  energies  of  our  lives.  For 
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the  happiness  of  the  worker,  for  the  soundness  of  democracy,  vocational 
inspiration  and  guidance  is  necessary. 

We  must  remember  that  a  decision  for  a  vocation  is  vital  and  gen- 
erally progressive.  For  example,  one  boy  has  already  passed  through 
the  circus,  the  policeman  and  the  street  car  conductor  steps  in  his  choice 
of  a  vocation  and  is  now  very  much  interested  in  the  pitcher!  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  vocational  civics  is  not  to  decide  on  a  vocation  for 
every  pupil.  The  greatest  danger  in  the  vocational  guidance  movement 
is  that  it  may  become  paternalistic  and  hasty.  Let  the  emphasis  be  put 
on  the  last  word  in  the  term  vocational  guidance.  Let  the  last  decision 
be  the  pupil's  when  it  comes. 

Teeter,  Verl — "A  Syllabus  on  Vocational  Guidance"  (Macmillan),  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  vocations.  It  contains  excellent  outlines, 
suggestion  and  bibliographies. 

There  are  very  good  textbooks  that  enable  us  to  realize  our  second 
purpose  in  giving  the  course,  such  as  Giles's  Vocational  Civics,  and  Gowin 
and  Wheatley  Occupations.  There  has  not  come  to  our  notice  any  single 
text  that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  both  purposes.  The  following  may 
be  used: 

Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social  Science. 
Macmillan's  or  Adams's  Description  of  Industry. 
Henry  Holt's  and  Giles's  Vocational  Civics. 

Wherever  possible  each  pupil  should  buy  both,  but  it  may  be  more 
practicable  to  require  the  pupils  to  buy  one  or  the  other  of  the  two,  and 
buy  several  copies  of  the  other,  say,  one-fourth  as  many  as  there  are 
pupils,  and  put  them  in  the  library  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  room  with  other 
references  and  material.  Diagrams,  charts,  scrap-books,  and  visits  to 
study  local  industries  help  here. 

The  following  are  suggestive  lists  of  topics.  They  may  be  used  vari- 
ously. If  the  pupils  buy  Giles's  Vocational  Civics,  topics  under  I  will  be 
especially  valuable.  If  they  buy  Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social 
Science,  II  will  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  later  work. 

I 

A.  What  work  is  and  why  we  work. 

B.  How  the  industrial  revolution  changed  our  business  life. 

C.  Factors  of  production. 

D.  Money. 

E.  Credit. 

F.  Distribution. 

G.  Unemployment : 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Significance. 

3.  How  to  get  a  job. 

H.  Government  and  industry. 

I.  Industries  that  have  been  and  are  very  important  in  the  United 

States : 
1.  Agriculture: 

a.  In  the  Colonial  period. 

b.  The  new  agriculture. 
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2.  Shipbuilding : 

a.  Early  conditions  favorable  to  shipbuilding. 

b.  Our  commerce  today: 

a.  Our  merchant  marine. 

b.  Promising  field  for  our  commerce;  South  Amer- 

ica; The  Orient. 

3.  Manufacturing : 

a.  Growth. 

4.  Transportation: 

a.  Part  in  development  of  our  country. 

b.  Our  railroads. 

c.  Our  water  transportation. 

5.  Meat  industries: 

a.  Extent. 

b.  How  carried  on. 

c.  Our  great  meat-packing  industries. 

6.  Mining : 

a.  Extent  of  our  minerals. 

b.  Coal  mining. 

c.  Our  oil  fields: 

a.   Standard  Oil  Company. 

7.  Banking : 

a.  Services. 

b.  Bank  and  the  farmer. 

8.  New  occupations. 

It  will  be  well  to  end  the  course  with  a  study  of  the  local  occupations.. 
This  will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  concrete  expression  in  pupil 
activity  that  ought  to  clinch  the  thing  for  the  pupil.  It  might  take  the 
form  of  a  booklet  on  the  town's  industries,  with  pictures,  etc.,  statistics 
and  information.  It  might  be  an  exhibit.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
public  program. 

A  phase  of  vocational  work  that  must  not  be  omitted  here  is  testing. 
Intelligence  and  vocational  tests  in  our  high  school  work  are  still  in  a 
decidedly  experimental  stage,  and  for  that  reason  are  all  the  more  in- 
teresting to  the  live  teacher.  With  the  development  of  our  social  studies 
program  they  will  undoubtedly  take  an  important  place.  If  the  teacher 
feels  that  there  is  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  comradeship  these  tests  could  be  used  to  determine  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  valuable  information  for  school  records  can 
be  secured. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  test  that  will  help  in  both  ways: 

1.  What  kinds  of  work  have  you  done? 

2.  For  which  work  have  you  received  pay? 

3.  What  kinds  of  work  do  you  best  like  to  do? 

4.  Why  do  you  like  them? 

5.  Which  school  studies  do  you  like  best? 

6.  What  do  you  like  about  them? 

7.  Name  in  the  order  of  your  present  preference  three  occupations. 

you  are  considering. 
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8.  Why  are  you  considering  these  occupations? 

9.  Have  you  definitely  decided  on  the  occupation  you  named  first? 
10.   How  do  you  intend  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  occupations? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  tests  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  add  to  the  intelligence  and  ideals  of  the  pupils 
so  that  they  may  choose,  but  not  necessarily  during  the  time  of  the 
course.  Avoid  any  haste  in  choosing.  Let  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  choice  rests  be  sure  and  firm.  Parsons's  Choosing  a  Vocation  will  be 
found  especially  interesting  to  the  teacher. 

The  course  is  a  difficult  one  to  teach,  but  a  most  interesting  one.  There 
are  possibilities  in  it  for  performing  a  really  great  service.  The  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  often  offer  very  valuable  material.  There  is 
a  mass  of  material  at  hand.  Our  work  is  not  to  find  material  but  to 
select  and  classify.  Let  the  following  principles  guide  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  course: 

1.  Develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  questioning  and  inquiring. 

2.  Let  him  realize  that  he  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in  our 

economic  life. 

Bibliography 

For  the  Teacher: 

Material  for  the  Class  in  Occupations.  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance^— Graduate   School  of   Education — Harvard  University. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance — Editorial  Review,  June, 
1921,  Volume  62. 

Parsons — Choosing  a  Vocation. 

Brewer — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement. 

Davis — Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance. 

Hill — Introduction  to  Vocational  Education. 

Vocational  Guidance  Through  the  Life  Career  Class. 

Bloomfield — Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

Bloomfield — Youth,  School  and  Vocation. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor — Descriptions  of  Occupations. 
Stanford  University  of  California,  Bulletin  No.  19 — Vocational  In- 
formation. 

(N.  E.  A.) — Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education. 

For  the  Pupils: 

Gowin  and  Wheatley — Occupations. 

Filene — Careers  for  Women. 

Rollins — What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do? 

Hourle  and  Saltzberg — The  Girl  and  the  Job. 

Laselle  and  Wiley — Vocation  for  Girls. 

Leavitt  and  Brown — Elementary  Social  Science. 

Weaver  and  Byler — Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys. 

The  following  are  valuable  for  illustrative  material: 
Norris — Heroes  of  Progress. 
Bok — Americanization  of  Edward  Bok. 
Riis — Making  of  an  American. 
Thayer — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Keller — Story  of  My  Life. 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Center — Worker  and  His  Work. 

Smith — Your  Biggest  Job — School  or  Business. 

Bogart-Flanagan — Economic  History  of  United  States. 

Rochleau — Great  American  Industries  Series: 

1.  Minerals. 

2.  Products  of  the  soil. 

3.  Manufacturers. 

4.  Transportation. 
Herbertson — Man  and  His  Work. 
Gowin  and  Wheatley — Occupations. 
Allen — Advertising  as  a  Vocation. 
J.  H.  Hammond — The  Engineer. 
Allen — Law  as  a  Vocation. 

Other  Books  for  the  Pupils: 

F.  J.  Allen:  Advertising  as  a  Vocation.  J.  H.  Hammond:  The  En- 
gineer. F.  J.  Allen:  The  Law  as  a  Vocation.  D.  W.  and  E.  W.  Weaver: 
Medicine  as  a  Profession.  Douglas:  Merchandising.  Rev.  C.  L.  Slattery : 
The  Ministry.  A.  Seruster:  Opportunities  in  Aviation.  Ellwood  Hen- 
drick:  Opportunities  in  Chemistry.  Charles  M.  Horton:  Opportunities  in 
Engineering.  O.  D.  Dean:  Opportunities  in  Farming.  Nelson  Collins: 
Opportunities  in  Merchant  Ships.  J.  J.  Lee:  Opportunities  in  Newspaper 
Work.  E.  J.  Kilduff :  The  Private  Secretary.  Willia7n  Maxwell:  Sales- 
manship. Richard  C.  Cabot:  Social  Work;  Training  and  the  Rewards  of 
the  Physician.  W.  M.  Horner:  Training  for  a  Life  Insurance  Agent. 
J.  H.  Fuedel:  Training  for  Librarianship.  C.  B.  Fairchild,  Jr.:  Train- 
ing for  the  Electric  Railway  Business.  Don  C.  Seitz:  Training  for  the 
Newspaper  Trade.  Gifford  Pinchot:  Training  of  a  Forester.  T.  G.  Soares: 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaryship.  H.  P.  Wright:  The  Young  Man  and 
Teaching.  S.  E.  Baldwin:  The  Young  Man  and  the  Law.  F.  J.  Allen: 
The  Business  Employments.  G.  J.  Thwing :  The  Training  of  Men  for  the 
World's  Future.  N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.:  Starting  in  Life.  Appleton:  Train- 
ing Series.  Harper  and  Brothers:  Opportunity  Series.  Lippincott:  Train- 
ing Series;  Farm  Manuals.  Macmillan:  Vocation  Series.  Scribner:  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Series. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
people  that  North  Carolina  History  should  be  taught  in  the  high  schools. 
Governor  A.  W.  McLean  was  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  work  out  a  plan  for  teaching  the  Geography 
and  History  of  North  Carolina,  not  only  in  the  elementary  school  but 
also  in  the  high  school,  in  order  that  boys  and  girls  may  have  the  sort 
of  information  which  will  increase  appreciation  of  their  native  state. 

The  History  of  North  Carolina  can  be  taught  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school  as  soon  as  a  suitable  textbook  is  made  available.  This  subject  can 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  History  I,  which  would  include  Civics  (first  se- 
mester) and  North  Carolina  History  (second  semester). 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  textbook  before  North  Caro- 
lina History  can  be  taught  satisfactorily.  Ashe's  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, The  History  of  North  Carolina  by  Connor,  Boyd  and  Hamilton,  and 
Hamilton  and  Boyd's  Syllabus  of  North  Carolina  History  are  out  of  print, 
and  therefore,  not  available  if  they  were  usable. 

There  are  certain  materials  which  would  serve  good  purpose  in  sup- 
plementing a  textbook,  such  as  Arthur's  Western  North  Carolina,  Allen's 
History  of  Halifax  County,  Boyd's  History  of  Durham  County,  and  cer- 
tain other  county  histories.  There  are  such  publications  as  Ashe's  Bio- 
graphical History  of  North  Carolina,  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view, Wheeler's  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Hill's  History  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  the  bulletin  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  which  would  be  very  helpful. 

It  would  be  possible  to  adopt  a  North  Carolina  History  for  use  in  the 
session  1930-31,  if  a  suitable  textbook  were  available. 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
Second  Year 

Under  the  plan  of  High  School  Reorganization,  adopted  particularly 
for  high  schools  of  three,  four,  five  and  six  teachers,  the  second  year's 
work  in  history,  that  is,  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade,  will  be  devoted  to 
Modern  European  History.  This  arrangement  is  suggested  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  Modern  European  History  is  the  history  which  most  of  the  high 
school  students  will  need  in  their  every-day  reading. 

2.  So  many  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  during  and  after  the 
first  two  years,  the  course  in  Modern  History  is  given  as  being  more 
valuable  to  such  students  than  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  course. 

In  the  larger  high  schools  with  more  teachers  and  more  pupils  there 
is  no  objection  to  following  the  order  of  sequence  as  follows:  A  year  of 
Community  Civics,  a  year  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  a  year  of 
Modern  History,  a  year  of  United  States  History.  A  one-year  course  in 
World  History  is  being  offered  in  a  number  of  schools.  In  the  larger 
schools  provision  will  be  made  in  the  fourth  year,  or  eleventh  grade,  for 
problems  in  American  Democracy,  for  Elementary  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology. 

Never  before  has  European  History  been  so  important  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Problems  and  conditions  in  different  countries,  particularly 
the  countries  of  Europe,  are  not  only  attractive,  but  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  half  century  have  vitally  affected  the  civilized  world.  Causes, 
events  and  effects  of  the  World  War  are  still  vital  topics  of  discussion. 

In  the  study  of  Modern  European  History  stress  should  be  put  upon 
great  movements  rather  than  upon  minor  historical  changes.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  social  and  economic  conditions  and  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  as  well  as  upon  political  changes  and  conditions.  After  a 
brief  survey  of  the  period  from  1683  to  1789  and  of  the  period  from  1789 
to  1849,  major  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  period  of  Democracy 
and  National  Development  from  about  1850  to  1918. 
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The  period  from  1849  to  1871  may  be  called  the  period  of  National 
Unity  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  should  be  understood  as  furnish- 
ing a  basis  for  understanding  the  events  after  that  time.  The  parts 
played  by  .France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  should  be  clearly  developed.  The  period  of 
expansion  and  international  conflict  will  have  to  do  particularly  with  the 
British  Empire,  the  nations  of  the  far  East,  China  and  Japan,  partic- 
ularly Africa  and  the  near  East,  the  great  alliances  and  international 
conflicts  preceding  the  World  War. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  go  into  detail  in  tracing  the  campaigns  of  the 
World  War,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  such  procedure  is  profitable.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  understand  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  War 
grew  and  the  results  of  it  with  every  possible  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  adopting  means  to  prevent  war. 

The  Modern  Age  begins  with  the  Era  of  the  Reformation  and  includes 
the  time  from  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648.    The  discussion  of  the  Modern  Age  will  include  the  following: 

Geographical  Discoveries  and  the  Beginning  of  Modern  Colonization.  " 
The  Beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

Spain — Her  Ascendancy  and  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Reaction. 
The  Tudors  and  the  English  Reformation. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  era  of  the  Political  Revolution,  or  the  period  from  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919.  Included  in  this 
era  are  the  following: 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

France  Under  Louis  XIV. 

The  Stuarts  and  the  English  Revolution. 

Russia:  Peter  the  Great. 

Prussia:  Frederick  the  Great. 

England  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Austria:  Joseph  the  II. 

The  French  Revolution. 

The  Consulate  and  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

France  since  the  Second  Restoration. 

England  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  World  War. 

The  Liberation  and  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  Making  of  the  New  German  Empire. 

Russia  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  World  War. 

The  New  Industrialism. 

The  Expansion  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  United 

States  in  the  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Evolution  toward  World  Federation. 
The  World  War. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY 
Third  Year 

In  the  bulletin,  High  School  Reorganization,  provision  is  made  for  the 
teaching  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  in  the  third  year.  This  is  the 
plan  suggested  for  three-,  four-,  five-  and  six-teacher  schools.  In  the 
larger  schools,  as  already  suggested,  it  will  be  permissible  to  follow  a 
different  sequence,  though  there  is  sound  reason  for  teaching  Modern 
History  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  and  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  His- 
tory in  the  third  year. 

I    Ancient  History 

The  course  in  Ancient  History  will  include  the  topics  and  contents 
found  in  the  State-adopted  textbooks  on  this  subject. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  course: 

1.  The  races  and  groups  of  peoples  of  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  political  history  and  civilization  of  each  of  the  following 

nations:  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  The  Hebrews, 
Phcenicans,  Hitties,  Lydians,  Persia,  India,  China. 

3.  Greece:    The  story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  including  the 

Greek  accounts  of  prehistoric  times;  the  iEgean  civilization; 

the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  their 

mythology,  language,  art  and  literature. 
Sparta:  The  Peloponnesian  League. 
The  Age  of  Colonization  and  of  Tyrannies. 
Athens:  The  History  of  the  Athenians. 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Wars. 
The  Athenian  Empire. 
The  Age  of  Pericles. 

The  Peloponnesian  War;  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacy. 
The  Greeks  of  Western  Hellas. 

The  Macedonian  Empire;  Phillip  II,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Grseco-Oriental  World  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  Con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans. 
Greek  Literature,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
Greek  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science. 
The  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Story  of  Italy's  Early  Inhabitants. 
The  Kingdom  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Republic. 
Rome  as  an  Empire. 

The  Principate;  The  Absolute  Monarchy. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Social  Life,  Law,  Architecture,  Literature  of  the  Romans. 

The  Transition  Age,  including  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  the 
Church  and  its  Institutions,  the  Fusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton, 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  the  Rise  of  Islam,  Charle- 
magne. 

II    Medieval  History 

The  Ancient  History  course  brings  the  story  down  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.    Mediaeval  History  will  include  what  is  generally  known  as 
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the  Dark  Ages,  or  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  eleventh  century.  There 
will  be  an  overlapping,  therefore,  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  accounts. 
This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  review  and  also  for  addition  of  new  ma- 
terial.   The  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  should  include  the  following: 

The  Barbarian  Kingdoms. 

The  Church  and  its  Institutions. 

Diffusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton. 

The  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

The  Rise  of  Islam;  Charlemagne  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Empire 

in  the  West. 
The  Northmen,  or  the  Coming  of  the  Vikings. 

The  Age  of  Revival  is  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Included  in  this 
period  are  the  following: 

Feudalism  and  Chivalry. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

The  Crusaders. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the  story  of  the  Decline  of  its 

Temporal  Power. 
Mongolian  Conquests  and  Settlements. 
Europe. 

Growth  of  the  towns. 

The  Universities  and  the  School  Men. 

The  Growth  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  the  Northern  countries  with  the  formation  of  National 
Governments  and  Literatures. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  year's  work  considered 
as  a  whole: 

1.  Prehistoric  Times;  2.  The  Ancient  Orient;  3.  Greece;  4.  Rome; 
5.  The  Middle  Ages;  a.  The  Germans;  b.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire;  c.  The 
Northmen  and  the  Normans;  d.  Feudalism;  e.  The  Byzantine  Empire; 
f.  The  Arabs  and  Islam;  g.  The  Crusaders;  h.  The  Mongolian  Peoples  in 
Europe  to  1453;  i.  National  States  During  the  Middle  Ages;  6.  Mediaeval 
Civilization. 

WORLD  HISTORY 

(This  course  is  designed  for  schools  with  more  than  six  teachers.) 
Second  or  Third  Year 

A  number  of  high  schools  are  finding  it  advisable  to  offer  a  one-year 
course  in  world  history  for  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  pupils.  The  curriculum 
is  becoming  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  two  years  of 
European  history  on  the  program  of  most  high  school  pupils.  It  is  even 
possible  for  pupils  to  graduate  from  high  school  with  only  civics  and 
American  history.  In  many  cases  they  take  only  one  year  of  European 
history,  either  early  European  or  modern  European.  Of  the  two  the 
latter  is  undoubtedly  of  greater  importance  in  explaining  the  present,  but 
in  order  to  understand  it  the  pupils  need  a  background  in  the  former. 
Hence,  where  pupils  have  only  one  year  to  devote  to  history  other  than 
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civics  and  American  their  needs  will  probably  be  more  adequately  served 
by  a  one-year  course  in  world  history. 

In  a  course  of  this  kind  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  teacher 
is  that  of  selecting  from  the  great  mass  of  facts  those  of  the  most  value 
for  teaching  purposes.  The  following  guiding  principles  will  help  the 
teacher  in  overcoming  this  difficulty: 

1.  Select  a  few  typical  facts  and  conditions  in  each  period  and 
treat  them  in  some  detail. 

2.  In  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  the  chief  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  contributions  to  the  present. 

3.  Facts,  conditions,  and  institutions  common  to  many  nations 
should  be  treated  rather  than  attempting  to  trace  the  history 
of  separate  nations  unless  these  nations  have  had  a  wide 
influence. 

4.  Recent  history  should  receive  relatively  more  stress  than  more 
remote  history. 

5.  Chronology  should  become  increasingly  more  important  as  the 
present  is  approached. 

6.  In  modern  history  the  origin  of  present  day  institutions  should 
be  stressed. 

7.  Individuals  who  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  history  should 
be  selected  and  treated  in  some  detail. 

8.  Pupils  should  be  given  a  correct  perspective  of  the  place  of 
the  United  States  in  world  history  and  of  our  debt  to  other 
nations. 

A  course  in  World  History  might  be  organized  around  the  following 
outline : 

I.  Primitive  and  Oriental  Life: 

A.  Early  man. 

B.  Life  in  ancient  Egypt. 

C.  The  ancient  civilization  of  Western  Asia. 

D.  The  ancient  civilization  of  the  Far  East:   China,  India,  and 

Japan. 

II.  Ancient  Greece  and  Her  Civilization: 

A.  The  early  history  of  Greece. 

B.  The  conflict  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

C.  Greek  life  and  culture  in  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

D.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  spread  of  Greek  culture. 

III.  Early  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire: 

A.  The  early  history  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Republic. 

B.  The  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  World. 

C.  Internal  strife  and  revolution. 

D.  The  Roman  Empire. 

E.  Contributions  of  the  ancient  world  to  modern  times. 
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IV.  Mediaeval  Life  and  Institutions: 

A.  The  Barbarian  migrations. 

B.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

C.  The  Feudal  Age. 

D.  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

E.  The  Crusades. 

F.  The  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

V.  The  Beginning  of  Modern  Times: 

A.  The  Renaissance. 

B.  The  Age  of  Discovery. 

C.  The  Protestant  Revolt  and  the  Counter-Reformation. 

D.  The  Religious  Wars. 

E.  Life  in  the  17th  century. 

VI.  Absolutism  and  the  Struggle  for  Colonial  Supremacy: 

A.  The  beginning  of  Parliamentary  government  in  Great  Britain. 

B.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

C.  Absolutism  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

D.  Great  Britain  achieves  colonial  supremacy. 

VII.  The  French  Revolution: 

A.  The  background  of  the  French  Revolution. 

B.  The  French  Revolution. 

C.  Napoleon  spreads  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution. 

VIII.  The  Industrial  Revolution: 

A.  The  inventors  begin  a  revolution  in  English  industry. 

B.  The  use  of  steam  increases  production. 

C.  Capitalism  and  the  factory  system. 

D.  The  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

IX.  Reaction,  Revolution,  and  National  Unification: 

A.  The  Age  of  Metternich. 

B.  The  Revolutions  of  1848. 

C.  The  Second  French  Empire. 

D.  The  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

X.  Democracy  and  International  Rivalry: 

A.  The  governments  and  reforms  of  European  nations. 

B.  The  British  Empire. 

C.  Rivalry  in  the  Far  East. 

D.  The  partition  of  Africa. 

E.  The  Balkan  situation. 

F.  European  Alliances. 

XI.  The  World  War  and  the  New  Internationalism: 

A.  The  causes  of  the  World  War. 

B.  The  courses  of  the  war  to  April,  1917. 

C.  The  United  States  in  the  World  War. 

D.  The  Paris  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

E.  Reconstruction. 

F.  Recent  efforts  toward  international  peace. 

G.  The  World  today. 
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The  following  reference  books  will  be  found  useful: 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History 

Breasted — Ancient  Times. 

Davis — A  Day  in  Old  Athens. 

Davis — A  Day  in  Old  Rome. 

Davis — Life  on  a  Medieval  Barony. 

Davis — Readings  in  Ancient  History.    (2  vols.) 

Emerson — Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Harding — Story  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Johnson — Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Seebohn — Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

Webster — Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

Modern  History 

Bowman — The  New  World. 

Gibbons — Europe  Since  1918. 

Gibbons — The  New  Map  of  Asia. 

Green — A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Hayes — A  Brief  History  of  the  Great  War. 

Hayes — A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modem  Europe. 

Matthew — The  French  Revolution. 

Ogg — Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 

Osgood — A  History  of  Industry. 

Robinson  and  Beard — Readings  in  Modern  European  History. 

Shepherd — Historial  Atlas. 

Sweet — History  of  Latin  America. 

Biography 

Abbott — Pericles. 

Bickwell — Story  of  Antoinette. 

Bryce — David  Livingston. 

Eginhard — Charlemagne. 

Fowler — Csesar. 

Hassell — Louis  XIV. 

Johnston — Napoleon. 

Lodge — Richelieu. 

Lowell — Joan  of  Arc. 

Ludwig — Bismarck. 

McCabe — A  belard. 

Motley — Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Roosevelt — Cromwell. 

Southey — The  Life  of  Horatio  Nelson. 

Strachey — Queen  Victoria. 

Tappan — Alfred  the  Great. 

Tappan — In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Trevlyan — Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand. 

Wheeler — Alexander  the  Great. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Fourth  Year 

First  and  Second  Semesters 

In  grade  eleven  the  course  is  American  History.  Any  text  on  the 
State  list  may  be  used.  The  course  should  start  at  the  beginning  of  our 
history  and  extend  down  to  the  present  time,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
our  development  since  the  Civil  War.  The  preceding  course  in  World 
History  should  give  just  the  foundation  needed  for  teaching  our  relation 
to  other  nations. 

The  chief  motive  here  is  the  civic  one.  Hence  emphasis  should  be 
upon  American  ideals  and  institutions.  We  must  be  positive  in  our  in- 
struction at  this  point  and  teach  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy.  In  our  teaching  of  facts  of  battles,  campaigns 
and  heroes,  we  must  not  forget  the  larger  principles  that  have  made  our 
Nation  what  it  is:  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  right  to  work  out  one's 
own  destiny,  bringing  settlers  to  our  shores,  voicing  its  meaning  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  asserting  it  again  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial freedom  in  1812,  culminating  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
still  going  on  to  show  its  presence  in  1898  in  the  War  with  Spain,  and 
again  in  1917  in  the  World  War.  We  must  teach  the  safeguards  of  this 
liberty — representative  government,  trial  by  jury,  no  taxation  without 
representation,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion  and  public  assembly, 
habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  protest  and  of  petition,  etc.,  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution.  It  is  not  the  framework  of  our  history,  the 
facts  and  dates  that  we  wish  to  teach  here.  They  have  already  been 
taught.  Here  rather  we  should  give  the  soul  to  the  framework,  teach 
the  spirit  of  American  history  and  teach  it  so  that  in  any  time  of 
danger,  external  or  internal,  these  future  citizens  will  rise  to  a  man  to 
defend  any  infringement  of  their  free  institutions  and  the  rights  guaran- 
teed thereby. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  social  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  since  1870.  Teach  particularly  the  forces 
which  make  for  the  well-being  of  our  people.  Bogart's  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  should  be  a  close  supplement  to  the  text  used  for  class  work.  The 
financial  system  of  the  United  States  should  be  studied  in  detail,  from 
its  beginning  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton  down  through  its  various 
changes  to  its  present  administration  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
A  thorough  study  of  banking,  its  services  to  the  people,  and  the  citizen's 
duty  toward  this  institution  should  be  made.  An  excellent  book  for  ref- 
erence here  is  Banking  and  Business  Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  This  should  be  taught  to  every  eleventh 
grade  history  pupil. 

The  subject  of  territorial  expansion,  the  great  westward  movement, 
should  receive  careful  emphasis;  its  meaning,  its  problems,  and  its  results, 
should  be  brought  out.  Along  with  this  should  come  two  other  topics 
closely  bound  up  with  this  expansion,  namely,  the  development  of  trans- 
portation and  the  subject  of  immigration.  Before  leaving  these  subjects, 
pupils  should  know  the  types  of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  in  the 
past  and  the  types  coming  in  now,  the  problems  attending  immigration,. 
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and  give  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  immigration  should  be  re- 
stricted or  not,  with  reasons  therefor.  They  should  see  the  close  relation 
between  progress  and  the  development  of  transportation  and  be  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  this  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  should  be  stressed  particularly,  yet 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  unjustifiable  prejudice  for  or  against 
any  particular  nation.  We  must  present  truly  and  fairly  objectives  and 
motives  in  so  far  as  possible  with  present  knowledge.  The  growth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  should  be  traced  up  to  its  present  unique 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Pupils  must  understand  that 
in  entering  the  World  War,  America  became  a  participant  not  merely  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  her  citizens,  but  to  prevent  the  substi- 
tution of  autocratic  institutions  for  free  democratic  ones.  Pupils  should 
get  from  this  year's  work  the  realization  that  America  is  the  Nation  of 
great  destiny,  that  it  holds  this  position  because  of  its  resources,  its  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  the  integrity  of  its  people,  and  that  it  is  the  part 
of  each  individual  to  "Carry  On." 

Suggested  Outline 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  year's  work  and 
the  topics  which  should  be  emphasized: 

1.  The  Great  Migration  to  America;  2.  Colonial  Life;  a.  Agriculture; 
b.  Industry;  c.  Commerce;  d.  Home;  e.  Church;  f.  School;  g.  Biography; 
h.  Press;  i.  Relations  with  Indians  and  European  Nationalities;  j.  Rela- 
tions with  the  British  Government;  3.  Conflict  and  Independence;  a. 
British  Colonial  system;  b.  Events  leading  up  to  the  War;  c.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  d.  The  results  of  the  war;  4.  The  U.  S.  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  5.  Formation  of  the  Constitution;  6.  The  rise 
of  political  parties;  7.  The  Jeffersonian  Republicans  in  power;  8.  The 
War  of  1812;  9.  The  West  and  Jacksonian  Democracy;  10.  The  Industrial 
Revolution;  11.  Expansion;  a.  The  Oregon  territory;  b.  Texas;  c.  Mexi- 
can War  and  expansion  to  the  Pacific;  d.  Gold  in  California;  e.  Utah; 
12.  The  planting  system  and  national  politics;  a.  Slavery — North  and 
South;  b.  Slavery  in  national  politics;  c.  The  drift  of  events  towards  the 
irrepressive  conflict;  13.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction;  14.  The 
Nation  expands;  a.  The  New  South;  b.  The  vanishing  frontier;  c.  Public 
land  problems;  d.  Immigration;  e.  The  age  of  science  and  invention; 
15.  Domestic  issues;  a.  The  currency  question;  b.  The  protective  tariff 
and  taxation;  c.  The  railways  and  trusts;  d.  Minor  parties  and  unrest; 
e.  The  sound  money  battle  of  1896;  16.  America  a  World  power;  a.  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations,  1865-1898;  Monroe  Doctrine  Asserted;  b.  Spanish- 
American  War;  c.  New  possessions;  d.  The  U.  S.  in  the  Orient;  e.  The 
Panama  Canal;  f.  The  U.  S.  in  the  Carribean;  17.  The  spirit  of  reform 
in  America;  a.  Political;  b.  Economical;  18.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Move- 
ment; 19.  Industrial  Democracy;  a.  Rise  and  growth  of  organized  labor; 
b.  Relations  between  labor  and  capital;  20.  President  Wilson  and  the 
World  War;  21.  The  Peace  Settlement  at  Paris;  22.  Effects  of  the  War 
upon  U.  S.;  23.  Policies  of  the  U.  S.  since  the  World  War. 
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Suggested  Topics 

The  following  suggested  topics  contain  problems  for  term  papers. 
Many  of  these  topics  will  furnish  several  problems. 

1.  Comparison  between  immigrants  of  today  and  colonial  times;  2. 
Home  life  in  colonial  days;  3.  The  leadership  of  the  churches  in  early 
America;  4.  Life  of  any  one  of  the  following:  a.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
b.  George  Washington,  c.  Thomas  Jefferson,  d.  Alexander  Hamilton,  e. 
Andrew  Jackson,  f.  John  Marshall,  g.  Abraham  Lincoln,  h.  Jefferson 
Davis,  i.  Robert  E.  Lee,  j.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  k.  Frances  Willard,  1. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  m.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  n.  Woodrow  Wilson; 
5.  History  of  education  in  North  Carolina;  6.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition; 7.  The  industrial  revolution  in  the  United  States;  8.  Jacksonian 
Democracy;  9.  The  Overland  Trails;  10.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia; 11.  The  steamboats;  12.  The  cotton  gin  and  its  effect;  13.  The 
Abolition  movement;  14.  The  negro  before  the  Civil  War;  15.  The  negro 
after  the  Civil  War;  16.  The  causes  of  the  Civil  War;  17.  Economic 
aspects  of  the  Civil  War;  18.  North  Carolina's  War  Governor;  19.  Foreign 
relations  during  the  Civil  War;  20.  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina; 
21.  The  building  of  the  transcontinental  railroads;  22.  The  rise  and 
growth  of  trusts  in  the  United  States;  23.  Origin  and  growth  of  the 
Civil  Service;  24.  The  development  of  the  West;  25.  American  irrigation 
farming;  26.  Conservation;  27.  The  Indian  problem;  28.  The  American- 
Japanese  problem;  29.  The  Granger  movement;  30.  Free  silver  and  the 
campaign  of  1896;  31.  The  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands; 
32.  The  Panama  Canal;  33.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources;  34. 
Recent  political  reforms  in  the  United  States;  35.  The  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement;  36.  The  Federal  Reserve  System;  37.  The  rise  of  organized 
labor;  38.  The  League  of  Nations;  39.  The  World  Court;  40.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine;  41.  The  development  of  national  prohibition. 

Bibliography  of  American  History 

American  Nation  (ed.  Hart). 

Bassett — Expansion  and  Reform. 

Channing — History  of  the  United  States  (5  vols.). 

Earle — Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 

Elson — History  of  the  United  States. 

Faulkner — American  Economic  History. 

Fiske — The  Critical  Period. 

Forman — Sidelights  on  Our  Social  and  Economic  History. 
Hart — American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries  (4  vols.). 
Hart — Formation  of  the  Union. 
Lingley — Since  the  Civil  War. 

McMaster — History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
Muzzey — Readings  in  American  History. 
Ogg — Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Old  South  Leaflets. 

Parkman — A  Struggle  for  a  Continent. 
Parkman — Works. 

Paxson — History  of  the  American  Frontier. 
Sparks — Expansion  of  the  American  People. 
Thwaites — The  Colonies. 
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Van  Tyne — American  Revolution. 

Wells — Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 

Wilson — Division  and  Reunion. 

Yale  Chronicles  (50  vols.). 

Bowers — Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

Bradford — Lee,  the  American. 

Brady — The  True  Andrew  Jackson. 

Bruce — Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road. 

Dodd — Jefferson  Davis. 

Dodd — Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work. 

Ford — The  Many  Sided  Franklin. 

Ford — The  True  George  Washington. 

Harper — Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Meadowcroft — Boy's  Life  of  Edison. 

Morgan — Patrick  Henry. 

Nicolay — Boy's  Life  of  Grant. 

Ober — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Parkman — Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Roosevelt — Autobiography. 

Sandburg — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Thayer — John  Marshall. 

Washington — Up  From  Slavery. 

Davis — Boy's  Life  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Bolton — Famous  Voyagers  and  Explorers. 

Bolton — Girls  Who  Became  Famous. 

Bradford — Confederate  Portraits. 

Bradford — Portraits  of  American  Women. 

Bradford — Union  Portraits. 

Dodd — Statesmen  of  the  Old  South. 

Johnston — Famous  Indian  Chiefs. 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt — Heroes  of  American  History. 

Morgan — Our  Presidents. 

Morris — Heroes  of  Discovery  in  America. 

Odum — Southern  Pioneers. 

Sparks — The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

ADVANCED  CIVICS,  ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS,  AND 
SOCIOLOGY 
Fourth  Year 

In  the  fourth  or  last  year  of  high  school  in  the  larger  schools,  there 
should  be  a  course  in  the  problems  of  American  democracy.  In  order  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  modern  life  we  must  systematically  study  them. 
These  problems  are  civic,  social  and  economic.  Therefore  the  social  study 
of  this  last  year  of  high  school  should  include  principles  of  civics,  soci- 
ology and  economics.  New  books  treating  these  phases  of  American  life 
are  coming  out  constantly.  No  class  should  be  bound  to  one  text.  In 
this  course  the  great  factor  is  the  teacher,  who  should  be  a  person  of 
great  mental  poise,  clear  perception  and  fair-mindedness.  The  matter  of 
the  textbook  might  be  left  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
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Topics  which  might  be  studied  in  this  course  are: 

1.  The  slums;  2.  The  sweating  system;  3.  Tenements;  4.  Individual 
and  social  degeneracy;  5.  Poverty;  6.  The  unemployed  and  homeless  poor; 
7.  Dependent  children;  8.  Immigration;  9.  The  tramp  problem;  10.  Crim- 
inal classes;  11.  Prison  reform;  12.  Institutions  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; 13.  The  liquor  problem;  14.  The  factory  system;  15.  Labor  unions; 
16.  The  organization  of  capital;  17.  Social  settlements;  18.  Private  and 
public  charities;  19.  Religious  organizations;  20.  The  juvenile  court; 
21.  Industrial  education;  22.  Private  and  public  education;  23.  Political 
parties;  24.  Philanthropy;  25.  The  church;  26.  Banking  and  its  services. 

We  strongly  recommend  here  that  the  class  use  Banking  and  Business 
Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

In  teaching  these  subjects  we  should  point  out  the  opportunities  for 
service  in  every  occupation,  calling  or  profession.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  teach  the  personal  and  civic  ideals  of  the  Bible  by  instruct- 
ing the  pupils  in  the  art  of  good  living  today.  Use  the  lives  of  worthy 
men  and  women  in  connection  with  this  instruction.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, toward  hero-worship  of  living  national  and  local  heroes  should  be 
avoided.  Men  and  women  should  be  given  the  credit  for  their  good  deeds, 
but  they  should  not  be  set  upon  a  pedestal  for  veneration.  The  emphasis 
should  be  always  upon  the  service  rendered  and  the  opportunities  for 
service. 

Suggested  Term  Paper  Topics  for  the  Course  in  Problems  of 
American  Democracy 

1.  Profit-sharing  in  the  United  States;  2.  Profit-sharing  in  North 
Carolina;  3.  Industrial  relations  in  North  Carolina;  4.  Crime  and  cor- 
rection; 5.  The  case  against  Socialism;  6.  The  negro  problem;  7.  Ameri- 
can family  life  today  and  its  probable  effects;  8.  The  rural  problem; 
9.  The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States;  10.  The  history  of  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina;  11.  State  supervision  of  public  schools  in  North 
Carolina;  12.  What  the  United  States  is  doing  for  the  education  of  the 
immigrant;  13.  Immigrant  communities  in  the  country;  14.  The  country 
life  movement;  15.  The  care  of  dependents  in  North  Carolina;  16.  The 
junior  republic;  17.  The  work  of  Judge  Ben  Lindsay;  18.  The  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina;  19.  Municipal  government;  20.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution;  21.  The  United  States  and  the 
League  of  Nations;  22.  Should  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  continued  as  a 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States?  23.  The  United  States 
and  the  protectice  tariff;  24.  Should  the  United  States  own  and  control 
the  coal  mines?  25.  The  short  ballot;  26.  The  Federal  Reserve  System; 
27.  Conservation  in  the  United  States;  28.  The  origin  and  growth  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States;  29.  The  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall. 

MATERIALS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Every  teacher  of  the  social  studies  will  find  it  profitable  to  join  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  to  subscribe  for  the  Historical 
Outlook,  a  monthly  publication  (nine  months).  Membership  and  magazine 
$3.00;  magazine,  $2.00. 
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The  Classroom  Teacher.  Vol.  XI.  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Dawson  E. — Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies.    Macmillan,  1927,  $2.00. 

Hatch,  R. — Training  in  Citizenship.    Scribners,  1926,  $1.60. 

Johnson,  H. — The  Teaching  of  History.    Macmillan,  1924,  $1.80. 

Klapper,  P. — Teaching  of  History.    Appleton,  1926,  $1.75. 

Knowlton,  D.  C. — History  and  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High 
School.    Scribners,  1926,  $1.60. 

Knowlton,  D.  C. — Making  History  Graphic.    Scribners,  1925,  $1.10. 

Osborn,  W.  J. — Are  We  Making  Good  at  Teaching  History?  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1926,  $1.25. 

Rugg,  E.  U. — Curriculum  Studies  in  the  Social  Studies  and  Citizen- 
ship.   Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 

Tryon,  R.  M. — Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Ginn  and  Company,  1921,  $1.48. 

Twenty-second  Year-book  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  Part  II.  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School.    Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1923,  $1.50. 

Dawson,  E. — The  History  of  Inquiry.    McKinley,  1924,  $0.50. 

Gambrill,  J.  M. — Experimental  Curriculum  Making  in  the  Social 
Studies.    McKinley,  1923,  $0.50. 

PARALLEL  READING 

Parallel  reading  in  historical  fiction  is  of  inestimable  value  in  connec- 
tion with  history  work.    There  are  many  books  available.    For  courses  in 
World  History  the  following  list  is  helpful: 
Blackmore,  R.  D. — Lorna  Boone. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Cox,  G.  W. — Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Dickens,  Charles — Tale  of  Tivo  Cities. 

Eliot,  George — Romola.    Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Hugo,   Victor — Ninety-three.     Insurrection   in   La   Vendee,  1793; 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris.    Paris  in  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
Irving,  Washington — The  Alhambra. 
Kingsley,  Charles — -Hypathia. 

Westward  Ho!    Voyages  of  Elizabethan  seamen  and  the  struggle 

with  Spain. 
Kipling,  Rudyard — Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 

Reade,  Charles — The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     Eve  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — The  Talisman,  Reign  of  Richard  I,  Ivanhoe. 
Sienkeiwicz,  Henry — With  Fire  and  Sword.    Poland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — Henry  Esmond.    England  during  the  reigns  of 

William  III  and  Queen  Anne. 
Tolstoy  (Count),  L.  N. — War  and  Peace. 
Wallace,  Lew — Ben  Hur.    A  tale  of  the  Christ. 
Waterloo,  Stanley — The  Story  of  Ab.    Prehistoric  life. 
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A.   Suggested  list  of  parallel  work  in  American  history: 

Colonial  Days:  Canavan,  M.  J.:  B'en  Comee;  Dix,  Beulah  M.:  The 
Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham;  Hough,  Emerson:  Mississippi  Bubble; 
Irving,  Washington:  A  History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker; 
Johnston,  Mary:  To  Have  and  to  Hold;  Rayner,  Emma:  In  Castle  and 
Colony. 

Conflict  and  Independence:  Churchill,  Winston:  Richard  Carvel; 
Thackeray,  W.  M.:  Henry  Esmond,  The  Crossing;  Cooper,  James  Feni- 
more:  The  Spy;  Ford,  P.  Y.:  Janice  Meredith;  Mitchell,  S.  Weir:  Hugh 
Wynne;  Rives,  Hallie  E.:  Hearts  Courageous. 

The  Clash  of  Political  Parties:  Allen,  James  Lane:  The  Choir  In- 
visible; Atherton,  Gertrude:  The  Conquerer;  Mitchell,  S.  Weir:  The  Red 
City.    (A  sequel  to  Hugh  Wynne.) 

Jeifersonian  Republicans:  Bacheller :  Dri  and  I;  Barnes,  James:  Mid- 
shipman Farragut;  Melville,  Herman:  Moby  Dick. 

Jacksonian  Democracy:  Braden,  J.  A.:  Far  Past  the  Frontier;  Hough, 
Emerson:  Fifty -four  Forty  or  Fight. 

The  Rise  of  the  Industrial  System:  Crane,  Stephenson:  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage;  Dickens,  Charles:  Martin  Chuzzlewit;  Eggleston,  Ed- 
ivard:  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;  Watts,  Mary  S.:  Nathan  Burke. 

Political  Evolution  of  the  South:  Cable,  G.  W.:  John  March,  South- 
erner; Glasgoiv,  Ellen:  The  Voice  of  the  People;  Page,  Thomas  Nelson: 
Red  Rock. 

Business  Enterprise  and  the  Republican  Party:  Bacheller,  Irving: 
Cricket,  Heron;  Churchill,  Winston:  Coniston;  White,  W.  Allen:  A  Cer- 
tain Rich  Man. 

Development  of  the  West:  Hough,  Emerson:  The  Girl  at  the  Half 
Way  House;  Jackson,  Hellen  Hunt:  Ramona. 

The  Spirit  of  Reform  in  United  States:  Dillon,  Mary:  The  Leader; 
Hurt,  Walter:  The  Scarlet  Shadow. 

Industrial  Democracy:   Poole,  Ernest:  The  Harbor. 

The  World  War:  Wells,  H.  G.:  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through;  Heath: 
Webster's  Modern  European  History,  pp.  XXI-XXXII.  "Suggestions  for 
further  study"  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful. 

AIDS  FOR  CURRENT  EVENTS  STUDY 

Kimball,  R.  S. — Current  Events  Insti-uction.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co., 
1928. 

MacColl,  G.  B. — Summary  of  Current  International  Events.  McKin- 
ley,  1929,  $.25. 

Current  Events .  Year-book.  American  Education  Press,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  $.25. 

Current  Events  Guide.  Published  weekly  for  teachers.  American 
Education  Press,  $.35. 

World  News.    Weekly  magazine.    American  Education  Press. 

World  Review.    Weekly  magazine.    American  Education  Press. 

Weekly  News  Review.  Weekly  magazine.  Lock  Box  1915,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Looseleaf  Current  Topics.  Weekly  magazine.  Looseleaf  Education, 
Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Literary  Digest.    Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
Student  Service.    Monthly  magazine.    Editorial  Research  Reports,  839 
17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AIDS  AND  NOTEBOOKS 

Reading  With  a  Purpose  Series.    A  Guide  to  Reading.    Consult  com- 
plete list.    American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  $.35. 
Odum,  H.  W. — Sociology  and  Social  Problems. 
Marshall,  L.  C. — Economics. 

Vernon,  A.  W. — Ten  Pivotal  Figures  in  History. 

Ammarell,  R.  R. — Syllabus  for  Problems  of  American  Democracy.  Mc- 
Kinley,  $.50. 

Bailey,  D.  C. — A  New  Approach  to  American  History.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1927,  $1.00. 

Barnes,  C.  C. — Directed  Study  Sheets  in  American  History.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.,  1928. 

Booth,  M.  J. — Material  on  Geography.  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Charleston,  111.,  1927,  $.50. 

Bureau  of  Education,  List  of  Publications.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Butcher,  W.  A. — Work  Test  Manual  in  American  History.  Macmillan, 
1927,  $.64. 

Channing,  Hart  and  Turner — Guide  to  Study  and  Reading  of  Ameri- 
can History.    Ginn  and  Co.,  $3.50. 

College  Entrance  and  Regents  Questions.  Ancient  and  Mediseval  His- 
tory, Modern  History  and  American  History.  College  Entrance,  Inc.,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Edmonson,  J.  and  Dondineau,  A. — Citizenship  Through  Problems.  Mac- 
millan, 1928,  $.72. 

Foote,  J.  W.— Directed  Civics  Studies.     World  Book  Co.,  1928,  $.76. 

Gathany,  J.  M. — The  Civics  of  Society.    McKinley,  $.45. 

Hill,  H.,  and  Sellers,  D. — My  Community.    Ginn  &  Co.,  1927,  $.64. 

Kimmell,  W.  G. — The  Management  of  the  Reading  Program  in  the 
Social  Studies.    McKinley,  1929,  $1.00. 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  Curriculum  Making  in 
Problems  in  American  Democracy  Unit.    Public  Opinion,  1929,  $.35. 

McKinley  Illustrated  Topics  for  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  Modern  and 
American  History.    McKinley,  $.63  each. 

Morgan,  D. — Case  Studies  for  Classes  in  Civics.    Laidlaw  Bros.,  1928. 

North  Carolina  Manual.  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  Free. 

Oxford  Review  Series.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  Modern  and  American 
History,  Civics  and  Economics.    Oxford  Book  Company,  111  Fifth  Ave. 

Handbook  of  Social  Resources  of  the  United  States.  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  1921,  $1.00. 

Regents  Questions  and  Answers.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  Modern  and 
American  History  and  Civics.  Regents  Publishing  Co.,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York. 
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Wilgus,  A.  C. — An  Outline  of  Hispanic  American  History.  McKinley, 
$.75. 

Wilson,  H.  E. — Laboratory  Manual  in  American  History.  American 
Book  Co.,  1927. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Department  of  Education.  Social  Studies  for 
Senior  High  School. 

2.  Denver,  Colo.    Public  School  Social  Science,  Senior  High  School, 

1926,  $1.80. 

3.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  City  schools.  United  States  History  and  Gov- 
ernment.   Senior  High  School,  1927,  $1.20. 

4.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Superintendent  of   Schools.     Civic  Activities, 

1927.  $.10. 

5.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Board  of  Education.  World  History  Economics, 
Sociology. 

6.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa — Courses  in  the  Social  Studies 
for  Senior  High  Schools:  Tenth  Grade,  Eleventh  Grade,  Twelfth  Grade. 
$.50. 

SUGGESTED  MAP  MATERIAL 

For  list  of  maps  see  page  13,  High  School  Manual,  1929. 
Desk  maps  can  be  obtained  from  McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  A.  J. 
Nystrom,  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  and  Rand-McNally. 


THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


AIMS  AND  VALUES 

Discussing  the  aims  and  values  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
Dr.  Inglis*  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Values  claimed  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  American 
secondary  school  may  be  readily  classified  under  two  broad  heads:  (1) 
those  which  arise  from  the  relatively  direct  and  specific  use  of  the 
foreign  language  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  the  expression  of 
the  user's  thoughts  or  for  the  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  others; 
(2)  those  which  arise  indirectly  from  the  study  of  the  foreign  language 
either  by  the  effect  of  that  study  on  the  language-thought  relation  or 
through  the  improvement  of  certain  general  mental  traits.  Either  of 
these  grouped  values  may  be  further  subdivided.  Thus  under  the  head 
of  direct  and  specific  values  should  be  considered:  (a)  the  use  of  the 
foreign  language  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  including  its  use  in 
travel,  etc.;  (b)  its  use  for  commercial  purposes;  (c)  its  instrumental 
use  for  reading  purposes — its  propaedeutic  values;  (d)  its  social-cultural 
use  as  a  means  for  extending  one's  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  literature,  history,  life,  customs,  etc.,  of  other  peoples.  Under  the 
head  of  indirect  and  general  values  should  be  considered:  (a)  the  use  of 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  for  the  development  of  ability  to  associ- 
ate language  and  thought  in  one's  native  tongue;  (b)  the  use  of  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language  to  development  of  certain  general  mental  traits." 

Regarding  the  direct  values  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  he 
continues : 

"While  no  single  direct  value  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  can 
justify  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  those  subjects  in  the  program 
of  studies  and  while  their  direct  values  are  limited  and  contingent  to  a 
degree  not  ordinarily  appreciated,  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  all 
those  direct  and  specific  values  establishes  an  aggregate  value  which  is 
important  for  the  secondary  school  program.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
may  properly  study  a  modern  foreign  language  for  purposes  of  social 
intercourse,  plus  the  number  who  may  study  it  for  vocational  purposes, 
plus  the  number  of  those  who  may  study  it  for  instrumental-propaedeutic 
purposes,  plus  the  number  of  those  who  may  study  it  for  social  cultural 
values,  gives  an  aggregate  number  of  pupils  who  may  legitimately  study 
a  foreign  language  in  the  public  secondary  school  large  enough  to  warrant 
attention  to  its  study  therein." 

In  discussing  the  values  of  foreign  language  study  for  language- 
thought  relations  Dr.  Inglis  has  given  us  three  important  aims  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  language,  namely: 

1.  Enlargement  of  vocabulary. 

2.  Rendering   terms   more   precise   and   accurate   instruments  of 
thought  and  expression. 

3.  The  development  of  habits  of  interrelating  words  so  as  to  facili- 
tate consecutive  thinking  and  consecutive  discourse. 


*Note:  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — Inglis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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LATIN 
Aims  or  Objectives 
THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

I.  Immediate  Objectives 

The  indispensable  primary  immediate  objective  which  underlies  the 
entire  process  for  each  year  of  the  course  is  progressive  development  of 
power  to  read  and  understand  Latin.  This  involves  an  increasing  mastery 
of  the  elements  of  the  language,  namely,  vocabulary,  forms  and  syntax. 
The  relative  emphasis  to  be  attached  to  these  elements  year  by  year  will 
depend  upon  the  contribution  which  they  may  make  to  the  ability  to 
read  and  understand  Latin  or  to  the  attainment  of  certain  of  the  ultimate 
objectives. 

II.  Ultimate  Objectives 

The  following  lists  give  the  ultimate  objectives  we  regard  as  valid 
for  each  successive  year  of  the  four-year  course.  The  relative  emphasis 
ordinarily  to  be  attached  to  these  ultimate  objectives  is  indicated  by  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given. 

First  Year. 

1.  Increased  understanding  of  those  elements  in  English  which  are 
related  to  Latin. 

2.  Increased  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write  English. 

3.  Development  of  an  historical  and  cultural  background. 

4.  Development  of  correct  mental  habits. 

5.  Development  of  right  attitudes  toward  social  situations. 

6.  Increased  ability  to  learn  other  foreign  languages. 

7.  Elementary  knowledge  of  the  simpler  general  principles  of  language 
structure. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Increased  understanding  of  those  elements  in  English ,  which  are 
related  to  Latin. 

2.  Increased  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write  English. 

3.  Development  of  an  historical  and  cultural  background. 

4.  Development  of  correct  mental  habits. 

5.  Development  of  right  attitudes  toward  social  situations. 

6.  Increased  ability  to  learn  other  foreign  languages. 

7.  Elementary  knowledge  of  the  simpler  general  principles  of  lan- 
guage structure. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Increased  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write  English. 

2.  Development  of  an  historical  and  cultural  background. 

3.  Development  of  correct  mental  habits. 

4.  Increased  understanding  of  those  elements  in  English  which  are 
related  to  Latin. 

5.  Development  of  right  attitudes  toward  social  situations. 

6.  Development  of  literary  appreciation. 

7.  Increased  ability  to  learn  other  foreign  languages. 
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Fourth  Year. 

1.  Increased  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write  English. 

2.  Development  of  an  historical  and  cultural  background. 

3.  Development  of  correct  mental  habits. 

4.  Development  of  literary  appreciation. 

5.  Development  of  right  attitudes  toward  social  situations. 

6.  Increased  understanding  of  those  elements  in  English  which  are 
related  to  Latin. 

7.  Improvement  in  the  literary  style  of  the  pupil's  written  English. 

NOTE — The  objectives  given  above  are  found  on  pages  79-80,  The 
Classical  Investigation,  an  abridged  edition  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Classical  League,  New  York  University,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City.  Price  35c.  All  references  to  the  Classical  In- 
vestigation in  this  Course  of  Study  are  to  the  complete,  rather  than  the 
abridged  edition. 

First  Year 

The  chief  immediate  objective  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  ability  to  read 
Latin.  If  this  objective  is  not  attained  in  the  first  year  it  will  not  be 
attained  at  all.  Certain  forms,  syntax  and  words  formerly  included  in 
first-year  Latin  can  safely  be  left  until  the  second  year  and  with  far 
better  results,  for  the  introduction  of  the  more  difficult  forms  and  rules 
too  early  in  the  course  causes  discouragement  for  the  pupil.  Failure  of 
the  pupil  in  the  first  year's  work  can  only  mean  more  hopeless  failure  in 
succeeding  years.  A  safe  rule  is  to  attempt  only  such  forms,  syntax  and 
vocabulary  as  will  function  in  the  experience  of  the  pupil. 

First  Semester 

I.  Forms: 

1.  Nouns  of  the  first  and  second  declensions. 

2.  Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions. 

3.  Pronouns:  quis,  ego,  tu,  is,  hie,  ille,  the  relative  qui. 

4.  Verbs:  The  indicative,  active  and  passive  of  the  first  and  second 

conjugations.  The  indicative  of  sum.  The  present  active  im- 
perative of  the  first  and  second  conjugations  and  of  sum.  The 
present  infinitive,  active  and  passive  of  the  first  and  second 
conjugations.  Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs  of  the  first  and 
second  conjugations. 

II.  Syntax: 

1.  Agreement: 

Verb  with  subject 

Adjective  with  noun 

Appositive  with  noun  or  pronoun 

Predicate  noun  or  adjective  with  subject 

2.  Case  uses: 

Nominative  as  subject 
Genitive  of  possession 
Dative  as  indirect  object 
Accusative  of  direct  object 
Accusative  in  prepositional  phrases 
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Ablative  of  means 

Ablative  in  prepositional  phrases,  including  those  with  ab,  de, 
ex,  cum,  and  in,  expressing  separation,  place  whence,  agent, 
manner,  cause,  accompaniment,  place  where 

Vocative 

III.  Reading: 

Not  less  than  10  to  15  pages  of  easy  reading,  selected  with  a 
view  to  its  relation  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Romans.  The 
new  first-year  texts,  including  those  on  the  North  Carolina  list  of 
approved  high  school  textbooks  (1929)  contain  such  material.  For 
a  complete  list  of  selected  readings  for  this  and  other  terms  see 
the  "Classical  Investigation,"  pages  144-151. 

IV.  Oral  Work: 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  work,  especially  in  the  first 
two  years.  Translation  of  sentences  with  books  closed  trains  the 
ear  to  correct  sound  and  the  tongue  to  accurate  pronunciation;  de- 
velops the  power  of  thought-getting  through  the  ear  and  a  feeling 
for  Latin  word  order;  and  finally  furnishes  drill  on  forms  and 
syntax,  and  affords  practice  in  memorizing  Latin. 

V.  Word  Study: 

The  work  in  derivation  should  not  be  too  formal  in  the  first 
half-year,  but  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  English 
derivatives  of  many  of  the  words  studied. 

VI.  Vocabulary: 

Teachers  should  make  a  list  of  250  words  which  are  to  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  systematic  study  of  vocabulary  should 
begin  the  first  week  of  the  first  year  and  continue  throughout  the 
course.  To  trust  to  chance  in  this  matter  is  an  enormous  waste. 
The  2,000  numbered  words  in  Lodge's  "Vocabulary  of  High  School 
Latin,"  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  selecting  a  minimum 
list.  This  book  is  published  by  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City.  The  complete  college  entrance  list  is 
found  in  "A  Latin  Word  List,"  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  431  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City.  Price  25c.  Excellent 
selected  lists  appear  in  two  pamphlets  by  Hurlbut  and  Allen,  "A 
Latin  Vocabulary  for  First  and  Second  Years  with  English  Mean- 
ings," and  "A  Latin  Vocabulary  for  Third  and  Fourth  Years  with 
English  Meanings."    American  Book  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.   Price  40c. 

It  will  be  wise  as  a  general  rule  to  teach  the  words  in  the  order 
in  which  the  pupil  actually  meets  them  in  his  reading.  To  this 
general  rule  there  are  two  exceptions: 

1.  Compounds  and  derivatives  can  be  learned  more  economically  at 

the  time  at  which  the  simple  word  is  learned;  for  instance 
abutor  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Catilinarian 
Oration  should  have  been  learned  the  first  time  the  pupil  met 
the  simple  word  utor. 

2.  Words  which,  through  similarity  of  form,  are  likely  to  be  confused, 

may  profitably  be  learned  together,  even  though  one  of  them 
may  not  occur  in  the  punil's  reading  for  some  time;  for  in- 
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stance,  ager,  agger,  and  aeger;  paro,  pareo,  pario;  callidus,  and 
calidus.  Many  teachers  prefer  making  these  comparisons  after 
the  words  have  occurred  in  the  reading  rather  than  in  antici- 
pation of  their  use. 

A  fundamental  principle  is  that  vocabulary  lessons  should  be  taught, 
not  merely  assigned.  The  pupil,  of  course,  can  by  a  feat  of  memory  un- 
relieved by  intelligence — learn  a  list  of  words;  but  that  procedure  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  effort.  The  pupil  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  learn 
words;  and  this  study  can  be  made  intensely  interesting  to  him.  Two 
facts  often  overlooked,  may  be  mentioned  here.  One  is  that  words  should 
be  learned  so  as  to  be  a  permanent  possession — not  learned  today  to  be 
forgotten  tomorrow  or  next  week.  The  other  is  that  the  pupil  should  be 
urged,  whenever  he  meets  an  unfamiliar  word  in  his  Latin  reading,  to 
try  to  discover  its  probable  meaning  (by  word-analysis,  through  English 
derivatives,  or  from  the  context)  before  he  has  recourse  to  a  vocabulary 
or  dictionary. 

Second  Semester 

I.  Forms: 

1.  Nouns:    Third  declension  including  i-stems. 

2.  Adjectives:    Adjectives  of  the  third  declension   (i-stems  and  com- 

paratives) ;  irregular  adjectives  (unus,  etc.)  ;  cardinal  numerals 
with  the  declension  of  duo,  tres,  and  milia;  ordinal  numerals; 
comparison  of  regular  adjectives  and  common  irregular  forms. 

3.  Adverbs:    Formation  and  comparison  of  the  three  regular  types 

and  the  common  irregular  forms,  as  bene,  male,  magnopere, 
multo,  parum. 

4.  Verbs:   Third  conjugation,  including  verbs  ending  in  -io  and  fourth 

conjugation,  indicative,  active  and  passive;  present  infinitive, 
active  and  passive.  The  present  passive  imperative  of  the 
regular  conjugations.  The  indicative  of  possum.  Perfect  pas- 
sive participle  of  the  regular  verbs.  Principal  parts  of  selected 
verbs. 

II.  Syntax : 

1.  Agreement: 

Pronoun  with  antecedent. 

2.  Case  uses: 

Dative   with   adjectives    denoting   likeness,   usefulness,  fitness, 

friendliness,  nearness  and  their  opposites 
Dative  of  possession 
Accusative  as  subject  of  infinitive 
Accusative  of  duration  of  time  and  extent  of  space 
Ablative  of  personal  agent;  of  time;  of  cause 
Uses  of  the  locative  case. 

3.  Verb  uses: 

Infinitive  as  in  English;  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse. 

III.  Reading: 

Not  less  than  25  pages  of  connected  easy  reading  of  somewhat 
greater  difficulty  than  that  read  in  the  first  half-year.    This  may 
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be  selected  from  the  first  year-book  or  from  such  reading  as  is 
suggested  on  page  145  of  the  Classical  Investigation. 

IV.  Oral  work: 

This  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  half-year. 

V.  Word  study: 

The  relation  of  Latin  and  English  words,  and  the  method  by 
which  Latin  words  are  formed  from  prefix,  base  and  suffix. 

VI.  Vocabulary : 

A  selected  list  of  250  additional  words  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  making  a  list  of  about  500  words  for  the  year.  See  sug- 
guestions  made  for  the  first  half-year  for  learning  vocabulary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Colum,  Padraic — The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of  Troy. 
Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1918,  $1.20. 

Colum,  Padraic — The  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Heroes  Who  Lived  Before 
Achilles.    Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1921,  $1.80. 

Cowles,  Mrs.  J.  D. — Our  Little  Roman  Cousin  of  Long  Ago.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00. 

Crew,  Helen  Coale— The  Trojan  Boy.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1928, 
$1.75. 

Gale,  Agnes  C. — Achilles  and  Hector;  also  Ulysses.  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  1903,  75  cents. 

Guerber,  H.  A. — The  Story  of  the  Greeks.  American  Book  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 72  cents. 

Guerber,  H.  A. — The  Story  of  the  Romans.  American  Book  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1896,  72  cents. 

Hall,  Jennie — Buried  Cities.    Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1922,  $2.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Tanglewood  Tales  and  the  Wonder  Book. 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1881. 

Lamprey,  L. — Children  of  Ancient  Rome.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, $1.75.    Also  Children  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Haaren  and  Poland — Famous  Men  of  Rome.  American  Book  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1921,  72  cents. 

Harding,  C.  H.  and  S.  B. — The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company,  Atlanta,  1902,  88  cents. 

Hernberg,  M.  J. — Myths  and  Their  Meaning.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  At- 
lanta, 1928,  $1.00. 

Lovell,  Isabel — Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum.  Macmillan 
Co.,  Atlanta,  1926,  $1.50. 

Pease,  Cyril  A. — The  Toils  and  Travels  of  Odysseus.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Atlanta,  1926,  80  cents. 

Preston  and  Dodge — The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Benjamin  San- 
born and  Co.,  New  York,  1893,  $1.50. 

Sabin,  Frances  E. — Classical  Myths  That  Live  Today.  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1927,  $1.92. 

Tappan,  Eva  Marsh — Old  World  Hero  Stories.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1911. 
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Tappan,  Eva  Marsh — The  Story  of  the  Roman  People.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1911,  $1.32. 

Winlow,  Clara  V. — Our  Little  Carthaginian  Cousin  of  Long  Ago.  The 
Page  Co.,  Boston,  1915. 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 

I.  Forms: 

1.  Nouns  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  declensions: 

The  irregular  nouns  vis,  domus. 

2.  Pronouns:    Review  all  pronouns  assigned  for  the  first  year;  learn 

quidams. 

3.  Verbs:    Review  the  indicative  of  the  regular  verbs,  of  sum,  pos- 

sum; the  present  infinitives 

Subjunctive  of  sum,  and  subjunctive,  active  and  passive,  of  all 

regular  and  io  verbs 
Infinitives  and  participles  of  all  regular  and  io  verbs 
Conjugation  of  fero,  eo,  fio,  volo,  nolo,  malo 
The  gerund 

Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs. 

II.  Syntax : 

1.  Case  uses: 

Genitive  of  the  whole;  description 

Dative  with  intransitive  verbs;  dative  with  compounds;  dative 

of  reference;  of  agent 
Ablative  absolute 

Ablative  of  description;  of  respect;  of  comparison 
Ablative  depending  on  the  verbs  utor,  etc. 

2.  Verb  uses: 

Independent  volitive  subjunctive 

Subjunctive  of  purpose;  of  result;  of  indirect  question;  in  cum 

circumstantial,  casual,  concessive  clauses 
Sequence  of  tenses. 

III.  Reading : 

Not  less  than  40  pages  of  easy  Latin  narrative.  This  material 
may  be  taken  from  first-year  books  or  from  a  list  such  as  is  given 
on  page  146  of  the  Classical  Investigation.  It  may  include  Caesar's 
Helvetian  Campaign,  Chapters  1-12,  23-29,  of  the  Gallic  War. 

IV.  Vocabulary: 

A  list  of  about  250  words  as  in  the  preceding  half  years 
should  be  thoroughly  learned.  Note  the  Hurlbut  and  Allen  Vocabu- 
lary Lists  mentioned  on  page  74. 

V.  Word  Study: 

Definite  study  of  word  formation  and  derivation  should  be  made. 
Many  of  the  newer  textbooks  provide  series  of  lessons  as  a  basis 
for  the  work.  Gonsult  the  general  Bibliography,  page  88,  for 
helpful  references  on  this  topic. 
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VI.   Composition : 

Continued  drill  in  writing  Latin  sentences,  using  the  vocabulary 
and  syntax  studied  in  this  half-year. 

Second  Semester 

I.  Forms: 

1.  Pronouns:    Aliquis,  quisque,  quisquam. 

2.  Verbs:    Deponent  verbs  of  all  conjugations. 

Principal  parts  of  selected  verbs. 

II.  Syntax : 

1.  Case  uses: 

Dative  of  purpose. 

Drill  in  the  use  of  the  ablative  absolute  and  gerundive  con- 
structions. 

2.  Verb  uses: 

The  subjunctive  in  substantive  clauses  with  ut  and  ne,  including 
those  dependent  upon  verbs  of  fearing  in  relative  clauses  of  pur- 
pose; in  clauses  of  characteristic;  in  subordinate  clauses  in  in- 
direct discourse.  The  indicative  in  temporal  clauses  with  postquam, 
ubi,  ut,  etc.;  in  casual  clauses  with  quod,  quoniam.    The  gerundive. 

III.  Reading: 

An  amount  of  classical  Latin  equivalent  to  not  less  than  35 
pages  of  Teubner  text.  The  following  passages  from  the  Gallic 
War  I-VII  are  suggested:  Book  II,  1-18;  Book  III,  13-16;  Book  IV, 
20-38;  Book  V,  40-49;  Book  VI,  9-23;  Book  VII,  1-10,  63-71.  For 
those  who  wish  to  vary  the  content  of  the  work  of  this  term  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  authors  suggested  on  page  149  of  the  Classical 
Investigation  will  give  abundant  material. 

IV.  Vocabulary : 

Not  less  than  250  new  words  should  be  thoroughly  learned.  For 
suggestions  as  to  teaching  vocabulary  refer  to  the  instructions 
given  for  the  first  half-year  and  the  statement  in  the  Introduction, 
page  81. 

V.  Word  Study: 

See  word  study  for  first  semester,  second  year. 

VI.  Composition : 

Exercises  based  on  the  principles  of  syntax  studied  sufficient  to 
give  the  pupils  complete  mastery  of  the  indicative  mode,  the  com- 
mon uses  of  the  subjunctive,  the  infinitives  and  participles,  and  the 
gerundive  of  purpose.  These  exercises  should  be  both  oral  and 
written. 

VII.  Life  and  Times  of  Caesar: 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  civilization  and  customs  of  the 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons;  the  historical  importance  of  Caesar 
and  his  Gallic  campaign;  the  life  of  the  Roman  soldier  and  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  army.  These  topics  can  be  brought  out 
through  talks  and  collateral  reading. 
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VIII.  Geography: 

A  fine  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  study  of  the  Gallic  War  to 
compare  Caesar's  campaigns  and  battle-lines  with  the  battle-lines 
and  campaigns  of  the  World  War  and  thus  add  to  the  interest  of 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  knowledge  of  geography. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Anderson,  Paul — With  the  Eagles.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1929,  $1.75. 

Church,  A.  J. — Lucius:  The  Adventures  of  a  Roman  Boy.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1924,  $2.00. 

Clarke,  M. — The  Story  of  Caesar.    American  Book  Co.,  Atlanta,  60c. 

Davis,  William  S. — A  Friend  of  Caesar.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1915,  $2.50. 

Davis,  William  S. — Readings  in  Ancient  History:  Rome,  Vol.  II.  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  Atlanta,  1913,  $1.40. 

Fowler,  W.  Warde — Julius  Caesar  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  System.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1897,  $2.50. 

Froude,  J.  A. — Caesar:  A  Sketch.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1895,  $2.00. 

Henty,  George  H. — Beric,  The  Briton.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1924,  $1.50. 

Henty,  George  H. — The  Young  Carthaginian.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1886. 

Judson,  Henry  Pratt — Caesar's  Army.    Ginn  and  Co.,  Atlanta. 

McCartney,  Eugene  S. — O  Warfare  by  Land  and  Sea.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1923,  $2.00. 

Shakespeare,  William — Julius  Caesar. 

Wells,  R.  F. — On  Land  and  Sea  With  Caesar.  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston,  1926,  $1.50. 

Wells,  R.  F. — With  Caesar's  Legions.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, 1923,  $1.50. 

Whitehead,  A.  C. — The  Standard  Bearer.  American  Book  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1914,  72  cents. 

Special  Books  for  the  Teacher  of  Cjesar 

College  Entrance  and  Regents  Companion  to  Caesar.  College  Entrance 
Book  Co.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  1927.  Price  75  cents;  paper 
50  cents. 

Dodge,  T.  A. — Caesar  (Great  Captains).  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1892. 

Holmes,  T.  Rice — Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul.  Oxford  University  Press, 
American  Branch,  New  York,  1903,  $8.35. 

Kingsley,  Maud  Elma — Latin  Outline  Studies  Nos.  1  and  2,  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  1908. 
Price,  20  cents  each. 

Third  Year 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  course  the  student  should  understand 
that  he  is  reading  oratory  and  not  narrative.  In  order  that  the  transition 
from  Caesar  to  Cicero  may  be  less  abrupt,  early  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  following:  extensive  use  of  pronouns;  verbs  in  first  and  second 
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person  in  contrast  with  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  third  person  m 
Csesar;  imperatives;  the  greater  elasticity  of  word  order  and  the  rheto- 
rical devices  of  oratory. 

Aims 

(Copied  from  the  New  York  Syllabus) 

1.  Training  in  citizenship  through  argumentation  and  debate;  careful 
study  of  the  structure,  especially  of  the  Manilian  Law. 

2.  Training  in  oratory;  study  of  the  means  by  which  a  public  speaker 
achieves  his  effects.    Comparison  with  modern  masterpieces. 

3.  Training  in  politics  and  economics;  corruption  of  governmental 
methods;  class  struggle;  the  land  question;  colonial  possessions;  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

4.  Training  in  ethical  and  moral  conduct ;  revolution  versus  reform ; 
unselfish  patriotism  versus  egotistical  aggrandizement;  common  honesty 
versus  fraud. 

Content 

The  content  of  this  course  of  study  is,  with  slight  modifications,  that 
recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Classical  Investigation,  Part  I,  pages 
150  and  151,  "60  pages  of  Teubner  text"  for  the  third  year  and  "Not 
less  than  100  pages  of  Teubner  text"  for  the  fourth  year.  However, 
since  this  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  reading  formerly 
required,  and  since  some  of  our  students  are  preparing  to  meet  college 
entrance  requirements  in  Latin,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  suggest  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  content.  The  weight  of  emphasis  should  fall 
upon  the  minimum  content  for  intensive  study  with  a  wide  reading  in 
English  on  the  subject  "bearing  on  the  historical-cultural  objectives." 

Required  Readings 

Not  less  than  sixty  pages  of  Teubner  text. 
Minimum : 

In  Catilinam  I,  In  Catilinam  III,  De  Imperio  Pompeii,  Pro  Archia 
Poeta. 
Maximum : 

The  minimum  requirement  with  the  addition  of  In  Catilinam  II  or  In 
Verrem  (The  Plunder  of  Syracuse)  or  Selected  Letters  (as  much  as  12 
pages  of  the  Teubner  text). 

For  a  wider  range  of  choice  as  to  authors  see  page  150  of  the  Classical 
Investigation.  But,  whatever  authors  may  be  selected,  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  read  Latin,  not  merely  to  decipher  it.  Incessant  practice 
should  be  given  in  learning  to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  in  the  Latin 
order.  The  extent  to  which  formal,  polished  translations  should  be  re- 
quired is  a  point  on  which  opinions  differ.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  two  entirely  distinct  processes  involved.  One  is  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin;  this  is  necessary  at  all  times,  and,  in  the  ideal 
situation,  it  is  ideally  done  by  reading  the  Latin  in  the  Latin  order  with- 
out conscious  translation.  The  other  is  to  express  the  meaning  in  idio- 
matic English  (which  means  something  more  than  colorless,  technically 
correct  English). 
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Study  of  Content 

Geography. 
The  Provinces. 

Roads : 

Appia  Latina;  Aurelia  (road  over  which  Catiline  fled);  Flaminia 
(Mulvian  bridge). 

Towns : 

Arpinum  (Cicero's  birthplace)  ;  Brundisium  (port  of  departure  for 
Greece)  ;  Faesulae  (location  of  Catiline's  camp)  ;  Forum  Aurelium 
(place  where  Catiline's  bodyguard  awaited  him)  ;  Pompeii  (source 
of  information  concerning  private  life  of  Romans)  ;  Praeneste 
(mountain  fortress  which  Catiline  hoped  to  seize)  ;  Reate  (home 
district  of  the  troops  that  captured  the  conspirators). 

Forum: 

Rostra;  Basilica  Julia;  Templum  Jovis  Maximi  Capitolini;  Templum 
Vestae;  Templum  Saturni;  Curia;  Comitium;  Templum  Concordiae; 
Templum  Castoris  et  Pollucis;  Palatine  (residences  of  Cicero  and 
Catiline) . 

Constitution : 

1.   The  three  "orders";  2.   Senate;  3.  Officers. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

The  student  should  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  topic  in  his  read- 
ing and  present  this  as  a  term  paper,  either  in  the  form  of  a  report  to 
the  class  or  as  a  contribution  to  a  Cicero  scrap-book.  The  following  are 
suggestive  topics:  The  Forum;  Early  Buildings;  Cicero  as  an  Orator; 
The  Human  Side  of  Cicero;  Cicero's  Country  Homes;  Slaves  in  Rome; 
A  Typical  Roman  House;  Government  in  the  Time  of  Cicero;  Political 
Parties  in  Rome;  Consular  Elections;  Roman  Religion;  Roman  Feast 
Days;  Catiline,  the  Friend  of  the  Common  People;  Roman  Roads. 

Abbott,  Frank  F. — Roman  Political  Institutions.  Ginn  and  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1911,  $2.00. 

Abbott,  Frank  F. — Roman  Politics.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1923,  $1.75. 

Allinson,  Anne  C.  E. — Children  of  the  Way.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York,  1923,  $1.50. 

Boissier,  Gaston — Cicero  and  His  Friends.  (Translated  by  Adnah  D. 
Jones.)     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1907,  $2.50. 

Bulwer-Lytton — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
New  York,  1908,  80  cents. 

Church,  A.  J. — Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.  Macmillan  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1928,  $2.00. 

Davis,  William  S. — A  Day  in  Old  Rome.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Atlanta, 
1924,  $1.80. 

Davis,  William  S. — The  Beauty  of  the  Purple.  Macmillan  Co.,  At- 
lanta, $2.50. 

Davis,  William  S. — A  Victor  of  Salamis.  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta, 
1916. 
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Fowler,  W.  Warde — Roman  Festivals.  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1908, 
$2.50. 

Fowler,  W.  Warde — The  Social  Life  of  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero. 
Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1909,  $3.00. 

Huelson,  Christian — The  Roman  Forum  and  the  Palatine.  A.  Briider- 
hausen,  47  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  1928,  $3.50. 

Lanciani,  Rodolfo — Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1927,  $1.75. 

Masefield,  John — The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Macmillan  Co., 
Atlanta,  1914. 

Petersson,  Torsten — Cicero,  A  Biography.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley,  California,  1920,  $5.00. 

Sienkiewicz,  H. — Quo  Vadis.  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1921 
reprint. 

Strachan-Davidson — Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1906,  $2.50. 

Wallace,  Lew — Ben  Hur.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1908, 
$3.50. 

White,  Edward  L. — Andivius  Hedulio.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1921,  $2.00. 

White,  Edward  L. — The  Unwilling  Vestal.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1918,  $2.00. 

Special  Books  for  the  Teacher  of  Cicero 

Allinson,  A.  C.  E. — Roads  from  Rome.    Macmillan  Co.,  1913,  $1.50. 

College  Entrance  and  Regents  Companion  to  Cicero.  College  Entrance 
Book  Co.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  1927.  Price  90  cents;  paper 
65  cents. 

Kingsley,  Maude  Elma — Latin  Outline  Studies  Nos.  3,  U,  and  5,  Cicero. 
The  Palmer  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  1907.    Price  20  cents  each. 

Plutarch's  Lives  (Everyman's  Library  Series).  E.  P.  Dutton  Co., 
New  York,  1910,  Vols.  I-III.    80  cents  each. 

Rolfe,  John  C. — Cicero  and  His  Influence.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
New  York,  1923,  $1.75. 

SYNTAX 

A  review  of  the  principles  of  syntax  found  in  Cassar  with  the  addition 
of  the  following:  Dative  of  Reference;  Accusative  of  Exclamation;  Loca- 
tive and  Vocative  Cases;  The  Roman  Calendar  and  Methods  of  expressing 
dates;  Conditional  Sentences;  Subjunctive  in  independent  clauses;  Re- 
lative Clauses  of  Characteristic;  Clauses  of  Proviso;  Imperative. 

VOCABULARY 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  300  new  words.  These  words  should  be 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  help  of  Lodge's  Vocabulary 
of  High  School  Latin  (Columbia  University  Press),  or  of  Hurlbut  and 
Allen,  A  Latin  Vocabulary  for  Third  and  Fourth  Years  (American  Book 
Company),  and  underlined  in  the  text.  See  suggestions  for  first  half- 
year. 

WORD  STUDY 

A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  stressing  the  study 
of  derivatives  from  the  vocabulary  selected  for  the  year. 
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COMPOSITION 

The  equivalent  of  one  lesson  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Constant 
practice  in  translating  from  English  into  Latin  is  indispensable  for  a 
mastery  of  the  new  principles  of  syntax  and  of  the  Ciceronian  vocabulary 
with  its  fine  shades  of  meaning. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

1.  A  collection  of  pictures,  charts,  etc.,  from  Germany.  Send  to  A. 
Bruderhausen,  47  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City,  for  circular  giving  de- 
scription and  prices.    Price  ten  cents. 

2.  A  limited  number  of  Alinari  and  Anderson  photographs  from  Italy. 
Send  to  A.  G.  Seiler,  1224  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for  list  giv- 
ing sizes  and  prices.    The  pictures  of  the  Forum  are  especially  good. 

Fourth  Year 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year,  while  giving  due  consideration  to  forms 
and  syntax,  should  aim  primarily  to  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
.^Eneid  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces  of  literature.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  sources,  purpose,  and  circumstances  of  its 
composition,  and  to  Vergil's  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is 
essential  that  the  poem  be  read  and  felt  as  a  poem,  and  not  regarded 
as  material  for  drill  in  construing  Latin.  Passages  of  special  beauty 
should  be  read  repeatedly.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  unfaltering 
greatness  of  Vergil's  style,  to  his  instinct  for  the  right  word,  to  his  keen 
dramatic  sense  (as  shown  especially  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth 
books),  to  his  loftiness  of  thought,  and  to  his  spiritual  kinship  with 
Christianity,  and  the  pupils  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see 
and  feel  these  things  themselves. 

Selections  to  be  memorized:  Book  I,  lines  461-462;  Book  II,  lines  48- 
49,  324-325,  354;  Book  IV,  700-705;  Book  VI,  126,  847-853. 

Tennyson's  Ode  to  Vergil. 

The  Bimillennium  Vergilianum  in  1930  should  make  available  un- 
limited resources  for  the  study  of  Vergil. 

Prosody 

The  student  should  be  able  to  read  dactylic  hexameter  and  to  under- 
stand the  following  terms:  arsis,  caesura,  dactyl,  diaeresis,  elision,  hex- 
ameter, hiatus,  ictus,  spondee. 
Grammatical  Terms  and  Figures  of  Speech: 

The  student  should  understand  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
following : 

1.  Grammatical  terms: 

Anastrophe,  archaism,  asyndeton,  hendiadys,  hysteron  proteron, 
tmesis,  zeugma. 

2.  Rhetorical  figures: 

Alliteration,  anaphora,  aposiopesis,  chiasmus,  metaphor,  simile, 
metonomy,  onomatopoeia,  personification. 
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Study  of  Forms  Peculiar  to  Vergil: 

1.  In  nouns: 

Genitive  Singular  -ai  for  -ae. 
Genitive  Plural  -um  for  -arum,  -orum,  -uum. 
Dative  Singular  -u  for  -ui. 
In  Greek  nouns: 

First  Declension  nouns  in  -e  (fern.),  -es  (mas.),  -is  (mas.). 
Second  Declension  nouns  in  -os,  -eus  (accusative  -ea). 
Third  Declension  nouns  (a)  in  es  (genitive  singular  -i)  -is,  ys; 
(b)  with  nominative  plural  (in  -es),  accusative  singular  in 
-a,  and  accusative  plural  in  -as. 

2.  In  pronouns: 

olli  for  illi 
ollis  for  illis 
quis  for  quibus. 

3.  In  verbs: 

Present  Infinitive  Passive:  -ier  for  -i. 

Imperfect  Indicative  of  fourth  conjugation:   -ebat,  -ebant  for 
-iebat,  -iebant. 

Perfect  Indicative  third  person  plural:  -ere  and  -erunt. 
Forms  of  perfects  and  pluperfects  without  -is  (s)  or  -sis;  for 
example  traxe  for  trax  -iss  -e. 

Syntax  common  to  Vergil  rare  in  Csesar  and  Cicero: 

1.  Genitive  (a)  with  adjectives,  (b)  with  verbs  of  remembering  and 

forgetting,  (c)  with  miseret,  paenitet,  pudet,  etc. 

2.  Dative  (a)  of  direction  and  limit  of  motion  for  ad  or  in  with  accu- 

sative, (b)  of  agency  for  a  or  ab  with  ablative  with  any  passive 
form  of  a  verb,  (c)  with  verbs  of  mingling,  contending,  etc. 

3.  Accusative  (a)  of  limit  of  motion  where  prose  would  require  ad  or 

in  with  accusative,  (b)  of  specification,  (c)  as  object  with  pas- 
sive forms  used  like  Greek  middle  voice,  (d)  adverbial. 

4.  Ablative  (a)  of  place  in,  on,  from  without  a  preposition,   (b)  of 

comparison,  (c)  of  price,  (d)  of  manner  without  a  modifier. 

5.  Imperative  (or  subjunctive)  with  ne  to  express  prohibition  where 

prose  would  use  noli  with  the  infinitive. 

6.  Subjunctive  (a)  hortatory,  (b)  second  person  jussive,  (c)  optative, 

(d)  of  obligation. 

7.  Clauses  with  velut  si,  quasi,  etc. 

8.  Infinitive  (a)  with  adjectives  and  nouns  and  with  many  verbs  that 

do  not  take  the  infinitive  in  prose,  (b)  historical,  (c)  purpose, 
(d)  of  exclamation. 

9.  Supine  in  u. 

10.  Use  of  plural  of  nouns  in  the  sense  of  the  singular. 

VOCABULARY  STUDY 

Four  to  five  hundred  new  words,  based  on  Lodge's  Vocabulary.  See 
vocabulary  suggestions  for  the  third  year. 

WORD  STUDY 
See  suggestions  for  the  third  year. 
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COMPOSITION 

Prose  composition  is  considered  optional  in  the  fourth  year.  Under 
the  subject  of  Composition  in  the  general  suggestions  given  below  are 
some  ideas  which  may  stimulate  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

The  required  amount  should  be  one  handbook  of  mythology,  such  as 
Guerber's  or  Gayley's,  and  one  book  of  literary  criticism,  such  as  Glover's 
Vergil  or  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Vergil.  There 
should  be  a  term  paper  based  on  an  intensive  study  of  some  phase  of 
this  reading.    The  following  topics  are  suggested: 

Epic  Poetry. 

Vergil's  Debt  to  Homer. 

Character  of  ^Eneas. 

Figures  of  Speech  in  the  JEneid. 

Visions  and  Dreams  in  the  iEneid. 

Vergil  as  a  Nature  Poet. 

Striking  Scenes  in  the  iEneid. 

Fatalism  in  the  Mneid. 

The  Roman  Conception  of  Elysium  and  Hades. 

Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Vergil's  Influence  on  Literature  in  General. 

Baikie,  James — Sea  Kings  of  Crete.  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1926, 
$4.25. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas — Age  of  Fable.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1926,  80  cents. 

Code,  Grant  H. — When  the  Fates  Decree.  R.  J.  Brimmer  Co.,  384 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.00.  (An  English  play  based  on  the  iEneid.) 

Fowler,  W.  W. — The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People.  Mac- 
millan Co.,  Atlanta,  1922,  $6.00. 

Frank,  Tenney — Vergil:  A  Biography.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1922,  $2.00. 

Gayley,  Charles  M. — Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and  Art. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1911,  $1.92. 

Hannah,  Ian  C. — Voadica,  A  Romance  of  the  Roman  Wall.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928,  $2.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — The  Marble  Faun.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1910. 

Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers — Translation  of  the  Iliad.  Macmillan  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1928. 

Miller,  Frank  J. — Two  Dramatizations  from  Vergil.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1908,  $1.50. 

Murray,  Gilbert — The  Trojan  Women  (Euripides).  Oxford  University 
Press,  American  Branch,  New  York,  1915. 

Palmer,  Herbert — Translation  of  the  Odyssey.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co., 
1921. 

Sellar,  W.  Y. — The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  American  Branch,  New  York,  $3.50. 
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Sellar,  W.  Y. — Vergil.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch, 
1897,  $3.50. 

Tennyson,  Alfred — To  Vergil;  Oenone;  Ulysses.  (See  collection  of 
Tennyson's  Poems.) 

Special  Books  for  Teacher  of  Vergil 

Bennett,  Charles  E. — The  Quantitative  Reading  of  Latin  Poetry.  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  Atlanta,  1899,  40  cents. 

Glover,  T.  R. — Vergil.    Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta,  1912,  $4.00. 

Kingsley,  Maud  Elma — Latin  Outline  Studies  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10, 
Vergil's  JEneid.  The  Palmer  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  1907.  Price, 
20  cents  each. 

Mackail,  J.  W. — Vergil  and  His  Meaning  to  the  World  of  Today.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1922,  $1.75. 

Prescott,  H.  W. — The  Development  of  Vergil's  Art.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1928,  $4.00. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

Inexpensive  sets  of  pictures  for  the  iEneid  may  be  procured  from 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  from  the  University 
Prints,  Newton,  Mass.  There  should  be  at  least  one  set  for  the  class- 
room, and  as  many  additional  as  the  students  can  buy  for  their  individual 
ownership.    Students  of  Vergil  will  find  the  following  helpful  also: 

Manual  for  the  Use  of  Pictures,  The  University  Prints,  Newton, 
Mass.,  Price  25  cents.  The  Playbook  of  Troy  by  Susan  Meriwether,  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  City,  Price  $2.00. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Syntax — The  immediate  objective  of  a  knowledge  of  syntax  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  exact  meaning  and  force  of  the  passages  read.  It 
will  be  well,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  take  up  the  various  mood  construc- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  reading,  and  to  explain  them 
in  advance  as  part  of  the  lesson  assignment.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  English  literature  (including  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible)  makes  abundant  use  of  Latin  syntax. 
Such  expressions  as  "The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head," 
and  "Forasmuch  as  He  had  not  to  pay,"  are  exact  parallels  to  Cicero's 
Habes  ubi  ostentes.  The  English  writers  were  apparently  thinking  in 
Latin  while  they  were  writing  in  English;  and  the  occurrence  of  so  much 
Latin  syntax  in  English  classics  should  be  used  to  help  the  pupil  to  a 
speedier  understanding  of  Latin  construction. 

There  is  need  of  care  to  prevent  the  syntactical  work  from  becoming 
too  technical.  The  important  thing  about  a  Latin  case  or  mood  con- 
struction is  not  the  technical  name  (which  at  best  is  merely  a  matter  of 
convenience)  but  the  force.  In  other  words,  the  important  question  for 
the  pupil  to  answer  is  not,  What  is  the  name  given  to  this  construction 
in  your  grammar?  but,  What  difference  does  this  construction  make  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence? 

Composition — Composition  is  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  high  school 
Latin  course.    In  the  practice  of  writing  in  any  language,  the  immediate 
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objective  is  the  satisfaction  that  attends  increased  power  of  self-expres- 
sion. This  natural  and  powerful  motivation  is  usually  ignored  in  the  high 
school  Latin  course — presumably  because  teachers  feel  that,  with  the 
limited  amount  of  time  available,  there  is  little  chance  of  attaining  much 
skill  in  writing  Latin.  The  result  is  that,  in  most  high  schools,  so-called 
Latin  composition  has  drifted  into  an  uninteresting  drill  in  syntactical 
rules.  The  English  sentences  set  for  translation  into  Latin  are  usually 
disconnected,  devoid  of  interest,  and  phrased  in  a  style  that  is  utterly 
foreign  to  the  pupil. 

There  is  need  of  a  very  different  type  of  material  for  translation  into 
Latin.  The  passages  should  be  connected,  the  subject-matter  should  be 
within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  interest,  and  the  style  should  be  nearer 
to  his  own  style.  The  sentences  must  be  simple  and  easy,  and,  as  a  rule, 
short;  but,  even  with  these  limitations,  the  passages  can  be  made  interest- 
ing, and  sometimes  amusing.  If  Cicero's  letters  are  read  in  the  third 
year,  the  composition  assignments  may  be  in  the  form  of  letters;  and 
these  letters  may  deal  with  matters  of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupils — 
school  problems,  for  instance.  Pupils  work  hardest  when  they  are  most 
interested. 

Even  in  the  first  year,  with  the  very  severe  limitations  of  vocabulary, 
inflections  and  syntax,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  considerable  amount 
of  interest  into  the  passages  for  translation  into  Latin.  In  the  second 
year  the  possibilities  are  greatly  increased.  In  the  third  year  the  pupil 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  a-  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  his  efforts  to  write 
a  Latin  letter,  especially  if  he  is  reading  epistolary  Latin.  In  the  fourth 
year,  when  the  amount  of  required  reading  is  as  much  as  five  or  six 
books  of  the  ^neid,  there  will  hardly  be  time  for  much  composition. 

Two  things  are  essential.  The  English  set  for  translation  into  Latin 
should  be  idiomatic  English;  and  the  Latin  version  required  should  be 
idiomatic  Latin.  The  translation  thus  becomes  a  transfer  of  thought 
rather  than  of  isolated  words.  Early  in  the  game  the  pupil  discovers  that 
a  literal  translation  is  impossible,  and  in  his  efforts  to  find  an  appro- 
priate Latin  idiom  he  picks  up  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  syntax. 

Translation  at  Sight — In  this  connection  we  merely  quote  a  paragraph 
from  the  Report  of  the  Classical  Investigation,  Part  I,  page  191,  and  urge 
all  teachers  who  would  improve  the  speed  and  quality  of  translation  to 
consider  the  importance  of  this: 

"We  recommend  that  practice  in  comprehending  Latin  at  sight  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  every  recitation.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  filling  out  the  general  questionnaire  indicated  their  belief  that 
sight  translation  should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
majority  of  these  teachers  expressed  the  opinion  that  from  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  class  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  type  of  work.  It 
is  evident  from  the  report  given  by  fourth-year  pupils  who  answered  the 
question  of  content  and  method  that  classroom  practice  in  many  schools 
needs  to  be  improved  in  this  respect.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  these  pupils 
report  that  they  have  never  received  training  in  the  methods  of  attack 
upon  the  advance  assignment  through  reading  at  sight  in  class;  nine- 
teen per  cent  report  that  they  have  received  this  training  'sometimes'; 
thirty-seven  per  cent  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  only  about  thirty  per  cent 
stated  that  they  received  this  training  as  often  as  three  times  a  week." 
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GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  TEACHER  OF  LATIN 

Classical  Investigation,  Part  I,  General  Report.  (Abridged  Edition.) 
American  Classical  League,  New  York  University,  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  35  cents. 

English — Latin  Debt.  12,000  English  Words  Derived  from  Latin. 
Syntactic  Book  Co.,  2088  Lunt  Ave.,  Chicago,  60  cents. 

Dennie,  J. — Rome  of  Today  and  Yesterday.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  1914,  $3.50. 

Fox,  W.  S. — Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (Mythology  of  All  Races, 
Vol.  I).  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston,  1928,  $3.50. 

Game,  Josiah  B. — Teaching  High  School  Latin.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  $2.00. 

Gray,  Mason  D. — The  Teaching  of  Latin.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1929,  $2.00. 

Greenough,  J.  B.,  and  Kittredge,  G.  L. — Words  and  Their  Ways  in 
English  Speech.    Macmillan  Co.,  1901,  $2.10. 

Guerber,  H.  A. — Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  American  Book  Co.,  At- 
lanta, 1893,  $2.00. 

Howe,  G.,  and  Harrer,  G.  A. — A  Handbook  of  Classical  Mythology. 
F.  S.  Crofts,  New  York,  1929,  $1.50. 

Johnston,  H.  W. — The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  Atlanta,  1903,  $2.00. 

Kent,  Roland  G. — Language  and  Philology.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
New  York,  $1.75. 

Lodge,  Gonzalez — Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1909,  $2.00. 

Mackail,  J.  W. — Latin  Literature.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1895,  $1.75. 

McDaniel,  W.  B. — Roman  Private  Life  and  Its  Survivals.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1924,  $1.75. 

Paxson,  Susan — Handbook  of  Latin  Clubs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1916,  $1.00. 

Peck,  Harry  T. — Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  An- 
tiquities.   American  Book  Co.,  Atlanta,  1897,  $8.00. 

Petrie,  A. — An  Introduction  to  Roman  History,  Literature  and  An- 
tiquities.   Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1918. 

Sabin,  Frances  E. — The  Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical  Life.  Secured 
from  the  author,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
$2.25. 

Scott  and  Carr — Development  of  Language.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co., 
Atlanta,  1921,  $1.20. 

Smith,  Sir  Wm. — A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  (Everyman's  Li- 
brary.)   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1923,  80  cents. 

Wilkins,  A.  S. — Roman  Antiquities.  American  Book  Co.,  Atlanta,  1925, 
56  cents. 

CLASSICAL  PERIODICALS 

The  Classical  Journal.  W.  L.  Carr,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  $2.50.  ($2.00  to  members  of  The  Classical  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  and  South.) 
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The  Classical  Weekly.  Charles  Knapp,  editor.  Barnard  College,  New 
York  City,  $2.00. 

Latin  Bulletin.  Calla  A.  Guyles,  editor.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  50  cents. 

Latin  Notes.  Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  $1.00  (includes  membership 
in  American  Classical  League). 

SERVICE  BUREAU  FOR  CLASSICAL  TEACHERS 

Material  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  may  be  obtained  at 
small  cost  from  the  Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers.  Every  teacher 
of  Latin  should  be  familiar  with  the  resources  of  this  Bureau.  Catalogues 
of  materials  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Director,  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Sabin.  Latin  Notes  Supplement  No.  X  Books  and  Other  Equipment 
for  the  Teacher  of  Secondary  Latin,  Revised  Edition  (price  10  cents), 
will  supply  necessary  information  on  dictionaries,  grammars,  pictures, 
slides,  maps,  wall  charts,  songs,  etc.  A  few  items  of  special  interest  are 
listed  below: 

Latin  Notes  Supplement: 

IV   Famous  Stories  About  the  Romans  (illustrated),  10  cents. 
XV   Stories  About  the  Roman  Forum  (illustrated),  15  cents. 

Bulletin : 

VII   The  Roman  Forum,  25  cents. 
XII  The  Latin  Club,  45  cents. 
XIII   Latin  in  the  Junior  High  School,  $1.00. 

FRENCH 
Purpose  of  Language  Instruction 

Leaving  aside  the  secondary  aims  of  language  instruction,  there  are 
three  principal  objects  which  may  be  kept  in  view:  A  speaking  knowledge, 
a  writing  knowledge,  and  a  reading  knowledge. 

If  the  needs  of  the  students  are  considered,  the  first  of  these  aims  can 
hardly  be  admitted  as  the  fundamental  object  of  the  instruction.  Students 
cannot  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  with  fluency  in  the  time  allowed 
for  language  study.  If  they  could,  they  would  know  more  than  many  of 
their  teachers.  In  any  case,  if  the  object  could  be  obtained,  it  would  still 
be  scarcely  worth  while.  Not  one  student  in  a  hundred  will  ever  have 
need  or  occasion  to  speak  a  word  in  a  tongue  other  than  his  own.  The 
accomplishment  itself  is  not  of  a  high  grade  and  the  attempt  to  attain  it 
often  results  in  wasted  efTort. 

The  second  possible  aim,  ability  to  write  the  language,  must  be  dis- 
carded as  a  principal  minimum  objective  for  similar  reasons.  Very  few 
students  will  ever  have  need  to  correspond  in  any  tongue  except  their 
own. 

The  last  aim  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  attainable  even  under  the  con- 
ditions that  now  prevail,  and  has  most  justification  from  a  purely  edu- 
cational and  cultural  standpoint. 

If  reading  knowledge  should  be  the  principal  minimum  aim  of  the  in  - 
struction, the  problem  still  remains  as  to  how  to  attain  this  end,  taking 
into  account  the  teachers  who  at  present  have  no  common  purpose,  no 
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common  training,  no  uniform  experience,  and  no  specific  guide  to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  more  detailed  outline  of  a  French  course,  such  as 
is  given  here,  will  help  to  give  a  common  understanding  of  the  task,  and 
will  do  much  to  remedy  the  present  confusion  about  the  teaching  of 
French  in  the  high  school. 

Pronunciation 

Since  the  principal  object  of  high  school  language  study  is  to  attain 
a  certain  degree  of  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language,  pronunciation 
can  only  be  a  secondary  aim.  But  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  language  demands  some  idea  of  its  sound,  and  this  knowledge 
must  be  imparted  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study. 

The  student  should  be  taught  the  general  rules  for: 

1.  Tongue  position. 

2.  Phonetic  syllabication. 

3.  Word  and  phrase  group  stress. 

4.  Liaison. 

5.  Pronunciation  of  final  consonants. 

He  should  know  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  following  letters: 
a  e  y  u  x 

a  e  o  close  c  j 

a  e  o  open  c  w 

e  i  6  g  h 

And  of  the  following  diagraphs  and  combinations  of  sounds: 


ei 

ou 

in 

un 

sc 

eux 

ai 

eu 

im 

um 

th 

euse 

au 

an 

ain 

eun 

gn 

ui 

oi 

am 

aim 

gu 

ill  (medial) 

tie 

eau 

en 

ein 

qu 

eil 

tiel 

aux 

em 

on 

ch 

tion 

eille 

And,  as  a  test  to  verify  the  minimum  attainment,  he  should  be  able  to 
give  the  pronunciation  of  a  list  of  words  similar  to  the  following: 


age 

finir 

peur 

main 

the 

ami 

sibyl 

peu 

sein 

mignon 

dame 

ecole 

sur 

bon 

famille 

pere 

mauvais 

du 

un 

pareil 

tete 

oie 

grand 

parfum 

nation 

reine 

tot 

champ 

jeun 

heureux 

vrai 

au 

dent 

gueux 

heureuse 

de 

aux 

temps 

quatre 

tuile 

le 

beau 

fin 

chose 

calvitie 

donne 

ou 

simple 

science 

essentiel 

bouteille 


The  acquirement  implied  in  this  test  should  represent  a  minimum 
standard  for  passing  and  the  passing  grade  should  guarantee  the  attain- 
ment. Whatever  the  teacher  may  obtain  further  by  effort  and  initiative 
in  improving  accent  and  knowledge  of  this  vast  subject,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  that  much  gained.  A  minimum  requirement  must  of  necessity 
be  kept  low. 
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Grammar 

The  study  of  grammar  is  not  an  end  in  itself  and  should  be  made  to 
serve  the  main  purpose  of  acquiring  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  construction  of  French  is  so  similar  to  that  of  English  that  this 
branch  of  study  should  be  comparatively  simple.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
with  the  inflected  forms  of  the  language,  which  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  insure  accurate  reading.  Idiomatic  differences  in  the  manner  of 
expression,  such  as  "How  do  you  go?"  for  How  do  you  do?"  are  much 
less  important,  since  they  are  not  generalized  but  occur  in  thousands  of 
individual  variations  that  no  one  can  ever  know  completely  and  that  can 
be  explained  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  the  reading.  But  the  small 
group  of  inflected  forms,  especially  the  pronouns,  occur  in  almost  every 
line,  and  on  the  basis  of  frequency  of  occurrence  are  by  far  the  most 
important  words  in  the  language.  In  the  traditional  grammar  methods 
some  of  the  exercises  stress  inflected  forms,  some  idiomatic  expressions, 
some  simply  vocabulary,  but  the  majority  of  exercises  mix  together  all 
these  separate  elements  to  make  a  complicated  problem  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence  for  translation.  The  teacher  should  realize  the  varying  im- 
portance of  the  elements  involved — how,  for  instance,  the  pronoun  "it" 
may  be  a  thousand  times  more  important  than  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring nouns  in  the  language.  The  guide  as  t©  the  importance  of  words 
and  phrases  must  be  the  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Since  certain  classes  of  words,  like  the  pronouns,  are  of  such  vast  im- 
portance they  should  be  known  well  enough  to  be  reproduced  in  trans- 
lation from  English  to  French.  The  writing  of  exercises  may  give  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  these  words,  insure  their  acquirement,  and  offer  a 
secondary  educational  advantage  of  training  in  verbal  precision. 

The  student  should  know  very  thoroughly: 

1.  The  rules  for  agreement. 

2.  The  forms  of: 

a.  Definite  and  indefinite  articles,  and  contractions. 

b.  Possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

c.  Demonstrative  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

d.  Interrogative  adjectives  and  pronouns. 

e.  Relative  pronouns,  qui,  que,  and  dont. 

f.  Conjunctive  pronouns — subject,   direct,  indirect,   and  re- 
flexive. 

g.  Disjunctive  pronouns. 

3.  Inflection  and  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

4.  Use  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative,  the  present  subjunctive, 
and  the  imperative.  The  formation  of  compound  tenses. 
Position  of  conjunctive  objects.  Agreement  of  past  parti- 
ciple.   Tense  sequence  in  conditional  sentences. 

5.  Partitive  expressions.    Use  of  article  with  general  noun. 

6.  Forms  of  negation. 

The  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  above  required  as  a  minimum  attain- 
ment may  be  implied  by  ability  to  translate  sentences  or  phrases  similar 
to  the  following: 

1.  The  book,  a  book,  one  book,  some  books,  the  books.    2.  A 
pen,  the  pen,  the  pens,  some  pens,  one  pen,  another  pen,  the 
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other  pen,  the  other  pens.  3.  Of  the  book,  to  the  book,  of  the 
books,  to  the  books,  of  the  pens,  to  the  pens,  some  books,  some 
pens.  4.  This  book — this  one;  that  book — that  one;  these  books 
— these;  those  books — those;  this  pen — this  one;  those  pens — 
those;  this  other  book;  this  other  pen.  5.  My  book — mine;  my 
books;  my  pen — mine;  my  pens;  my  other  pen;  his  book;  his 
pen;  his  pens;  her  book;  her  pen;  her  pens; — (and  so  on  with 
other  possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns).  6.  Which  book? 
what  book? — which  one?  what  one?  what  ones?  Which  pen? 
which  pens? — which  ones?  which  one?  which?  7.  The  book 
which  is  here.  The  books  which  I  have.  The  book  of  which  I 
speak.  The  pen  which  is  here.  The  pens  of  which  I  speak. 
8.  I,  you,  he,  she,  we,  you,  they.  9.  I  am,  you  are,  he  is,  we 
are,  you  are,  they  are.  10.  With  me,  with  you,  with  him,  with 
them,  with  us.  11.  I  give  it  (mas.)  ;  /  give  it  (fern.)  ;  I  give 
them.  12.  I  give  to  him,  I  give  to  her,  I  give  to  you,  I  give 
to  them.  13.  He  gives  to  me;  she  gives  to  us.  14.  He  gives 
it  to  me;  I  give  it  to  him;  they  give  them  to  them;  they  give 
some  to  us.  15.  He  does  not  give  it  to  me;  she  does  not  give 
them  any.  16.  He  has  given  it  to  her;  she  has  not  given  them 
to  us.  17.  The  little  book;  the  little  books;  the  little  pen;  the 
little  pens.  18.  The  smallest  pen;  the  smallest  book;  a  book  as 
small  as  this  one.  19.  She  comes;  she  used  to  come;  she  was 
coming;  she  is  coming;  she  has  come;  she  came;  if  she  came; 
although  she  may  come;  although  she  comes;  when  she  comes; 
I  wish  that  she  would  come;  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
come;  come;  let  him  come;  let  them  come.  20.  She  has  not 
come;  she  will  never  come;  he  has  nothing;  I  am  speaking  to 
no  one;  I  have  only  two  of  them. 

Verbs 

The  irregular  verbs  are  among  the  most  important  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  single  verb  vouloir,  for  instance,  may  occur  more  times  than 
all  the  verbs  of  the  third  regular  conjugation  put  together.  Because  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  grammars  and  lack  of  drill  exercises,  the  irregular 
verbs  are  often  neglected.  Venir  is  hundreds  of  times  more  important 
than  a  regular  verb  like  aduler  or  the  idiomatic  phrase  "What  time  is  it?" 

The  attainment  test  under  this  heading  is  ability  to  recognize  all 
forms  and  to  reproduce  all  except  the  past  definite  and  past  subjunctive, 
of  the  following  verbs: 

1.  Model  verbs  of  regular  conjugations. 

2.  Avoir,  etre,  aller,  dormir,  mourir,  ouvHr,  tenir,  boire,  con- 
naitre,  craindre,  dire,  ecrire,  faire,  lire,  mettre,  prendre,  rire, 
suivre  vaincre,  vendre,  vivre,  recevoir,  devoir,  asseoir,  falloir, 
pleuvoir,  pouvoir,  savior,  valoir,  voir,  and  vouloir. 

Idiomatic  Expressions 

The  number  of  idioms  in  any  language  is  almost  infinite  and  the  gram- 
mars usually  present  only  a  random  choice.  The  teacher  must  use  judg- 
ment in  determining  whether  the  particular  idiom  is  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  when  it  appears  in  a  reading  text,  and,  in  case  it  is  apt  to  give 
difficulty,  how  often  it  may  occur.  In  using  the  traditional  grammars  for 
exercise  material  great  care  is  necessary  not  to  confuse  the  essential  and 
important  with  a  mass  of  detail.  It  would  seem  preferable  on  the  whole 
to  consider  idioms  only  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  the  reading,  since 
each  idiom  represents  a  special  case  and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  gen- 
eralization or  systematic  treatment. 

Vocabulary 

The  grammars  in  most  frequent  use  at  present  make  little  attempt  to 
classify  and  organize  the  study  of  individual  words.  There  is  therefore 
no  advantage  of  mixing  vocabulary  study  as  such  with  study  of  inflection 
and  special  construction,  and  great  disadvantage  in  mixing  all  together, 
i.e.,  in  not  isolating  each  particular  problem.  The  usual  translation  sen- 
tence is  a  complicated  puzzle  involving  so  many  different  tests  that  the 
student  has  little  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  any  one  vital  point.  It 
would  seem  better,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  vocabulary  a  special  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  reading  and  take  up  new  words  as  they  occur  in 
the  reading  texts. 

After  two  years  of  high  school  French  a  student  should  be  able  to 
give  the  meanings  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  words  that  appear  in  the 
following  lists  (taken  largely  from  the  New  York  University  Bulletin)  : 
Adverbs — Conjunctions : 

d'abord,  ainsi,  assez,  au-dessous,  au-dessus,  aujourd'hui,  aus- 
sitot  que,  autrefois,  avant  que,  beaucoup,  debout,  dehors,  deja, 
demain,  depuis  que,  encore,  enfin,  ensuite,  environ,  ici,  jamais, 
jusqu'a  ce  que  la,  longtemps,  lorsque,  mais,  bon  marche,  mieux, 
a  moins  que,  au  moins,  ne  .  .  .  aucun,  non,  ou,  ou,  partout,  nulle 
part,  pendant,  que,  peu,  pis,  plus,  ni  .  .  .  non  plus,  plutot,  point, 
pourtant,  pourvu  que,  pres,  quand,  depuis  quand,  quoique,  rien, 
sans  que,  si,  sitot,  de  la  sorte,  de  sorte  que,  surtout,  tandis  que, 
tant,  tard,  tot,  toujours,  pas  du  tout,  tout  a  coup,  tout  a  l'heure, 
tout  de  suite,  toutefois. 
Adjectives: 

grand,  petit,  long,  court,  bref,  epais,  large,  etroit,  proche,  loin- 
tain,  haut,  bas,  profond,  droit,  gauche,  rond,  lent,  premier,  dernier, 
vieux,  neuf,  nouveau,  jeune,  mort,  malade,  frais,  fatigue,  gros,  fort, 
faible,  froid,  chaud,  leger,  lourd,  facile,  difficile,  doux,  plein,  vide, 
juste,  cher,  beau,  joli,  laid,  demi,  pauvre,  noir,  blond,  brun,  propre, 
sale,  blanc,  gris,  bleu,  rouge,  jaune,  vert,  sage,  bete,  fou,  tranquille, 
paresseux,  bon,  aimable,  gentil,  mauvais,  mechant,  content,  heureux, 
malheureux,  gai,  triste,  vrai,  faux,  ennuyeux,  nu,  fier,  egal,  etrange, 
etranger,  aure,  meme,  veritable,  sur,  ouvert,  ferme,  seul,  pret, 
fache,  affreux,  presse,  paisible,  utile. 
Nouns : 

L'Univers:  Le  monde,  la  terre,  le  soleil,  la  lune,  l'etoile,  (/), 
le  ciel,  le  nuage,  la  lumiere,  Dieu. 

La  Terre:  l'eau  (/),  la  mer,  le  lac,  le  bord,  la  rive,  le  vent, 
la  pluie,  le  mont,  la  montagne,  la  foret,  la  ville,  la  campagne, 
l'endroit  (m) . 
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Noms  Geographiques :  FAnglterre,  FAllemagne,  l'Espagne,  la 
Suisse. 

Le  Temps:  le  temps,  la  neige,  le  froid,  la  chaleur,  Fan,  Fannee, 
le  mois,  la  semaine,  le  jour,  Fheure,  le  printemps,  Fete,  Fhiver,  le 
siecle,  le  matin,  le  midi,  le  soir,  la  nuit,  la  fete,  la  fois. 

L'Homme:  la  femme,  Fenfant,  le  vieillard,  le  garcon,  la  fille  une 
jeune  fille,  le  monsieur,  la  dame,  Fami,  les  gens,  la  foule. 

Le  Corps  Humain:  Le  corps,  Tame,  lesprit,  la  tete,  l'ceil, 
Poreille,  le  nez,  la  levre,  la  dent,  la  langue,  le  front,  la  joue,  la 
figure,  les  cheveux,  le  cou,  Pepaule,  le  dos,  le  cote,  le  bras,  la  jambe, 
la  main,  le  pied,  le  doigt,  le  genou,  la  peau,  le  sang,  Pos,  le  coeur. 

Vetements:  les  vetements,  les  habits,  le  Soulier,  le  chapeau,  le 
gant,  Fepingle,  la  montre,  la  poche,  la  laine,  la  soie,  le  parapluie, 
le  trou. 

Ailments:  le  repas,  le  dejeuner,  la  viande,  le  bceuf,  le  poulet, 
le  pain,  le  beurre,  le  fromage,  le  fruit,  le  gateau,  le  Sucre,  le  vin, 
le  ble,  le  legume,  la  pomme  de  terre,  la  pomme,  la  poire,  la  cerise, 
la  prune,  la  peche,  la  fraise. 

La  Famille:  les  parents,  le  pere,  la  mere,  le  frere,  la  sceur,  la 
tante,  le  neveu,  le  mari. 

Metiers — Professions — Titres:  le  maitre,  Pouvrier,  le  boulanger, 
le  tailleur,  Fhote,  le  marchand,  le  paysan,  le  berger,  la  bonne,  le 
garcon  le  cuisinier,  le  cocher,  le  facteur,  Pecrivain,  le  medecin, 
Peleve,  le  cure,  Feveque,  FEglise,  pEtat,  la  guerre,  la  paix,  le  soldat, 
le  fusil,  Pepee,  le  roi. 

Ville — Campagne:  les  habitants,  la  rue,  le  chemin,  la  route,  la 
place,  le  bateau,  le  point,  le  champ,  le  jardin,  la  cour. 

Edifices:  Pedifice,  la  maison,  la  gare,  le  marche,  Pecole,  la 
bibliotheque. 

La  Maison :  le  mur,  la  cave,  Petage,  le  plancher,  le  plafond,  le 
toit,  la  pierre,  le  bois,  la  cheminee,  Pescalier,  la  marche,  la  porte, 
la  fenetre,  le  coin,  la  chambre,  la  salle,  le  salon,  la  cuisine,  la  clef, 
le  tapis,  le  meuble,  la  chaise,  le  fauteuil,  le  tableau,  le  siege,  le 
banc,  Poreiller,  le  lit,  la  couverture,  la  serviette,  Passiette,  la  four- 
chette,  le  couteau,  la  cuillere,  la  tasse,  le  verre,  la  bouteille,  la 
lumiere,  le  feu,  le  savon,  le  clou,  Pallumette,  Paguille,  Fepingle,  le 
fil,  la  chose. 

Ecole — Enseignement :  la  pension,  Peleve,  le  pupicre,  le  tableau, 
le  crayon,  Pencre,  la  langue,  Phistoire,  le  livre,  la  ligne,  la  phrase, 
le  mot,  le  titre,  la  fin,  le  milieu,  le  cahier,  la  plume,  le  papier,  la 
lecon,  Pexercice,  la  regie,  Pexamen,  la  lecture,  le  resume,  le  roman, 
le  conte,  le  chanson,  le  journal,  le  timbreposte,  la  carte  postale, 
le  jeu. 

La  Grammaire:  le  devoir,  la  raison,  le  principe,  le  sens,  le  son, 
la  voyelle,  la  consonne. 

Voyage:  le  chemin  de  fer,  le  billet,  la  malle,  Pargent,  Por. 

La  Nature:  le  loup,  le  chien,  le  cheval,  Pane,  la  vache,  le  bceuf, 
le  nid,  lceuf,  la  poule,  le  canard,  le  poisson,  la  mouche,  Pabeille, 
Parbre,  Pherbe,  la  feuille,  le  bois,  Pombre,  la  fleur,  le  sable,  le  fer, 
Pacier. 
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Verbs : 

envoyer,  courir,  couvrir,  mourir,  offrir,  souffrir,  dormir,  mentir, 
partir,  sentir,  servir,  sortir,  tenir,  venir,  apercevoir,  s'asseoir,  de- 
voir, falloir,  pleuvoir,  pouvoir,  savoir,  voir,  vouloir,  boire,  battre, 
croire,  dire,  ecrire,  faire,  lire,  mettre,  naitre,  paraitre,  craindre, 
prendre,  rire,  suivre,  vaincre,  vivre,  conduire,  accompagner,  acheter, 
ajouter,  appeler,  apporter,  avaler,  baigner,  batir,  brosser,  cacher, 
casser,  changer,  chanter,  chercher,  choisir,  commencer,  compter, 
corriger,  coucher,  couper,  couter,  crier,  dechirer,  dedaigner,  de- 
jeuner, demander,  demeurer,  se  depecher,  donner,  douter,  ecouter, 
effacer,  ennuyer,  envoyer,  epargner,  esperer,  essayer,  expliquer 
facher,  fermer,  finir,  gouter,  grandir,  habiller,  habiter,  ignorer, 
jeter,  jouer,  laisser,  laver,  lever,  manger,  neiger,  obeir,  ordonner, 
oser,  oublier,  parler,  peigner,  penser,  perdre,  pleurer,  porter,  pro- 
mener,  punir,  rappeler,  regarder,  rentrer,  renvoyer,  rester,  reussir, 
rever,  reveiller,  rompre,  rougir,  sauver,  sembler,  signer,  songer, 
sonner,  souhaiter,  souligner,  soupirer,  sucrer,  tacher,  travailler, 
veiller,  vendre. 

Reading 

The  amount  of  reading  done  is  of  less  importance  than  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  done..  The  first  line  of  almost  any  text  will  involve  the 
use  of  the  words  of  greatest  frequency  of  occurrence,  namely,  the  articles. 
The  first  paragraph  will  include  a  good  share  of  the  commoner  pronouns, 
adjectives,  and  prepositions  and  some  of  the  principal  verbs.  In  twenty- 
five  pages  of  almost  any  text  nearly  all  the  essentials  of  grammar  are 
involved,  and  in  a  hundred  pages  a  fairly  good  reading  vocabulary.  The 
number  of  pages  read,  therefore,  is  of  slight  importance;  but  thorough- 
ness implies  economy  of  effort,  (as,  for  instance,  in  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  searching  many  times  for  the  same  word  as  it  reoccurs)  and  has  a 
further  pedagogical  advantage  in  teaching  how  to  read  accurately.  The 
choice  of  text  is  not  so  important  from  the  language  standpoint,  since  the 
commonest  words  and  expressions  will  occur  in  all.  But  if  a  book  be 
assigned  for  careful  study  it  should  be  of  a  quality  to  repay  serious  effort. 
A  book  that  appeals  to  a  superficial  or  childish  interest,  however  pleasant 
for  casual  diversion,  may  be  very  dull  on  careful  study  and  frequent  re- 
reading. But  in  this  matter  the  teacher  should  be  the  judge.  The  usual 
prescription  of  two  hundred  pages  for  two  years'  work  should  be  sufficient. 

The  test  under  this  heading  is  ability  to  answer  pertinent  questions 
bearing  upon  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  of  simple,  untechnical  French 
not  previously  studied. 

The  programme  which  has  been  outlined  represents  a  minimum  that 
should  be  obtainable  by  experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers  alike.  It 
names  what  should  be  studied  and  to  what  extent.  It  implies  a  minimum 
standard  of  attainment  which,  if  enforced,  would  form  a  basis  for  further 
work  in  the  colleges.  At  present  no  such  clearly  defined  basis  exists,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  common  ground  among  a  group  of  students  com- 
ing from  high  school. 

In  many  schools  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  much  more  than  has 
been  outlined.  In  the  extra  time  the  students  may  profit  by  the  teacher's 
individual  ability  or  ingenuity.    In  so  controversial  a  field  it  would  be 
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fatal  to  require  all  to  follow  a  rigorous  rule.  But  it  is  highly  proper  to 
indicate  a  common  ground  to  be  covered  and  a  common  minimum  attain- 
ment to  be  secured  by  whatever  method  the  teacher  may  choose.  Like- 
wise, in  specifying  the  general  aim  of  the  instruction — or  at  least  the 
minimum  aim — there  is  no  infringement  on  the  teacher's  liberty  to  give 
oral  work  and  to  develop  any  secondary  aims  she  may  think  important. 

READING  TEXTS 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  French  Texts  to  the 
State  High  School  Textbook  Commission: 

"For  its  selection  of  Reading  Texts  this  committee  was  sampled  with 
about  200  texts,  189  by  actual  count. 

"Nearly  all  of  these  texts  can  be  used  in  either  first-  or  second-year 
High  School  French.  This  committee  has  no  intention  of  cataloging  these 
texts,  nor  of  setting  up  an  exclusive  list.  We  feel  that  the  matter  of 
selecting  reading  texts  should  be  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher. 
The  field  is  almost  without  limit,  and  all  publishing  houses  that  issue 
French  Texts  issue  many  first-class  readers. 

"The  following  list,  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  but  merely  a  sug- 
gested list,  will  furnish  very  desirable  material  for  first  and  second  grade 
reading : 

First  Year 

Elementary  French  Reader.    Roux — Macmillan. 
Silent  French  Reader.    Greenberg — Merrell. 
Premier  Livre  de  Lecture.    Burnay — Appleton. 
A  French  Reader.    Aldrich  &  Foster — Ginn  &  Co. 

Second  Year 

La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre.  Mairet 

La  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.    Labiche — Martin. 

Le  Secret  de  VEtang  Noire.  Dannemarie. 

Le  Beau  Pays  de  France.  Spink. 

Supplementary  Reader,  First  Partie.    Guerber — American. 
Easy  Stories  of  French  Life.    From  Guy  de  Maupassant;  by  W.  P. 
Graham. 

Five  Easy  French  Plays.  Simpson. 
We  suggest  that  the  teachers  of  French  supply  themselves  with  copies 
of  catalogs  from  publishers  of  French  texts.    The  above  list  is,  we  repeat, 
merely  a  suggested  list. 

This  committee  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following,  as  being 
very  helpful  material  for  the  classroom: 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Wall  Charts.    D.  C.  Heath. 
Bovee's  Phoenetic  Cards.    University  of  Chicago  Book  Store. 

Suggestions  to  Increase  Attractiveness  of  Work 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  work  could  be  made  more 
attractive,  a  number  of  suggestions  were  received  from  the  four  hundred 
teachers  to  whom  a  questionnaire  was  sent.  Only  two  points,  however, 
were  especially  stressed — the  need  for  more  oral  work,  and  for  better 
preparation  of  teachers.    The  other  suggestions  involved  for  the  most  part 
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the  use  of  certain  pedagogical  machinery  in  which  there  is  at  present  an 
almost  universal  faith.  Some  of  the  suggestions  were  songs,  crossword 
puzzles,  plays,  games,  pictures,  letters,  phonetics,  clubs,  native  speakers, 
etymology,  elective  courses,  newspapers,  etc. 

SPANISH 

Aims  of  Language  Instruction 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  should  be  the  aims  of  Modern 
Language  instruction  in  the  high  school?"  the  teachers  of  Spanish  replied 
as  follows: 

Ability  to  read;  to  broaden  the  student's  mental  horizon;  to 
speak  the  language;  knowledge  of  grammar;  to  interest  the  student 
to  continue  the  study  of  the  language;  to  understand  simple  spoken 
Spanish;  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary;  to  write  the  language. 
The  first  aim,  viz.:  ability  to  read,  is  the  most  important. 
In  regard  to  making  the  work  in  Spanish  more  attractive  and  its 
utility  better  understood,  the  following  were  suggested:   Spanish  clubs; 
use  of  Spanish  newspapers;  regalia,  songs,  poems,  lectures,  oral  work. 

FIRST  YEAR 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  times  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  elementary  language  work,  it  is  recommended,  in  order 
to  stress  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  work,  that  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  high  school  Spanish  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  only  one-half 
to  three-fifths  of  the  work  as  outlined  in  a  standard  Spanish  Grammar, 
such  as  those  approved  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  These 
texts  are: 

1.  Combination  Method 

Coester — A  Spanish  Grammar  (Ginn). 
Crawford — First  Book  in  Spanish  (Macmillan). 
De  Vitis — Brief  Spanish  Grammar  (Allyn). 

Espinosa  and  Allen — Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  (American). 
Fuentes  and  Francois — Practical  Spanish  Grammar  (Macmillan). 
Hills  and  Ford — First  Spanish  Course  (Heath). 
Shapiro — Beginner's  Spanish  Grammar    (Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press). 

2.  Direct  Method 

Dorado — Primer  as  Lecciones  de  Espanol  (Ginn). 
Espinoza  and  Allen — Beginning  Spanish  (American). 
Hall— Poco  a  Poco  (World). 
Hall— All  Spanish  Method,  Book  I  (World). 
Hall— All  Spanish  Method,  Book  II  (World). 

Marion  and  Des  Garennes — Introduction  a  la  Lengue  Castellana 
(Heath). 

Ordinarily  this  will  include:  Thorough  drill  on  pronunciation  from  the 
outset  and  insistence  on  correct  pronunciation  throughout  the  year;  the 
formation  of  the  plural  of  articles,  nouns,  and  adjectives;  contractions  of 
de  and  a  with  the  article;  possessive,  descriptive,  and  demonstrative  ad- 
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jectives,  formation  of  the  feminine,  comparison  of  adjectives,  cardinal 
numerals;  pronouns  used  as  subject,  direct  and  indirect  object  of  a  verb, 
their  position  in  regard  to  the  verb,  forms  used  as  object  of  a  prepo- 
sition; regular  verbs  in  the  indicative  (present,  imperfect,  future,  con- 
ditional, preterite,  perfect,  and  pluperfect),  the  distinction  between  ser 
and  estar,  reflexives  and  passives,  the  present  tense  of  tener,  haber,  dar, 
querer,  poder,  ir,  ver,  poner. 

Detailed  study  of  the  subjunctive  and  practice  in  the  use  of  it  is  not 
recommended  until  the  second  year,  although  in  the  use  of  some  gram- 
mars it  may  be  found  necessary  to  introduce  the  subjunctive  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  imperative,  however,  is  almost  neces- 
sary in  class  instruction. 

Practice  in  dictation  should  be  frequent  so  that  students  will  readily 
understand  Spanish  words  spoken  in  groups.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  written  accent  is  an  essential  feature  of  Spanish 
spelling. 

For  reading,  75  to  125  pages  from  any  of  the  following  texts  is  recom- 
mended, with  insistence  on  the  use  of  idiomatic  English  in  translation: 
Dorado — Primeras  lectures  en  espanol  (Ginn). 
Harrison — Elementary  Sjmnish  Reader  (Ginn). 
Roessler  and  Remy — First  Spanish  Reader  (American). 
Walsh — Primer o  libro  de  lectura  (Heath). 
Wilkins — Beginners9  Spanish  Reader  (Holt). 
Wilkins  and  Luria — Lecturas  faciles    (Silver,  Burdett). 

SECOND  YEAR 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  grammar  work  of  the  first 
year  should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  be  certain  that  the  student  has  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  points  of  grammar  mentioned  above.  The  pro- 
nunciation especially  should  be  reviewed  and  stressed  through  the  year. 
Practice  in  dictation  should  be  continued  throughout  the  second  year  and 
the  student  made  acquainted  with  more  extended  groups  of  words.1  After 
the  review  of  the  grammar  work  covered  in  the  first  year  the  rest  of  the 
grammar  should  be  taken  up,  the  rules  carefully  explained  with  frequent 
drill,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  extensive  review  of  the  whole  gram- 
mar is  advisable.2 

The  reading  of  not  less  than  125  pages  from  the  following  texts  is 
recommended : 

Asensi — Victoria  y  otros  cuentos  (Heath). 

Bransby — A  Spanish  Reader  (Heath). 

Carrion  Aza — Garagiieta  (Sanborn). 

Gorostiza — Contigo  pan  (Macmillan). 

Harrison — Intermediate  Spanish  Reader  (Ginn). 

Hatheway  and  Berge-Soler — Easy  Spanish  Reader  (Macmillan). 

Henry — Easy  Spanish  Plays  (Allyn). 

1  The  attention  of  Spanish  teachers  is  called  to  an  article  in  Hispania  (Vol.  VII,  November, 
1924,  pp.  298-309)  which  deals  extensively  with  the  matter  of  words  spoken  in  groups. 

2  It  is  unwise  to  do  more  than  briefly  explain  the  future  subjunctive  and  preterite  perfect 
(llegado  que  llubo),  as  the  time  can  be  better  spent  on  more  essential  details. 
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Isaacs — Maria  (Ginn). 

Luquiens — Elementary  Spanish  American  Reader    (Macmillan) . 
Valera — El  Pdjaro  Verde. 

These  books  have  also  been  selected  from  the  Approved  List.  For  test- 
ing and  rounding  out  the  student's  vocabulary,  the  use  of  Meras  y  Roth's 
Pequeno  Vocabulario  (Heath)  is  recommended. 

In  this  connection  careful  rather  than  extensive  reading  is  expected, 
so  that  the  student  will  see  and  understand  the  difference  between  Spanish 
and  English  sentence  structure,  the  use  of  idioms,  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
reflexive  where  the  English  calls  for  the  passive,  the  use  of  the  double 
negative,  the  use  and  meanings  of  por  and  para,  inverted  order  ("Posible 
es,  sin  embargo,  que,  etc.")  and  in  general  the  passages  which  illustrate 
the  points  already  covered  in  the  grammar  work. 

Upon  entering  college  the  student  with  two  years  of  high  school  prep- 
aration will  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  following 
essentials : 

1.  Nouns:  2.  Adverbs: 

Formation  of  the  plural  Formation 
Gender  Comparison 

Position 


3.  Adjectives: 
Classes 

Demonstrative 

Possessive 

Descriptive 
Numerals 

Articles   (Forms,  contrac- 
tions, uses) 
Agreement 

Formation  of  the  feminine 

Formation  of  the  plural 

Apocopation 

Position 

Comparison 

Translation  of  than  after  a 
comparative 


4.  Pronouns: 

Subject  of  a  verb 

Direct  object 

Indirect  object 

Position  in  the  sentence 

Object  of  a  preposition 

Possessive 

Reflexive,  position 

Demonstrative 

Relative 

Interrogative 

Indefinite 


5.  Verbs:  6.  The  use  of  the  personal 

Regular  verbs  object  a 

Radical  changing  verbs 
Orthographical  changing  verbs 

-car 

-gar 

-ger,  -gir 
-cer,  -cir 
-guir 
-quir 
-uar,  -iar 
-zar 
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Reflexive  verbs 

The  following  irregular  verbs:  tener,  haber,  ser,  estar,  andar,  ir, 

venir,  ver,  oi,  valer,  hacer,  decir,  dar,  poder,  querer,  saber,  salir, 

poner,  caer,  traer. 
The  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative 

Present,  imperfect,  preterite  (uses),  future,  conditional 
The  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative 

Perfect,  pluperfect 
The  passive  voice 

The  subjunctive  (except  future  subjunctive) 
Its  uses 

7.  Use  of  pero,  mas,  and  sino. 

8.  The  most  common  idiomatic  constructions:  Especially  volver  a,  haber 

de,  tener,  frio,  hacer  frio,  etc.,  hay  viento,  etc.,  hay  que,  expres- 
sions of  time,  acabar  de,  acabar  por,  qustar  a,  tener  que. 

Remarks 

Two  of  the  suggestions  in  this  course  perhaps  need  further  elucidation 
— the  pronunciation  of  individual  words  and  of  words  spoken  in  groups. 
Certain  sounds  in  Spanish  present  greater  difficulty  than  others,  and  to 
these  should  be  given  more  attention  than  to  those  which  more  nearly 
approximate  English.  The  following,  for  example,  need  detailed,  de- 
scription of  the  tongue  position  involved  and  frequent  practice  in  ac- 
curacy: 

ai  b,  v 

e,  open  and  close  d 
ei  r,  rr 

o,  open  and  close  11 

n 

j 

In  passing  from  these  sounds  to  words,  the  student  will  need  to  know 
the  principles  of  syllabication  and  the  effect  of  open  and  close  syllables. 
In  explaining  the  pronunciation  of  groups  of  words  the  following  should 
be  emphasized:  Breath  groups,  sense  groups,  the  loss  of  contiguous  vowels 
(le  he  dicho,  ledicho) ,  and  of  consonants  (con  nosotros,  conosotros) .  For 
an  extensive  treatment  of  pronunciation  the  teacher  is  referred  to  Na- 
varro Tomas,  Manual  de  pronunciation  espanola;  Moreno  Lacalle,  Ele- 
ments of  Spanish  Pronunciation  (Scribners)  ;  and  Navarro-Espinosa, 
Primer  of  Spanish  Pronunciation  (Sanborn). 

GERMAN 

Aim  of  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate  a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or 
narrative  prose,  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  trans- 
lation, and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as 
defined  below. 
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FIRST  YEAR 
During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of 

the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every- 
day life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepo- 
sitions, the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in 
the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 

reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy 
variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  mem- 
ory of  sentences  previously  read.  During  each  year  at  least  six 
German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

SECOND  YEAR 
During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of 

easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German 

of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  off- 
hand reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the 

ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  or  her  knowledge 
with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state 
his  or  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of 
grammar. 

The  State  approved  books  are  as  follows: 

Methods 
1.  Combination  Method 

Grammars : 

Bacon — New  German  Grammar  for  Beginners  (Allyn). 

Bagster-Collins — First  Book  in  German  (Macmillan). 

Bierwirth — Beginning  German  (Holt). 

Collar — First-Year  German  (Ginn). 

Harris — German  Lessons  (Heath). 

Wesselhoeft — Elementary  German  Grammar  (Heath). 

2.  Direct  Method 

Betz  and  Pride — First  German  Book  (American). 

Crandon — Ein  Anfangsbuch  (World). 

Spanhoofd — Lehrbuch  der  Dentschen  Sprache  (Heath). 
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Composition  (Second  and  Third  Years) : 
Bacon — German  Composition  (Allyn). 
Pope — German  Composition  (Holt). 

Literature  (First  Year) : 

Bacon-Vorwaerts — A  German  Reader  for  Beginners  (Allyn). 

Bierwirth  and  Herrick — Ahrenlese  (Heath). 

Gerstaecker — Germelhausen    (Allyn) . 

Gronow — Fur  Kleine  Leute  (Ginn). 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I  (Heath). 

Roessler — First  German  Reader  (American). 

Storm — Immense  (Allyn). 

Second  Year: 

Foster — Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Heath). 

Freytag — Die  Journalisten    (Manly),  (Allyn). 

Goethe — Hermann  und  Dorothea    (Roller),  (Allyn). 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  II  (Heath). 

Heyse — UArrabiata  (Allyn). 

Schiller — Der  Neffe  Als  Onkel  (Allyn). 

Schiller— Wilhelm  Tell  (Allyn). 


MATHEMATICS 


AIMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  has  been  customary  in  discussing  the  aims  of  mathematical  in- 
struction to  distinguish  three  classes  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian; 
(2)  disciplinary;  (3)  cultural,  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  con- 
venient one.  It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three 
classes  mentioned  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  convenience  of 
discussion  rather  than  logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes.  Indeed,  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is  prac- 
tical, and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same  is  true  of  cultural  aims. 

Practical  Aims.  By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a  fact, 
method  or  process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  undisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  processes 
of  arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first  attention. 
The  first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls  outside  the  period 
of  instruction  which  we  are  considering.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
the  child  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four  fundamental  operations 
with  integers  and  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  accurately,  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  This  goal  can  be  reached  in  all  schools — 
as  it  is  being  reached  in  many — if  the  work  is  done  under  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  and  if  drill  is  confined  to  the  simpler  cases  which  alone  are 
of  importance  in  the  practical  life  of  the  great  majority.  Accuracy  and 
facility  in  numerical  computation  are  of  such  vital  importance,  however, 
to  every  individual,  that  effective  drill  in  this  subject  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  secondary  school  period,  not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic, 
but  in  connection  with  the  numerical  problems  arising  in  other  work.  In 
this  numerical  work,  besides  accuracy  and  speed,  the  following  aims  are 
of  the  greatest  importance: 

a.  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  operations,  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new  situations. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence  in  this  direction. 

b.  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from  ap- 
proximate data,  familiarity  with  the  effect  of  small  errors  in  measure- 
ments, the  determination  of  the  number  of  figures  to  be  used  in  computing 
and  to  be  retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

c.  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical  prob- 
lems, through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  numerical  work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this  language 
intelligently  and  readily  in  the  expression  of  such  simple  quantitative 
relations  as  occur  in  every-day  life,  and  in  the  normal  reading  of  the 
educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  ability  to  work  out 
simple  problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equations  must 
nowadays  be  included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of  any  program 
of  universal  education. 
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3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such  ele- 
mentary algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra  and  at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique, 
which,  when  properly  taught,  will  furnish  the  foundation  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  arithmetic  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  essence  of  algebra  as  distinguished  from  arithmetic  lies 
in  the  fact  that  algebra  concerns  itself  with  the  operations  upon  numbers 
in  general,  while  arithmetic  confines  itself  to  operations  on  particular 
numbers. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphical  repre- 
sentations of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular  discus- 
sions of  current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  will 
also  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  education  of  every 
individual.  This  applies  to  the  representation  of  statistical  data,  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  consideration  of  our  daily  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  to  the  representation  and  understanding  of  various  sorts 
of  dependence  of  one  variable  quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  be  listed  familiarity  with  the  geometric  forms  com- 
mon in  nature,  industry,  and  life;  the  elementary  properties  and  relations 
of  these  forms,  including  their  mensuration;  the  development  of  space- 
perception;  and  the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination.  This  involves  ac- 
quaintance with  such  fundamental  ideas  as  congruence  and  similarity, 
and  with  such  fundamental  facts  as  those  concerning  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  the  pythagorean  proposition  and  the  areas  and 
volumes  of  the  common  geometric  forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisition 
of  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of 
the  world  is  done,  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  those  con- 
cepts. It  seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss  this  aim  in  con- 
nection with  the  disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  Aims — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which  relate  to 
mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition  of  certain  specific 
skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such  training  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  more  or  less  general  characteristics  and  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  mental  habits  which,  besides  being  directly  applicable  in 
the  setting  in  which  they  are  developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate 
also  in  more  or  less  closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  "transfer"  to  other 
situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  a  very  controversial  one.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  evi- 
dence of  agreement  among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
psychologists  have  abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer  of 
training.  The  first  asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well  in  ge- 
ometry would  thereby  be  trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any  other  sub- 
ject; the  second  denied  the  possibility  of  any  transfer,  and  hence  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  general  mental  training.  That  the  effects  of  training  do 
transfer  from  one  field  of  learning  to  another  is  now,  however,  recognized. 
The  amount  of  transfer  in  any  given  case  depends  upon  a  number  of 
conditions.    If  these  conditions  are  favorable,  there  may  be  considerable 
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transfer,  but  in  any  case  the  amount  of  transfer  is  difficult  to  measure. 
Training  in  connection  with  certain  attitudes,  ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost 
universally  admitted  by  psychologists  to  have  general  value.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that,  with  proper  restrictions,  general  mental  discipline 
is  a  valid  aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the  restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial  (i.e.,  mathematical  or  partly  mathe- 
matical) thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  transfer  to  less  mathematical  situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics  the 
following  should  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in  terms 
of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done.  Among  these 
ideas  and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measurement  (length, 
areas,  volumes,  weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  general,  etc.),  propor- 
tionality and  similarity,  positive  and  negative  numbers,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

2.  The  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such  ideas 
and  concepts.    This  ability  involves  training  in: 

a.  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  includes 
the  recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the  irrelevant. 

b.  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent  factors 
and  the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expressions  of  such  relations 
in  precise  form. 

c.  Generalization,  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formulation  of  a  general 
law  and  an  understanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make  the 
above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Among  such  habitual 
reactions  are  the  following:  A  seeking  for  relations  and  their  precise  ex- 
pression; an  attitude  of  inquiry;  a  desire  to  understand,  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  situation;  concentration  and  persistence;  a  love  for  precision, 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  clearness,  and  a  distaste  for  vagueness  and 
incompleteness;  a  desire  for  orderly  and  logical  organization  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  and  memory. 

4.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  disciplinary  aims  are  included  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence — in  what  the  mathe- 
matician in  his  technical  vocabulary  refers  to  as  a  "function"  of  one  or 
more  variables.  Training  in  "functional  thinking,"  that  is,  thinking  in 
terms  of  relationships,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  disciplinary  aims 
of  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Cultural  Aims — By  cultural  aims  we  mean  those  somewhat  less  tan- 
gible but  none  the  less  real  and  important  intellectual,  ethical,  esthetic 
or  spiritual  aims  that  are  involved  in  the  development  of  appreciation 
and  insight  and  the  formation  of  ideals  of  perfection.  As  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  the  realization  of  some  of  these  aims  must  await  the  later 
stages  of  instruction,  but  some  of  them  may  and  should  operate  at  the 
very  beginning. 

More  specifically  we  may  mention  the  development  or  acquisition  of: 
1.  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  geometrical  forms  of  nature,  art,  and 
industry. 
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2.  Ideals  of  perfection  as  to  logical  structure;  precision  of  statement 
and  of  thought;  logical  reasoning  (as  exemplified  in  the  geometric  demon- 
stration) ;  discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false,  etc. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics — of  what  Byron  expres- 
sively called  "the  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind" — and  the  role 
that  mathematics  and  abstract  thinking,  in  general,  has  played  in  the 
development  of  civilization,  particularly  in  science,  in  industry,  and  in 
philosophy.  In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  religious 
effect,  in  the  broad  sense,  which  the  study  of  the  permanence  of  laws  in 
mathematics  and  of  the  infinite  tends  to  establish. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  should  be  to 
develop  those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of 
quantity  and  of  space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  and  control 
over  our  environment  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  its  various  aspects,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of  action 
which  will  make  these  powers  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual. — 
Bulletin  No.  32,  1921,  The  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Education. 

THE  CLASSROOM 

High  schools  which  promote  by  subject  rather  than  by  grade — and 
this  should  include  all  of  them — should  have  a  separate  classroom  for 
every  field  of  instruction  offered.  Instead  of  the  traditional  practice  of 
teachers  changing  classrooms  at  the  end  of  each  recitation  period  the 
pupils  should  change.  Where  such  a  system  prevails  there  is  no  needless 
duplication  in  classroom  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  each  room  may 
be  supplied  with  those  materials  which  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
any  particular  subject.  At  any  rate,  there  should  be  in  every  high  school 
a  classroom  of  the  laboratory  type  designed  and  equipped  especially  for 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  in  this  room  or  in  other  such  rooms  all 
of  the  mathematics  should  be  taught.  It  should  contain  at  least  150 
square  feet  of  good  blackboard  (slate,  if  possible),  eighteen  yard  and 
meter  sticks,  a  supply  of  rulers  with  handles,  one  dozen  each  of  wooden 
protractors  and  compasses,  T  squares,  thumb  tacks,  bulletin  board,  mathe- 
matics periodicals,  one  subscribed  to  and  another  edited  by  classes,  draw- 
ing paper,  graph  paper,  colored  crayons,  scissors,  all  kinds  of  pasteboard 
triangles  and  polygons  (made  by  pupils),  lumber  for  board  feet  exercises, 
blank  forms  of  checks,  deposit  slips,  drafts,  notes,  mortgages,  bonds, 
insurance  policies,  and  financial  statements. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  IMPROVED  METHODS 

1.  Lesson  assignments  and  the  teaching  method  should  be  suited  to 
the  individual  differences  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Each  new  topic  taken  up  in  any  branch  of  mathematics  should  be 
made  to  tie  up  as  nearly  as  possible  with  life  situations,  i.e.,  illustrate 
percentage  in  arithmetic  with  a  baseball  player's  batting  average. 

3.  In  introducing  new  subject  matter  the  teacher  should  assist  the 
pupils  in  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  need  of  applying  previous  exercises  and 
theorems  to  the  one  they  are  working. 
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5.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  interpret  and  check  results  for  each 
solution. 

6.  Continued  classroom  drill  on  the  fundamental  theorems,  formulae, 
and  tables  should  be  practiced. 

7.  Economical  methods  should  be  stressed. 

8.  In  assigning  next  day's  lesson  enough  explanation  of  it  should  be 
given  in  order  for  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  attack  it  successfully. 

9.  Have  many  mental  processes  but  little  recording. 

10.  Operate  on  the  principle  that  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

11.  Examination  questions  should  not  be  ranked  equally  unless  they 
are  of  equal  difficulty — analysis  showing  the  number  of  steps  in  the  solu- 
tion of  each  will  reveal  the  relative  difficulty. 

12/.  Standard  tests  should  be  used  when  needed.  The  following  Ge- 
ometry tests  are  suggested: 

Rogers's  Prognostic  Test — forecasts  probability  of  success  in  Ge- 
ometry.   (Address  Dr.  Rogers,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Minnick's  Diagnostic  Test — determines  where  the  individual  weak- 
nesses are.  (Address  Dr.  J.  H.  Minnick,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg.) 

Sanford-Schorling  Achievement  Test — gives  educational  age.  (Ad- 
dress Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City.) 

Thirstone  Vocational  Guidance  Test  (the  Geometry  part).  (Ad- 
dress World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.) 

Algebra  Tests. 

Diagnostic — Rugg-Clark  Test.  (Address  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
New  York.) 

Achievements:  Hotz  First  Year  Algebra  Scales.  (Address  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York.) 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

Teachers  of  high  school  mathematics  can  get  much  value  from  the 
following  books: 

Young,  J.  W.  A. — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

Schultze,  Arthur — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Otis,  Arthur  S. — The  Statistical  Method.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
New  York. 

Judd,  Charles  H. — The  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  Chs.  I-VI. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1921,  No.  32  (10c). 

The  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.  Address 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mathematics  Teacher  (8  Mos.  each  year,  $2.00,  includes  membership 
in  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics).  Address  J.  A.  Foberg, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

High  School  Manual,  Educational  Publication  No.  13U>  Division  of 
School  Inspection  No.  36,  State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  SUBJECT  MATTER 

All  courses  in  high  school  Mathematics  should  be  constructed  on  prin- 
ciples of  social  worth  and  disciplinary  value.  Several  textbooks  now  in 
use  have  not  been  so  organized.  Such  topics  as  synthetic  division,  ex- 
tracting cube  roots  of  polynomials  and  the  memorization  of  countless  im- 
practical formulae  should  be  entirely  abandoned.  No  material  should  be 
taught  which  cannot  be  defended  either  on  a  basis  of  social  worth  or  on 
the  probability  of  relatively  worth-while  thought  power. 

OUTLINE  BY  YEARS 

First  Year 

First  Semester:  Arithmetic 

The  following  topics  should  be  taken  up  week  by  week  as  indicated 
below  with  the  approximate  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  subjects 
as  suggested.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  wise  to  use  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  time  on  any  given  topic  than  is  here  suggested. 


Week  Topic 

1  Drill  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  figures  and  numbers 

2  Review  Addition 

3  Review  Subtraction 

4  Review  Multiplication 

5  Review  Division 

6  Study  all  four  fundamentals  in  their  relationship   to  each 

other,  giving  considerable  drill  work  in  fractions.  Point 
out  by  example  the  great  similarity  of  these  fundamentals. 

7-9  Percentage,  Thrift,  and  Investment. 

10-11  Mercantile  Arithmetic 

12  Corporation  Arithmetic 

13-14  Arithmetic  of  the  Bank 

15  Study  of  the  Reviews  found  at  the  end  of  the  various  chapters 

or  give  additional  problems  according  to  the  pupils'  needs. 

16  General  review  of  problems  selected  from  various  texts  and 

examination. 


Teachers  should  require  pupils  to  keep  notebooks  in  which  a  few  prob- 
lems, under  each  topic  should  be  definitely  outlined  under  the  headings 
given,  find,  and  solution. 

Second  Semester:  Beginner's  Algebra 
Week  Topic 
1-3  Introduction 

Literal  Numbers 

Positive  and  Negative  Numbers 
4-5  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Algebraic  Expressions  at  least 

eight  or  ten  original  problems  should  be  solved  by  the  pupil 

during  this  period. 
6-7  Parenthesis 

Eight  original  problems 

Review  addition,  subtraction,  and  parenthesis 
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8-  10  Multiplication 

Fifteen  or  more  original  problems 

11-  16  Division 

Special  Products  and  Factoring 

Final  Review 

Examination 

Second  Year 
First  Semester:  Algebra 
Week  Topic 
1-2  Review  First-Year  Algebra 

3-5  Fractions 

6  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  Formula 

7-8  Simple  Equations  and  Graphical  Representation 

9-  11  Simultaneous  Linear  Equations 

12-  14  Powers  and  Roots 
15-16  Review  and  Examination 

Second  Semester:  Algebra 

Week  Topic 

1-4  Exponents  and  Radicals 

5-11  Quadratic  Equations 

12-13  Review  Through  Quadratics 

14  Binomial  Theorem 

15-16  Review  and  Examination 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  requirements  for  graduation  from 
a  standard  high  school  include  only  one  and  one-half  units  of  Algebra. 
It  is  very  clear  that  two  years  of  Algebra  cannot  be  given  in  one  and 
one-half  years.  However,  as  indicated  in  the  outline,  if  some  of  the  less 
important  topics  are  omitted,  a  student  will  be  able  to  complete  Algebra 
through  quadratics  and  the  binomial  theorem  in  one  and  one-half  years. 
If  Algebra  is  begun  in  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  continued 
through  the  second  year,  the  necessary  amount  of  Algebra  can  be  com- 
pleted in  the  one  and  one-half  years. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  Geometry.  This  subject  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  third  year.  Students  should  not  be  required  to  take  this 
subject  but  those  who  need  it  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements  should 
elect  it. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:  Plane  Geometry 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  Algebra  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work  in  Geometry.  Ample  time  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
the  subject  of  Geometry.  This  is  time  well  spent.  Propositions  I,  II,  and 
III  should  be  treated  thoroughly  and  their  applications  made.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  semester's  work  will  include  the  propositions  of 
Books  I  and  II. 

Second  Semester:  Plane  Geometry 

This  semester's  work  will  include  Book  III,  Proportion  and  Similar 
Polygons;  Book  IV,  The  Areas  of  Polygons;  and  Book  V,  Regular  Poly- 
gons and  Circles. 
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Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Solid  Geometry 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  instances  to  take  up  Solid  Geometry.  If 
so,  the  work  should  include  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  including 
the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measure- 
ments of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the 
spherical  triangle.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of 
original  propositions.  Numerous  problems  should  be  solved  until  the  stu- 
dent acquires  facility  in  this  work.  Local  problems  should  be  emphasized. 
Stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  application  of  principles  to  the  measure- 
ment of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Second  Semester:  Advanced  Algebra 

The  work  of  this  semester  would  include  permutations  and  combi- 
nations limited  to  simple  cases.  Complex  numbers  with  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  sums  and  differences.  Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  orders,  including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of 
linear  equations,  numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of 
the  theory  of  equations,  the  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their 
treatment,  including  Descartes's  Rule  of  Signs,  and  Horner's  Methods, 
but  not  Sturm's  Functions  of  Multiple  Roots. 


SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  sciences  in  our  public  school  curricula 
there  has  been  a  gradual  but  marked  change  in  the  sentiment  both  as 
regards  the  laity  and  the  teaching  public  toward  those  courses. 

Time  was  when  the  sciences  were  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  course 
for  those  students  who,  either  through  lack  of  native  ability  or  mental 
inertia  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  classical  subjects.  But  today  we  find 
science  established  in  its  rightful  place  among  what  are  termed  the  cul- 
tural subjects.  This  early  attitude  regarding  science  is  doubtless  re- 
sponsible for  the  diversity  of  content  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
presentation  of  the  science  courses  in  the  majority  of  our  public  schools, 
until  today  there  is  felt  a  need  for  a  more  perfect  unification  and  co- 
ordination of  these  courses. 

In  attempting  to  work  out  the  course  of  study  asked  for,  the  commit- 
tee in  no  way  sought  to  formulate  an  outline  that  should  be  rigidly  fol- 
lowed. However,  without  some  organized  plan  there  is  grave  danger  of 
the  teacher's  developing  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  teacher  should  be 
given  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  adapt  his  course  to  his  local 
conditions. 

The  selection  of  topics  to  be  discussed  and  laboratory  problems  of 
the  sort  that  will  both  stimulate  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  sciences  rather  than  present  a  haphazard  array  of  data 
that  would  result  only  in  confusion  has  long  been  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  teachers. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  courses  of  study  which  follow  no  formal 
committee  was  chosen  but  suggestions  and  criticisms  were  sought  from 
more  than  fifty  sources  including  high  school  teachers  throughout  the 
State,  college  professors,  North  Carolina  state  boards  of  health  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  more  than  twenty  states  as  well  as  National  reports 
of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Conferences  were  held  by  groups  who  could  conveniently  assemble. 

Certain  general  aims  or  objectives  are  applicable  to  and  should  be 
emphasized  in  all  the  sciences.  These  objectives  are  stated  elsewhere  in 
this  report  while  those  relating  to  the  specific  sciences  are  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  special  outlines. 

The  report  does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  types  of  high  schools  in  the 
state,  but  rather  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  four-year  plan  with 
the  idea  that  the  smaller  and  larger  schools  will  make  adjustments 
peculiar  to  their  individual  needs. 

It  is  recommended  that  General  Science,  Biology,  General  Chemistry, 
and  General  Physics  constitute  the  four  basic  courses  in  the  larger 
schools,  and  that  Physical  Geography,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geog- 
raphy be  offered  in  the  third  year  in  small  schools  in  keeping  with  the 
program  suggested  in  "High  School  Reorganization. "  In  the  larger  high 
schools  a  year  of  Botany,  and  a  year  of  Zoology  may  be  taken  in  place 
of  a  year  in  Biology  or  a  year  in  Biology  and  a  year  in  human  physi- 
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ology  with  emphasis  upon  first  aid  and  home  nursing  might  be  considered 
a  good  plan.  In  all  science  courses  it  is  recommended  that  two  double 
periods  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and  three  periods  to  discussion, 
recitation  or  quiz  work,  each  recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes 
in  length.  Where  a  school  is  organized  on  a  sixty-minute  basis,  five 
periods  a  week  should  be  allotted  for  the  work  and  two  of  these  should 
be  consecutive  periods. 

In  general  it  is  believed  that  a  logical  sequence  of  courses  should  be 
followed.  It  is  well  recognized  by  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  educational  problems  that  in  any  field  of  learning  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  any  subject  is  derived  if  the  course  is  planned  as  a 
whole  and  if  the  separate  courses  are  made  to  follow  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  sequence.  In  all  courses  of  study  the  progressive  development 
of  the  pupil  is  essential.  In  carrying  out  the  above,  however,  a  certain 
unity  of  the  separate  courses  should  be  maintained  so  that  the  student 
may  receive  a  maximum  of  benefit  even  though  no  further  science  is 
taken. 

Sequence  of  Courses 

The  sequence  recommended  is  as  follows: 

First  Year — General  Science — It  is  strongly  recommended  that  this 
course  be  required  of  all  students.  It  is  an  introductory  course  and 
should  not  follow  any  other  science;  neither  should  it  be  given  above  the 
freshman  year. 

Second  Year — Biological  Science,  including  human  physiology,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  second  year  course.  It  is  the  time  in  the  child's  life 
when  he  is  keenly  alert  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  life,  and  thus 
Biology  furnishes  a  medium  by  which  he  finds  an  answer  for  himself 
to  his  questions  about  the  phenomena  of  life.  Courses  may  consist  of 
General  Biology,  Botany  or  Zoology  in  the  larger  schools.  Some  Biological 
-science  should  be  required  of  all  students. 

Third  Year — Chemistry  is  generally  regarded  as  the  logical  third  year 
course,  except  in  small  high  schools  in  this  State  where  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  are  offered.  This  course 
in  chemistry  should  emphasize  many  of  the  practical  problems  of  the 
home,  the  farm  and  industry.  Chemistry  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the 
third  year  in  six-teacher  schools.  (See  Bulletin  High  School  Reorgan- 
ization.) 

Fourth  Year — Physics  being  of  a  more  advanced  nature  should  fall 
in  the  fourth  year.  The  powers  of  accurate  observation  and  logical  de- 
ductions having  been  developed  through  the  preceding  sciences  the  stu- 
dent naturally  brings  to  the  course  a  more  mature  judgment  which  en- 
ables him  in  return  to  derive  more  from  the  course.  Neither  Physics  nor 
Chemistry  should  be  taught  below  the  junior  year,  or  should  the  student 
be  permitted  to  take  either  without  having  completed  at  least  one  science. 

Many  students  do  not  consider  it  essential  that  they  have  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  Physics  but  at  the  same  time  desire  to  complete  four  years 
of  science.  To  these  students  elective  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
ology or  some  special  field  of  chemistry  should  be  open  in  large  schools. 
All  such  courses  should  be  of  an  advanced  type  so  as  to  avoid  repetition 
of  the  former  sciences  studied.    A  more  intensive  study  of  the  general 
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principles  established  in  the  elementary  courses  should  constitute  the  con- 
tent of  such  studies.  In  some  of  the  smaller  high  schools  where  both 
Chemistry  and  Physics  are  given  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  courses 
be  alternated  and  given  one  each  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  Laboratory 

The  establishment  of  laboratory  work  in  our  modern  school  systems 
marked  the  emancipation  from  the  rigidly  disciplined  school  room  of 
earlier  days,  and  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  average  student.  The  re- 
sults have  been  varied  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  laboratory 
method  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  this  phase  of  the  work  that  represents  the  greatest  pedagogical 
difficulty.  No  innovation  of  modern  education,  however,  can  be  as  vital- 
izing to  learning  as  the  laboratory  method.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"Often,  very  often,  the  dunce  of  the  form  when  put  on  to  practical  work 
becomes  brilliant."  The  laboratory  might  rightly  be  called  the  science 
student's  work  shop,  but  too  often  it  is  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  place 
of  mere  idleness  and  aimless  activity  with  little  accomplished,  whereas  it 
should  be  the  place  where  the  student  receives  his  first  hand  knowledge. 
"The  nature  of  every  science  demands  that  it  be  taught  from  the  labo- 
ratory standpoint,"  and  thus  center  about  experimental  and  project  work 
rather  than  pages  of  a  textbook.  To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  the 
laboratory  work  in  general  precede  the  textbook  assignment. 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  laboratory  and  textbook  work  should 
proceed  hand  in  hand  and  yet  there  are  many  instances  where  there  is 
little  or  no  correlation  between  the  two.  The  fundamental  aim  of  the 
laboratory  is  to  give  the  student  a  chance  to  make  his  own  observations 
and  arrive  at  logical  conclusions.  He  may  be  aided  in  these  by  laboratory 
guides  which  follow  the  question  method,  or  by  preliminary  explanations 
from  the  teacher.  The  latter  should  assist  only  to  the  degree  that  the 
student  shall  not  work  blindly  or  aimlessly  at  the  problem  at  hand. 

In  all  sciences  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  a  vital  matter.  At 
least  one  room  must  be  adequately  equipped  even  in  a  small  high  school. 

The  Notebook 

The  day  of  the  pretty  notebook  is  past.  There  is  such  a  bulk  of 
material  to  be  investigated  that  the  great  problem  of  the  science  teacher 
today  is  to  "simplify  the  courses  so  as  to  complete  them  in  the  time  at 
his  disposal."  There  is  much  to  be  gained,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupil  if  he  record  accurately  his  observations  and  derived  con- 
clusions. A  simple  outline  that  is  frequently  followed  is:  First,  the  stu- 
dent should  state  accurately  the  problem  that  he  is  trying  to  solve.  Sec- 
ond, that  he  record  briefly  his  procedure  and  observations.  In  this  the 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own  ingenuity  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  record  is  made.  Necessary  outline  drawings  should 
accompany  all  problems.  These  should  be  neatly  and  accurately  labeled 
with  a  medium  hard  lead  pencil  and  lettered.  The  drawings  as  well  as 
the  notes  should  serve  as  a  source  of  excellent  review  for  examinations. 

For  Chemistry  and  Physics  the  notebook  record  might  better  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  headings:  object,  procedure  and  observation, 
results,  conclusions  and  discussions.    The  type  of  notebook  for  General 
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Science  and  Biology  is  a  simple  inexpensive  loose-leaf  one.  For  Chemistry 
and  Physics  there  are  printed  forms  that  usually  follow  the  text  used. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  part  in  the  preparation  of 
materials  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  laboratory.  In  fact,  the  teacher 
should  prepare  only  those  materials  that  the  immaturity  of  the  class 
makes  necessary.  Teachers  often  sacrifice  interest  by  themselves  doing 
too  much  preparation  before  the  class  has  assembled. 

Classroom  and  Recitation 

With  the  laboratory  organized  on  the  problem-project  plan  the  reci- 
tation takes  on  a  different  form  from  the  stereotyped  method  of  former 
days  when  it  consisted  of  a  mechanical  repetition  "of  facts  and  principles 
gleaned  from  a  textbook."  The  recitation  should  consist  of  classroom 
discussions  in  which  all  students  contribute  to  the  explanation  and  corre- 
lation of  those  phenomena  observed  in  the  laboratory  and  on  field  ex- 
cursions. Above  all  the  classroom,  like  the  laboratory,  should  belong  to 
the  student.  Too  often  the  teacher  is  the  dominant  personality,  whereas 
he  should  remain  in  the  background  as  a  guiding  influence  in  aiding  the 
students  to  arrive  at  the  proper  conclusions.  There  is  a  grave  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  teach  too  much. 

The  need  of  a  text  is  recognized  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  ref- 
erence book  rather  than  one  from  which  so  many  pages  are  assigned  every 
one  of  which  must  be  learned.  Often  "A  better  plan  is  to  provide  several 
copies  of  the  more  important  texts  and  a  number  of  reference  books  to 
which  assignments  may  be  made.  It  is  extremely  important  that  such 
assignments  should  be  definite  and  clear  to  the  pupil."  Librarians  report 
this  a  common  fault  among  teachers.  As  pointed  out  in  the  National 
Bulletin  on  Reorganization  of  Science  "Few  things  are  more  discouraging 
to  the  pupil  or  more  destructive  to  his  interest  than  to  be  given  hazy 
assignments,  and  to  feel  that  neither  he  nor  the  teacher  knows  exactly 
what  is  expected." 

Many  demonstration  experiments  may  be  effectively  performed  in  the 
classroom  by  the  teacher  to  save  time  in  the  main  laboratory.  In  such 
experiments  the  help  of  the  students  should  be  enlisted.  For  instance, 
weighing  materials,  measuring  liquids,  time  keeping,  and  numerous 
errands  to  the  stockroom,  can  be  done  by  the  students  and  thus  arouse 
as  much  interest  as  individual  experiments.  Such  demonstrations  have 
the  value  of  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  proper  laboratory  technique  of  the  course.  In  this  teachers 
should  exercise  great  care  in  performing  the  experiments  skillfully.  This 
latter  principle  might  well  apply  in  the  laboratory  when  assistance  from 
the  teacher  is  necessary.  Pride  in  exercising  the  proper  technique  in 
the  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  do  much  in  creating  the  de- 
sired atmosphere  in  both  laboratory  and  classroom. 

Much  interest  can  be  stimulated  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the 
course  as  a  whole,  if  students  are  encouraged  to  make  special  reports, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  economic  phases  of  the  course.  Biographies 
of  men  and  women  who  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  scientific 
progress  constitute  excellent  material  for  such  reports. 

Many  pupils  will  enjoy  working  out  some  individual  problem  of  their 
own  choosing  or  one  suggested  by  the  teacher.    Such  work  often  leads 
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to  solving  the  greater  problems  and  even  the  choosing  of  a  vocation  to 
which  the  individual  is  permanently  adapted.  Extra  credit  should  be 
given  to  those  students  doing  special  work  according  to  the  value  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  presented.  These  special  reports  can  often  serve 
the  basis  for  a  monthly  or  term  English  theme  or  history  paper  and  thus 
help  to  bridge  a  gap  so  universally  present  in  all  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  that  of  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  various 
curricula. 

Respectful  attention  by  other  members  of  the  class  is  easily  main- 
tained if  the  students  know  that  when  a  student's  report  is  completed 
some  member  of  the  class  will  be  called  upon  to  outline  briefly  the  major 
points  emphasized. 

Field  Trips 

Field  trip  work,  like  laboratory  work,  is  a  result  of  modern  education. 
Like  the  laboratory,  it  too  can  be  the  source  of  much  wasted  time  if  not 
properly  planned  and  supervised.  The  teacher  should  know  well  the  field 
into  which  he  is  going.  In  fact  he  will  save  himself  the  possibility  of 
embarrassment  if  he  will  conduct  his  own  individual  field  trip  before 
taking  the  class. 

The  field  trip  can  be  made  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  work  if  prop- 
erly planned.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
laboratory  are  connected  up  with  every  day  life. 

The  nature  of  the  field  trip  will  naturally  vary  with  the  locality,  but, 
in  general,  industrial  plants,  city  water  works,  the  weather  bureau,  mu- 
seums of  natural  history,  a  nearby  stream,  lake,  or  wooded  lands  afford 
excellent  places  for  this  type  of  work. 

The  student  should  be  urged  to  carry  a  pocket  notebook  where  he  can 
jot  down  the  important  points  covered  on  the  trip,  and  these  should  be 
included  in  the  class  discussion,  permanent  notebook  records,  and  examin- 
ation reviews. 

Science  Clubs 

The  organization  of  science  clubs  is  a  positive  agency  in  furthering 
interest  in  the  sciences.  The  clubs  should  be  organized  with  officers 
similar  to  any  civic  organization.  Programs  may  consist  of  talks  and 
demonstrations  by  the  students  of  the  facts  which  they  have  learned  from 
the  various  contacts  of  the  course,  magazine  articles,  book  reviews,  etc. 
Many  schools  have  the  advantage  of  being  located  in  localities  where 
colleges  and  large  industrial  concerns  are  located.  These  institutions  em- 
ploy men  eminent  in  many  fields  of  science  who  are  glad  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  boys  and  girls  by  giving  talks  before  the  club. 

Examinations 

Along  with  the  changes  in  content  and  presentation  of  subject  matter 
there  has,  likewise,  been  a  change  in  our  ideas  regarding  the  exami- 
nation, that  agency  which  serves  as  a  measure  by  which  the  teacher  gains 
a  more  accurate  conception  of  what  the  student  is  really  deriving  from 
the  course  as  it  is  being  presented.  The  nature  of  the  content  of  science 
does  not  permit  of  the  discussional  type  of  examination  as  do  for  instance 
English  and  history.  Even  in  these  subjects  the  immature  student  is 
too  apt  to  ramble  into  vague  and  irrelevant  reasonings  which  for  the 
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most  part  are  subjective  rather  than  objective,  and  therefore  not  reliable. 
In  many  fields  of  learning  the  standardized  tests  are  supplanting  the  tra- 
ditional essay  type,  and  these  tests  must  be  passed  before  entrance  into 
many  of  our  American  universities  and  colleges  can  be  obtained. 

Standardized  tests  in  the  sciences  have  not  been  thoroughly  worked 
out  but  the  science  teacher  can  and  should  work  out  questions  that  are 
based  on  the  following  types  of  examinations: 

First — The  True  False  Test,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  true 
and  false  statements  with  some  method  devised  by  which  the  students 
indicate  which  is  true  and  which  is  false. 

Second — The  Judgment  Test.  This  test  is  made  up  of  a  list  of  state- 
ments which  are  true,  but  the  student  must  give  reasons  why  they  are 
true. 

Third — The  Completion  Test.  In  this  test  statements  are  given  with 
certain  keywords  omitted  and  the  pupil  fills  them  in. 

Fourth — The  Association  Test,  which  is  made  up  of  a  list  of  key- 
words or  ideas.  The  students  take  these  and  with  a  few  brief  but  true 
statements  explain  the  scientific  phenomena  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Fifth — The  Selection  Test.  This  test  is  made  up  of  two  lists  of  state- 
ments. The  students  take  the  statements  in  list  number  one  and  match 
them  with  the  proper  statements  in  list  number  two,  indicating  by  letters 
or  figures  in  the  margin  of  list  number  one  the  statements  with  which 
they  were  matched  in  number  two. 

Suggested  Plan  of  the  Teaching  Unit 


Steps  in  the  learning  process: 

(a)  Stimulus 

Recall  of  experiences 
Self-activity  exercises 


(b)  Study  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  problem  clearly 


(c)  Reflective  thinking 
Observation 
Comparison 
Interpretation 
Testing  hypotheses 

(d)  Reaction 


(e)  Use  of  knowledge  in  new 
situations 


Steps  in  the  teaching  technique: 

(a)  Introduction   through  story, 

discussion,  questions,  read- 
ing, exercises,  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, display  charts, 
display  of  materials,  etc. 

(b)  Pre-view  by  teacher 
Sketch  of  teaching  unit 
Testing  the  viewpoint  of  pupil 
Direction  of  study 

(c)  Supervised  study 

Reading,  experimentation,  pro- 
jects, field  trips,  trial  exer- 
cises, etc.  Class  discussions, 
testing-performances,  etc. 

(d)  Organization  and  expression 
Seeing  the  unit  as  a  whole 
Expression — oral  and  written 

(e)  Problem    questions    and  exer 

cises 
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How  Man  Uses  Electricity  For  Communication 

(a)  Introduction: 

The  need  of  rapid  means  of  communication. 

Discovery  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone — Morse  and  Bell. 

Service  of  these  inventions,  social  and  commercial. 

(b)  Discussion  of  experiences,  questions,  and  exercises. 

(c)  "What  is  needed  to  send  messages  by  means  of  electricity?" 

(d)  Supervised  study  of  related  problems: 

How  does  the  telegraph  work? 
What  makes  the  doorbell  ring? 

How  does  the  telephone  operate — receiver  and  transmitter? 
How  can  you  make  a  simple  wireless  telegraph  sending  set? 
How  does  a  simple  wireless  telegraph  receiving  set  work? 
Construct  a  crystal-detector  set. 

(e)  New  situations: 

The  telephone  exchange. 
The  home  telephone. 
Electric  bell  circuits. 

Vacuum  tube  sending  and  receiving  sets. 
Oceanic  cables. 

Construction  of  simple  electric  apparatus. 

Relation  of  newspapers  to  telegraphic  communication. 

Markets,  train  dispatching,  financial  exchange,  etc.,  to  telegraphic 

communication. 
Social  development  and  the  telephone. 
Dissemination  of  information  and  the  wireless  telephone. 

Aims  of  Science  with  Reference  to  Main  Objectives  of  Education 

(1)  Health — The  power  of  a  nation  is  dependent  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  able  to  prevent  control  and  eliminate  disease.  It  is  the  duty 
of  secondary  education  to  instruct  all  pupils  in  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  hospital  facilities,  medical  inspection  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  health  and  public  sanitation. 

(2)  Worthy  Home  Membership — There  is  scarcely  an  activity  within 
the  home  which  does  not  find  its  explanation  within  some  of  the  far- 
reaching  laws  of  science.  The  heating,  the  lighting,  the  clothing,  the 
food,  and  interior  decoration  embody  scientific  phenomena.  Science  teach- 
ing should  acquaint  the  students  with  these  facts  to  the  end  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  home. 

(3)  Vocational — Science  teaching  should  open  up  the  many  fields  of 
learning  upon  which  the  activities  of  the  world  are  based  and  these 
should  prove  of  distinct  value  in  the  choosing  of  a  life  profession. 

(4)  Citizenship — The  welfare  of  society  moves  along  with  the  advance 
of  science.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  society  be 
familiar  with  the  part  science  has  to  play  in  the  maintenance  of  a  peace- 
ful and  contented  people  in  order  that  they  may  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  agencies  and  individuals  that  promote  them. 

(5)  Useful  Leisure  Time — Nature  is  boundless  in  her  storehouse  of 
wonders.  It  is  the  province  of  science  teaching  to  unlock  the  doors  to 
these  many  wonders  and  thus  extend  the  horizon  of  natural  interests. 
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The  individual  will  attain  to  that  large  breadth  of  outlook  and  sympathy 
with  all  classes  of  natural  things,  which  definitely  characterize  the  person 
of  real  culture. 

(6)  Ethical  Character — Nothing  can  exceed  the  experience  in  science 
in  developing  in  youth  ideals  of  truth  and  veracity.  In  the  most  ele- 
mentary science  lessons  the  student  realizes  that  the  whole  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  discover  and  possess  the  truth  about  the  thing  or  the  experi- 
ment. The  training  he  gets  in  straight  and  honest  thinking  is  the  utmost 
importance  to  him  in  helping  him  arrive  at  the  truth  which  he  is  to 
personally  possess.  The  contribution  science  makes  to  the  upbuilding  of 
high  ethical  character  is  perhaps  its  greatest  one. 

Visual  Instruction 

Visual  instruction  is  recognized  today  as  an  important  factor  in 
modern  education.  A  few  statements  regarding  the  subjects  treated  and 
the  sources  from  which  films  may  be  procured  are  given  herewith.  The 
best  source  for  obtaining  detailed  information  regarding  types  and  cost 
of  motion  picture  machines,  fire  insurance  regulations,  etc.,  is  your  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I'his  department  has  tested  out  several 
types  of  motion  picture  machines  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
information  as  to  the  best  ones  to  purchase.  Money  can  be  saved  by 
securing  the  service  of  this  department  in  the  purchase  of  machines  and 
films. 

The  lack  of  funds  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  a  school's  not  having  a 
motion  picture  machine  of  some  kind.  Very  often  the  school  is  the  com- 
munity center,  and  interest  in  purchasing  a  machine  can  be  aroused  in 
various  ways.  The  state  department  points  out  some  methods  by  which 
funds  have  been  secured.    They  are: 

By  putting  on  a  weekly  picture  entertainment  and  charging  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  10c.  In  this  way,  in  a  short  time,  enough  money  may  be 
taken  in  to  pay  for  a  machine.  After  the  machine  is  paid  for,  a  steady 
income  may  be  realized  with  which  to  purchase  other  school  equipment, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

One  school,  in  eighteen  months,  paid  for  the  machine  and  screen, 
bought  shrubbery  for  the  school  grounds,  a  number  of  books  for  the 
library,  a  set  of  lantern  slides,  which  cost  $290  and  had  a  balance  of 
$700  in  the  bank. 

In  some  communities,  Parent-Teachers'  Associations  lend  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  machines.  In  other  places  the  patrons  of  the 
school  advance  the  money,  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be  paid 
back  as  soon  as  receipts  from  entertainments  amount  to  the  purchase 
price  of  the  machine.  In  some  other  cases  the  school  authorities  lend 
the  money  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  the  money  is  paid  back  from  the 
receipts  from  the  entertainments.  In  one  community  106  patrons  lent 
money,  in  amounts  varying  from  50c  to  $10,  with  which  to  purchase  their 
machine. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  enough  films  on  hand 
to  give  one  entertainment  of  a  6-  or  7-reel  picture  per  week  for  215 
weeks.  New  films  are  constantly  being  bought  in  order  to  increase  this 
service. 
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Comparatively  few  of  the  films  are  special  science  films,  but  are  for 
general  use  and  would  serve  well  for  such  purposes  as  mentioned  above. 
The  small  number  of  science  films  is  due  to  two  reasons:  first,  the  high 
price  of  such  films;  and  second,  the  lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  science 
teachers.  If  the  science  teachers  would  create  enough  demand  for  any- 
certain  type  of  film  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  might  be 
able  to  get  funds  sufficient  to  buy  the  kinds  of  films  desired.  A  few  years 
ago  the  State  Department  had  for  demonstration  purposes  a  picture  on 
the  blood  showing  the  complete  circulation,  structure  of  veins  and  arteries, 
origin  of  corpuscles,  etc.  This  film  should  be  shown  to  every  school  boy 
and  girl,  but  due  to  the  small  demand  for  it  the  film  was  not  purchased. 

Other  sources  where  films  can  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost  are: 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  The  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  supplies  a  number  of  industrial  films,  such  as,  The  Story 
of  Petroleum,  Mexico  and  Its  Oil,  Story  of  Coal,  Storage  Battery  and  a 
number  of  other  subjects.  The  International  Harvester  Co.,  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  The  General  Electric  Co.,  The  Ford  Motion 
Picture  Laboratories,  and  other  industrial  concerns  have  pictures  which 
can  be  had,  some  for  cost  of  transportation,  while  there  may  be  a  little 
rental  charge  on  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  science  teachers  will  see  the  value  of  this  type  of 
education  and  create  a  unified  effort  to  have  available  such  films  as  would 
enhance  science  instruction. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

This  course  in  natural  science  is  too  general  to  take  the  place  of  any 
of  the  special  sciences.  It  should  prove  to  be  the  best  course  for  giving 
general  information  of  the  elementary  science  courses.  It  is  particularly 
designed  to  teach  the  child  the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  his  environment, 
thus  enabling  him  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  nature 
in  his  every-day  life. 

Specific  Objectives  for  General  Science 

To  help  the  pupil  to  interpret  and  appreciate  his  environment. 
To  encourage  the  pupil  to  form  accurate  habits  of  observation  and 
expression. 

To  awaken  the  science  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupil  so  that  he 
will  continue  his  studies  in  science  through  high  school. 

To  discover  science  interests  so  that  the  pupil  may  do  better  work  in 
the  later  vocations. 

To  develop  in  the  child  who  can  take  only  one  course  in  science,  an 
abiding  active  post  school  interest  in  an  understanding  of  science. 

To  fit  the  pupil  for  citizenship  by  aiding  him  to  acquire  good  health 
habits,  a  better  home  environment,  and,  a  more  desirable  community  life. 

To  stimulate  in  the  pupil  who  has  a  scientific  inclination  a  desire  to 
accomplish  something  worth  while  in  the  scientific  field. 
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Method 

The  course  in  general  science  is  divided  into  several  well  denned  units. 
The  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  the  unit  as  a  whole,  and  to  relate  its 
subdivisions  to  the  whole,  thereby  aiding  him  to  organize  his  experience 
so  that  it  will  be  usable.  The  various  units  that  compose  the  course 
should  be  so  objectified  and  practicably  applied  to  the  life  of  the  child 
as  to  make  the  subject  vitally  interesting  and  useful  in  the  pupil's  every- 
day life. 

While  the  units  are  closely  correlated  in  the  text  the  order  in  teaching 
the  units  should  be  arranged  to  fit  the  locality  and  seasons,  however,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  maintain  a  coherent  sequence  of  different  topics 
so  that  each  topic  may  aid  in  developing  succeeding  topics. 

Five  general  types  of  work  are  outlined  in  the  course: 

I.  The  specific  topics  of  course  should  be  developed  by  the  aid  of  text- 
book, reference  books,  magazines,  etc. 

II.  Observational  exercises  to  train  the  sense  of  perception,  as  field 
trips  to  study  the  Pasteurization  of  milk;  work  of  the  weather  bureau; 
manufacture  of  ice;  the  city  water  supply;  constellations,  erosion  and  soil 
formation;  common  wild  flowers;  cross  pollination;  seed  distribution;  to 
recognize  common  trees;  to  study  tree  contour;  and  to  study  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  living  world,  and  a  number  of  other  observational 
exercises  may  be  planned  as  suits  the  locality. 

Two  important  points  should  be  emphasized  in  observational  work. 
The  group  should  not  be  too  large,  sixteen  to  twenty  being  a  large  ob- 
servational group,  and  the  group  must  know  definitely  what  they  are  to 
look  for,  and  should  be  required  to  give  a  report  of  their  findings. 

III.  Experiments  and  investigations,  as  demonstration  problems,  should 
develop  the  power  of  accurate  observation  and  an  ability  to  draw  correct 
conclusions  by  the  scientific  method.  These  conclusions  should  be  appli- 
cable in  solving  new  problems  that  may  arise  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
experimental  work  should  be  the  basis  of  the  unit  and  the  other  work 
should  be  built  around  it.  In  all  demonstration  work  whether  done  by  the 
individual  or  the  group  several  definite  steps  should  be  carried  out. 

(1)  There  should  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

(2)  What  was  done  should  be  simply  and  clearly  described. 

(3)  What  happened  should  be  carefully  noted. 

(4)  The  reason  for  the  results  should  be  determined. 

(5)  A  general  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  the  problem. 

(6)  Each  conclusion  drawn  when  possible  should  be  related  to  the 

every-day  life  of  the  child. 

(7)  In  all  demonstration  and  topic  work  throughout  the  courses  causal 

relations  should  be  emphasized  so  that  the  pupil  may  know 
that  law  rules  and  that  every  effect  has  a  cause. 
The  notebook  in  which  the  experiments  are  recorded  should  be  accu- 
rately, neatly,  and  promptly  kept. 

IV.  Constructive  problems.  These  problems  are  projects  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  pupils  using  the  knowledge  they  have  already  obtained  to  solve 
some  larger  problem  of  every-day  life.  The  problem  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  come  within  the  course  of  study,  however  unrelated  problems 
should  be  avoided.    The  teacher  must  use  her  discretion  as  to  when  a 
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problem  should  be  recognized,  and  when  a  problem  is  recognized  she  must 
guide  the  group  in  the  selection  of  data  for  its  solution.  A  small  group 
of  four  or  five  will  work  most  efficiently  on  this  type  of  problem. 

V.  Individual  observational  work.  This  work  comes  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  child  and  enriches  the  topic  and  experimental  work.  Some 
time  should  be  taken  at  convenient  intervals  (perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recitation)  for  their  discussion  as  it  will  stimulate  interest  and  pro- 
mote an  awareness  of  natural  phenomena.  Through  directed  observational 
work  the  pupil  will  acquire  definite  first-hand  information  for  attacking 
future  problems  that  may  arise.    Following  are  some  helpful  points: 

(1)  Observations  should  always  be  timely. 

(2)  Directions  for  observations  should  be  practical  and  specific. 

(3)  Pupils  should  be  required  to  make  accurate  reports  of  observa- 

tions.   "Hit  or  miss"  work  should  not  be  allowed. 

(4)  The  report  should  be  followed  by  questions  which  will  stimulate 

the  pupil  to  draw  an  inference. 

(5)  The  drawing  of  such  inferences  should  be  repeated  until  the  in- 

vestigating habit  of  mind  is  formed,  developing  in  the  pupil 
the  scientific  method  of  procedure. 

Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  based  largely  upon  the  child's  en- 
vironment; therefore,  the  content  of  the  course  should  vary  with  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  taught.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  problems 
and  inerests  of  urban  and  rural  communities  are  different;  therefore,  the 
course  of  study  should  be  supplemented  or  curtailed  until  it  fits  the  needs 
of  the  pupils.    Following  are  some  suggested  topics: 

The  Course  of  Study 
UNIT  I 

The  Air  and  How  We  Use  It 

I.  The  Air  a  Real  Substance. 

Air  is  a  material.  Air  has  weight.  Compressed  air.  Exhaust  pump. 
Air  pressure.  Barometers.  Air  pressure  on  the  human  body. 
Source  of  sound.    Air  transmits  sound.    Echo.    How  we  hear. 

II.  Air  and  Fire. 

A  fire  needs  air.  Burning  decreases  oxygen.  Oxidation.  Kinds  of 
oxidation.    Effect  of  heat  on  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

Measurement  of  temperature.  Transfer  of  heat,  fuels,  flames,  matches, 
cooking  devices.  How  our  homes  and  public  buildings  are  heated. 
Fire  prevention.    Extinguishing  fires. 

777.   The  Atmosphere. 

Ocean  of  air  around  the  earth.  Altitude  and  air  pressure.  Balloons, 
and  aeroplanes.  Composition  of  air.  How  air  is  kept  in  balance. 
Moisture  in  the  air  and  its  relation  to  our  comfort.  Evaporation. 
Condensation.    Weather  and  climate. 

IV.   Good  Air  and  Breathing. 

Why  air  is  necessary  to  life.  Breathing.  Dust,  mold,  yeast,  and  bac- 
teria.   Methods  of  keeping  down  dust  at  home  and  in  the  streets. 
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unit  II 
Water  and  Its  Uses 

I.  The  Three  Forms  of  Water  and  Uses  We  Make  of  Them. 

Ice,  water,  steam  and  effects  temperature  has  on  them — Distillation, 
cooling  effects  of  evaporation.  Ice  machine.  Cold  storage,  refrig- 
erators, freezing  mixtures. 

II.  Household  and  Industrial  Uses  of  Water. 

Water  a  necessity  of  life.  Human  body  needs  water.  Sources  of 
drinking  water.  Pollution  of  drinking  water.  Water  supply  sys- 
tems. Lift  pump,  force  pump  and  siphon.  Sewage  disposal,  streams. 
Dams.    Water  power. 

III.  Water  and  Its  Influence  on  Climate. 
Water  and  land  temperature. 

Land  and  sea  breezes.    Causes  of  unequal  heating  of  land  and  water. 

UNIT  III 

Nature's  Store  of  Energy  and  Man's  Means  of  Converting 
it  to  His  Services 

I.  How  We  Work. 

Man's  work  and  his  need  of  tools.  The  basic  machines.  Friction  and 
how  to  reduce  it.  Measurement  of  work  and  energy.  How  the 
work  of  the  world  has  been  affected  by  machines. 

II.  Energy — Its  Conservation  and  Transformation. 

Sources  of  energy.  Nature's  storehouses  of  energy  and  need  for  con- 
serving them.  Energy  can  be  transformed.  Kinds  of  energy.  Some 
of  the  important  machines  for  transforming  energy — steam  engine 
and  gas  engine. 

III.  How  Man  Uses  Electricity. 

Correct  wiring  and  illumination  of  our  homes.  How  an  electric  light 
gives  light.  Heating  devices.  Magnets  and  compasses.  Electro- 
magnets. Telegraph.  Telephone,  Radio.  Motor  and  its  uses. 
Sources  of  current — dynamo,  dry  cell  and  storage  cell. 

UNIT  IV 

The  Earth  and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Astronomical  Bodies 

/.   The  Sun  and  Seasons. 

How  air  around  earth  is  warmed.  What  causes  day  and  night,  the 
year,  and  seasons.  Standard  time.  Daylight  saving.  The  sun,  its 
size,  distance  from  the  earth,  heat,  and  composition.  Sun — the 
source  of  energy. 

77.  Light. 

Natural  and  artificial  lights.    Nature  of  light.     Human  eye.  Con- 
serving eyesight.     Refracted  light.     Reflected  and  diffused  light. 
Color.    Rainbow.    Transparent,  opaque,  translucent  objects. 
777.   The  Solar  System  and  the  Constellations. 

The  sun  in  its  relation  to  the  planets.  Interesting  facts  about  each 
planet.  The  moon,  its  light,  size,  distance  from  the  earth,  surface, 
and  climate.    Phases  of  moon.    Tides.    Comets.  Constellations. 
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UNIT  V 
The  Surface  of  the  Earth 

I.  How  Rocks  Become  Soil. 

Work  of  plants,  animals,  water,  ice,  wind,  and  air  in  soil  formation. 
Glaciers.  Fertile  soil.  Kinds  of  soil.  Loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  How  to  supply  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  significance  of  the 
soil. 

77.  Soil,  Water,  Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Erosion. 

Water  cycle.  Plants  and  soil  water.  How  water  rises  in  soil.  How 
to  save  moisture  in  the  soil.  Soil  water  and  soil  temperature.  Re- 
claiming our  swampy  and  desert  regions.  Loss  of  soil  by  erosion. 
Vegetation  and  erosion. 

UNIT  VI 
Life  Upon  the  Earth  • 

I.  The  Plant  Covering  of  the  Earth. 

Abundance  of  plants.  Plant  associations.  Tree  contour.  Value  of 
wild  plants.    Forest  conservation. 

II.  The  Plant. 

Conditions  for  awakening  life  and  growth  in  the  seed.  The  organs 
of  the  plant  (namely  root,  stem,  leaf  and  flower)  and  the  work  of 
each.  Seed  distribution.  Green  plants,  the  food  and  fiber  makers 
of  the  world. 

777.  Functions  of  Life  Performed  by  the  Single  Cell. 

The  cell.  Work  of  simplest  forms  of  life.  Asexual  and  sexual  repro- 
duction. Bacteria.  Protozoa.  Infection.  Preserving  goods — Bal- 
ance of  life. 

IV.  Man,  Highest  Type  of  Organism. 

(a)  The  story  of  the  digestion  of  food.     Foods  and  intelligently 

selected  diet. 

(b)  Blood,  its  work  and  circulation. 

(c)  Relation  of  breathing  and  respiration  to  the  circulation  of  blood. 

(d)  Excretory  organs  (skin,  lung,  kidneys  and  large  intestine)  elimi- 

nating poisons  from  the  body. 

(e)  Sensations,    nervous    system,    reflex    action,    habit    and  mental 

hygiene. 

(f)  Alcohol  and  narcotics. 

V.  Improving  the  Conditions  of  Human  Life  and  Growth. 
The  individual.    The  community. 

General  Science  Classroom 

A  classroom  for  general  science  should  supply  a  wide  variety  of  de- 
mands such  as  a  demonstration  work,  reference  reading,  class  discussion, 
writing,  and  drawing,  group  and  individual  experiment  work.  Such  a 
wide  variety  of  student  activities  cannot  be  properly  supervised  without 
a  convenient  classroom.  Most  of  the  important  features  of  the  room 
should  be  installed  while  the  building  is  being  constructed.  One  room 
for  all  the  work  of  a  class  is  found  to  be  best  from  the  educational  view- 
point, because  it  unifies  the  class  discussion  and  laboratory  work  and 
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makes  the  course  more  flexible.  Investigations  seem  to  show  that  just  as 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  teacher  demonstration  method  of  in- 
struction as  by  individual  laboratory  work.  This  should  dispel  some  of 
the  discouragement  arising  from  poorly  equipped  laboratories.  While  the 
teacher  should  try  in  every  way  to  make  her  classroom  attractive,  con- 
venient, and  efficiently  equipped,  let  us  not  become  discouraged  if  we  do 
not  have  the  ideal  situation  with  which  to  work.  We  all  have  at  least 
the  larger  or  general  laboratory  which  is  the  out-of-doors  environment, 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  It  encompasses  the  present  life 
of  the  child.    Every  teacher  has  this  most  important  laboratory. 

Apparatus 

Complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  each  of  the  sciences,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  laboratory  equipment,  will  be  found  on  pages  14-24  of 
the  High  School  Manual.  This  publication  has  been  supplied  for  the 
office  of  every  high  school  principal. 

Reference  Books 

Fabre,  J.  H.  C. — Story  Book  of  Science  (Century). 

Hessler,  J.  C. — Junior  Science,  2  vols.  (Sanborn). 

Hodgdon — D.  R. — Elementary  General  Science  (Hinds). 

Libby,  Walter — Introduction  to  History  of  Science  (Houghton). 

Mills,  E.  A. — Adventures  of  a  Nature  Guide  (Doubleday). 

Trafton,  C.  H. — Science  of  Home  and  Community  (Macmillan). 

Verkes,  R.  M. — New  World  Science  (Century). 

Bolton — Famous  Men  of  Science  (Crowell). 

Lewis,  Mrs.  L.  E. — Astronomy  for  Young  People  (Duffield). 

Lewis,  Mrs.  L.  E. — Splendors  of  the  Sky  (Duffield). 

Bowden — General  Science   (Blakiston,  Philadelphia). 

(This  book  was  helpful  in  making  course  of  study.) 
Burns — The  Story  of  Great  Inventions  (Harper). 
Caldwell  and  Slossom — Science  Remaking  the  World  (Doubleday). 
Fournier — Wonder  of  Physical  Science  (Macmillan). 
Ingersoll — Book  of  the  Ocean  (Century). 
Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern  Life  (Funk). 
Comstock- — Handbook  of  Nature  (Comstock  Pub.  Co.). 
Barrus — John  Burroughs — Boy  and  Man  (Doubleday). 
Radot — Life  of  Pasteur  (Doubleday). 
Gilmore — Boys'  Book  of  Astronomy. 
Frank,  J.  0. — How  to  Teach  General  Science. 

Downing,  E.  R. — Teaching  Science  in  the  Schools  (Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press) . 

Eikenberry,  W.  L. — Teaching  of  General  Science   (Univ.  of  Chicago 

Press) . 
Pearson — Bird  Study. 

Rogers — Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know  (Doubleday). 

Lane — Triumphs  of  Science. 

Bennett — Making  of  Flower  Garden. 

Green — Principles  of  American  Forestry  (Wiley). 

Pocket  Guide  Book  to  Science — Popidar  Science  Monthly. 
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Lescarboura — Radio  for  Everybody  (Scientific  American  Pub.  Co.). 
Brooks — Why  the  Weather  (Harcourt). 
Washburne — The  Story  of  Earth  (Century). 

Science  Periodicals  and  Pamphlets 

Scientific  American  and  Supplement,  New  York  City. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nature  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  250  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Science  Class  Room,  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

General  Science  Quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Radio  News. 

Scientific  Monthly. 

Popular  Mechanics. 

Science  and  Invention. 

Literary  Digest. 

Current  Science,  40  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BIOLOGY 
Introduction 

Perhaps  none  of  the  sciences  appeals  to  the  average  boy  and  girl  as 
do  the  biological  sciences.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  but 
natural  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  interested  in  those  courses  that 
open  up  those  marvelous  and  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of  which  he  him- 
self is  a  part.  The  biology  teacher,  therefore,  carries  a  great  responsi- 
bility. Great  care  should  be  exercised  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
classroom  in  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  so  that  the  child  will  gain 
the  proper  conception  of  the  great  underlying  laws  of  nature.  The  chief 
objectives  that  every  biology  teacher  should  strive  to  instill  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  boy  and  girl  are  briefly  stated  in  the  formal  objectives 
accompanying  this  report. 

None  of  the  sciences  requires  so  little  permanent  equipment  as  does 
biology.  That  trite  but  truthful  adage  "Let  nature,  not  books,  be  your 
guide,"  is  the  rule  to  follow.  Such  materials  as  chemicals,  reagents, 
charts,  models,  slides,  and  other  materials  listed  in  the  report  and  which 
are  a  necessary  part  of  any  modern  biology  department  must  naturally 
be  procured  from  standard  and  reliable  supply  houses,  but  the  best  source 
of  fresh  material  is  that  of  the  immediate  environment.  In  this  con- 
nection the  bringing  in  of  material  by  individual  students  should  be  a 
part  of  the  assignment  just  as  mathematics  problems  and  English  or 
language  sentences.  This  greatly  increases  the  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents. At  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher  a  group  of  boys  will  delight  in 
a  trip  to  a  nearby  rocky  branch  or  lake  when  crayfish,  tadpoles,  frogs 
and  fish  are  needed.  When  large  quantities  of  frogs  are  wanted  it  is 
better  to  send  to  a  biological  supply  house.  More  satisfactory  work  on 
earthworms  can  be  done  with  those  especially  prepared  by  supply  houses. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  biology  should  be  pre- 
sented as  one-half  year  of  zoology  and  one-half  year  of  botany  or  whether 
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the  two  kingdoms  should  be  presented  concurrently.  A  majority  of  the 
reports  studied  seem  to  follow  the  former  method,  some  giving  zoology 
in  the  fall  semester  and  botany  in  the  spring  semester  or  vice  versa. 
After  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  However,  if  the  two  are 
presented  separately  the  teacher  should  make  frequent  references  to  the 
other  kingdom  in  order  that  the  central  idea,  that  of  the  unity  or  simi- 
larity of  all  living  things,  shall  not  be  missed.  The  sensible  and  logical 
procedure  would  be  to  arrange  the  topics  so  as  to  come  at  the  time  of 
year  when  fresh  materials  are  most  easily  obtained.  The  fall  of  the  year, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  best  time  for  insect  study.  It  is  the  time  of 
year  when  they  are  most  abundant  and  nothing  creates  more  interest  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  than  this  very  active  group  of  animals.  The 
study  of  fruits  is  doubtless  best  in  the  fall.  This  logically  necessitates 
the  study  of  the  flower  first.  Fall  flowers  are  usually  abundant  but  they 
are  of  a  more  complex  type  than  the  early  spring  flowers  and  for  this 
reason  many  teachers  prefer  to  leave  the  study  of  flowers  entirely  to  the 
spring.  Certainly  no  teacher  would  go  along  without  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  flowers  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  all  nature 
is  teeming  with  their  unfolding  buds.  Trees  are  doubtless  best  studied 
in  the  fall  as  the  leaves  have  developed  to  their  characteristic  forms 
whereas  in  the  schools  which  have  only  seven-  and  eight-month  terms 
they  are  not  perfectly  formed  by  the  time  school  is  out. 

The  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  any  group  of  plants  or  animals 
should  naturally  depend  largely  upon  the  locality  in  the  State.  For  in- 
stance, those  schools  located  in  the  lower  piedmont  and  coastal  regions 
will  have  a  more  varied  and  abundant  animal  life  to  draw  from,  while 
the  schools  in  the  upper  piedmont  and  mountain  regions  will  have  a 
greater  abundance  of  plant  life. 

Aims  in  the  Course  in  Biology 

The  generally  recognized  aims  or  objectives  in  the  teaching  of  Biology 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  to  the  pupil  an  intimate  knowledge  of  important  living 
plants  and  animals  and  their  natural  habitats. 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of 
plant  and  animal  life  and  the  economic  importance  of  various  living 
forms. 

3.  To  present  only  sufficient  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  structures 
as  will  attain  to  the  understanding  of  the  fundamental  functions  common 
to  the  life  of  all  organisms  and  thus  to  show  the  unity  of  all  life. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  biology  to  the  other 
sciences,  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  scientists  who  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  biology,  and  especially  to  gain  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  biological  science  to  civilization. 

5.  To  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  by  developing  his  power  of  accurate 
observation,  perception  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  ability  to 
reason  to  logical  conclusions  from  given  data  and  experimental  evidence. 

6.  To  emphasize  especially  the  essential  conditions  of  individual  and 
public  health  in  city  and  State,  and  to  establish  in  the  individual  pride 
in  a  healthy  body. 
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7.  To  reveal  the  power  of  man  to  control  the  habits  and  relationships 
of  plants  and  animals  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

8.  To  emphasize  especially  the  power  of  man  to  control  the  formation 
of  his  own  habits,  and  to  establish  a  true  conception  of  his  responsibilities 
to  society. 

9.  To  enrich  the  life  of  the  pupil  through  the  esthetic  appeal  of  plants 
and  animals  to  the  end  that  he  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature. 

These  aims  have  been  largely  taken  from  New  York  State  Regents 
Biology  Syllabus. 

Suggested  Outline 

Suggested  topical  outline  dependent  somewhat  on  the  text  used  and  on 
local  conditions. 

I.  Discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  a  knowledge  of 

biological  principles. 

a.  The  scope  of  biology. 

b.  Review  to  bring  out  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  facts  learned  in  pre- 

vious science  work. 

1.  Life  functions  common  to  all  living  things. 

2.  The  idea  of  adaptations  among  all  plants  and  animals,  including 

man  to  carry  out  these  life  processes. 

3.  Definitions  of  important  biological  terms  such  as  environment, 

stimulus,  adaptation,  economic  importance,  etc.  This  part 
of  the  work  should  be  continued  throughout  the  course. 
Definitions  are  the  tools  by  which  the  students  make  clear 
their  knowledge  of  any  subject.  There  are  many  devices  by 
which  this  work  can  be  made  vitally  interesting. 

c.  Review  of  the  composition  of  living  and  comparison  with  non-living 

things. 

d.  In  case  the  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  the  principles  of  oxidation 

and  osmosis,  these  phenomena  should  be  demonstrated  as  the 
student  must  be  familiar  with  them  in  order  to  understand 
many  of  the  processes  in  nature. 

II.  Insects. 

a.   Study  the  grasshopper  to  determine  the  characteristics  typical  of 
all  insects. 

1.  Body  regions. 

2.  Head;  number  and  kinds  of  eyes,  antennae,  mouth  parts  em- 

phasizing adaptation  of  mandibles  for  the  kind  of  food  they 
eat. 

3.  Thorax;  number  of  regions,  number  and  structure  of  append- 

ages attached. 

4.  Abdomen;   number  of  segments  in  the  abdomen,  location  and 

number  of  respiratory  organs,  location  of  ear  and  ovipositor. 

5.  Regions  of  the  hind  leg. 

6.  Life  history. 

7.  Economic  importance. 

8.  Drawings  of  lateral  view  of  grasshopper,  mouth  parts,  detail 

structure  of  compound  eye  and  hind  leg. 
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b.  Characteristics  of  the  orders  common  in  your  community. 

1.  Drawings  showing  characteristics  of  orders. 

2.  Write-ups  recording  briefly  the  characteristics,  special  adapta- 

tions, economic  importance,  and  methods  of  control  and  ex- 
termination of  harmful  ones. 

c.  Topics  for  discussion. 

1.  Communal  life  among  insects. 

2.  Parasitism  and  natural  enemies  among  insects. 

3.  Protective  coloration  among  insects. 

4.  Types  of  mosquitoes  found  in  the  United  States,  their  relation 

to  malaria  and  yellow  fever  and  methods  of  extermination. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  house  fly  to  disease  and  sanitation. 

6.  What  the  National  and  State  governments  are  doing  in  con- 

trolling and  exterminating  insect  pests  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  aiding  them. 

III.  Crustaceans. 

a.  Study  the  living  crayfish  to  determine  its  external  features,  noting 

especially  its  method  of  locomotion,  food  taking,  respiration, 
body  regions,  number  of  appendages,  body  protection. 

b.  Optimal  demonstrations  of  internal  anatomy  of  this  group  (empha- 

sizing digestive,  circulatory,  nervous  and  excretory  systems). 

c.  Economic   importance   of   crayfish,   shrimp,   lobsters   and   crabs — 

1.  As  food. 

2.  As  scavengers. 

IV.  Class  discussion  of  other  arthropods,  myriapods  and  arachnida. 

V.  Protozoa. 

a.  Characteristics  and  classification  of  this  group. 

b.  Observation  of  living  specimens  of  the  different  groups  to  de- 

termine— 

1.  Their  methods  of  locomotion,  food-getting,  digestion,  respiration, 

excretion  and  reproduction. 

2.  To  determine  their  response  to  stimuli. 

Typical  forms  for  this  study  are  the  amoeba,  Paramecium, 
euglena,  Plasmodium  vivax.  The  latter  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito. 

Vorticella  forms  an  interesting  form  for  additional  study. 
This  introduces  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope  and  opens 
up  a  new  and  interesting  world  to  the  students. 

c.  In  this  study  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  cell  as  the  unit 

of  both  structure  and  function  of  all  living  things,  inheritance, 
life  cycles,  the  relation  of  organisms  to  their  environment  and 
above  all  the  single  cell  as  it  embodies  all  the  life  functions 
common  to  all  living  things. 

VI.  Optional  volvox. 

a.  Its  structure  and  reproduction. 

b.  As  a  transitional  form  between  the  protozoan  and  metazoan  organ- 

isms. 

c.  As  it  marks  the  beginning  of  "division  of  labor." 

If  this  form  is  not  studied  these  points  should  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  earthworm. 
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VII.  Worms. 

a.  Classification  and  characteristics  of  this  group.     (Necessary  for 

economic  study.) 

b.  Study  the  living  earthworm  to  determine  its  external  anatomy,  re- 

sponse to  stimuli,  and 

c.  Dissection  of  the  earthworm,  emphasizing 

1.  Circulation. 

2.  Digestion. 

3.  Nervous  system. 

d.  Economic  importance  of  the  earthworm. 

e.  Class  discussion  of  the  other  worm  groups  as  they  are  related  to 

personal  and  public  health. 

VIII.  Fish. 

a.  Study  of  a  living  fish  to  determine  its  external  anatomy,  method 

of  locomotion,  food-taking,  respiration  and  body  regions. 

b.  Drawing  of  lateral  view  to  show  position  of  fins,  eye,  operculum, 

lateral  line,  and  position  of  jaw. 

c.  Optional  internal  anatomy  emphasizing  digestive,  circulatory,  ex- 

cretory, reproductive,  nervous  and  respiratory  systems;  and 
pointing  out  increasing  division  of  labor. 

d.  Drawing  of  internal  anatomy,  in  case  dissection  is  done. 

e.  Drawing  of  a  gill  showing  gill  arch,  filaments  and  gill  rakers.  In 

this  study  adaptations  for  the  function  of  these  parts  should 
be  stressed. 

f.  Make  use  of  magazine  articles  and  special  reports  for  discussion 

of  the  economic  value  of  this  group,  fish  hatcheries,  national  and 
State  aid  in  protecting  fish  during  the  spawning  season.  These 
articles  may  form  the  basis  of  special  reports  by  the  students. 

g.  If  there  is  an  aquarium,  fish  hatchery  or  any  kind  of  fish  industry 

in  the  community  an  excursion  to  all  or  any  of  them  adds  in- 
terest to  this  work. 

IX.  In  introducing  the  vertebrates  their  distinguishing  characteristics 

should  be  pointed  out  and  compared  with  the  invertebrates. 

X.  Frog. 

a.  Study  the  living  frog  to  determine  body  regions,  external  organs, 

methods  of  food-getting,  respiration,  adaptations  for  methods  of 
locomotion,  and  protective  coloration. 

b.  Drawing  to  show  the  external  features  of  the  frog. 

c.  Optional  drawing  of  the  mouth  cavity  to  show  position  of  tongue, 

internal  nares,  vomers,  eustachian  tubes,  glottis,  opening  to  the 
oesophagus,  and  sound  pits  in  case  of  male. 

d.  Demonstration  to  show  the  path  of  the  air  to  the  lungs. 

e.  Dissection  to  show  the  location  and  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 

and  digestive  glands,  the  respiratory  organs,  the  heart  and  main 
veins  and  arteries,  the  urinogenital  system  of  both  male  and 
female,  and  the  nervous  system.  Drawings  should  be  made  of 
all  these  systems. 

The  frog  is  the  classic  animal  by  which  the  student  obtains 
his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  various  systems 
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as  they  operate  in  his  own  body  and  should  be  studied  from  this 
point  of  view. 

f.  Frog  eggs  and  tadpoles  should  be  brought  to  the  laboratory  where 
the  students  may  observe  from  day  to  day  the  metamorphic 
process. 

.  Man. 

a.  Body  region  and  the  organs  contained  in  each  region. 

b.  Laboratory  experiments  to  prove  the   digestive  process   in  man 

should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  how  the 
digested  food  is  absorbed,  circulated  and  assimilated  by  the  body 
and  how  the  waste  products  of  metabolism  are  eliminated  from 
the  body  should  be  thoroughly  treated. 

c.  Laboratory  experiments  in  heredity  which  bring  out  the  law  of  the 

Mendelian  ratio  upon  which  our  modern  methods  of  improving 
plant  and  animal  strains  is  based.  Reports  by  the  students  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Gregory  Mendel  and  that  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  in  plant  breeding  forms  good  supplementary  material. 
This  laboratory  study  also  forms  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  inheritance  among  human  families.  Records  of  famous 
families  may  be  referred  to  and  the  importance  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  one's  friends  and  finally  an  intelligent  choice  in  marriage 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  students. 

d.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  frog  should  form  an 

excellent  basis  upon  which  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  a  typical 
nerve  cell  and  the  way  in  which  stimuli  are  received  into  and 
directed  over  the  body.  Above  all  the  conception  that  man  him- 
self is  the  power  that  controls,  for  good  or  for  bad,  those  mil- 
lions of  impulses  that  come  surging  into  his  body,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character  from  a  personal  standpoint  as  well 
as  that  of  society,  should  be  strongly  emphasized. 

The  nervous  system  as  it  is  related  to  the  life  functions  of 
every  individual  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  its 
normal  functioning,  should  be  the  knowledge  of  every  individual. 

If  the  structure  and  care  of  the  ear  and  eye  have  not  been 
studied  in  general  science  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
them  here. 

e.  Circulation  and  assimilation. 

1.  The  composition,  function  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Origin  and  function  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles. 

3.  Structure  and  function  of  veins,  and  arteries,  and  capillaries. 

4.  The  lymphatic  circulation. 

5.  Position,  structure,  and  function  of  the  heart. 

6.  Treatment  of  cuts  and  bruises  and  the  clotting  of  blood. 

7.  Effect  of  stimulants  upon  the  organs  of  circulation. 

f.  The  organs  of  excretion,  emphasizing  the  care  of  the  skin. 

g.  The  organs  of  respiration  and  the  necessity  of  hygienic  habits  of 

breathing. 

h.  Demonstration  of  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot  of  the 

frog  or  tail  of  a  tadpole. 
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XII.  Ductless  glands  and  hormones. 

XIII.  Birds. 

a.  Gross  anatomy  for  practical  purposes  in  identification. 

b.  Classification  of  birds  according  to  structure. 

c.  Identification  of  fifty  of  our  common  birds. 

d.  What  the  national  and  State  governments  have  done  to  protect 

birds  by  the  establishment  of  game  laws,  conservation,  and 
reservations,  and  what  we  as  individuals  can  do  in  aiding  these 
governments. 

e.  Work  of  bird  societies  such  as  the  American  Ornithologist  Union 

and  Audubon  Society.  (The  amount  of  work  done  on  this  group 
will  be  largely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  time  at  the  teacher's 
disposal.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  individual  home  work 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Boy  Scout  movement.) 

XIV.  Plants. 

a.  Classification  of  the  plant  kingdom  making  clear  the  idea  and  value 

of  the  terms  of  our  binomial  nomenclature.  Only  the  main 
divisions,  including  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Angiosperms 
need  be  considered. 

b.  Study  of  the  plant  cell  using  the  thin  tissues  between  onion  scales. 

Elodea  may  also  be  studied  in  this  connection  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  protoplasmic  activity.  Cells  from  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  serve  to  correlate  the  two  kingdoms.  Re- 
view the  facts  learned  about  animal  cells;  compare  the  plant 
cell  with  animal  cell  by  pointing  out  that  the  cells  of  green 
plants  are  the  only  ones  that  can  manufacture  food. 

XV.  The  Algae. 

a.  Classification  according  to  color. 

b.  Pleurococcus  as  an  example  of  the  simplest  type,  emphasizing  habi- 

tat, color  and  method  of  reproduction. 

c.  Spirogyra  as  a  more  complex  type  emphasizing  habitat,  color,  ar- 

rangement of  cells  in  the  form  of  a  filament,  specialization  and 
content,  the  cell  and  reproduction. 

d.  Vaucheria  emphasizing  color,  habitat,  cell  structure,  methods  and 

special  organs  of  reproduction. 

e.  Oscillatoria  emphasizing  color  and  habitat  and  oscillatory  move- 

ment only. 

The  last  two  forms  are  found  so  commonly  in  greenhouses 
that  they  should  be  included  in  every  study  of  this  algae  group. 

f.  Diatoms:  Optional. 

g.  Specimens  of  red  and  brown  forms  should  be  in  every  laboratory 

for  illustrative  material.  These  need  not  be  studied  in  the 
laboratory  but  should  be  included  in  the  discussion  of  algae. 

XVI.  The  Fungi. 

a.  The  yeast,  emphasizing  structure  and  content  of  the  cell,  repro- 
duction, and  making  clear  how  the  life  processes  common  to  all 
living  organisms  are  carried  on.  Emphasize  also  the  relation  of 
the  yeast  plant  to  fermentation  and  bread-making. 
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b.  Bread  mould  grown  by  students. 

Emphasize  the  structure  of  the  tangled  mass  (mycelium) , 
the  specialized  hyphea,  asexual  and  sexual  reproduction,  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  food  and  economic  importance. 

c.  Other  economic  fungus  plants  such  as  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous 

mushrooms,  chestnut  blight,  plum  rot,  cabbage  yellow,  potato 
blight,  may  form  a  part  of  the  class  discussion. 

d.  Bacteria. 

1.  Preparation  of  culture  media  for  growth  of  bacteria. 

2.  Exposing  sterile  petri  dishes  in  various  places  about  the  school 

and  (optional),  in  various  business  places  about  the  city. 
The  latter  proves  to  be  very  interesting. 

3.  Brief  microscopic  study  of  the  forms  of  bacteria. 

4.  Conditions  necessary  for  growth  and  the  rapidity  of  multipli- 

cation. 

5.  Relation  of  bacteria  to  disease.    This  introduces  such  terms  as 

vaccination,  serum  treatment,  toxins  and  antitoxins,  disin- 
fectants, and  antiseptics. 

6.  Bacteria  in  relation  to  soil  formation. 

7.  Bacteria  in  relation  to  decay. 

8.  Bacteria  in  relation  to  the  home. 

Studies  1,  2,  and  4  should  be  correlated  with  home  economics. 
Life  and  works  of  Pasteur,  Robert  Koch  and  Edward  Jenner 
should  be  discussed. 

e.  Optional:   Life  cycle  of  wheat  rust. 

XVII.  The  Moss. 

Complete  life  cycle  to  show  both  sexual  and  asexual  methods 
of  reproduction. 

XVIII.  The  Fern. 

Complete  life  cycle  to  show  both  sexual  and  asexual  methods 
of  reproduction.  Drawings  should  be  made  carefully  labeled  of 
all  parts  of  both  generations.  If  the  time  is  limited  a  choice 
between  the  moss  and  the  fern  may  be  made,  but  there  are 
ineresting  comparative  studies  to  be  made  between  the  two,  and 
their  similarity  gives  students  a  better  understanding  of  the 
idea  of  alternation  of  generation. 

XIX.  The  Flower. 

a.  Determine  the  structure  and  function  of  the  parts  of  a  simple  type 

of  flower.  If  this  has  been  done  in  a  previous  science  this  will 
only  need  to  be  reviewed. 

b.  Make  a  comparative  study  of  several  types  of  flowers,  pointing  out 

homologies  and  special  adaptations  for  the  different  types  of 
pollination.  Correlate  this  study  with  what  has  been  learned 
in  connection  with  insects. 

c.  Types  of  infloresence  should  be  observed.     The  amount  of  time 

given  to  this  study  should  be  dependent  upon  the  time  available. 

XX.  Fruits. 

a.  In  their  relation  to  the  plant. 

b.  In  their  relation  to  developing  seeds. 
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c.  Comparative  study  of  adaptations  of  fruits  for  seed  dispersal. 

d.  Fruits  as  food  for  man. 

XXI.  The  Seed  and  Germination. 

a.  Study  the  lima  castor  bean  for  external  features  and  embryos. 

b.  Compare  with  a  similar  study  of  the  fruit  of  the  corn. 

c.  Experiments  to  study  the  conditions  necessary  for  growth  such  as 

soil,  moisture,  temperature,  air,  light  and  food. 

d.  Test  various  seeds  for  the  nature  of  their  food  content  and  de- 

termine how  this  food  is  converted  into  a  usable  form  by  the 
plant. 

e.  Seeds  as  food  for  man. 

f.  Plant  propagation  and  plant  breeding  discussed  in  c  of  XI  may 

be  reviewed  here. 

XXII.  The  Root. 

a.  To  determine  the  gross  structure  carefully  remove  a  young  bean 

or  corn  seedling  and  determine  the  primary  and  secondary  roots, 
the  root  hairs,  root  cap  and  region  of  growth. 

b.  Optional:   Microscopic  demonstration  of  root  to  show  cell  structure 

of  root  and  root  cap.    (Tradescantia  is  good  for  this  study.) 

c.  Function  of  roots. 

d.  Application  of  the  phenomenon  of  osmosis  to  absorption. 

e.  Types  of  roots. 

f.  Their  uses  to  man. 

g.  Demonstration  to  show  the  region  through  which  liquids  rise. 

h.  Demonstration  to  show  the  response  of  roots  to  gravity. 

XXIII.  The  Stem. 

a.  Microscopic  study  of  the  cross  sections  of  a  monocotyledonous  and 

dicotyledonous  stem. 

b.  Comparative  study  of  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants. 

c.  Detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  fibrovascular 

bundle. 

d.  Demonstration  to  show  the  region  through  which  liquids  rise. 

e.  Kinds  of  stems. 

f.  Function  of  stems. 

g.  Uses  of  stems  to  man. 

h.  Adaptations  of  stems. 

i.  Propagation  of  stems. 

XXIV.  The  Leaf. 

a.  External  structure  of  the  leaf. 

b.  Microscopic  study  emphasizing  the  stomata  on  the  lower  epidermis. 

c.  Detailed  study  of  the  food-making  process,  digestion,  assimilation, 

respiration  and  transpiration  as  carried  on  in  the  leaf. 

d.  Photosynthesis. 

1.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  as  raw  products. 

2.  Source  of  these  and  how  they  enter  the  plant. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  necessity  of  light  for  this  process. 

4.  Why  place  the  plant  in  a  dark  room? 

5.  Demonstration  to  show  the  necessity  of  chlorophyll. 
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6.  Demonstrate  to  show  the  liberation  of  oxygen.     (Use  elodea  on 
an  alga.) 

e.  Demonstration  of  transpiration  by  leaves. 

f.  Discussion  of  respiration,  and  compare  with  photosynthesis. 

g.  Adaptation  of  leaves. 

h.  Leaves  as  a  source  of  food,  medicine,  shelter  and  clothing. 

XXV.  Forests. 

a.  Economic  value  of  forests. 

b.  The  value  of  forests  in  drainage. 

c.  The  value  of  forests  in  soil  formation. 

d.  Our  natural  reserves  and  why  they  should  be  extended. 

e.  Protection  of  our  native  trees  and  observance  of  arbor  day. 

f.  Destruction  of  forests. 

1.  By  fire. 

2.  By  improper  lumbering. 

3.  By  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

g.  Forest  protection. 

1.  By  reforesting. 

2.  By  establishing  national  and  state  parks. 

3.  By  protecting  trees  from  injury. 

h.  Forest  products. 

i.  Identification  of  our  common  forest  trees, 
j.   Forestry  as  a  vocation. 

Names  in  Biology  with  Which  Every  Student  Should  be  Familiar 

William  Harvey,  Leeuwenhoek,  Edward  Jenner,  George  Cuvier,  Jean 
Lamarck,  Schwann,  Schlerden,  Max  Schultze,  Charles  Darwin,  Thomas 
Huxley,  Louis  Pasteur,  Robert  Koch,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Elias  Metchinkoff, 
John  Muir,  Gregor  Mendel,  Hugo  de  Vries,  John  Burroughs. 

Reference  Books 

Sternberg,  George  M. — Inflection  and  Immunity  (G.  P.  Putnams). 

Thompson,  J.  Arthur — The  Outline  of  Science  (G.  P.  Putnams). 

Science  Old  and  New. 

Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life. 

Dorsey — Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings. 

Reed — Flower  Guide  (Doubleday-Page  Co.,  Harpers). 

Reed — Bird  Guide  (Doubleday-Page  Co.). 

Natural  Guide  to  the  Americas  (The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.). 

Wheeler — Ants  (Columbia  University  Press). 

Hodge — Nature  Study  and  Life. 

Britton — North  American  Trees  (Ginn  and  Co.). 

Judd — Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  (Ginn  and  Co.). 

Flora  of  N.  E.  U.  S.  (Britton  and  Brinn,  3  vols.). 

Ganong — Teaching  Botanist  (Macmillan). 

Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  Bulletin  No.  26,  1920). 

Lloyd  and  Bigelow — Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools  (Long- 
mans). 

Woodruff — Biology  (Macmillan). 
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Conn — Bacteria,  Yeast  and  Mold  (Linn  and  Co.). 
Ganong — College  Botany  (Macmillan) . 
Hegener — College  Zoology. 

Pacher  Haswell — Text  Book  in  Zoology  (Macmillan). 
Dugger — Plant  Physiology. 
Greenberg — Biology   (Ginn  and  Co.). 
Fernald — Economic  Insects. 

Fabre — Insect  Behavior,  1U  vols.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

Comstock — Handbook  of  Nature  Study  (Comstock  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  New  York). 

Chapman — Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.). 

Pearson,  Brimley  and  Brimley — Birds  of  North  Carolina  (The  Audu- 
bon Society  of  North  Carolina). 

Smith — Fishes  of  North  Carolina  (Geological  Survey). 

Comstock — Introduction  to  Entomology  (Comstock  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  New  York). 

Stokes — Aquatic  Microscopy  for  Beginners  (John  Wiley  &  Sons). 

Reece — Economic  Zoology  (Blakeston). 

Locy — Biology  and  Its  Makers  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.). 
Lutz — Field  Book  of  Insects  (Putnams  Sons). 
Coker — Trees  of  North  Carolina  (Published  by  Author). 
Commonest  Trees  of  North  Carolina  (N.  C.  Geologic  Survey). 
Blanchan — Bird  Neighbors. 

Nature's  Garden — Blanchan  (Doubleday-Page  Co.). 
Blanchan — Nature's  Garden  (Doubleday-Page  Co.). 
Manual  of  Botany  of  Northern  United  States. 
Gray's  Handbook  of  Botany  (American  Book  Co.). 
Twiss — Science  Teaching  (Macmillan). 

Bergen  and  Caldwell — Introduction  to  Botany  (Ginn  and  Co.). 
Nature  Library — The  Frog  Book,  The  Moth  Book,  The  Butterfly  Book, 

The  Insect  Book. 
Library  Books  on  Science  (Bulletin,  University  of  Michigan). 
Webb,  Hanor  A. — The  High  School  Science  Library  (George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers). 

Magazines 

Current  Science  (40  South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio). 
Nature  Study. 
National  Geographic. 
The  Science  Classroom. 

Farmers  Bulletins  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Write  depart- 
ment for  list  of  titles). 

Scientific  American. 

Science  Service  Bulletins  (National  Research  Council  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C). 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Introduction 

In  the  curricula  of  the  reorganized  high  school,  provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Geography.  The  plan  contemplates  that  the  subject  will 
be  taught  in  the  third  year,  Physical  Geography  in  the  first  semester,  and 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  in  the  second  semester,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  throughout  the  year. 

This  subject  is  frequently  classified  with  the  social  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  early  high  school,  and  sometimes  with  the  pure  sciences.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  about  the  worth-whileness  of  the  subject,  and  its 
appropriateness  as  a  subject  to  be  pursued  in  the  high  school.  When 
taken  along  with  General  Science,  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Ge- 
ography tends  to  round  out  the  science  course  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

High  School  Geography  has  been  humanized  to  a  great  extent  within 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  teaching  of  the  subject  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  "influence  of  geo- 
graphical environment  upon  man's  mode  of  life,  and  upon  his  principal 
activities." 

In  providing  for  the  teaching  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  third  year,  it  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  this  phase  of 
geography  should  be  completely  divorced  from  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Geography.  Many  good  teachers  of  geography  agree  with  R.  H.  Whit- 
beck  in  his  statement:  "Until  a  few  years  ago  the  geography  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  was  either  physical  geography  or  commercial  geography; 
but  thus  to  separate  the  two  is  to  rob  each  of  its  complement.  If  the 
large  facts  of  economic  geography  are  not  traced  back  to  the  physical 
causes  upon  which,  in  a  degree  at  least,  they  rest,  and  if  the  facts  of 
physical  geography  are  not  carried  forward  to  some  of  the  great  human 
consequences  which  arise  from  them,  then  each  falls  short  of  its  possi- 
bilities. Geography  is  not  simply  a  study  of  the  physical  environment  of 
man,  nor  is  it  simply  a  study  of  selected  human  activities;  rather  it  is  a 
study  of  both  plus  their  interrelation." 

Subject  Matter  or  Content 

The  content  or  subject  matter  of  the  course  in  geography  is  indicated 
in  the  books  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  discussion  includes  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  earth  as  a 
planet;  general  features  of  the  earth,  changes  in  the  earth's  crust;  rivers 
and  river  valleys,  plains,  plateaus,  and  deserts;  mountains;  volcanoes, 
earthquakes  and  geysers;  glaciers  and  the  glacial  periods;  lakes  and 
swamps;  the  ocean;  shore  lines;  the  atmosphere;  winds  and  storms; 
weather  and  climate;  distribution  of  plants  and  animals;  rivers  of  the 
United  States;  physiography,  particularly  of  the  United  States. 

In  teaching  the  topics  suggested  in  physical  geography  it  is  expected 
that  due  regard  will  be  had  for  relative  values,  and  that,  therefore,  more 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  some  topics  than  others.  For  example,  less 
emphasis  (and  therefore  less  time)  will  be  placed  upon  Glaciers  than 
upon  Weather  and  Climate.  Or,  again,  icebergs  are  not  particularly  im- 
portant, even  though  a  collision  with  one  caused  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic. 
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Methods  of  Teaching 

In  handling  the  subject  matter  in  geography  the  same  degree  of 
teaching  skill  should  be  used  as  that  which  characterizes  good  teaching 
in  other  subjects.  The  problem  or  project  method  may  be  used  to  con- 
siderable extent.  Much  use  should  be  made  of  directed  study.  In  this 
subject  of  geography  skillful  use  should  be  made  of  the  question  and 
answer  method,  the  discussion  method. 

The  adopted  textbooks  have  provided  problems,  exercises,  and  ques- 
tions which  call  for  comparison,  observation,  reasoning,  judging  and 
generalizing. 

The  teacher  will  find  various  exercises  which  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  pupils  experience  in  topical  recitations,  in  the  use  of 
reference  books  and  in  making  excerpts,  abstracts  and  summaries  of 
portions  of  the  text. 

Laboratory 

A  geography  laboratory  can  be  equipped  at  small  expense.  If  a  sepa- 
rate room  is  not  available,  fit  up  one  regular  recitation  room  as  a  Ge- 
ography Classroom. 

The  exercises  in  the  adopted  textbooks  will  suggest  abundant  labo- 
ratory exercises.  Many  of  the  topics  are  adaptable  to  laboratory  treat- 
ment. 

The  pupil  must  have  a  manual  or  a  good  permanent  notebook. 

The  work  must  be  on  a  double  period  basis,  that  is,  three  recitation 
periods,  and  two  double  periods  for  laboratory  work,  making  a  total  of 
seven  periods  per  week  with  five  credits,  or  one  unit  for  the  year's  work. 

Field  work  is  one  form  of  laboratory  work.  To  make  field  trips  con- 
tribute to  the  pupil's  training  and  knowledge;  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  plan  such  trips  with  the  greatest  care  and  definiteness.  In  al- 
most every  instance,  the  teacher  should  have  covered  the  ground  before 
taking  a  trip  with  the  students.  Such  procedure  will  save  time  and  con- 
duce to  more  effective  effort  on  the  part  of  students.  The  teacher  must 
not  rely  on  general  knowledge  and  inspiration.  He  must  know  what  he 
will  find  in  any  given  locality. 

Illustrative  Material 

A  museum  can  be  built  up  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  collections  made 
should  include  (a)  photographs,  half-tones,  and  any  attractive  pictures; 
(b)  collections  of  illustrated  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspapers,  such 
as  those  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Government,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Biological  Survey.  Weather  Bureau  reports  are  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (c)  Collections 
of  mineral  resources — North  Carolina  has  a  great  variety  of  minerals, 
and  a  good  supply  can  be  collected  at  slight  expense,  (d)  Advertising 
materials  of  all  kinds.  Materials  such  as  folders,  guides,  and  posters  may 
be  secured  from  the  various  railway  systems  of  the  country.  Those  rail- 
roads operating  in  North  Carolina — Southern,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  and  Norfolk  &  Southern  and  others  should  be  asked  to 
furnish  all  available  materials.  Write  to  the  following  State  Depart- 
ments, Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  materials  suggested: 
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State  Highway  Commission  for  large  wall  map  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem, and  also  for  small  size  maps. 

Corporation  Commission  for  map  of  North  Carolina. 

Agriculture  Department  for  various  publications  of  the  department. 

Topographical  maps  should  be  ordered  from  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prices  for  these  maps  are:  100  maps 
or  more,  6  cents  each;  less  than  100,  10  cents  each. 

These  topographic  maps  illustrate  youthful  drainage,  old  age  drain- 
age, mature  drainage,  rejuvenated  regions,  river  terraces,  braided  chan- 
nels, natural  levees,  flood  plains,  distributaries,  deltas,  alluvial  plains, 
gorges,  meanders,  oxbow  lakes,  drowned  valleys,  active  glaciers. 

The  following  topographic  maps  showing  the  effects  of  continental  ice 
sheets  may  be  secured  also: 

Terminal  moraine,  ground  moraine,  changes  in  drainage  systems, 
glacial  lakes  and  kettle  holes,  volcanoes,  mountains,  plateaus  and  mesas, 
dissected  plateaus,  coast  lines. 

Order  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  following: 

(a)  A  two-sheet  wall  map  of  the  United  States  with  or  without  con- 
tours; (b)  Base  maps  of  the  United  States,  18x28  inches,  11x16  inches, 
or  8^x12  inches. 

Also  ask  for  portfolio  of  National  Parks. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  furnish  blank 
weather  maps.  The  map  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  should  by 
all  means  be  secured. 

Every  geography  classroom  or  laboratory  should  have  physical  maps. 

See  page  13,  High  School  Manual. 

North  Carolina  Geography 

The  Geography  of  North  Carolina,  giving  essential  facts  about  the 
agricultural,  industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  State  can  be 
provided  in  the  eighth  grade  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Science  I,  General 
Science,  and  especially  in  the  tenth  grade  in  Science  III,  Geography. 

A  textbook  must  be  prepared,  particularly  for  the  tenth  grade.  There 
are  numerous  bulletins  and  publications  which  give  facts  about  North 
Carolina  and  which  would  serve  admirably  as  supplementary  material  to 
a  good  textbook. 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  publishes  a 
bi-weekly  bulletin — Conservation  and  Industry,  and  has  available  such 
bulletins  as  The  Story  of  the  Geologic  Making  of  North  Carolina,  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  in  North  Carolina,  Common  Forest  Trees,  and  North 
Carolina,  Economic  and  Industrial,  and  North  Carolina,  A  Good  Place  to 
Live.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  in  the  June, 
1926,  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Agricultural  North  Carolina.  This  issue  will 
be  sent  in  quantities  to  teachers  on  application. 

In  order  to  provide  for  this  course  in  Geography  in  1930-'31,  Science 
III,  Geography — Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  can  be  given  in  the 
first  semester,  and  North  Carolina  Geography  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  third  year. 
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PHYSICS 

Introductory  Statement 

The  fact  that  the  physical  sciences  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  made 
so  little  appeal  to  the  average  high  school  student  is  indicative  of  a  neces- 
sity for  the  reorganization  of  these  courses.  Certainly  with  the  almost 
phenomenal  advance  of  this  science  with  the  discovery  of  the  electron, 
the  advance  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  the  recognition  of  radioactivity, 
the  mastery  of  rapid  and  long  distance  telephone  and  telegraph  trans- 
mission, physics  should  stimulate  and  retain  the  interest  of  every  normal 
boy  and  girl.  And  so  it  seems  today  that  if  the  physical  sciences  are  to 
arouse  and  maintain  the  interests  of  our  boys  and  girls  they  must  break 
with  past  methods  of  presentation  and  develop  courses  along  new  lines. 
Surveys  have  been  made  and  much  time  spent  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  basic  reason  for  this  lack  of  interest.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is 
outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  26,  1920,  on  Reorganization  of  Science  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  briefly  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  content  has  been  too 
largely  that  handed  down  by  tradition  through  textbooks,  which  were 
largely  based  on  the  logical  organization  of  subject  matter,  neglecting  the 
interests  of  pupils  and  laws  of  learning.  (2)  The  teaching  of  the  past 
has  too  frequently  assumed  that  a  principle  may  be  readily  grasped  if 
only  it  be  once  stated  in  clear  language  and  illustrated  by  a  few  examples, 
and  that  it  may  then  be  generally  applied  with  comprehension  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  now  recognized  that  principles  may  be  best  arrived  at 
and  comprehended  through  solving  problems.  Through  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  students  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  generalizations 
with  regard  to  physical  phenomena  should  be  arrived  at  and  compre- 
hended by  their  own  mental  processes.  In  order  that  these  generalizations 
may  become  a  part  of  the  individual,  to  be  used  at  a  moment's  command, 
the  student  must  repeatedly  witness  the  operation  of  them  until  the 
principle  can  be  transferred  to  any  place  where  it  may  be  applied.  Too 
often  the  classroom  work  and  the  laboratory  have  not  been  closely  re- 
lated, thus  prohibiting  the  student  from  obtaining  this  practical  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  formulate  a  course  of  study 
which  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  courses  of 
study,  individual  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  enjoyed. 
As  suggested  in  the  national  report,  the  teacher  should  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  physical  facts  and  phenomena  of  his  particular  locality  as 
they  are  exemplified  through  industry  and  occupation.  "These  facts  and 
phenomena  should  then  be  analyzed  and  classified  with  reference  to  the 
principles  of  physics  that  underly  them,  with  reference  to  the  wideness 
and  frequency  of  their  uses  and  with  reference  to  the  interest  and  teach- 
ing utility  of  the  projects  arising  from  them."  In  all  cases  they  should 
be  chosen  so  as  to  embrace  as  wide  a  range  of  physical  phenomena  as 
possible.  Once  organized  the  study  of  these  phenomena  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  unit  instruction  as  either  individual  or 
class  projects.  This  method  "instead  of  consisting  of  certain  sections  or 
pages  from  the  textbook,  or  of  a  formal  laboratory  exercise  should  con- 
sist of  a  definite  question,  proposition,  problem  or  project,  set  up  by  the 
class  or  teacher." 
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The  laboratory  work,  class  conference,  notebooks,  demonstrations,  ex- 
cursions, reports,  clubs,  etc.,  follow  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  general 
introductory  outline.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  reorganization 
of  physics  in  the  high  school  consult  Bulletin  No.  26,  1920,  Reorganization 
of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Aims  in  Physics 

1.  To  fit  the  subject  to  the  pupils  rather  than  to  fit  the  pupils  into 
the  difficult  presentation  of  the  theoretical  and  mathematical  phases  of 
Physics. 

2.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  seek  knowledge  which  is  valuable  in  life 
situations,  rather  than  mere  information  soon  forgotten. 

3.  To  teach  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena  that  occur  in 
the  physical  world. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  pupil  to  do  some  thinking  on  his  own  account 
about  the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

5.  To  develop  the  powers  of  scientific  observation,  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  scientific  imagination. 

6.  To  develop  a  more  adequate  conception  of  truth  and  a  confidence 
in  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

7.  To  develop  those  scientific  ideals  that  help  to  motivate  the  great 
discoveries  and  achievements  in  physics  by  teaching  biographies  of  men 
who  made  sacrifices  to  establish  scientific  truths. 

8.  To  develop  tastes  and  appreciation  for  scientific  pursuits  either 
vocations  or  avocations  by  showing  the  importance  of  physics  in  modern 
industry. 

9.  To  train  pupils  in  making  correct  measurements  and  drawing 
proper  conclusions. 

10.  To  discover  if  a  pupil  has  an  aptitude  for  the  study  of  Physics 
and  if  so  to  encourage  him  to  go  further  in  the  subject. 

This  statement  of  aims  was  taken  largely  from  Bulletin  No.  26,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Suggested  Unit  Topics  for  Physics 

Measurement,  Density,  Solids,  Liquids,  Gases,  Force  and  Motion,  Work 
and  Heat,  Energy,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Dynamos,  Motors,  Electrolysis, 
Batteries,  Sound,  Light,  Color,  Radioactivity. 

What  the  Student  Should  be  Able  to  Define,  State,  Explain, 
Illustrate  or  Give  Formula  for  at  the  End  of  the  Year 

1.  All  tables  of  the  metric  system  and  give  English  equivalents  of 
fundamental  units. 

2.  Paschal's  and  Archimedes's  Principles  with  applications. 

3.  Density  and  specific  gravity  with  applications. 

4.  Kinetic  molecular  theory  of  matter  with  proofs. 

5.  Laws  of  falling  bodies  and  of  the  pendulum. 

6.  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

7.  Force,  work,  power,  energy,  momentum,  parallelogram  of  force, 
speed,  acceleration,  friction,  types  and  laws  of  machines. 

8.  Fahrenheit,  centigrade  and  absolute  temperatures. 

9.  Calorie,  B.  t.  u.,  specific  heat,  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  evapora- 
tion, coefficient  of  expansion,  transfer  of  heat  by  all  methods,  ventilation, 
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equivalence  of  heat  and  work,  the  steam  engine,  the  gas  engine,  boilers, 
heating  systems. 

10.  Theory  of  magnetism,  lines  of  force,  field  of  force,  poles,  induced 
magnetism,  permeability,  declination,  inclination,  agonic  line,  isogonic 
lines. 

11.  Theory  of  electricity,  methods  of  producing  electricity  (static  and 
current).  Voltaic  and  storage  cells,  parallel  and  series  connections  of 
cells  and  conductors,  laws  of  conduction. 

12.  Oersted's  and  Henry's  discoveries,  Ohm's  law. 

13.  Couloumb,  volt,  ampere,  ohm,  watt,  etc. 

14.  Voltmeter,  ammeter,  Wheatstone's  bridge,  wattmeter. 

15.  Induction  coil,  transformer,  rheostat,  electromagnet,  telephone, 
telegraph,  condenser,  bell. 

16.  Principle  of  dynamo  and  motor  with  ability  to  trace  currents  and 
connections,  commutator,  armature  and  field  windings. 

17.  Back  E.  M.  F.,  eddy  currents,  insulation. 

18.  Alternating  currents,  cycle,  phase,  power  transmission,  induction 
motor. 

19.  Electric  heat  formula,  electrolysis,  radio  phone  and  telegraph, 
electric  lighting. 

20.  Sound,  production,  speed,  length  and  frequency  laws,  amplitude, 
pitch,  overtones,  reflection,  intensity,  resonance,  echoes,  beats,  sympathetic 
vibrations,  laws  of  strings  and  resonance  tubes,  musical  scales  and  musical 
instruments. 

21.  Light,  theory,  speed,  illumination,  efficiency  of  lamps  and  illumi- 
nation, photometer  law,  mirror  and  lens  formula,  construction  of  tele- 
scope, microscopes,  cameras,  projection  lanterns,  spectroscope. 

Fifty  to  sixty  experiments  illustrating  the  laws  and  applications  of 
physics  should  be  performed. 

But  few  teachers  in  nine  and  ten  months  schools  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  work  suggested  above  in  a  thorough  manner.  Shorter  term 
schools  will  seldom  be  able  to  cover  it  all  with  satisfactory  results.  If 
students  have  a  thorough  and  permanent  grasp  on  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  suggested  work  with  some  idea  of  the  remainder,  the  work  may 
be  considered  as  satisfactorily  done. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  use  his  own  judgment,  the  desires  of  the 
students,  the  equipment  on  hand,  and  local  conditions  in  determining  what 
shall  be  touched  lightly  or  omitted. 

In  general,  sound,  mirrors  and  lenses,  heat  experiments,  and  static 
electricity  will  be  found  least  practical  if  not  least  interesting  and 
thought  provoking.    These  should  be  touched  upon  lightly  at  least. 

Outline  of  Work  by  Weeks 

The  teacher  who  does  not  care  to  follow  this  exact  outline  should  pre- 
pare an  outline  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  adhere  to  it  with  but 
little  deviation.    The  following  outline  will  allow  for  enough  variation  to 
meet  all  conditions. 
First  Semester — (1  to  2  weeks). 

Measurements.  Teach  metric  system  perfectly  in  all  of  its  details. 
This  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  loss  of  interest  later 
in  the  year  and  make  the  work  much  easier  for  all  concerned. 
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First  Semester —  (3-4-5 ) . 

Archimedes's  and  Pascal's  principles  with  applications.  Density, 
specific  gravity,  gas  laws,  barometry,  pumps.  Molecular  and  kinetic 
theory  of  gases. 

First  Semester—  ( 6-7-8-9-10 ) . 

Force  and  motion,  machines,  work,  power,  energy,  momentum,  the 
pendulum,  falling  bodies,  parallelogram  of  force. 

First  Semester— (11-12-13-14-15). 

Heat,  thermometry,  specific  heat,  transmission  of  heat,  heating  and 
ventilation,  heat  engines,  heat  and  work. 

First  Semester — (16). 

Review  and  tests.    Complete  to  magnetism  if  possible. 

Second  Semester — (1-2). 

Magnetism  and  static  electricity. 

Second  Semester — (2-3). 

Battery  currents  and  magnetic  effects  of  currents. 

Oersted's  and  Henry's  discoveries,  Ohm's  law,  conductors  and  laws  of 
conduction,  battery  formulas. 

Second  Semester — (4-5). 

Electric  units  of  measurement  and  measuring  instruments.  (The  stu- 
dent should  be  familiar  with  the  structure  and  principle  of  every  instru- 
ment used.)  Induction  coil,  induction. 
Second  Semester — (6-7). 

Generators  and  motors,  armature  and  field  windings,  commutator. 
Second  Semester — (8-9). 

Alternating  currents,  transformers,  power  transmission,  wiring  for 
lights  and  power.  Electric  heating,  electrolysis,  and  the  storage  battery. 
Second  Semester— (10-11) . 

Sound,  musical  scales,  musical  instruments,  laws  of  vibrating  strings 
and  air  columns,  acoustics. 
Second  Semester—  (12-13-14) . 

Light,  theory,  illumination,  methods  of  lighting,  mirrors  and  reflectors, 
lenses,  light  instruments  as  the  telescope,  microscope,  camera,  spectro- 
scope. 

Second  Semester — (15). 

Radio. 
Second  Semester — (16). 

Review  and  tests. 

Note:    Indiana  High  School  Manual,  pp.  170-171. 

References  for  Teachers 

Reorganization  of  Science  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C). 

Mann — The  Teaching  of  Physics  (Macmillan). 
Twiss — Science  Teaching  (Macmillan). 
Woodhull — Teaching  of  Science  (Macmillan). 
Judd — Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  (Ginn  and  Co.). 
Rusk,  A.  D. — How  to  Teach  Physics. 
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Reference  and  Library  Books 

McCabe,  Joseph — The  Marvels  of  Modern  Physics  (G.  P.  Putnam). 

Papin — From  Immigrant  to  Inventor  (Scribners). 

Collins — Popular  Science  Library  Volumes. 

Lectures  on  Ten  British  Physicists  (J.  Wiley  &  Sons). 

Hodge — Pioneers  of  Science. 

Burns — Stories  of  Great  Inventions. 

Holland — Historic  Inventions. 

Johnson — Modern  Inventions. 

Butler — Household  Physics. 

Williams — How  It  Works. 

Williams — How  It  Is  Done. 

Williams — The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern  Life. 

Kennelly,  Moffatt — Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Yard  &  Co.). 

Collins — Popular  Science  Library  (18  volumes). 

Millikin — The  Election. 

Magazines 

Current  Science  (40  South  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio). 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Modern  Publishing  Corporation,  225  West 

39th  Street,  New  York). 
Scientific  American  and  Scientific  American  Supplement   (Munn  and 

Co.,  New  York). 
Science  and  Invention  (233  Fulton  Street,  New  York). 
Wireless  Age  (42  Broad  Street,  New  York). 
Literary  Digest  (Funk  and  Wagnalls). 
The  Science  Classroom  (Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.). 

CHEMISTRY 
Introduction 

Chemistry  is  by  its  very  nature  an  experimental  science  and  while  the 
exact  method  of  presentation  pursued  will  depend  largely  upon  the  indi- 
vidual teacher,  indications  are  that  the  most  successful  results  are  ob- 
tained through  the  project  method  based  upon  the  fundamental  units 
underlying  the  general  principles  of  the  course.  Chemistry,  like  physics, 
has  not  appealed  to  the  average  student  as  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
course  justifies.  As  pointed  out  in  Bulletin  No.  26,  1920,  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  in  general  the  courses  have  adhered 
too  closely  to  the  traditional  outline  of  some  chosen  text.  Chemical  theo- 
ries and  generalizations  have  usually  been  taught  as  such  and  their 
applications  in  industry  and  daily  life  have  been  presented  largely  as 
illustrative  material  whereas  this  order  should  be  reversed.  Laws  and 
theories  should  be  approached  through  experimental  data  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  and  through  applications  with  which  the  pupil  is  already 
familiar  and  in  which  he  has  some  real  interest.  Pupils  like  to  make 
things;  they  like  to  see  changes  take  place  before  their  very  eye  rather 
than  read  about  them.  A  pop,  a  sizzle,  a  bursting  into  flame  grips  the 
interest  of  every  boy,  at  least. 
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The  organization  of  the  chemistry  courses  should  command  the  most 
careful  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  teacher.  The  subject  marks  a 
definite  departure  from  all  previous  fields  of  learning.  The  student  en- 
ters a  new  and  unexplored  land.  One  of  the  first  things  that  the  student 
of  chemistry  must  do  is  to  learn  the  language  of  this  foreign  land  because 
it  is  by  means  of  this  language  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  to 
be  recorded  and  apprehended.  Surrounded  by  this  mass  of  strange  ideas 
and  terms  there  is  grave  danger  of  the  student  becoming  bewildered  and 
finally  discouraged,  therefore  the  successful  teacher  of  chemistry  will  see 
to  it  that  new  ideas  are  not  presented  too  rapidly.  A  slow  beginning  will 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  ending.  Briefly  stated 
"the  first  semester's  work  should  be,  in  a  measure,  a  course  in  chemical 
interpretation:  it  should  ground  the  pupil  in  the  main  processes  and  oper- 
ations of  the  course;  it  should  equip  him  with  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  it  should  drill  him  in  the  manner  of  expressing  results  in 
this  language;  and  it  should  prepare  him  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  practical  phases  of  the  subject  expressed  in  technical  terms."  Thus 
equipped  the  student  is  able  to  approach  in  a  real  scientific  way  a  study 
of  the  practical  applications  of  the  course  as  found  in  the  home,  in  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  farm. 

The  National  Bulletin  on  The  Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools  points  out  that,  "in  organizing  science  on  a  unit  basis  the  larger 
units  should  be  employed  because  they  show  broad  relations  and  secure 
the  right  sort  of  organization  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil."  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  consult  the  above  named  bulletin,  pages  42  and  43. 

The  report  makes  no  attempt  to  outline  a  definite  set  of  units  but  a 
few  suggested  topics  might  prove  helpful. 

Aims  in  Chemistry 

1.  To  develop  powers  of  observation  and  teach  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  and  scientific  imagination. 

2.  To  give  information  of  a  definite  value  that  the  pupil  can  apply  to 
his  own  experience. 

3.  To  enable  pupils  to  realize  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  modern 
life  and  the  industries. 

4.  To  help  the  pupils  find  themselves,  that  is  to  discover  whether  they 
have  an  aptitude  for  further  study  in  chemistry  and  if  so  to  encourage 
each  student  to  continue  their  study  of  science  in  college. 

5.  To  emphasize  the  lives  and  works  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
leaders  in  scientific  endeavor  and  especially  those  who  have  made  great 
sacrifice  to  establish  scientific  truths. 

Vitalizing  the  Study  of  Chemistry 

For  a  beginner  in  Chemistry  it  is  more  essential  to  emphasize  the 
fundamental  nature  of  chemistry  than  that  an  effort  be  made  to  compre- 
hend all  the  details  of  the  science.  Certain  definite  information  is  neces- 
sary because  it  is  an  exact  science,  but  the  more  puzzling  theories,  the 
less  important  compounds,  and  all  but  the  simplest  problems  can  well  be 
postponed  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  into  some  phase  of  chemistry  or 
chemical  engineering  as  a  profession  and  omitted  for  others. 
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The  method  pursued  in  most  of  the  textbooks  is  somewhat  stereotyped. 
The  usual  method  of  presenting  the  elements  is  to  give  some  paragraphs 
on  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
various  compounds,  and  uses.  To  be  sure  this  is  a  systematic  method, 
but  it  hardly  arouses  curiosity  or  promotes  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject. 
If  the  subjects  can  be  made  to  touch  life  at  more  points,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  appreciate  its  relation  to  most  of  the  affairs  of  life,  they  will  appeal 
to  his  investigative  mind  and  not  be  a  dry  catalogue  of  scientific  facts 
and  formulas. 

Too  many  of  the  first  texts  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  chem- 
istry, even  to  the  deeper  theories  of  physical  chemistry.  Such  a  book 
does  not  appeal  to  the  pupil,  because  his  experience  is  not  yet  broad 
enough  to  grasp  the  value  of  such  subjects  as  equilibrium,  mass  action, 
the  phase  rule,  thermo-dynamics,  and  free  energy. 

To  vitalize  the  subject  the  class  work  should  be  freely  illustrated  with 
instructive  experiments.  If  a  few  bottles  of  oxygen  should  be  prepared 
and  its  properties  illustrated  with  the  assignment  on  this  subject,  the 
pupil  will  have  an  eagerness  to  read  all  the  book  says  about  oxygen  be- 
cause oxygen  is  real  in  his  mind  and  not  an  imagination.  Then  on  the 
following  class  period  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  easily  be  led  on  into 
some  of  the  less  obvious  nature  of  oxygen,  as  for  example  combining 
weight,  molecular  nature,  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  element. 

Throughout  the  course  certain  central  themes  will  constantly  be  de- 
veloping and  recurring.  Such  themes  are  called  unit  topics.  These  are 
the  important  ideas  of  the  science.  The  isolated  element  or  compound 
method  of  study  suggests  a  catalogue.  In  an  orchestra  each  instrument 
does  its  work  as  an  individual,  but  with  all  working  together  certain 
themes  and  harmonies  become  apparent  which  make  the  great  symphony. 
Among  the  important  unit  topics  which  weave  themselves  throughout  the 
science  are  about  a  dozen  laws,  theories,  and  hypotheses.  Some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  are  the  laws  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and 
energy,  of  definite  and  multiple  proportion,  the  atomic,  molecular,  and 
ionic  theories,  and  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  The  idea  of  atomic  weights 
and  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the  table  should  be 
introduced  early  and  the  chart  should  be  on  the  wall  for  daily  reference. 
No  achievement  in  chemistry  equals  the  value  of  the  periodic  table  for  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  science,  therefore  acquaintance  with  it 
should  be  early  and  constant. 

The  idea  of  valence  can  best  be  studied  by  constant  reference  to  the 
table.  The  group  notion  becomes  fixed  in  the  mind.  We  study  every- 
thing else  by  groups.  It  is  natural  for  the  child  to  see  that  since  sodium, 
potassium,  and  lithium  atoms  are  alike  in  other  respects,  they  would 
likely  be  alike  also  in  their  power  of  combining  with  other  atoms.  Valence 
can  be  likened  to  hands.  Atoms  of  elements  of  groups  1  and  7  have  only 
one  hand  each  and  can  consequently  grasp  but  one  hand  or  atom  of 
another  element.  Atoms  with  two  hands  can  grasp  the  one  hand  of  two 
one-handed  atoms.  Groups  2  and  6  contain  elements  whose  atoms  have 
two  hands  each.  When  these  hands  are  filled,  everything  is  satisfied  and 
a  stable  body  results. 

The  equations  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  (when  the  substance  is  dis- 
solved in  water)  may  easily  be  understood  in  regard  to  their  reactions 
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by  writing  each  formula  with  plus  and  minus  marks  above  the  two  ions 

+  — ++  

of  the  formula,  e.g.,  Na  CI,  Na2  S04.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  positive  part  of  the  formula  is  always  written  first  and  that  the 
positive  charge  on  the  solution  always  rests  on  the  one  element  at  the 
first  of  the  formula.  The  only  positive  radical  is  the  NH4  group  in  am- 
monium compounds.  The  pupil  soon  realizes  that  if  a  reaction  occurs  it 
always  consists  in  the  union  of  the  positive  of  one  compound  with  the 
negative  of  the  other  compound.    Two  illustrations  follow: 


HOH  +  Na  CI 


HC1    +    Na  OH  (H20) 


++--      ++  — 

Ba  Cl2  +  Na2S04   ►    BaS04  4  2  NaCl 

Not  only  does  this  plan  simplify  the  matter  of  working  out  equations  but 
it  early  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  great  ionic  theory  (which  theory  has 
certain  very  important  defects,  but  with  its  imperfections  it  more  nearly 
explains  more  chemical  reactions  than  any  other  theory). 

The  manner  of  determining  molecular  weights  is  fascinating  to  the 
pupil  who  has  been  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  love  the  insight  into 
natural  phenomena.  The  manner  of  determining  molecular  weights  is  not 
difficult  when  the  pupil  realizes  that  the  methods  are  different  for  matter 
in  the  three  phases.  Thirty-two  has  been  accepted  as  the  molecular 
weight  of  oxygen,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  five  ordinary  gaseous  elements 
have  each  two  atoms  in  the  molecular,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
has  been  arbitrarily  assigned  as  16  so  that  hydrogen  may  have  as  much 
as  1  unit  for  its  atomic  weight.  Now  to  get  the  molecular  weight  of 
oxygen  we  find  out  how  much  volume  of  oxygen  is  needed  to  weigh  as 
many  grams  as  there  are  units  in  the  accepted  molecular  weight  (32 
units).  This  volume  has  been  carefully  determined  as  22.4  liters.  Now 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  asserts  that  equal  volumes  of  gases  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules.  Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mo- 
lecular weight  of  any  gas  is  to  find  the  weight  in  grams  of  22.4  liters. 

For  a  liquid  we  volatilize  a  weighed  amount  of  the  liquid  and  get  the 
volume  of  gas  it  makes.  From  this  data  we  find  how  many  grams  22.4 
liters  of  this  gas  weighs.  For  a  solid  we  dissolve  a  small  weighed 
amount  of  the  solid  in  a  liter  of  water  and  find  how  much  the  freezing 
point  is  lowered  or  the  boiling  point  is  raised.  It  is  known  how  much 
they  should  be  changed  for  molar  concentrations  for  non-electrolytes.  A 
proportion  can  be  worked  out  to  obtain  the  molecular  weight.  If  the  pupil 
feels  that  he  is  assisting  in  doing  one  of  the  great  classical  experiments 
he  will  take  a  delight  in  attempting  to  obtain  correct  results.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  few  of  these  fundamentally  scientific  experiments  gives  tone 
to  the  laboratory  exercises  and  prevents  this  important  part  of  the  work 
from  becoming  a  humdrum.  For  after  all  the  real  place  to  learn  science 
is  with  the  phenomena  themselves,  however  much  aid  textbooks  and  ref- 
erence books  may  be. 

Children's  minds  are  inquiring.  Chemistry  is  a  search.  These  facts 
should  make  chemistry  one  of.  the  most  appealing  subjects  for  the  child 
if  it  is  properly  taught.  Children  ask  questions  of  others  and  of  them- 
selves.   They  want  to  know  what  makes  bread  rise,  what  are  the  elements 
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of  plant  food  which  makes  them  grow,  how  is  glass  made,  where  does 
gasoline  come  from,  why  does  mortar  set,  how  is  iron  extracted  from  the 
ore,  where  does  rubber  come  from?  These  questions  give  the  opportunity 
for  an  introduction  into  the  various  chemical  industries  and  their  vital 
relation  into  human  comfort  and  welfare. 

Suggested  Field  Trips 

Visits  to:  A  cigaret  factory,  a  towel  mill,  a  wood  pulp  mill,  a  water 
plant,  a  gas  plant,  a  soda  pop  factory,  an  ice  plant,  a  maple  sugar  fac- 
tory, an  aluminum  plant,  a  pottery  plant,  a  mica  mine,  a  feldspar  mine, 
an  iron  mine,  a  granite  quarry,  an  oil  mill,  a  fertilizer  plant. 

Films  For  Use  in  Chemistry  Instruction 

The  Blast  Furnace  and  Pig  Iron:  Steel;  petroleum;  sugar  refinery; 
carborundum;  the  manufacture  of  aluminum;  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead;  fixed  nitrogen  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

Many  others  may  be  used  and  are  available  through  the  various 
sources  mentioned  under  visual  instruction. 

Suggested  Topics  in  Chemistry 

The  atmosphere;  water;  chemical  equations  and  solution  of  problems; 
neutralization;  clay  and  its  products;  sodium  and  its  compounds;  nitrogen 
and  its  compounds  and  the  air;  the  Halogen  family;  carbon  and  its  com- 
pounds; fertilizers;  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels;  colloids;  calcium  and  its 
compounds;  explosives;  paints  and  varnishes;  pigments;  fertile  fibers; 
dyeing;  cleaning  agents;  photography;  food  constituents. 

Reference  Books  and  Magazines 

Soddy — The  Interpretation  of  Radium  (G.  P.  Putnam). 
Slosson — Keeping  up  With  Science  (Harcourt-Brace  Co.). 
Woodhull — The  Teaching  of  Science  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Millikan — The  Electron. 
Journal  of  Chemical  Education. 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture. 
Chemistry  in  Industry  (vol.  1 ) . 
Chemistry  in  Industry  (vol.  2). 
Chemistry  in  Industry  (vol.  3). 

Slosson — Creative  Chemistry   (The  Chemistry  Foundation,  81  Fulton 

St.,  New  York.   Free  on  request). 
Life  of  Pasteur. 

The  Amateur  Photographer's  Handbook  (Crowell). 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.). 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.). 

Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.). 

Photography  for  Summer  Camps  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.). 

Within  the  Atom  (Mills). 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life  (H.  Grevel  &  Co.,  London). 

School  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Discovery — The  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Rhine. 

Medicine  in  the  Age  of  Chemistry. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

This  course  has  been  organized  so  as  to  cover  two  years  of  work  and 
is  designed  for  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  The  work,  as  outlined 
for  the  second  year,  is  based  upon  that  of  the  first  year,  and  neither  will 
be  complete  without  the  other. 

The  class  in  Home  Economics  should  meet  daily  as  in  any  other  high 
school  subject.  Since  this  is  a  laboratory  course  the  periods  should  be 
double,  or  90  minutes,  in  length.  These  periods  being  double,  there  should 
not  be  required  the  same  amount  of  outside  preparation  that  is  expected 
for  a  single  recitation  period,  but  only  such  outside  preparation  as  is 
expected  for  any  laboratory  course,  as  the  keeping  up  of  notebooks,  etc. 
Inasmuch  as  not  every  lesson  is  accompanied  by  laboratory  practice,  the 
90-minute  period  in  such  case  should  be  spent  in  a  combination  of  reci- 
tation and  supervised  study  with  free  use  of  reference  books,  charts  and 
educational  exhibits. 

Credit — If  the  course  in  Home  Economics  is  given  in  five  periods  per 
week  of  90  minutes  each  and  covers  the  subject-matter  outlined  below,  it 
should  receive  one  unit  credit  for  each  year,  and  this  unit  should  be  one 
of  the  regular  high  school  subjects  pursued  during  that  year. 

Most  of  the  colleges  are  today  accepting  two  units  of  Home  Economics 
for  entrance  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  provided  the  work  done  is  approved 
as  a  standard  course. 

First  Year 
A.  Food  Work — 60-70  Lessons 

The  food  work  of  the  first  year  centers  around  the  planning  and  serv- 
ing of  the  three  meals — the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The  foods 
utilized  are  considered  as  to  cost,  production,  manufacture,  composition, 
place  in  the  diet,  etc.  In  the  preparation  of  food,  principles  of  cookery 
and  proportions  are  given  emphasis  rather  than  recipes.  Type  meals  are 
served  and  in  connection  with  these  table  settings  and  service,  dining-room 
etiquette  and  the  care  of  the  dining-room  are  gone  into  with  such  detail 
as  is  necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  work.  If  deemed 
advisable  a  few  canning  and  drying  lessons  may  be  given  in  this  year. 
In  all  instances  the  girl  is  urged  to  make  practical  at  home  the  work 
learned  at  school  and  is  given  credit  at  school  for  successful  home  work. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 90-100  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  for  the  first  year  is  apportioned  approximately  as 
follows:  laboratory  uniform  15  lessons,  underwear  15-20  lessons,  outside 
clothing  30  lessons.  With  the  construction  of  each  garment,  care  and 
repair  of  clothing,  personal  hygiene,  textile  selection,  appropriateness  as 
to  individual,  occasion,  and  pocket-book  are  given  emphasis  as  applied  to 
the  problem  at  hand.  Color,  line  and  design  should  be  taught  with  the 
making  of  each  garment.  This  affords  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples learned.  In  this  way  the  work  in  costume  design  is  not  isolated, 
but  definitely  related  to  whatever  work  the  student  may  be  undertaking. 
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Since  the  economics  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
family  wardrobe  due  emphasis  is  given  to  this  topic.  The  construction 
of  a  number  of  fancy  garments  is  discouraged  and  stress  is  placed  upon 
practical  and  appropriate  clothing,  and  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing — 
this  necessarily  includes  lessons  in  laundering. 

C.  The  House,  the  Home,  and  the  Family — 30  Lessons 

Approximately  30  lessons  during  the  first  year  should  be  given  over 
to  the  study  of  Home  and  Community  Problems.  At  this  time  lessons  on 
what  the  home  economics  course  should  mean  to  the  home  and  community; 
personal  and  community  health;  general  problems  in  housewifery,  mar- 
keting and  shopping,  and  good  manners  and  simple  entertaining  should 
be  taught. 

Second  Year 

A.  Food  Preservation 

This  work  begins  with  a  study  of  micro-organisms,  why  foods  spoil, 
methods  of  preventing  spoilage,  etc.  Canning  by  the  different  methods, 
judging  and  scoring  of  canned  products,  and  comparison  with  commercial 
products  are  all  considered.  Jelly  making,  preserving,  pickling  and  dry- 
ing are  also  taken  up  in  this  year. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 70  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  of  the  second  year  is  divided  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Study  of  the  budget,  3  lessons;  tailored  garment,  10  lessons;  wool 
problem,  17  lessons;  the  layette,  5  lessons;  household  linens,  4  lessons; 
children's  clothing,  10  lessons;  silk  problem,  15  lessons.  The  systematic 
expenditure  of  the  family  income  is  studied  before  the  clothing  work  be- 
gins; the  girls  inventory  their  clothes,  make  plans  for  the  year,  and  are 
expected  to  keep  personal  accounts.  As  in  the  first-year  clothing  work, 
the  idea  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girl.  For  instance,  when  the  wool 
problem  and  the  children's  clothing  problem  are  taken  up  the  students 
are  urged  to  make  over  garments  whenever  practical.  The  study  of  tex- 
tiles, costume  design,  hygiene  of  clothing,  etc.,  are  continued. 

C.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing — 20  Lessons 

The  approach  to  this  problem  is  through  a  study  of  the  girl's  bed- 
room. Floors,  woodwork,  walls  and  ceiling  and  their  treatment  are  con- 
sidered. This  is  followed  by  study  of  color  in  rooms,  study  of  furniture, 
furniture  arrangement,  pictures  and  their  choice,  framing,  hanging,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  lessons  on  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

D.  Food  and  Nutrition — 60  Lessons 

A  study  of  value  and  cost  of  foods,  of  body  requirements,  as  influenced 
by  activity,  age,  size,  climate,  health,  etc.,  the  value  of  milk,  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  the  school  lunch,  and  the  planning  and  preparing  of 
family  dietaries  are  some  of  the  more  important  problems  that  are  studied 
in  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  digestive  disorders,  feeding  in 
fevers,  convalescent  diet  and  food  in  infectious  diseases.  The  teacher  and 
home  economics  classes  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  health  department 
in  correcting  malnutrition  in  their  school. 
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E.  Household  Management — 20  Lessons 

It  is  not  planned  for  this  part  of  the  home  economics  work  to  be 
isolated  but  to  be  covered  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  the  need  arises. 
For  instance,  after  serving  a  meal,  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  removal 
of  stains  from  and  laundering  of  table  linen.  The  daily  and  weekly  care 
of  the  different  rooms,  the  scheduling  of  housework,  home  laundering, 
removal  of  stains,  management  of  household  finances  and  a  study  of  labor- 
saving  devices  are  some  of  the  problems  considered. 

F.  Home  Nursing — 10  Lessons 

This  includes  a  study  of  diseases,  their  cause  and  prevention,  pro- 
motion of  health  in  the  home,  care  of  children,  treatment  of  common  ail- 
ments and  emergencies.  Close  cooperation  with  Red  Cross  aids  materially 
in  the  teaching  of  home  nursing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  services 
of  a  nurse  can  be  obtained. 

G.  Child  Care — 10  Lessons 

The  approach  to  this  problem  should  be  through  a  study  of  the  children 
in  the  families  represented  in  the  class  and  those  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
includes  the  physical  development,  care,  and  training  of  young  children. 
The  food  and  clothing  lessons  pertaining  to  this  phase  of  work  are  in- 
cluded in  the  outlines  for  food  and  clothing. 

Note:  A  detailed  syllabus  of  this  course  of  study  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

AGRICULTURE 

Aim — The  purpose  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  the  business  of  farming  and  for  a  happier  and  more  useful 
life  on  the  farm;  to  give  farmers  and  boys  who  have  stopped  school, 
training  that  will  make  them  more  efficient  in  their  life  work,  and  to 
make  the  county  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Organization — The  vocational  agricultural  course  may  be  fitted  into 
any  high  school  curriculum  which  meets  the  conditions  for  approval  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  course  of  study  in  high 
schools  for  regularly  enrolled  pupils  shall  not  be  less  than  two  years  nor 
more  than  four  years  in  length.  A  minimum  of  eight  months  shall  consti- 
tute the  school  year. 

Amount  of  Time  Devoted  to  Agriculture 

1.  The  state  plans  for  vocational  education,  which  is  an  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Board  and  State  Board,  requires  that  450  minutes 
a  week  be  devoted  to  teaching  agriculture,  this  to  include  recitations  and 
supervised  study,  laboratory  work,  field  trips  and  shop  work. 

2.  A  home  project  or  practical  work,  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil 
and  closely  related  to  the  classroom  instruction,  must  be  carried  to 
completion. 
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Types  of  Instruction 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  will  be  expected  to  carry  on  four  types  of 
work  in  the  community. 

1.  The  all-day  instruction  in  agriculture  for  those  boys  in  school  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  older  who  elect  the  course,  and  provide  for  carry- 
ing on  supervised  practice  work.  The  instruction  for  this  group  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four  years  in  length.  A  minimum 
of  eight  months  shall  constitute  the  school  year. 

2.  Part-time  classes  for  those  boys  in  the  community  who  have  left 
school  and  are  at  work  on  farms.  These  boys  may  be  induced  to  return 
to  school  during  the  winter  months  when  farm  work  is  light  and  take 
courses  in  agriculture  along  with  instruction  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  etc. 

3.  Day  unit  courses  for  the  mature  boys  both  in  the  central  school 
and  outlying  elementary  schools,  who  are  not  ready  for  and  may  never 
reach  high  school. 

4.  Evening  class  instruction  for  adult  farmers  who  are  willing  to 
come  together  for  organized  group  instruction,  and  to  carry  on  practical 
work  related  to  the  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture.  These  classes  usually  meet  during  the  winter  months.  Ten 
lessons  is  the  minimum  number  for  one  course.  This  instruction  is  based 
upon  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  persons  who  are  desirous  of  im- 
proving their  methods  of  farming.  The  content  and  length  of  the  course 
are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  instruction  is 
given. 

The  Course  of  Study — (Four- Year  Course) 

In  order  that  the  course  in  vocational  agriculture  may  be  of  the  most 
practical  value  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  taught  it  is  essential  that 
the  course  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  type  of  farm  prevailing 
in  that  community,  and  be  closely  tied  up  with  the  local  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  it  seems  unwise  to  standardize  the  course  for  the  state. 
If  the  course  is  offered  in  a  school  located  in  a  community  where  livestock 
enterprises  form  the  major  interests  of  the  farmers  the  course  should  be 
built  around  these  enterprises  and  all  farm  enterprises  should  be  taught 
as  they  relate  to  the  livestock  enterprises  and  contribute  to  their  success. 
With  a  view  to  building  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  local  community 
needs,  it  is  suggested  that  each  agricultural  teacher  work  out  a  course 
of  study,  under  the  direction  of  his  district  supervisor,  that  will  be  vo- 
cationally appropriate  for  the  community  where  he  is  teaching.  All  such 
courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

FIRST  YEAR  (Eighth  Grade) 

In  the  first  year  course  the  more  important  and  elementary  jobs  of 
the  leading  enterprises  should  be  grouped  in  teaching  units.  For  example, 
seed  selection,  judging  livestock,  simple  fertilizer  problems,  simple  feeding 
problems,  etc. 
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SECOND  YEAR  (Ninth  Grade) 

Using  the  information  gained  in  the  first  year  together  with  the  pupils 
project  experiences  as  a  basis,  the  second  year  may  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  year's  work  except  that  more  complicated  problems 
may  be  studied  and  special  study  may  be  devoted  to  problems  growing 
out  of  the  previous  year's  supervised  practice  work. 

THIRD  YEAR  (Tenth  Grade) 

During  the  third  year  the  pupils  should,  by  reason  of  previous  study 
and  experience  through  his  supervised  practice  program,  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  management,  breeding, 
feeding,  soil  studies,  home  ground  improvement,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (Eleventh  Grade) 

The  fourth  year  course  should  be  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  man- 
agerial problems  concerning  the  whole  farm  business,  a  round  up  of  the 
four  years'  work  and  study  of  special  individual  problems  growing  out 
of  the  individual's  experience  as  a  student  and  farmer. 

Farm  Shop — Farm  shop  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction 
in  agriculture.  The  farm  shop  work  should  teach  the  student,  with 
such  tools  and  equipment  as  the  average  farmer  may  be  expected  to  have, 
how  to  do  the  ordinary  construction  and  repair  jobs  that  arise  on  the 
farm.  The  farm  shop  work  will  not  answer  for  a  course  in  manual  train- 
ing nor  vice  versa. 

Some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year  throughout  the  four-year 
course.  The  farm  shop  work  for  each  year  is  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  agriculture  that  is  being  given  that  year.  For  example,  if 
animal  husbandry  is  being  taught  the  farm  shop  work  might  consist  of 
building  hog  and  poultry  houses,  self-feeders  for  hogs  and  poultry,  feed 
troughs,  gates,  etc.  Other  exercises  that  may  be  included  in  the  shop 
work  are  mending  harness,  painting,  concrete  work,  repairing  farm  ma- 
chinery and  engines,  rope  work,  belt  work,  metal  work,  soldering  and 
tinning,  pipe  cutting  and  plumbing,  glazing,  drawing,  forge  work,  etc. 

The  shop  work  in  any  school  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  These  needs  may  be  determined  by  a  farm  shop  survey  of  the 
pupils'  home  farms.  It  is  suggested  that  approximately  20%  of  the  total 
teaching  time  for  agriculture  be  devoted  to  shop  work.  Forge  work,  re- 
pairing engines  and  complicated  pieces  of  machinery  and  the  more  difficult 
construction  jobs  should  be  taken  up  during  the  fourth  year. 

Supervised  Practice  or  Project  Work — Agriculture  is  both  a  science 
and  an  art.  To  farm  successfully  a  person  must  know  how  to  do  the 
various  farming  operations  as  well  as  why  they  should  be  done.  The 
practical  or  project  work  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  by  doing.  The  project 
is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  instruction  and  is  required  of  each  pupil. 
No  student  should  be  given  full  credit  for  the  year's  work  if  the  project 
work  is  not  completed. 

The  practical  work  may  be  carried  out  on  the  pupils'  home  farms,  the 
school  farm  or  some  other  approved  tract. 
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Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  land  or  animals,  or 
both,  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  and  project  work  under  conditions 
which  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  farm  conditions,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  fitted  to  farm  successfully. 

The  essentials  for  supervised  practice  work  are: 

1.  The  supervised  practice  program  must  be  built  on  local  farming 
types. 

2.  Every  region  or  locality  has  its  major  and  contributory  enter- 
prises around  which  the  practice  program  should  be  developed  for 
the  locality  and  particular  student  in  question. 

3.  Contributing  enterprises  should  be  built  into  the  supervised  prac- 
tice program  in  order  to  reflect  a  cross-section  of  the  farming 
type,  and 

4.  The  supervised  practice  in  the  mechanical  control  processes  should 
be  selected  as  is  pertinent  to  the  farming  type  of  the  locality. 

5.  Parents,  pupils  and  teachers  should  agree  upon  the  plan  for  the 
supervised  practice  program. 

6.  Records  must  be  kept  by  the  pupils  and  a  report  submitted  to  the 
teacher. 

Pupils  who  are  not  interested  in  or  cannot  make  arrangements  to 
carry  on  the  practical  work  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  agricultural 
classes. 

The  Work  of  the  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  organization  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture it  is  evident  that  a  somewhat  specialized  teaching  technique  is 
essential  to  effective  work.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  classroom  work,  much  of  which  is  specialized,  but  he  must  teach 
farm  shop;  supervise  the  home  projects;  carry  on  community  work,  such 
as  arranging  and  teaching  part-time  and  evening  classes,  answering  ques- 
tions of  the  farmers,  etc.  With  all  of  these  responsibilities  resting  on 
the  teacher  of  agriculture,  two  things  are  indispensable  to  his  salvation: 
adequate  technical  and  professional  preparation  and  a  thorough  organ- 
ization of  his  work. 

Because  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  plan- 
ning and  organization  are  not  simple  and  easy  tasks,  involving,  as  they 
do,  the  assembling  of  materials  and  planning  in  detail  the  farm  shop 
exercises;  giving  instruction  in  essential  manipulative  skills;  supervising 
the  boys'  home  projects;  managing  the  land  laboratory;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  planning  of  his  classroom  work,  including  recitation, 
supervised  study,  laboratory,  field  trips,  project  study  and  planning,  and 
the  preparation  of  illustrative  material. 

It  is  important  that  the  courses  of  study  be  carefully  prepared  before 
the  opening  of  school.  In  order  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  to  the  particular  group  of  boys,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  during  the  year,  rather  than 
to  accept  a  textbook  outline,  or  any  other  outline  not  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  particular  section  served  by  the  school.  Such 
an  outline  should  include:  the  subject-matter  carefully  selected,  arranged 
in  seasonal  sequence  and  with  the  time  emphasis  indicated  for  each 
division  and  subdivision;   laboratory  and  field  exercises;   shop  projects 
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correlating  with  the  subject  matter  as  far  as  possible;  a  list  of  the  best 
book  and  bulletin  references  bearing  on  each  division;  a  list  of  objective 
points  for  field  trips;  and  the  illustrative  material  to  be  used.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  textbook  is  not  used,  but  that  the  sequence  of  the  text- 
book is  not  followed  unless  it  happens  to  conform  to  the  seasonal  sequence 
of  the  teacher's  outline. 

The  method  of  the  class  period  is  selected  to  suit  the  topic.  For  one 
topic  the  90-minute  period  may  be  divided  between  supervised  study, 
laboratory  and  recitation,  while  for  another  topic  the  whole  90  minutes 
may  be  devoted  to  laboratory. 

As  far  as  possible  the  subject  study  and  the  project  study  and  plan- 
ning should  be  carried  along  together,  both,  of  course,  following  a  seasonal 
order.  For  example,  when  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  taken  up,  boys  hav- 
ing poultry  projects  study  the  feeding  problems,  and  plan  definitely  for 
the  feeding  of  their  own  flocks.  The  marketing  of  poultry  should  be 
studied  at  the  time  or  just  before  poultry  is  usually  marketed  on  a  large 
scale,  as  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Experience  shows  that  the  project  work 
serves  to  vitalize  the  instruction.  Therefore,  the  more  subject-matter  that 
can  be  connected  directly  with  the  boys'  projects  the  better.  In  fact,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  home  projects  should  serve  as  the  center  of  in- 
struction. 

Another  essential  undertaking  of  the  teacher  is  the  making  of  daily 
lesson  plans.  Flexibility  in  the  form  of  the  lesson  plan  is  desirable  for 
the  various  forms  of  method,  but  in  general  a  good  plan  should  contain: 
the  subject  and  aim  of  the  lesson,  the  scope  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
method  to  be  employed,  the  necessary  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  materials  necessary,  and  the  assignment,  including  references. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  vocational  agriculture  is  that  the  boys  have 
a  good  background  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  This  enables  them 
to  bring  to  the  discussion  opinion  based  on  observation — sometimes  very 
accurate  observation.  This  increases  their  opportunity  to  make  com- 
parisons and  to  draw  deductions  of  their  own.  If  this  experience  is 
properly  used  by  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  class  exercises  may  be 
judged  more  by  the  pupil-activity  and  the  opportunity  for  growth  than 
by  the  learning  of  mere  facts.  However,  when  facts  are  learned  they 
are  usually  learned  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
facts  at  once  or  in  the  very  near  future.  And  this  suggests  to  us  another 
advantage,  an  early  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  thing  learned. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  able  to  employ  skillfully  ap- 
proved modern  methods,  such  as  topical  and  socialized  recitations,  super- 
vised study,  project  teaching,  laboratory,  and  field  trips. 

In  agriculture  the  field  trip  is  very  important,  but  unless  carefully 
planned  and  conducted  much  time  is  wasted.  Objective  points  should  be 
selected  and  visited  by  the  teacher  before  the  trip,  making  sure  of  the 
teaching  value  of  the  places  to  be  visited  and  making  all  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  pre- 
pare an  outline  including  the  aims  of  the  trip,  and  noting  all  points  to 
be  observed,  data  to  be  gathered,  questions  to  be  asked  on  the  trip,  and 
directions  for  reporting  the  exercise.  Frequently  some  preliminary  study 
will  be  necessary.  The  trip  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  importance  will  be  thoroughly  realized  by  the  pupils.    The  pupils'  at- 
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tention  should  be  held  on  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  This  can 
usually  be  done  by  a  preliminary  discussion  and  study  and  by  planning 
various  things  to  be  done,  as  collecting  specimens  and  making  close  obser- 
vations on  definite  points,  and  recording  data.  Pupils  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  ask  good  questions.  At  the  end  of  a  trip,  if  time  permits, 
or  at  the  next  class  meeting,  a  review  should  be  conducted,  bringing  out 
definitely  the  essential  points,  or  using  the  information  gathered  in  some 
practical  problems  or  in  the  solution  of  a  class  problem  already  under 
way.  Field  trips  can  be  made  not  only  an  excellent  means  of  training 
and  of  acquiring  information,  but  of  real  inspiration.  Often  a  visit  to  a 
successful  farm  will  give  a  boy  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  farming 
which  he  might  never  get  in  the  classroom,  and  be  the  means  of  changing 
his  whole  attitude  and  outlook,  both  with  respect  to  school  work  and  to 
the  vocation  of  farming. 

Laboratory  work  should  serve  an  important  purpose  in  agricultural 
work,  but  in  organizing  it  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  afforded  by  it,  and  not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into 
meaningless  and  perfunctory  exercise.  It  should  afford  opportunity  for 
distinguishing,  valuing,  selecting,  arranging  and  using  knowledge,  for  dis- 
covering and  formulating  concepts,  and  for  acquiring  desirable  experience 
in  farming  operations. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  (slowly)  the  real  value  of  supervised  study. 
The  danger  here  is  to  use  the  time  for  study,  which  is  not  carefully 
planned  and  supervised.  Agricultural  work  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  supervised  study  but  it  requires  considerable  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  plan  for  it  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Exercises 
should  be  planned  having  in  mind  certain  definite  aims  in  the  improve- 
ment of  study,  as  the  improvement  in  the  rate  and  comprehension  in 
silent  reading,  the  use  of  questions  in  study,  the  value  of  organizing  and 
reorganizing  subject-matter  for  definite  purposes,  and  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  if  space  permitted.  Some  of  the  dangers  in  supervised 
study  are: 

Making  pupils  too  dependent  by  helping  too  much. 
Tendency  to  waste  time  instead  of  giving  real  supervision. 
Tendency  not  to  use  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  individual  dif- 
ferences. 

Tendency  to  leave  pupils  too  much  to  the  disposal  of  their  own  time. 
Tendency  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  talk  too  loud  and  disturb  other 
pupils  studying. 

Tendency  for  teachers  not  to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently  with 
the  improved  methods  of  study,  and  not  to  study  and  plan  specifically 
for  the  supervised  study  period. 
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TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

If  our  high  schools  accept  the  obligation  for  the  education  of  all  the 
people  they  will  be  interested  in  the  organization  of  DAY  TRADE  CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS. 

1.  Day  Trade  Schools  or  Classes 

The  controlling  purpose  of  the  Unit  Trade  school  is  to  fit  for  useful 
employment  in  a  specific  trade  or  vocation  those  students  who  are  leaving 
or  have  already  left  high  school.  This  type  of  class  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Industrial  Arts  or  prevocational  courses  ordinarily  given  in 
the  high  schools,  for  this  course  is  intended  for  the  boy  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  enter  the  trade  in  which  the  instruction  is  offered.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  starts  the  student  off 
in  his  chosen  trade  rather  than  allowing  him  to  drift  into  a  blind-alley 
job. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  day  trade  school: 

1.  Students  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  equipment  must  be  adequate  for  conducting  the  course  in  keep- 
ing with  commercial  shop  standards. 

3.  The  local  school  authorities  must  provide  funds  for  maintenance 
and  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  instructor  (one-third  required  1926-'27). 

4.  The  course  of  study  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. The  time  to  be  divided  as  follows:  (a)  Practical  work  on  a 
productive  basis — 50  per  cent;  (b)  Related  vocational  studies,  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent;  (c)  Academic  studies,  25  per  cent. 

2.  Part-time  Schools  or  Classes 

This  type  of  school  is  organized  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who 
have  left  school,  entered  employment  and  are  released  during  the  regular 
working  hours  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  According  to  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act,  anything  may  be  taught  which  will  improve  the  vocational 
or  civic  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  Three  types  of  instruction  may  be 
given. 

1.  General  Continuation 

General  Continuation  Part  Time  Classes  have  for  their  purpose  in- 
creasing the  "Civic  or  Vocational  intelligence"  of  workers.  This  type  of 
school  is  intended  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  regular  school  and 
gone  to  work,  but  who  have  not  enough  general  education  to  get  very  far 
in  their  life  work.    The  instruction  must  be  made  to  fit  individual  cases. 

Type  Courses 

a.  Courses  in  General  Education  may  be  organized  for  boys  and  girls 
who  have  left  school  and  entered  employment  which  is  general  in  charac- 
ter such  as  messengers,  drivers,  helpers  and  general  home  work.  The 
work  will  emphasize  the  regular  day  school  studies  which  will  be  of  most 
service  to  them  in  what  they  are  doing  or  expect  to  do.  Some  boys  and 
girls  have  left  school  because  of  conditions  beyond  their  control.  Often 
these  are  the  best  students  of  the  school  system  and  lack  very  little  for 
graduation.  Under  careful  direction  these  pupils  will  be  able  to  complete 
at  least  their  high  school  work  and  perhaps  go  to  college  later. 
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b.  Courses  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice  may  be 
given  to  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  not  in  school  but 
can  give  some  time  from  their  work  to  these  subjects  which  will  assist 
them  in  the  job  they  now  hold,  or  as  in  most  cases  prepare  them  for  a 
better  position. 

2.  Trade  Preparatory 

Schools  of  this  type  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  boy 
to  get  the  related  information  which  he  needs  in  the  trade  which  he  ex- 
pects to  enter,  or  in  many  cases  the  trade  in  which  he  has  entered  but 
is  not  able  to  advance  on  account  of  the  lack  of  the  related  information. 
The  latter  makes  up  the  third  class  mentioned  above  which  is  designated 
as  Trade  Extension. 

Regulations 

1.  The  work  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

2.  The  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  employees  for  further  useful  em- 
ployment. 

3.  The  Federal  and  State  Vocational  funds  can  be  used  for  salaries 
of  teachers  only.  The  local  school  authorities  must  furnish  buildings  and 
equipment  necessary  for  conducting  the  course  and  also  a  part  (one-third 
in  1926-'27)  of  the  salary  paid  to  part-time  teachers.  Wherever  a  full- 
time  teacher  is  not  required  the  part  taken  up  for  continuation  school 
work  will  be  prorated. 

4.  The  pupils  must  have  left  school  and  entered  employment.  The 
time  of  instruction  must  be  during  the  working  day. 

5.  The  minimum  age  for  part-time  pupils  is  fourteen.  No  upper  age 
limit  is  specified. 

6.  The  school  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  a  minimum  of  144  hours  per 
year.  The  students  may  come  week  about,  day  about,  or  half-day  about 
or  at  certain  periods  each  day.  Many  schools  giving  a  business  course 
arrange  with  the  employers  to  let  their  employees  off  at  noon  so  that 
they  can  get  lunch,  spend  an  hour  in  school  and  get  back  to  their  work 
at  1:30.  Others  find  that  a  period  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  is  preferable, 
as  they  are  not  so  busy.  This  arrangement  applies  to  department  stores 
where  courses  in  salesmanship  are  given.  Classes  are  sometimes  arranged 
for  dull  seasons  or  shut-down  periods  where  students,  out  of  employment 
temporarily,  may  spend  a  month  or  more  solid  time  in  school  or  perhaps 
three  days  per  week,  in  classes  especially  provided  for  them. 

Note — Schools  interested  in  the  above  types  of  work  or  in  organizing 
EVENING  TRADE  CLASSES  should  communicate  with  the  State  Super- 
visor for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  in 
working  out  the  plans.  Both  Federal  and  State  funds  are  available  for 
courses  outlined  above. 
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Courses  of  Study 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Industrial  Arts  in  the  secondary  school  has  a  very  important  place  in 
the  life  of  our  boys  as  it  functions  in  helping  to  select  and  prepare  for 
their  future  work.  It  naturally  falls  into  two  large  classes  in  way  of 
its  adaptation  to  the  group  found  in  the  high  schools.  In  the  first  case, 
the  chief  consideration  is  that  of  general  education  with  opportunities  for 
orientation  through  the  study  of  and  experiences  in  the  industries  of  the 
world,  while  in  the  second  case  the  emphasis  is  largely  vocational,  per- 
mitting more  extensive  effort  in  the  preparation  for  the  line  of  work  for 
which  the  individuals  or  groups  find  they  are  best  adapted. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  purpose  of  Industrial  Arts  is 
not  to  prepare  tradesmen  but  to  create  industrial  intelligence,  insight  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  world  and  its  relations  to  man.  The  re- 
sult will  be  more  discriminating  consumers  who  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  demands  and  an  appreciation  of  the  intelligent  and 
efficient  use  of  the  material  things  of  modern  life,  whatever  occupation 
the  student  may  follow.  To  these  may  be  added  the  specific  values  to  be 
obtained  by  those  whose  ambitions  lead  them  into  industrial  occupations. 

The  worthwhile  course  in  Industrial  Arts  must  be  rich  in  informational 
content,  involve  such  instruction  and  practice  as  is  fundamentally  and 
scientifically  correct,  hold  a  degree  of  general  interest,  and  require  the 
use  of  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  operations. 

Doubtless  the  greatest  factor  is  the  teacher  who  must  have  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  the  school  and  be  able  to  carry  out  its 
objectives  and  at  the  same  time  know  thoroughly  the  industries  he  is  to 
teach  in  order  that  the  adjustments  between  school  and  life  may  be  given 
full  understanding. 

In  the  larger  school  systems  it  is  possible  to  have  completely  equipped 
shops  large  enough  to  handle  whole  classes  in  a  single  type  of  work  as 
wood-working,  printing,  sheet  metal  or  machine  shop.  In  the  smaller 
school  the  use  of  the  "general  shop"  where  several  types  of  work  can  be 
taught  at  the  same  time  has  been  found  most  successful.  It  is  very 
essential  that  in  each  case  the  selection  of  the  type  of  shop  to  be  used  be 
in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  community.  Certain  types  are  useable 
in  all  communities  but  others  are  not.  Where  the  predominating  interests 
are  in  textile  manufacturing,  this  line  of  activity  needs  attention  while 
in  another  case  where  the  chief  interests  are  in  printing  attention  should 
be  given  to  a  print  shop. 

Suitable  rooms  should  be  selected  where  adequate  light  and  ventilation 
are  possible.  Equipment  should  be  modern  with  proper  spacing  between 
desks,  benches  and  machines.  Safety  devices  and  guards  should  be  pro- 
vided and  all  precautions  taken  to  prevent  accidents.  Suitable  lockers 
and  toolroom  space  must  be  provided  for  protection  of  tools,  clothing,  and 
supplies.  The  formation  of  right  habits  and  correct  procedure  are  as 
important  here  as  in  any  other  department  of  the  school. 

The  lesson  period  should  be  that  of  two  regular  periods  of  the  school, 
90  minutes,  and  the  class  should  meet  two  or  five  times  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  to  be  served  and  the  time  and  equipment  available. 
During  the  early  high  school  period  the  time  should  be  about  equally 
divided  between  shopwork  and  drawing  while  in  later  high  school  the 
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double  period  could  be  given  to  shopwork  and  an  additional  period  be 
utilized  for  mechanical  drawing.  In  case  it  is  desirable  to  plan  a  combi- 
nation of  shop  and  drawing  work  it  can  be  done. 

TIME  SUGGESTION 
Grades  8  and  9 

Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  shop  and  drawing  with  an  addi- 
tional elective  of  three  90-minute  periods  divided  between  shop  and  draw- 
ing, for  those  boys  who  are  expecting  to  go  directly  into  industry  or  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  engineering  careers. 


Grades  10  and  11 

Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  in  either  shop  or  drawing,  or  five 
90-minute  periods  per  week  divided  between  shop  and  drawing  for  those 
who  are  expecting  to  go  directly  into  industry  or  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  engineering  careers. 

The  amount  of  work  that  can  be  carried  in  a  given  grade  or  given 
period  of  time  is,  of  course,  problematic.  With  the  same  conditions,  the 
work  will  differ  under  the  instruction  of  different  teachers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  to  the  organization  of  the  work  that  definite  limitations  be 
fixed  as  to  the  principles  that  shall  be  covered  in  any  one  grade. 

Suggested  Outline  of  Courses 
WOODWORKING 


Job 

1.  Involving  the  use  of 
simple  joints,  as 
butt,  lap,  miter, 
mortise  and  tenon, 
and  dowel. 


Involving  laying  out, 
cutting  and  putting 
together  common 
construction  work. 


Motor  Skill 

Prepare   surfaces  for 

finishing. 
Lay   out  work  from 

drawings. 
Use,   care   for,  and 

sharpen  common 

tools. 
Repair  woodwork. 

Use  and  proper  care 
of  tools. 

Lay  out  and  cut  frame- 
work  for  common 
construction,  such  as 
joists,  studding,  raf- 
ters, etc. 


Technical  Knowledge 

Figure  bill  of  material. 

Names  and  charac- 
teristics of  common 
woods. 

Sizes  and  uses  of  fast- 
enings and  hard- 
ware. 


Ability  to  read  blue 
prints  and  take  off 
bills  of  material. 

Names  of  standard 
stock  used  in  con- 
struction. 

Types  of  building  con- 
struction. 

Safety  precautions. 

Factors  in  selecting  and 
laying  out  the  foun- 
dation for  a  building. 
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Job 

3.  Involving  the  finish 
of  surfaces. 


Motor  Skill 
Proper  use  of  brushes 
for  filler,  paint, 
stains,  and  varnishes. 
Ability  to  properly  ap- 
ply for  desired  re- 
sults. 


A.  Sheet  Metal: 

1.  Involving  forming, 
riveting,  folding, 
wiring,  and  solder- 
ing. 


METAL  WORKING 

Use  and  care  of  com- 
mon tools  such  as 
soldering  cop  p  e  r  s, 
tin  snips,  fire  pots, 
scrapers,  etc. 

Ability  to  solder,  rivet 
and  operate  small 
tools. 


2.  Involving  the  use  of 
floor  machines  and 
const  ruction  of 
larger  pieces. 


B.  Machine  Shop: 
1.  Involving  the  use  of 
the  bench  tools. 


Ability  to  u  s  e  brake, 
mandrel  shear  and 
other  tools  in  the 
larger  operations,  al- 
so the  small  and  spe- 
cial tools  for  partic- 
ular lines  of  work. 

Correct  use  and  care 
of  the  tools  used  in 
common  for  measur- 
ing, sawing,  chip- 
ping, and  filing. 


2.  Involving  the  use  of  Ability  to  use  drill 
the  drill,  drill  press,  press,  shaper  and 
shaper,  and  lathe.  lathe. 

The   proper  care  of 
tools  and  their  uses. 
Use  of  more  accurate 
measuring  tools. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Kinds  of  stains,  fillers, 
paints  and  varnishes 
for  certain  uses. 
Characteristics  of  fin- 
ishes. 

Sources  and  prepara- 
tion o  f  ingredients 
used  in  finishing  ma- 
terials. 

Methods  of  manufac- 
ture of  sheet  metal 
and  common  sizes. 

Kinds,  uses,  and  com- 
position of  fluxes. 

Lay  out  and  transfer 
of  patterns. 

Air  systems  and  their 
construction. 

Construction  of  patterns 
from  blue  prints. 

Taking  off  bills  of  ma- 
terials from  blue- 
prints and  drawings. 

Computing  the  sizes  of 
conductors  and  re- 
ceptacles. 

Different  kinds  of  metal 
used  on  the  bench 
with  their  common 
sizes  and  uses. 

A  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  meas- 
uring tools  as  cali- 
pers, squares,  gauges 
and  protractor. 

Ability  to  work  from 
blue-prints  and  tak- 
ing off  bills  of  ma- 
terial. 

Figuring  of  speeds  and 
feeds  for  metal  cut- 
ting. 

Ability  to  use  microm- 
eter and  make  cor- 
rect readings. 

Proper  lubrication  and 
care  of  machines. 
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Job 

3.  Involving  the  work 
of  assembling,  fit- 
ting, slotting  and 
fastenings,  and 
hardening. 


Motor  Skill 
Ability   to  do  careful 
filing,  chiseling,  drill- 
ing, tapping,  harden- 
ing and  annealing. 


1.  Involving  the  wiring 
of  bells,  call  but- 
tons, enunciator  sys- 
tems, and  coils  and 
motors. 


ELECTRICAL  WORK 
The  ability  to  measure 
and  cut  wire  and 
properly  splice,  sol- 
der and  tape. 
Ability  to  make  con- 
nections as  indicated 
by  wiring  diagrams 
and  blue-prints. 


2.  Involving  house  wir- 
ing, open  and  closed 
types. 


Ability  to  install  knobs, 
cleats,  loom,  tubes, 
outlets,  switches,  and 
fixtures. 

Ability  to  make  splices, 
install  conduit  and 
draw  in  proper  wir- 
ing. 


3.  Involving  the  repair 
of  electrical  appli- 
ances. 


Ability  to  locate 
trouble,  take  apart, 
repair  or  replace  de- 
fective parts,  test 
and  put  together. 


4.  Involving  telephone 
installation  and  re- 
pair. 


Ability  to  install  simple 
telephone  systems, 
locate  trouble  and 
make  repairs. 

To  use  electrician  tool 
outfits. 


Technical  Knowledge 

Checking  from  blue- 
prints. 

Laying  out  with  ac- 
curacy. 

The  effects  of  heating 
in  hardening  and  an- 
nealing metals. 

Figuring  of  sizes  and 
strength  of  materials 
and  the  use  of  par- 
ticular materials  for 
special  jobs. 

Magnetic   forces  and 

electrical  currents. 
The    principle    of  the 

motor,  generator,  and 

magneto. 
The  principle  of  the 

battery. 
Conventions    used  on 

wiring  diagrams  and 

common  methods  of 

installation. 

Knowledge  of  national 
electric  code,  state 
and  local  rules  and 
regulations. 

Electrical  measure- 
ments, reading  o  f 
meter  and  figuring 
costs  from  meter 
readings. 

Principles  o  f  heating 
units. 

Principles  of  automatic 
electric  controls. 

Figure  costs  of  ma- 
terial and  labor. 

Principles  of  sound 
transmission  by  elec- 
tric currents. 

The  kind  and  quality 
of  materials  to  use. 

The  principles  of  con- 
trol and  safety  de- 
vices. 
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Job 
1.  Chassis: 
Frame. 
Springs. 
Wheels. 
Axles. 

Steering  device. 

Brakes. 

Clutch. 

Transmissions. 
Differential. 


2.  Motor: 

Block  and  moving 
parts. 


Carburetor. 


AUTO  MECHANICS 
Motor  Skill 

Ability  to  measure  and 
test  different  mem- 
bers. 

Ability  to  take  apart, 
repair  or  replace 
broken  or  worn  out 
parts,  to  make  ad- 
justments when  need- 
ed, and  handle  prop- 
erly all  tools  used  in 
connection  with  these 
parts. 

Ability  to  take  apart, 
locate  trouble,  make 
adjustments,  repair 
or  replace  parts. 
Measure  and  test 
with  accuracy. 

Ability  to  use  tools 
with  care  and  make 
adjustments  that  are 
not  too  tight  or  loose. 

Ability  to  adjust,  take 
apart,  repair  or  re- 
place parts. 


Lubrication. 


Cooling  systems. 


Ability  to  repair  and 
replace  parts,  clean 
systems  and  make 
adjustments. 

Ability  to  use  tools  in 
making  repairs  and 
replacements. 


Ignition. 

Lighting. 

Starting. 


Ability  to  test,  make 
repairs,  replacements 
and  adjustments  in 
electrical  equipment 
of  automobile. 


Tires.  Ability  to  properly 

make  changes  and 
repairs,  using  the 
most  modern  tools. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Names  and  uses  of  the 
various  materials 
used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  parts,  the  me- 
chanical principles 
involved  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  different 
parts  as  brakes, 
clutch,  transmission, 
differential  and  steer- 
ing device. 

Names  of  parts  and 
their  functions. 

The  theory  of  internal 
construction  of  en- 
gines, and  principles 
of  operation. 

The  figuring  of  horse- 
power. 


Understand  the  princi- 
ples of  carburetion 
and  methods  of  con- 
trol. 

Understand  the  theory 
of  lubrication,  and 
proper  selection  of 
lubricants. 

Understand  the  princi- 
ples of  cooling  b  y 
water  and  air,  the 
use  and  application 
of  auto  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

Understand  principles 
of  electric  circuits, 
insulation,  controls, 
and  measurements. 

The  principles  of  bat- 
teries, gen  erators 
and  motors. 

Understand  the  con- 
struction of  tubes 
and  casings  and 
methods  of  repair. 
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Job 

1.  Involving  the  con- 
struction of  foot- 
ings, walks,  and 
floors,  and  special 
features. 


CONCRETE  WORK 
Motor  Skill 
Ability  to  use  common 
tools,  operate  con- 
crete mixing  machin- 
ery, run  and  estab- 
lish levels,  build 
forms  and  make  mix- 
tures. 


1.  Involving  the  repair 
of  plumbing  fixtures 
about  the  home  and 
installing  fixtures. 


PLUMBING 

Ability  to  use  the  tools 
on  finished  and  un- 
finished fixtures. 

To  measure,  cut,  thread 
and  connect  iron  pipe. 

To  test  and  repair  or 
replace  fixtures. 

To  wipe  lead  joints 
and  use  lead  pipe 
where  it  is  necessary. 


L.  Involving  learning 
the  case. 


PRINTING 

Ability  to  pick  up  the 
desired  type  and  to 
place  the  letters  in 
the  proper  space. 

Ability  to  hold  compos- 
ing stick,  and  set 
type,  empty  type 
from  stick  and  place 
on  galley. 


2.  Involving  spacing 
and  justification. 


Ability  to  measure 
quickly  with  the  eye 
the  adjustments  for 
proper  spacing.  Ex- 
pertness  in  removing 
or  replacing  spaces 
and  quads  and  keep- 
ing type  from  fall- 
ing while  the  work  is 
being  done. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Understand  the  princi- 
ples of  cement  manu- 
facture and  use.  The 
theory  of  mortar  and 
concrete.  The  meth- 
ods of  handling  and 
storing. 
The  theory  of  reenf  orc- 
ing  and  elementary 
principles  of  construc- 
tion, the  making  and 
reading  of  blue  prints. 

Understand  the  theory 
of  water  and  drain 
systems. 

Know  state  and  local 
sanitary  codes,  the 
methods  of  testing. 

Know  the  classes  and 
names  of  plumbing 
equipments  used  in 
the  kitchen,  laundry, 
bathroom,  and  heat- 
ing plants. 

The  learning  of  the 
different  kinds  o  f 
types,  how  type  "is 
made,  its  sizes  and 
appropriate  uses. 
Learn  the  names  of 
the  different  parts  of 
a  stick  of  type,  the 
measures  used  in 
typesetting  and  ele- 
mentary principles 
of  design. 

Spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and 
division  of  words. 
Learning  the  mean- 
ing and  application 
of  the  point  system. 

Study  indentation  and 
the  selection  of  ini- 
tial letters.  Princi- 
ples of  design  an< 
spacing  for  specific 
purposes. 
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Job 

3.  Involving  the  distri- 
bution of  type. 


4.  Involving  the  taking 
of  proofs  and  get- 
ting job  ready  for 
press. 


Motor  Skill 
Ability  to  care  for 
inked  type,  handle 
type  in  putting  on 
galley,  and  transfer 
from  galley  to  stick, 
and  pick  up  separate 
pieces  and  deposit  in 
proper  section  o  f 
case.  Properly  use 
and  care  for  tools 
used  in  this  work. 
Handling  new  type  be- 
fore laying. 

Ability  to  handle  and 
care  for  tools  used 
in  getting  job  ready 
for  press,  to  take 
galley  and  stone 
proof,  to  make 
changes  shown  by 
proof-reader's  marks 
and  properly  lock  up 
and  transfer  from 
stone  to  press. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Same    as    in  cases 
above. 


Understand  the  meas- 
uring of  proof-read- 
er's marks. 

Learn  how  to  read 
proof  and  correct 
copy.  The  history  of 
printing  and  its  ef- 
fect on  civilization. 

Drawing  and  design 
related  to  cards, 
tickets,  letterheads 
and  solid  matter. 

Figure  costs  and  ma- 
terials. 


5.  Involving  presswork. 


Ability  t  o  properly 
care  for  and  operate 
the  press  in  all  of  its 
workings,  set  gauge 
pins    and  grippers. 

Put  forms  into  press, 
apply  ink,  and  feed 
the  press. 


Understand  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the 
work  of  the  press. 
How  inks  are  made 
and  used.  The  prob- 
lems of  proof -taking, 
the  value  of  wood 
and  steel  brasers  in 
a  form.  The  princi- 
ples of  making  ready. 
The  trade  terms  in 
various  branches  of 
the  trade  and  their 
uses. 

Figure  costs  and  ma- 
terials. Use  of  cuts 
and  how  they  are 
made. 
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Job 

6.  Involving  the 
ting  of  stock. 


cut- 


Motor  Skill 
Ability  to  operate  the 
various  tools  used  in 
cutting  paper  stock. 


Involving  hand 
weaving. 


loom 


TEXTILE  WORK 
Manipulative  processes, 
such  as  preparing 
the  warp,  drawing  in 
the  warp,  threading 
shuttles,  beating  up 
the  filling,  and  tying 
the  broken  warp 
threads. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Understand  the  meth- 
ods of  cutting  stock, 
the  figuring  of  costs 
of  materials. 
Know  the  sizes  and 
weights  of  stock  and 
what  they  are  used 
for.  Keep  stock  rec- 
ords, make  up  lists 
of  materials  for  spe- 
cial jobs  and  figure 
costs. 

Names  of  the  parts  of 
the  loom,  study  of 
fibers,  study  of  dif- 
ferent yarns  and 
their  uses,  simple 
designs  and  color- 
ings used  in  fabrics. 


Involving   power   loom     Continue    as    above,     Continue    as  above, 


weaving  (plain). 


adding  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  loom 
and  the  operation  of 
shedding  and  picking 
motions. 


adding  calculations 
for  picks  per  inch  in 
cloth  and  cloth  pro- 
duction. 


Involving   power   loom     Continue    as    above,     Continue    as  above 


weaving  (fancy, 
dobby  and  jacquard) . 


with  added  ability  of 
drawing  in  threads 
correctly,  and  the 
ability  to  find  cor- 
rect pattern. 


with  more  advanced 
design,  knowledge  of 
movements  of  har- 
ness shafts,  and 
knowledge  of  correct 
patterns. 

Note: — The  operations  preliminary  to  weaving  are  as  follows:  open- 
ing, picking,  carding,  drawing,  roving,  spinning.  On  fine  goods  an  addi- 
tional process  of  combing  is  used.  These  operations  are  not  essential  in 
the  elementary  phases  of  school  work  in  textiles  and  should  not  be  used 
until  we  come  to  the  vocational  aspects  where  they  will  be  used  on  a 
large  scale. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

The  value  of  mechanical  drawing  in  our  secondary  schools  has  not 
been  given  as  much  consideration  as  it  deserves.  The  aims  are  chiefly 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  represent  objects  by  working  draw- 
ings, interpret  the  ideas  of  others  as  expressed  through  drawings  and 
blue  prints,  and  to  increase  acquaintance  with  related  lines  of  work 
through  which   he   may  be   guided   in  his   selection   of   his  vocational 
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interests.  The  term  mechanical  drawing  suggests  the  making  of  draw- 
ings by  the  use  of  instruments  and  is  applied  to  all  accurately  made 
drawings  as  used  by  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  designer  and  others. 

Mechanical  drawing  has  a  language  of  its  own,  understood  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  meaning  and  to  those  who  can  read  it  con- 
veys ideas  of  wholes  and  details  in  more  concise  form  than  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  the  printed  page.  This  language  is  universal  in  its 
use  by  all  nations.  There  is,  therefore,  much  more  in  a  completed  draw- 
ing than  is  seen  by  one  not  familiar  with  its  language.  When  properly 
taught  each  lesson  carries  as  much  content  of  subject  matter,  requires 
as  much  effort  in  accomplishment,  and  practice  and  drill  for  its  thorough 
mastery  as  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  should  increase  the  power 
of  visualization  and  correct  expression  and  inculcate  habits  of  neatness, 
accuracy,  appreciation  of  mechanical  principles,  and  vocational  intelli- 
gence. 

The  mere  making  of  a  drawing  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  re- 
quired in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  engineer  or  designer.  Before 
this  can  be  done  much  time  must  be  spent  in  study,  planning,  estimating, 
and  selecting  materials  and  working  out  principles  involved  in  whatever 
project  is  under  consideration.  The  secondary  school  must  confine  itself 
to  the  mastery  of  the  simple  principles  and  their  applications  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  classes  using  it. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  this  work  varies  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  When  it  is  connected  with  shop  work  and 
forms  a  part  of  a  unit  of  work  the  time  should  approximate  one  double 
period  of  90  minutes  per  week,  with  an  additional  elective  of  three  90- 
minute  periods  to  be  divided  between  drawing  and  shop  work  for  those 
who  are  expecting  to  go  directly  into  industry.  When  drawing  is  to  be 
used  as  an  independent  unit,  either  as  an  adjunct  to  shop  courses  or  in 
preparation  for  college,  the  time  allotment  should  be  two  to  five  double 
periods  of  90  minutes  each  per  week. 

The  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing  has  a  great  opportunity  to  con- 
nect this  work  not  alone  with  the  other  phases  of  school  activity,  but 
with  the  industrial  world  outside  the  school.  He  should  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate that  his  task  is  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  and  that 
he  should  not  spend  too  much  time  on  the  execution  of  drawings,  but 
rather  let  excellency  of  workmanship  in  this  line  come  by  way  of  practice 
in  working  out  problems  which  in  themselves  demand  splendid  work.  In 
other  words,  too  much  time  on  geometrical  problems  and  lettering  sheets 
places  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  These  are  important  but  with 
proper  thinking  first  they  will  be  more  easily  attained.  Practice  by  this 
method  is  of  interest. 

A  good  grade  of  drawing  paper  should  be  used  for  finished  work.  A 
slightly  tinted  paper  is  better  than  pure  white  stock.  A  cheaper  grade 
for  free  hand  sketching  and  notes  is  advisable  and  sometimes  coordinate 
ruled  paper  is  of  decided  value  in  preliminary  drawings.  Standard  size 
sheets  of  9x12  inches  should  be  used  with  top,  bottom  and  right-hand 
border  lines  drawn  one-half  inch  from  the  edges  and  the  left-hand  border 
line  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  sheet.  This  makes  working  space  of  8 
inches  by  IOV2  inches.  In  case  of  larger  drawings  a  good  size  is  12x18 
inches  with  1%-inch  border  on  left  edge  and  1  inch  border  on  all  others. 
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Some  general  form  should  be  adopted,  either  a  record  strip  or  title  corner 
for  use  in  a  department  or  system.  Good  suggestions  are  given  in  text- 
books. All  lettering  should  be  simple  but  in  accordance  with  the  best 
office  practice.  The  Gothic  letter  either  vertical  or  inclined  30  degrees 
from  the  vertical  is  considered  the  most  successful.  It  is  best  for  ele- 
mentary work  that  capitals  be  used  exclusively.  Practice  in  lettering  is 
necessary  but  avoid  the  use  of  letter  sheets. 


Job 

1.  Simple  drawings  in- 
volving horizontal 
and  vertical  lines 
with  all  edges  vis- 
ible. 

2.  Simple  drawings  in- 
volving horizontal 
and  vertical  lines 
with  invisible  edges. 

3.  Simple  drawings  in- 
volving inclined 
lines. 


4.  Simple  drawings  in- 
volving the  use  of 
circles. 


5.  Simple  drawings  of 
shop  problems  in- 
volving the  princi- 
ples used  thus  far. 

6.  Involving  the  prin- 
ciples of  simple  pro- 
jections as  related 
to  drawings. 


7.  Involving  working 
drawings  i  n  as- 
sembly, and  details. 


8.  Involving  details  of 
machine  parts. 


Motor  Skill 
Ability  to  place  paper 
properly  and  draw 
vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  with  T- 
square  and  triangles. 

As  above,  but  with  in- 
creased accuracy. 


As  above,  but  with  use 
of  triangle  or  T- 
square  or  both  in 
drawing  inclined 
lines. 

As  above  but  with  ad- 
ditional use  of  the 
compass  and  skill  in 
drawing  center  lines, 
tangents,  etc. 

As  above,  but  with  in- 
creased accuracy  and 
speed. 

Increased  skill  and 
ability  in  handling 
the  tools. 


As  above. 


As  above. 


Technical  Knowledge 
Measurement  of  sheet, 
the  number  of  views 
required,  the  kinds 
of  lines  used  and 
their  meaning. 

Representation  of  un- 
seen lines  and  how 
they  are  located  in 
the  different  views. 

How  inclined  lines  are 
represented  in  the 
different  views  and 
how  they  can  b  e 
located. 

The  meaning  of  center 
lines  and  how  they 
are  located  and 
drawn. 

A  further  study  of  ma- 
terials and  methods 
of  construction. 

A  further  study  of  the 
planes  of  projection 
and  the  methods  of 
their  use  in  making 
drawings.  Problems 
in  mathematics  in- 
volving surfaces  and 
solids. 

A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  design  and 
an  elementary  study 
of  strength  of  ma- 
terials. 

Same  as  above. 
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9.  Architectural  —  In- 
volving the  planning 
and  drawing  of 
simple  frame  or  con- 
crete buildings,  in- 
cluding details  and 
specifications. 


As  above. 


Note:   Use  7  and  8  or 
9. 


A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  lay  out  of 
buildings,  rooms,  etc., 
together  with  mate- 
rials used  in  build- 
ing. 


Study    of  building, 
sanitary  codes,  etc. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


In  North  Carolina  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  individual 
cases  by  principals  and  teachers  in  the  way  of  directing  young  people. 
With  our  increasingly  complex  society  making  greater  demands  upon  those 
leaving  school  it  is  now  time  to  make  concerted  action  in  helping  each 
boy  and  girl  to  make  a  definite  selection  and  the  best  possible  preparation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  decision.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls 
drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age  without  any  conception  of  what  they 
wish  to  do  in  life  and  without  preparation  for  any  line  of  work.  They 
have  not  seen  the  meaning  of  continued  school  work  and  either  the 
monetary  or  appreciative  value  it  holds. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  values  to  be  attained  through  Vocational 
Guidance  for  any  community  is  the  awakening  of  educational  interest  to 
that  end  that  individuals  and  groups  will  remain  longer  in  school,  mak- 
ing definite  preparation  for  the  work  they  will  later  engage  in.  The 
notion  that  Vocational  Guidance  has  for  its  objective  the  telling  of  indi- 
viduals what  lines  of  work  they  are  best  fitted  for  is  a  mistake,  for  no 
person  is  given  the  power  to  direct  in  this  manner  the  destinies  of  an- 
other. It  is,  however,  the  province  of  anyone  to  advise  and  direct  an- 
other to  make  his  own  selection  of  a  life  work,  show  him  how  he  can 
best  prepare  for  it,  and  direct  him  in  making  progress  in  his  chosen 
field. 

To  show  the  extensive  reach  of  Vocational  Guidance  work  into  all 
activities  and  the  relationships  that  can  be  worked  out  we  quote  here  a 
definition  taken  from  Dr.  William  M.  Proctor's  "Educational  and  Voca- 
tional Guidance,"  page  242.  "Vocational  Guidance  embraces  all  those 
school  activities  especially  designed  to  assist  individual  pupils  in  learning 
about,  choosing,  preparing  for,  entering  upon,  and  making  progress  in 
occupations." 

The  more  outstanding  points  in  a  school  system  where  it  seems  best 
that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  selection  of  a  life  work  may  be 
stated  as  follows — the  early  high  school,  the  later  high  school,  thirteen- 
year-old  pupils  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  special  misfit  stu- 
dents, continuation  schools,  cooperative  courses  and  evening  classes. 

The  following  allotment  of  time  has  been  successfully  used  in  pro- 
jecting this  work  in  several  cases.  It  is  advised  that  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing amount  be  given  either  in  separate  periods  or  jointly  with  other 
work  as  English,  History,  Civics,  or  shop  work  classes.  Possibly  more 
time  can  be  found. 

Both  semesters  of  8th  year  one  half-hour  period  per  week 

Both  semesters  of  9th  year  two  half-hour  periods  per  week 
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In  addition  to  this  there  should  be  provided  ample  consultation  periods 
for  those  who  are  about  to  leave  school  for  work  or  think  such  a  step 
may  be  necessary  soon,  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  future  courses,  and 
those  who  are  making  plans  for  more  advanced  work  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

The  work  of  the  eighth  year  can  be  profitably  given  to  the  study  of 
biographies  of  leaders  in  human  endeavors,  of  the  leading  type  industries 
and  excursions  to  local  mills  and  factories  where  such  is  possible. 

The  work  of  the  ninth  year  might  well  be  spent  in  a  very  definite 
study  of  simple  economic  problems  with  a  rather  definite  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  selection  of  courses  or  subjects  to  be  taken  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  high  school  period. 

If  it  is  found  possible,  following  the  work  of  the  general  science  course, 
a  course  in  social  problems  might  well  be  given.  This  might  consist  of 
work  during  the  first  half-year  in  elementary  social  problems  such  as  are 
found  in  Towne's  Social  Problems  and  followed  in  the  second  half-year 
by  a  study  of  occupations  such  as  is  given  in  Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brew- 
er's Occupations,  or  Ziegler  and  Jaquette's  Choosing  an  Occupation.  This 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  those  students  who  are  planning  to  leave 
school  at  the  close  of  their  high  school  course  or  earlier. 

The  equipment  necessary  for  this  work  is  essentially  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary classroom  with  added  library  facilities.  The  following  list  of  books 
is  suggestive  for  a  beginning  but  to  these  should  be  added  the  newer 
material  and  such  other  books  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  work.  It  is 
suggested  that  books  marked  *  be  purchased  in  sets  sufficiently  large  that 
each  class  member  can  have  the  use  of  a  book. 

Suggested  List  of  Books  for  Vocational  Guidance 

For  Pupils 

Bliss — Your  School  and  You  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

Brewster — Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions   (Rand-McNally) . 
Edmondson  and  Dondineau — Citizenship  Through  Problems  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.). 

Giles — Vocational  Civics  (Macmillan  Co.). 
*Gowin,  Wheatley,  Brewer — Occupations  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

Hatcher,  O.  Latham — Occupations  for  Women  (Southern  Woman's  Ed. 
Alliance,  Richmond). 

Holbrook  and  McGregor — Our  Junior  High  School  (Allyn  &  Bacon). 

Holbrook  and  McGregor — Our  World  of  Work  (Allyn  &  Bacon). 

Jackson — What  Men  Do  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Latham — Jimmie  Quigg — Office  Boy  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Lyon — Making  a  Living  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Lyon  and  Butler — Vocational  Readings  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Robinson— The  Find  Yourself  Idea  (Asso.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press). 

Rosengarten — Choosing  Your  Life  Work  (McGraw-Hill). 

Sowers — The  Boy  and  His  Vocation  (Manual  Arts  Press). 

Steel — Aces  for  Industry  (Houghton-Mifflin). 
*Towne — Social  Problems  (Revised),  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Wanger— What  Girls  Can  Do  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
♦Weaver — Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls  (Laidlaw  Brothers). 
*Weaver-Byler — Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys  (Laidlaw  Brothers). 

Ziegler  and  Jaouette — Choosing  an  Occupation  (John  C.  Winston  Co.). 
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For  Teachers 
Allen — Practice  in  Vocational  Guidance  (McGraw-Hill). 
Allen — Principles   and   Problems   in   Vocational    Guidance  (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Bloomfield — Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Brewer — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement   (Macmillan  Co.). 
Brewer  and  others — Case  Studies  in  Vocational  Guidance    (Ginn  & 
Company). 

Charter — The  Teaching  of  Ideals  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Cohen — Principles    and   Practices    of   Vocational    Guidance  (Century 
Company) . 

Davis — Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Edgerton — Vocational  Guidance  and  Counselling  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Gruenberg — Guidance  of  Childhood  and  Youth  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Vocational  Guidance  Magazine  (Monthly,  8  times  a  year).  (Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 
Myers — The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance   (Macmillan  Co.). 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education — Part  II,  Twenty -third 

Year  Book  (1924),  (Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.). 
Parsons — Choosing  a  Vocation  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.). 
Payne — Organization  of  Vocational  Guidance  (McGraw-Hill). 
Payne — Administration  of  Vocational  Guidance  (McGraw-Hill). 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools — Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin. 
Proctor — Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.). 
Reed — Junior  Wage  Earner  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Teeter — Syllabus  on  Vocational  Guidance  (Macmillan  Co.). 
Toops — Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance  of  Children  (Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University). 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
Introduction 

The  growth  and  importance  of  high  school  commercial  education  may 
well  be  likened  to  the  story  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  business 
itself.  Business,  as  it  is  seen  today,  has  passed  through  various  stages 
until  it  is  now  an  established  calling.  And  so  commercial  education  in 
the  high  school  has  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  serving  as  a  by- 
product plant  to  use  up  the  rejected  material  from  the  academic  depart- 
ments to  a  place  where  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  types  of 
secondary  school  education. 

This  change  has  come  about  through  organized  business  requiring 
better  trained  employees;  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  commercial  teach- 
ers to  raise  standards ;  through  higher  requirements  of  those  entering 
the  commercial  teaching  field;  through  a  greater  appreciation  of  this 
important  work  by  the  public  school  administrations;  and  through  the 
scientific  planning  of  commercial  curricula. 

Dual  Objective  of  Commercial  Education 

Business  is  a  great  social  institution.  Certain  ideals  and  activities 
prevail  within  its  limits.  To  meet  these  commercial  education  must  be 
dual  in  its  nature. 
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First:  It  must  provide  specific  knowledge  and  skill  that  will  be  usable 
by  the  student  in  his  vocation. 

Second:  It  must  prepare  the  student  to  adjust  himself  in  his  relations 
to  society. 

The  Commercial  Course 

The  high  school  commercial  course  should  be  made  to  function  in  the 
life  of  every  student  electing  to  pursue  it.  Students  electing  the  com- 
mercial course  may  be  classified  in  one  of  three  groups,  namely:  those 
students  that  will  drop  out  of  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year,  those  students  that  will  enter  the  channels  of  business  im- 
mediately upon  graduation  from  high  school,  and  those  students  who  will 
graduate  from  the  high  school  commercial  department  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education  on  through  college.  In  order  to  provide  the  greatest 
good  to  these  three  distinct  groups  of  students  the  committee  gave  special 
consideration  to  the  scheduling  of  those  commercial  subjects  that  are 
introductory  in  nature,  to  those  subjects  that  are  either  skill  subjects 
or  highly  technical  in  content,  and  to  those  subjects  that  are  classed  as 
necessary  subjects  in  meeting  college  entrance  requirements. 

Introductory  Subjects — This  group  of  subjects  include  such  as  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  penmanship,  commercial  geography,  industrial  his- 
tory, and  junior  business  training.  The  introductory  or  general  subjects 
have  been  scheduled  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  work.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  content  and  nature  of  the  subject  matter  make  them 
more  comprehensible  by  students  of  junior  age  than  the  more  technical 
or  advanced  commercial  subjects  would  be. 

Technical  and  Advanced  Subjects — Shorthand  and  typewriting  should 
not  be  offered  before  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  school,  and  con- 
currently with  advanced  English  and  History,  etc.  Shorthand  and  type- 
writing are  high  in  both  skill  and  technique,  and  can  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  students  of  immature  years.  They  have  too  limited  a  vocabu- 
lary and  background  to  master  the  work — making  them  wholly  incapable 
of  editing  transcription.  Bookkeeping  is  the  ground  work  of  all  com- 
mercial education.  It  should  be  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
high  schools  when  the  student  is  somewhat  capable  of  seeing  the  subject 
as  both  a  device  and  thermometer  in  the  economic  world  of  business. 

Elective  Subjects — The  large  group  of  elective  subjects  has  been  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  vast  differences  existing  between  the  small  and  large 
high  schools,  and  the  college  entrance  requirements  should  a  student  in 
the  commercial  department  desire  to  continue  his  college  career.  The 
small  high  schools,  with  their  limited  teaching  force,  can  offer  few  com- 
mercial subjects,  while  the  schools  with  a  teaching  staff  of  forty  or  more 
teachers  will  be  able  to  offer  a  more  diversified  schedule  meeting  the  needs 
of  individuals  or  local  situations. 

Aim  and  Content  of  Courses 

Junior  Business  Training — This  course  is  designed  to  give  pupils  an 
understanding  of  those  fundamentals  and  principles  of  business  which  are 
useful  to  all  persons  whatever  their  occupations;  to  inculcate  habits  of 
thrift  and  to  teach  the  means  that  are  available  to  provoke  it;  to  meet 
a  definite  and  growing  demand  for  business  training  in  the  lower  grades 
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of  high  school  without  offering  advanced  types  of  commercial  work  to 
boys  and  girls  of  too  immature  age  to  profit  by  taking  them;  to  fit  those 
who  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  for  the 
kinds  of  positions  that  are  open  to  them;  to  serve  as  a  try-out  course  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  know  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  continue 
his  commercial  career  through  the  senior  high  school. 

The  text  selected  and  supplementary  work  assigned,  and  the  laboratory 
practice  should  include  sufficient  material  for  a  thorough  study-  of  the 
following  as  a  minimum  requirement: 

Thrift.  This  topic  should  offer  excellent  opportunity  for  oral  talks, 
projects,  and  written  reports.  Reports  on  the  lives  of  successful  men  are 
very  important  in  the  study  of  thrift. 

Banking  Procedure  and  Business  Forms.  Too  much  time  cannot  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  this  phase  of  business.  The  laboratory  material 
usually  accompanying  standard  texts  offers  excellent  practice.  Secure 
forms  from  local  houses.  Organize  a  school  bank  and  appoint  tellers. 
Drill  on  preparation  and  purpose  of  forms  until  students  are  capable  of 
handling  their  accounts  intelligently.  (Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
public  knows  that  the  deposit  ticket  should  be  made  out  by  the  depositor.) 

Penmanship.  A  portion  of  every  daily  class  period  should  be  devoted 
to  practice  in  penmanship.  A  good  business  handwriting  is  essential  in 
all  clerical  positions. 

Commercial  Calculations.  Constant  drill  should  be  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  business  mathematics. 

The  Personal  Budget.  Teach  the  value  of  a  budget.  Propose  sug- 
gested budgets.    Prepare  suggested  budgets. 

Mail  Services.  Kinds  of  services,  precautions  in  sending  mail,  how  to 
transmit  money  and  valuables. 

The  Business  Letter.  The  purpose  and  preparation  of  the  business 
letter.    This  work  may  be  correlated  with  penmanship  in  class  work. 

Kinds  of  Business  Enterprises.  The  organization  and  service  offered 
by  each  kind. 

Seeking  Employment.  When  to  seek  employment,  where  to  seek  em- 
ployment, and  how  to  seek  employment.  Characteristics  required  of  em- 
ployee. 

Junior  Positions.  Make  a  study  of  each,  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  each.  Suggested  list  for  study — the  messenger,  the  file  clerk,  the  re- 
ceiving clerk,  order  clerk,  shipping  clerk,  messenger  service,  cashier,  office 
boy,  sales  service,  etc. 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

The  objectives  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  should  be  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  and  specific  skill  in  commercial 
calculations  as  used  in  the  average  business  today. 

Accuracy  and  facility  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  commercial 
calculation  that  constant  drill  on  the  four  fundamentals,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  should  be  continued  during  the  en- 
tire year's  work. 
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The  minimum  requirements  for  the  course  should  include  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  four  fundamentals,  and  interest,  percentage,  present 
worth,  bank  discount,  commission,  taxes,  preparation  of  business  forms, 
banking  procedure,  payrolls,  insurance,  profit,  postage,  freight  and  express 
charges,  and  graphs. 

Neatness  in  all  work  should  be  stressed  and  required. 

This  course  should  be  given  in  the  second  year  of  high  school. 

Commercial  Geography 

The  objective  of  Commercial  Geography  should  be  to  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  how  man,  through  knowledge,  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  resources  of  nature  to  benefit  himself  and  his  fellowmen.  The  stu- 
dent learns  to  understand  why  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  different  coun- 
tries affect  particular  raw  products,  which  in  turn  give  rise  to  various 
industries  of  the  world.  A  final  objective  is  to  give  appreciation  of  the 
natural  resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  content  of  the  course  should  include  study  of  the  United  States: 
Its  physical  features;  plant,  animal,  and  mineral  products;  water  re- 
sources; concentration  of  industries;  transportation  and  commerce;  and 
government.  Foreign  commerce  should  be  studied  as  it  relates  to  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Canada,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  Latin  America. 

A  note  book  may  be  kept  containing  parallel  reading,  pictures  of  cities 
and  industries,  maps,  and  compositions  based  on  trips  taken  to  industries 
in  the  city  may  be  written. 

Typewriting 

Typewriting  should  be  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high 
school  as  a  corequisite  with  shorthand.  It  is  also  obvious  that  if  type- 
writing is  offered  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school,  much  of  the  skill 
acquired  will  be  lost  through  lack  of  machine  practice  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Class  Period  Schedule.  One  class  period  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
should  constitute  the  schedule  of  all  students.  Standard  scientific  labo- 
ratory tests  have  proved  that  students  having  double  practice  periods  per 
day  show  little  improvement  in  results  over  ratings  of  pupils  having  single 
practice  periods. 

Credits.  Typewriting  requires  no  home  study  or  outside  preparation, 
hence  its  credit  allowance  will  be  less  than  that  allowed  regular  academic 
subjects.    The  credit  ratings  should  be  as  follows: 

One  semester,  five  periods  a  week,  one-fourth  credit. 

Two  semesters,  five  periods  a  week,  one-half  credit. 

Four  semesters,  five  periods  a  week,  one  credit. 

The  Beginning  Students.  Adopt  the  slogan,  "Get  the  Right  Start." 
Habits  which  are  formed  during  the  first  week  in  typewriting  classes  may 
make  or  spoil  expert  operators.  The  first  month's  work  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  others  to  the  young  typist.  The  instructor's  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  technique,  and  the  element  of  worry  on  the  part 
of  the  student  reduced  to  a  minimum.    As  soon  as  the  student  feels  at 
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home  with  his  machine,  the  perfect  copy  will  follow  as  a  natural  result 
of  supervised  training.  Make  the  practice  intensive.  All  class  work 
should  be  done  with  perfect  concentration  from  the  beginning.  The  per- 
fecting of  the  get-away  stroke  when  operating  the  keys  should  be  the 
first  milestone  in  the  experience  of  the  student,  and  accuracy  should  be 
the  second  goal.  It  has  been  said  "as  the  teacher's  standards  are,  so  will 
the  student's  ability  be." 

Individual  rating  sheets  may  be  used  to  chart  the  errors  of  each  stu- 
dent and  corrective  drills  provided  to  correct  discovered  weaknesses.  Ex- 
cellent practice  material  suitable  for  tests  may  be  secured  from  the  vari- 
ous typewriting  companies  for  the  asking.  All  speed  tests  in  typewriting 
should  be  graded  according  to  International  Typewriting  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

Speed  and  Accuracy  Requirements.  First  Semester:  A  minimum  rate 
of  fifteen  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  on  new  material  with  a 
maximum  limit  of  five  errors  on  standard  test  material. 

Second  Semester:  A  minimum  rate  of  25  words  per  minute  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  maximum  of  10  errors  on  standard  test  material. 

Third  Semester:  A  minimum  rate  of  35  net  words  per  minute  for  fif- 
teen minutes  with  a  maximum  of  10  errors  on  standard  test  material. 

Fourth  Semester:  A  minimum  net  rate  of  40  net  words  per  minute 
for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  maximum  of  10  errors  on  standard  test 
material. 

Material  Requirement.  The  first  year  material  requirement  should 
include  a  study  and  preparation  of  the  more  common  business  forms,  the 
setting  up  of  the  different  letter  styles,  centering  exercises,  tabulating, 
addressing  envelopes,  and  straight  copy  practice. 

The  material  requirement  for  the  second  year  should  be  of  a  more 
advanced  nature  than  the  first  year,  but  should  include  constant  review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  typewriting.  A  large  part  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  transcription  of  shorthand  dictation  notes.  Ad- 
vanced projects  in  set-up  work  should  be  included.  Practice  in  the  art 
of  centering  and  designing  should  be  given  until  the  student  has  a  proper 
sense  of  the  appearance  of  a  finished  copy. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  require  less  than  the  perfect  copy  as  a 
standard  of  all  transcription  work. 

The  Shorthand  Courses 
AIM 

The  aim  of  the  Shorthand  courses  should  be  to  give  to  the  students  a 
thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  principles  and  technique  of 
writing  shorthand;  to  increase  the  students'  vocabulary  and  their  com- 
mand of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  English;  to  make  the  writing  of  short- 
hand a  tool  to  the  individual. 

Students  weak  in  the  use  and  construction, of  correct  English  should 
not  elect  to  persue  the  course  in  Shorthand. 

Shorthand  should  be  offered  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  should  be 
scheduled  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  with  one  class  period  a 
day,  five  days  a  week. 
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(The  comments  here  have  been  largely  based  on  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
method,  as  this  system  is  used  almost  unanimously  in  the  high  schools  of 
this  State.) 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  COURSE 

The  immediate  objective  of  studying  shorthand  is  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  shorthand.  If  the  foundation  for  this  objective  is  not  attained 
during  the  first  semester,  it  will  not  be  attained  at  all.  Shorthand  is  the 
highest  form  of  art  in  writing.  Therefore  the  minute  variations  in  the 
characters  used  in  representing  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  alphabet 
must  be  made  an  art.  Getting  the  proper  slant  and  size  of  characters  is 
exceedingly  important  for  the  beginning  student.  Halting,  jerky,  move- 
ments and  poorly  constructed  forms  are  fatal  to  speed  development  later. 
This  condition  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  unfamiliarity  on  the  part 
of  the  student  with  the  form.  Repetition  practice  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  learning  process  of  shorthand,  but  may  count  for  little  if  aimlessly 
performed  and  without  proper  supervision.  The  efficient  teacher  will  see 
to  it  that  the  student  gets  the  "right  start." 

Requirements  for  the  First  Year  Shorthand  Course: 

Vowels — the  A-group,  E-group,  O-group,  OO-group,  the  diphthongs, 
the  consecutively  joined  vowels,  omitted  vowels. 

Consonants — the  forward  consonants,  the  downward  consonants,  the 
blended  consonants,  omitted  consonants,  the  Brief  Forms*, 
phrases,  abbreviated  words,  and  intersecting  principle. 

Word  Prefixes  and  Suffixes — joined  prefixes,  disjoined  prefixes,  joined 
suffixes,  disjoined  suffixes  (analocial  word-beginnings  and  word- 
endings)  . 

Geographical  list,  personal  names,  numerals,  measurements,  and 
initials. 

Vocabulary  Building.  The  basic  content  of  the  vocabulary  should  be 
so  arranged  that  a  writing  vocabulary  can  be  built  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  the  student.  Dictation  work  for  the  first  year  students 
should  be  given  with  the  aim  of  broadening  the  student's  shorthand 
vocabulary  rather  than  developing  a  high  speed  rate  of  writing  during 
the  first  year.  This  should  include  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  finally 
paragraphs  and  letters  and  short  articles.  The  ability  to  write  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  words  per  minute  should  be  considered  as  a  minimum 
requirement  in  dictation  for  the  first  year  student. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  SHORTHAND  COURSE 

Aim  of  the  Second  Year  Course:  To  help  students  acquire  speed  and 
accuracy  in  handling  general  and  technical  dictation;  ability  to  follow 
the  line  of  reasoning  of  dictator;  ability  to  read  back  shorthand  notes 
fluently;  ability  to  intelligently  edit  and  transcribe  dictation  at  required 
rate  of  speed;  and  a  final  and  comprehensive  training  in  office  duties  and 
business  problems  associated  with  a  secretarial  position. 


*This  group  of  words  should  be  constantly  drilled  cn  in  order  to  build  up  quick  recall  and 
rapid  performance. 
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Requirements  for  Second  Year  Course: 

1.  A  review  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  first  year. 

2.  A  study  of  how  to  practice  for  speed. 

3.  Repetition  practice:  requirement  of  1,500  to  3,000  words  daily. 

4.  Transcription:  Editing  dictation — mechanics  of  transcription;  fol- 

lowing line  of  reasoning  of  dictator;  punctuation,  hyphenating, 
spelling,  and  composition. 

5.  Style  set-up:  Nature  of  the  material,  the  finished  copy,  criticism. 

6.  Legal  and  Business  Forms:  Content,  use  in  conduct  of  business, 

and  preparation. 

7.  Letters  of  application — preparation. 

Speed  Requirement  in  Dictation:  100  words  per  minute  on  business 
letters  and  straight  copy. 

The  Repetition  Practice:  The  repetition  practice  required  of  students 
outside  of  class  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course  and  should  be  given 
close  attention  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Poor  writing 
habits  should  be  corrected  as  discovered.  The  amount  of  practice  may 
vary,  but  a  minimum  of  ten  or  more  pages  per  day  should  be  required  of 
each  student.  The  mechanics  of  handling  the  tablet  is  important  as  well 
as  the  posture  assumed. 

Office  Training  Course 

This  course  is  given  in  the  senior  year  concurrently  with  advanced 
Shorthand. 

Objective  of  Course:  To  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  school  room  and 
the  office;  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  student  individual  initiative;  by 
offering  opportunity  for  development  of  initiative;  to  obtain  the  ability 
to  use  the  various  office  appliances;  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent to  study  his  vocation  as  a  means  to  further  growth. 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK 

1.  The  Business  Office:    Organization  of  office;  equipment — care;  the 

secretary's  work. 

2.  Outgoing  Mail:    Preparation,  inclosures,  and  postal  information. 

3.  Incoming  Mail:   Content,  attention  of  manager,  and  general  (secre- 

tary's ability  to  handle). 

4.  Instructions:    Oral,  written,  interpretation,  dispatch,  record  of. 

5.  Technique  of  Telephoning:    Answering  calls,  the  classified  direc- 

tory, long  distance  calls,  taking  calls  for  others. 

6.  Filing  Systems:  Alphabetical,  numerical,  subject;  classification  of 

material,  file  building,  and  transferring;  quick  location  of  data, 
laboratory  work. 

7.  Office  Appliances:    As  time  saver;  use  and  operative  parts,  care 

of.  General  equipment — typewriter,  adding  machine,  mimeo- 
graph, and  numbering  machine. 

8.  Business  Ethics:    Business.  Personal. 
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9.  Commercial   Calculations:    Interest,   profit   and   loss,  discounting 
notes,  checking  accounts,  proving  balances,  and  billing. 

10.  Interviewing  Business  Callers:    Personality,  tact,  and  information 

on  subjects. 

11.  How  to  Secure  a  Position:    Qualifications,  selling  your  service. 

Commercial  Law 

The  course  in  Business  Law  should  not  be  offered  until  the  last  year 
in  high  school.    At  least  one  semester  should  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Aim  of  Commercial  Law  Course:  To  give  to  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  laws  governing  business  transactions  that  will  enable  him  to  make 
intelligent  judgments  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  his  relation  with  his 
fellow  man,  so  as  to  avoid  transgression  of  those  laws: 

Requirement  of  Content:  The  content  of  any  course  in  Commercial 
Law  should  include  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  following: 

The  purpose  of  Commercial  Law,  contracts,  competency  of 
parties,  consideration,  legality  of  subject  matter,  mistake,  mis- 
representation, fraud,  statute  of  frauds,  interpretation  of  contracts, 
discharge  of  contracts,  prevention  of  violation  of  contracts,  rules 
relating  to  time  and  damages,  sales  of  goods,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, definition  of  different  forms  of  negotiable  paper,  requisites 
of  negotiability,  acceptance,  endorsements,  notice  of  dishonor,  bona 
fide  holder,  checks,  agency  (duties  and  liabilities  arising  out  of 
relation),  termination  of  the  agency,  partnership,  classes  of  part- 
ners, authority  of  partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  parties, 
dissolution,  corporations,  powers  and  liabilities  of  corporations, 
rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders,  surety  and  guarantyship,  bail- 
ments, innkeepers,  common  carriers,  real  property,  landlord  and 
tenant,  title,  mortgages,  fixtures,  fire  insurance,  life  insurance, 
wills. 

Business  English 

Business  English  should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  Junior  Busi- 
Training  and  Penmanship  class  work.  It  should  be  correlated  with  type- 
writing and  shorthand  class  work.  Excellent  drill  work  can  be  given  in 
the  form  of  typewritten  assignments.  Projects  in  Office  Training  Course 
can  be  built  around  weaknesses  in  English.  With  the  four-year  course  in 
regular  high  school  English  and  the  constant  drill  on  weaknesses  corre- 
lated with  commercial  subjects,  the  student  should  be  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  common  errors  found  in  Business  English. 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping  should  be  scheduled  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
work.  The  objectives  of  the  course  should  be  to  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  principles  and  practice,  and  an 
interpretation  of  business  procedure.  It  should  enable  the  student  to 
appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the  phenomena  of  business.  The  class 
work  should  be  made  to  furnish  a  practical  field  for  all  the  reasoning 
qualities  of  the  student  and  abundant  chance  for  drill  in  bookkeeping 
procedure  and  the  habit  of  accuracy. 
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THE  BOOKKEEPING  LABORATORY  ROOM 

The  class  room  used  as  the  laboratory  of  the  bookkeeping  class  should 
be  equipped  for  that  purpose,  and  made  to  take  on  the  atmosphere  of 
the  business  office.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bookkeeping  student  will  be 
constantly  handling  a  volume  of  incoming  and  out-going  business  forms 
in  connection  with  the  laboratory  budget  work.  Standard  class  room 
bookkeeping  desks  should  be  provided  in  order  that  the  process  of  book- 
keeping may  be  possible  as  well  as  habits  of  accuracy  and  neatness 
required. 

The  bookkeeping  class  work  should  be  vitalized.  Regardless  of  which 
approach  the  teacher  may  use  the  student  should  be  given  a  clear  inter- 
pretation of  bookkeeping.  The  course  should  include  a  thorough  study  of 
the  following  as  a  minimum  requirement: 

First  Year  Bookkeeping  Requirements — Single  Proprietorship: 

1.  Why  study  bookkeeping,  property,  ownership? 

2.  Books  of  original  entry,  the  ledger,  posting,  the  account,  special 

journals,  the  cash  book. 

3.  Fiscal  periods,  financial  statements,  the  working  sheet,  and  closing 

entries. 

4.  Business  forms,  expense,  discounts,  and  income. 

5.  Laboratory  practice  required  on  each  topic,  and  several  short  prac- 

tice sets  to  be  worked  off  affording  complete  review  of  the  theory 
and  bookkeeping  process  as  it  relates  to  Single  Proprietorship. 

Second  Year  Bookkeeping  Requirements — Partnership  and  Corporations : 
First  Semester: 

1.  The  advantage  of  the  partnership,  the  partnership  agreement,  open- 

ing the  partnership. 

2.  The  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise,  business  forms — the  com- 

mercial draft  and  trade  acceptance,  freight  bill,  and  discounting 
notes. 

3.  Trading  accounts,  deferred  charges,  petty  cash,  accruals,  and  con- 

signments. 

4.  Financial  statements  of  the  partnership,  and  the  working  sheet. 

The  Second  Semester  requirements: 

The  second  requirements  should  include  a  thorough  study  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Some  schools  may  care  to  include  cost  account.  If  so,  partner- 
ship section  should  be  moved  back  to  the  last  semester  in  the  Junior  year. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

2.  Organization  of  the  corporation — the  charter. 

3.  Stock,  common,  preferred,  value  of  stocks,  sale  of  stock,  good-will. 

4.  Opening  entry  for  a  corporation,  the  executive  meeting,  dividends, 

surplus,  corporation  accounts,  land  and  buildings,  manufacturing 
accounts,  and  departmental  records. 

5.  Financial  reports  of  a  corporation;  the  income  tax. 
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Schedule  of  Commercial  Course 
SECRETARIAL  COURSE 


First  Year: 

Required  Subjects 


Periods 
Per 
Week 

English  I    5 

Math.  I  (Arith.,  1st  S.)  5 

(Alg.,  2nd  S.) 
General  Science    7 

Second  Year: 

English  II    5 

Junior  Bus.  Training 

and  Penmanship    5 

Hist.  II,  Mod.  Eur   5 

Third  Year: 

English  III    5 

Shorthand  I    5 

Typewriting  I    5 

Commercial  Geog.    5 

Industrial  Hist.    5 

Fourth  Year: 

English  IV    5 

Shorthand  II    5 

Typewriting  II    5 

Com.  Law,  1st  Sem., 

Office  Tr.,  2nd  Sem   5 

History  IV,  U.  States....  5 


Unit 
Credit 

1 

1 


Elective  Subjects 
{Elect  one) 

History  I — Civics 
Commercial  Art 


Periods 

Per 
Week 

.  5 

5 


.5 


Math.  II— Alg.  ...  5 
Science  II — Biology  7 


Latin  I    5 

French  I    5 

Bookkeeping  I    5 

Math.  Ill— Geom. ...  5 


Bookkeeping  II    5 

French  II    5 

Elem.  Economics  ....  5 
Salesmanship    5 


BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 
(First  and  second  years  same  as  Secretarial  Course.) 
Third  Year: 

French  I    5 

Latin  I    5 

Math.  Ill    5 

Shorthand  I    5 


English  III   

5 

1 

Bookkeeping  I   

5 

1 

Typewriting  I   

5 

.5 

Com.  Geog.   

5 

.5 

Industrial  Hist.   

5 

.5 

Fourth  Year: 

English  IV   

5 

1 

Bookkeeping  II   

5 

1 

Hist.  IV,  U.  States 

5 

1 

Com.  Law,  1st  Sem., 

Bus.  Admin.  2nd  Sem.  .. 

.  5 

1 

French  II    5 

Latin  II    5 

Shorthand  II    5 

Elem.  Economics  ....  5 
Salesmanship    5 


Unit 
Credit 

1 

1 


Note:  Some  schools  have  allowed  double  class  periods  in  Bookkeeping;  but  if  work  is 
properly  outlined  and  students  provided  with  home  work,  the  course  can  be  adequately  handled 
in  the  two-year  period.  (If  student  plans  to  go  to  college,  he  should  elect  his  language  in  the 
first  two  years  and  his  required  Mathematics  in  the  last  two  years.) 

Note — Small  high  schools  will  not  be  able  to  offer  all  of  the  courses 
suggested  above,  but  any  school  offering  Commercial  work  should  have 
two  years  of  Shorthand,  two  years  of  Typewriting,  and  two  years  of 
Bookkeeping  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  It  is  customary  for  the 
regular  Mathematics  teacher  to  handle  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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MUSIC 

Objectives  of  High  School  Music 

The  following  objectives  are  those  proposed  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Music  Education,  of  the  Music  Supervisor's  National  Con- 
ference. 

"I.  Ultimate  Aims: 

To  strengthen  the  individual  by  providing  him  with  a  wholesome  emo- 
tional outlet;  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  individual  through 
the  growth  of  his  personal  and  social  nature;  to  enhance  life  during 
periods  of  both  work  and  leisure  by  providing  that  elevation  of  spirit 
which  comes  from  a  contact  with  the  beautiful. 

"II.  Immediate  Objectives: 

A.  To  develop  a  love  for  and  appreciation  of  good  music — 

1.  Through  beautiful  singing  of  appropriate  song  material. 

2.  Through  instrumental  performance  of  those  qualified. 

3.  Through  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  listening  to  much  beautiful 
music. 

4.  Through  the  correlation  of  music  with  literature  and  history. 

5.  Through  the  study  of  musical  form  to  increase  the  intel- 
lectual understanding  of  music. 

6.  Through  the  preparation  of  material  for  special  occasions: 
assembly  periods,  concerts,  etc. 

7.  Through  special  projects  such  as  ensemble,  chamber  music, 
etc. 

B.  To  develop  technical  power — 

1.  Through  rhythmic  training — meter  sensing,  physical  re- 
sponse, time  beating,  Eurhythmies,  etc. 

2.  Through  sight-singing,  foundation  drill,  solfeggio,  dictation, 
etc. 

3.  Through  ear-training. 

4.  Through  voice-training. 

5.  Through  instrumental  training. 

6.  Through  combination  of  music  and  dramatic  action — opera, 
operetta,  etc. 

7.  Through  the  encouragement  of  the  creative  faculty — musical 
composition. 

C.  To  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperative  service,  thereby  reenforcing 

spiritual  values — 

1.  Through  providing  that  unity  of  spirit  which  may  come  to 
groups  of  people  engaged  in  the  performance  of  beautiful 
music. 

2.  Through  the  use  of  group  musical  activities  that  develop  a 
capacity  for  living  the  group  life. 

3.  Through  altruistic  service  projects — caroling,  visits  to  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

(N.  B. — The  acquirement  of  technique  should  be  motivated  and  di- 
rected by  musical  feeling  and  on  the  other  hand  genuine  appreciation  is 
dependent  upon  the  acquirement  of  technical  knowledge  and  power.)" 
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Introduction 

The  teacher  of  music  in  the  high  school  has  an  almost  unlimited  field 
of  the  richest  of  possibilities  before  him.  His  students  are  full  of  vitality, 
and  vibrant  with  feelings  they  long  to  express  but  know  not  how,  while 
his  subject  matter  is  the  medium  of  artistic  and  emotional  expression 
that  is  most  easily  available  to  every  young  person,  and  is  the  art  form 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  untrained  folks  can  participate.  This 
thought  must  largely  determine  the  objectives  and  methods  of  high  school 
music. 

Every  musical  experience  of  the  high  school  student,  whether  in  par- 
ticipation or  in  listening,  should  furnish  suitable  nourishment  and  rightly- 
directed  stimulation  of  his  fundamental  emotional  nature.  This  demands 
a  very  careful  selection  of  all  musical  material  used  in  the  high  school, 
as  well  as  a  skillful  presentation  of  that  material. 

The  basic  value  of  the  education  of  our  youth  is  perhaps  more  keenly 
tested  by  its  usefulness  to  him  in  avocational  channels  than  in  any  other 
way.  High  school  music  should  have  for  one  of  its  most  important 
objectives  the  preparation  of  the  students  for  a  worthy  use  of  their 
leisure  time  after  they  have  finished  their  school  days,  and  it  should  also 
provide  a  healthy  and  invigorating  outlet  for  energy  and  feelings  during 
the  leisure  time  of  the  student  while  he  is  yet  in  school.  Here  the  extra- 
curricular activities  reveal  their  great  value,  especially  if  the  student  is 
directed  into  a  further  use  of  his  musical  abilities  in  similar  ways  after 
graduation. 

The  musically  gifted  student  is  frequently  eager  to  delve  into  the 
theoretical  and  historical  side  of  music  study,  to  try  his  metal  and  dis- 
cover if  perchance  this  is  the  subject  he  wants  to  take  up  for  a  vocation. 
The  well-equipped  high  school  should  make  this  one  of  its  purposes  in 
music — to  offer  the  student  sufficient  prevocational  study  of  music  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  music  is  the  best  vocation  for  him  to 
follow. 

In  the  suggestions  to  the  music  teacher  and  in  the  descriptions  of 
courses  recommended  that  follow,  these  purposes  and  ideals  have  been 
kept  in  mind  as  of  paramount  importance. 

Suggestions  to  the  Music  Teacher 

No  music  should  be  used  that  is  not  of  high  standard — that  would  not 
compare  well  with  the  type  of  literature  used  in  the  courses  in  English 
Literature. 

Every  high  school  should  have  one  period  of  assembly  singing  each 
week,  not  a  time  of  instruction,  but  a  time  of  singing  together  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  self-expression. 

Whenever  possible  the  Glee  Club,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Band  re- 
hearsals should  be  held  during  the  regular  school  day.  Sometimes  one 
period  each  day  is  taken  for  extra-curricular  activities  of  various  sorts, 
when  each  student  elects  the  type  of  activity  he  wishes  to  join. 

For  any  course  in  theory,  harmony,  or  history  of  music  each  student 
should  be  required  to  make  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  note-book, 
illustrated  if  possible.  Frequently  posters  can  very  profitably  be  made 
by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
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All  teaching  in  the  courses  in  theory,  harmony,  history  and  appreci- 
ation should  be  by  the  project  method  as  much  as  possible,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  worth  while  problems  when  a  large  project  does  not  seem  feasible. 

The  teacher  of  music  in  the  high  school  should  make  every  effort  to 
place  the  study  of  music  in  the  high  school  on  par  with  the  study  of 
subjects  in  other  departments. 

For  the  use  of  students  taking  the  credit  courses  in  music  and  to 
stimulate  musical  interest  in  the  entire  student  body,  a  strong  reference 
library  in  music  should  be  built  up,  by  adding  a  few  new  books  each  year. 

If  there  are  not  enough  students  who  play  instruments  to  form  a 
band  or  orchestra,  the  teacher  should  make  an  effort  to  organize  classes 
of  students  who  wish  to  learn  to  play  various  instruments,  preferably 
organizing  students  in  the  upper  grades  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  play 
fairly  well  by  the  time  they  enter  the  high  school. 

In  all  singing  organizations  in  the  high  school  each  boy's  voice  should 
be  tested  often  enough  to  make  sure  that  he  is  singing  the  part  that  is 
best  for  the  development  of  his  voice.  Once  or  twice  each  year  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  testing  of  the  girls'  voices. 

A  boys'  glee  club  is  worth  while  for  as  small  a  number  as  twelve, 
and  a  girls'  glee  club  for  sixteen.  Unison  singing  is  valuable,  but  part- 
singing  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible:  two-part  songs  for  the 
girls,  and  three-part  or  four-part  songs  for  the  boys. 

If  tenor  voices  are  scarce  or  lacking,  the  boys'  glee  club  may  well  use 
songs  for  three  parts:  tenor,  baritone  and  bass.  Unchanged  voices  may 
be  used  for  the  tenor  part  if  necessary.  For  the  mixed  chorus  songs 
written  for  soprano,  alto  and  bass  may  be  used. 

Healthy  competition  stimulates  interest  and  effort,  hence,  competitive 
singing  and  playing  in  County,  District,  and  State  High  School  Music 
Contests  should  be  encouraged  in  every  high  school. 

Credits  for  Music  Courses 

There  is  much  confusion  regarding  credits  for  courses  in  music  among 
both  teachers  and  school  administrators.  Some  contend  that  all  music 
courses  should  be  elective,  while  others  believe  that  every  student  should 
be  required  to  take  some  musical  courses  for  their  general  cultural  value, 
for  the  development  and  inspiration  of  worthy  emotions  which  music  en- 
genders, and  for  the  great  value  of  music  in  preparing  the  students  to 
use  their  leisure  time  in  a  worth  while  manner. 

At  present,  it  seems  necessary  for  each  school  to  work  out  its  own 
plan  regarding  music  courses  and  credits.  Any  course  in  music  that 
receives  credit  should  be  of  equal  worth  to  any  other  credit  course  given 
in  the  school,  requiring  as  much  outside  work,  and  receiving  as  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  recommendations  of  the 
high  school  committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference, 
accepted  by  the  conference  and  used  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A., 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  49,  are  as  follows: 

I.  "All  study  of  music,  or  exercise  in  music,  undertaken  by  any  high 
school  as  part  of  the  scholastic  routine  shall  be  credited  by  that  school. 
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II.  "The  amount  of  credit  so  granted  shall  be  equal  in  every  case, 
hour  for  hour,  to  that  granted  by  the  same  school  for  any  other  subject, 
with  the  following  qualifications: 

"All  subjects,  musical  or  otherwise,  are  understood  in  the  report  to 
be  on  a  basis  of  double  or  single  credit,  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not 
necessitate  a  period  of  study  in  preparation  for  each  period  of  recitation. 
Thus,  to  be  applied  to  music,  chorus  practice,  which  requires  no  prepa- 
ration, would  receive  equal  credit  with  drawing,  which  requires  none.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  recitation  hour  in  harmony  should  receive  double 
the  credit  of  each  chorus  recitation  hour,  inasmuch  as  harmony  requires 
preparation  study  that  can  be  certified;  and  again,  harmony  should  be 
credited  hour  for  hour  of  scheduled  recitation  equally  with  mathematics 
or  any  subject  similarly  requiring  outside  study." 

It  is  suggested  that  chorus  be  required  for  two  years,  and  receive 
credit  on  the  above  basis — the  same  as  laboratory  work.  Any  of  the  elec- 
tive courses  recommended:  Sight-singing  and  Ear-training,  Harmony, 
History  and  Appreciation,  or  Harmony  and  History  should  be  made  a 
full  credit  course. 

Some  schools  consider  it  best  to  offer  credit  for  Glee  Club,  Orchestra 
and  Band,  but  if  this  is  done  it  should  again,  be  on  the  basis  of  laboratory 
work.  It  is  probably  best  that  these  courses  be  classed  with  the  extra- 
curricular activities  and  receive  no  credit.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  signal  honor  to  belong  to  one  of  these  organizations  and  to 
appear  on  the  programs  given  during  the  year.  This  thought  can  be 
greatly  strengthened  in  the  minds  of  the  students  if  a  monogram  is 
awarded  each  year  for  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  the  organization, 
just  as  a  monogram  is  awarded  in  various  athletic  activities. 

All  credits  for  music  should  be  based  on  120  clock  hours  as  a  unit  of 
work.  A  course  that  is  given  on  laboratory  basis  should  be  given  only 
one-half  as  much  credit  as  a  regular  course  for  which  preparation  is 
required. 

For  example:  If  glee  club  meets  twice  a  week,  45  minutes  each,  only 
one-fifth  of  a  unit  of  credit  can  be  given  for  a  year's  work,  and  it  will 
take  at  least  four  years  of  such  work  to  entitle  a  student  to  as  much  as 
one  unit  of  credit,  provided  credit  is  allowed  for  glee  club. 

A  student  who  has  musical  ability  and  is  specializing  in  music  should 
not  be  allowed  to  count  more  than  four  units  of  music  in  meeting  the 
sixteen  units  required  for  graduation.  As  a  rule,  the  sixteen  units  should 
include  not  more  than  two  units  of  music. 

Courses  Recommended 

A.  Credit  Courses. 

1.  Sight-singing  and  Ear-training.  A  course  of  a  full  year's  duration, 
reciting  five  periods  each  week,  and  requiring  outside  preparation  each 
day.  This  course  should  include  the  fundamentals  of  theory,  singing 
music  of  medium  difficulty  at  sight  by  syllables,  and  learning  to  recognize 
and  write  what  the  student  hears,  including  both  rhythmic  and  melodic 
ear-training.  Elective  for  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Credit,  one 
unit  for  the  year.  Suggested  texts:  Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology; Heacox,  Ear-training ;  Progressive  Series,  Books  II,  III,  and  IV; 
or  Hollis  Dann  Series,  Books  III,  V,  VI,  and  Junior  Music. 
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2.  Harmony.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  sight-singing  and  ear-training.  This  is  a  prevocational 
course  of  a  full  year's  duration,  reciting  five  periods  each  week,  and  re- 
quiring outside  preparation  for  each  recitation.  This  course  should  in- 
clude harmony  presented  through  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye,  the  writing 
and  harmonization  of  melodies,  using  the  primary  triads,  the  most  com- 
monly used  secondary  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  Harmonic 
ear-training  and  keyboard  harmony  should  be  stressed.  Credit,  one  unit 
for  the  year.  Suggested  texts:  Heacox,  Harmony  for  the  Ear,  Eye  and 
Keyboard;  Dickey  and  French,  Melody  Writing  and  Ear-training ;  Mc- 
Conathy  and  others,  An  Approach  to  Harmony. 

3.  Appreciation  and  History  of  Music — A  Study  of  Musical  Literature. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  A  course  of  a  full  year's  duration, 
reciting  five  periods  each  week,  and  requiring  outside  preparation  for 
each  recitation.  *"The  aims  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  broader  culture;  (2)  to  develop  a  discriminative  power  which 
will  enable  one  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the  bad;  (3)  to  help  the 
individual  realize  the  importance  of  good  taste  in  musical  art;  and  (4)  to 
make  the  future  citizen  appreciate  the  values  of  art  in  civic  life.  The 
course  should  include  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  typical  examples  of 
musical  literature  together  with  those  fundamentals  of  form  and  design 
essential  for  the  enjoyment  of  music,  also  such  historical  material  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  perspective  to  the  musical  understanding.  As- 
signed reading,  prepared  topics,  analysis  of  various  forms,  musical  par- 
ticipation (singing  and  playing)  and  a  large  amount  of  discriminative 
listening  should  be  included  in  the  course."  Credit,  one  unit  for  the  year. 
Suggested  texts:  Faulkner,  What  We  Hear  in  Music;  Erb,  Appreciation 
for  the  Student. 

U.  Harmony  and  History  of  Music.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 
who  are  interested  in  music  study.  A  course  of  a  full  year's  duration, 
reciting  five  periods  each  week,  and  requiring  preparation  for  each  recita- 
tion. This  course  should  not  be  given  if  there  is  a  full  year's  course  in 
harmony  given,  but  the  smaller  high  school  can  frequently  support  such 
a  course  as  this  when  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  separate  courses  in 
harmony  and  history.  It  is  suggested  that  three  recitations  each  week 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  music  notation  and  to 
harmony,  and  the  remaining  two  days  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  music,  including  as  much  experience  in  intelligent  listening  to 
representative  compositions  of  the  period  or  the  composer  being  studied 
as  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  the  students.  Each  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  a  note-book  in  connection  with  the  study  of  music  history. 
Credit,  one  unit  for  the  year.  Suggested  texts:  Gehrkens,  Music  Notation 
and  Terminology;  Heacox,  Harmony  for  the  Ear,  Eye  and  Keyboard; 
McConathy  and  others,  An  Approach  to  Harmony;  Faulkner,  What  We 
Hear  in  Music;  Erb,  Music  Appreciation  for  the  Student. 


*From  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Research  Council  of  Music  Education. 
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B.  Credit  or  Non-Credit  Courses. 

1.  Chorus.  If  the  high  school  is  of  considerable  size  it  is  recommended 
that  there  be  two  choruses,  as  follows: 

a.  Chorus  Class — Required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  singing 
good  though  relatively  simple  material,  making  an  effort  to  create  a 
permanent  interest  in  choral  music.  True  intonation,  pleasing  tone 
quality,  a  proper  balance  of  parts,  and  artistic  singing  should  be  empha- 
sized. Three  meetings  each  week,  one-fourth  unit  of  credit  for  the  year; 
meeting  five  times  each  week,  one-half  unit  of  credit  for  the  year.  If 
meeting  but  once  or  twice  each  week  no  credit  should  be  allowed. 

b.  Advanced  Chorus — Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  paying  more 
attention  to  voice  training  and  to  the  development  of  individual  skill  in 
singing.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  wide  range  of  fine  choral  music.  Credit,  five  periods  per 
week,  one-half  unit  for  the  year;  three  periods  per  week,  one-fourth  unit 
for  the  year;  one  or  two  meetings  per  week,  no  credit. 

c.  In  a  small  school  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  but  one  chorus — 
the  Elective  Chorus,  open  to  any  student  with  an  acceptable  singing  voice, 
meeting  at  least  once  each  week  and  twice  if  possible,  singing  music  of 
suitable  difficulty,  but  always  of  good  quality,  and  studying  the  funda- 
mentals of  music  theory  and  sight-singing  if  the  students  need  this  work. 
Credit,  five  periods  per  week,  one-half  unit  for  the  year;  three  periods 
per  week,  one-fourth  unit  for  the  year;  one  or  two  meetings  per  week, 
no  credit. 

2.  Orchestra  and  Band.  Since  playing  an  instrument  has  a  very 
strong  appeal  for  many  students  who  do  not  care  especially  for  singing, 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  instrumental  music  be  introduced  and  promoted 
in  the  schools  whenever  possible.  The  Orchestra  or  Band  should  meet 
once  each  week,  or  twice  if  it  can  be  arranged.  It  is  still  better  if  one 
period  each  day  can  be  set  aside  for  the  rehearsal,  but  in  a  small  school 
this  is  rarely  possible.  The  director  is  urged  to  make  a  beginning  with 
whatever  instruments  are  available,  even  though  it  is  a  small  group.  In 
the  meantime  classes  in  the  various  instruments  should  be  organized  and 
an  orchestra  or  a  band  formed  as  soon  as  the  students  can  play  well 
enough.  No  credit  should  be  given  for  band  or  orchestra  unless  their 
work  is  of  a  high  character,  and  then  it  must  be  on  the  laboratory  basis. 
Three  rehearsals  per  week,  one-fourth  unit  for  the  year;  five  rehearsals 
per  week,  one-half  unit  for  the  year. 

Credit  for  applied  music  (private  instruction  in  piano,  violin,  etc.)  is 
not  here  under  consideration. 

C.  Non-Credit  Courses.    (Extra-Curricular  Activities.) 

1.  Glee  Clubs.  Since  the  Glee  Club  affords  the  student  a  different 
type  of  experience  from  that  of  the  Chorus,  it  is  recommended  that  when- 
ever possible  the  music  director  organize  both  a  Girls'  and  a  Boys'  Glee 
Club.  While  the  membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  always  elective,  it  must 
also  be  selective,  for  the  director  must  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
group  of  voices  that  gives  promise  of  forming  a  club  that  will  do 
thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful  work.  Each  Glee  Club  should  meet  at 
least  once  each  week  and  more  often  if  possible.    No  credit. 
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In  a  small  high  school,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  both  Glee  Clubs 
and  Chorus,  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  Glee  Clubs,  then  combine  them 
when  a  mixed  chorus  is  needed.  In  this  case  the  director  should  admit 
every  voice  possible  to  the  Glee  Clubs,  so  that  no  student  really  wanting 
singing  experience  will  be  deprived  of  it. 

2.  Ensemble  Groups — a.  Vocal.  Girls'  Quartette,  Boys'  Quartette,  and 
Mixed  Quartette — each  furnishes  valuable  experience  as  well  as  pleasure 
to  the  students  who  have  suitable  voices  and  sufficient  skill  to  sing  in  one 
of  these  groups.    No  credit. 

b.  Instrumental.  String  trios,  quartettes;  wood-wind  ensembles,  brass 
quartettes,  and  such  groups  as  piano,  violin  and  flute;  or  piano,  violin 
and  cello;  or  piano,  violin  and  cornet  are  included  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  It  is  very  beneficial  to  the  students  who  play  these  instru- 
ments to  study  together  music  written  for  such  groups.  Artistic  work, 
a  skillful  blending  of  the  ensemble  and  a  high  type  of  individual  per- 
formance should  be  stressed  by  the  director.    No  credit. 

Suggested  Material 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

I.  Text-books 

a.  Sight-singing  and  Ear-training 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology — Gehrkens  (Barnes). 
Ear-training — Wedge  (Schirmer). 

Melody  Writing  and  Ear-training — Dickey  and  French  (Ditson). 
Ear-training — Heacox  (Presser). 

Students  Manual  of  Sight-singing — Whelpton  (Presser). 
Progressive  Series — Books  II,  III,  and  IV — McConathy  (Silver-Bur- 
dett). 

Hollis   Dann   Series — Books    III,    V,    VI,    and   Junior   Music — Dann 
(American  Book  Co.). 

b.  Harmony 

Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye  and  Keyboard — Heacox  (Ditson). 

An  Approach  to  Harmony — McConathy  and  others  (Silver-Burdett) . 

Exercises  in  Melody  Writing — Goetschius  (Schirmer). 

Aural  Harmony — Robinson  (Schirmer). 

First  Year  Musical  Theory — Tapper  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 

c.  History  of  Music 

Music  History — Dickinson  (Scribner). 
History  of  Music — Stanford  and  Forsythe  (Macmillan). 
Standard  History  of  Music — Cooke  (Presser). 
Outlines  of  Music  History — Hamilton  (Ditson). 

d.  Music  Appreciation 

What  We  Hear  in  Music — Faulkner  (Victor  Co.). 
Appreciation  for  the  Student — Erb  (Schirmer). 
Musical  Appreciation — Hamilton  (Ditson). 
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II.  Reference  Books 
a.  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Macmillan). 
Music  Dictionary — Elson  (Ditson). 

Fundamentals  of  Musical  Art,  20  vols.  (Caxton  Institute). 

b.  General  Reference 

Fundamentals  of  Music — Gehrkens  (Ditson). 

From  Song  to  Symphony — Mason  (Ditson). 

Musical  Instruments — Kelley  (Ditson). 

Epochs  in  Musical  Progress — Hamilton  (Ditson). 

Masters  of  the  Symphony — Goetschius  (Ditson). 

Appreciation  of  Music — Mason  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.). 

Music  in  Art  and  Language — Spalding  (A.  P.  Schmidt  Co.). 

Listener's  Guide  to  Music — Scholes  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.). 

Listener's  History  of  Music — Scholes  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.). 

Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music — Parry  (Appleton). 

Common  Sense  of  Music — Speath  (Boni  and  Liveright). 

Beethoven  and  Forerunners — Mason  (Macmillan). 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do — Mason  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.). 

Scope  of  Music — Buck  (Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Complete  Opera  Book — Kobbe  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Opera — Watkins  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.). 

The  Story  of  Our  National  Ballads — Browne  (T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.). 

The  Appreciation  of  Music — Welch  (Harper  and  Bros.). 

How  Music  Grew — Bauer  and  Peyser  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 

The  Standard  Concert  Guide — Upton  (A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.). 

The  Standard  Concert  Repertory — Upton  (A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.). 

III.  Musical  Magazines 

a.  For  the  Teacher 

School  Music  (Keokuk,  Iowa). 

The  Supervisors  Journal  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.). 

The  Music  Bulletin  (American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.). 

The  Supervisors  Service  Bulletin  (Educational  Music  Bureau,  Chicago, 
Illinois) . 

b.  For  the  Student 

Musical  America  (New  York). 
Musical  Digest  (New  York). 
The  Etude  (Philadelphia). 
The  Musician  (Boston). 
The  Musical  Courier  (New  York). 
The  Musical  Observer  (New  York). 
Musical  Quarterly  (New  York). 
Music  and  Youth  (New  York). 
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music 

I.  Choral  Music 
a.  Mixed  Chorus  (four-part) 

1.  Books  and  Collections — 

Laurel  Songs  for  Juniors — Armitage  (C.  C.  Birchard). 

School  Song  Book — McConathy  (C.  C.  Birchard). 

The  Halycon  Song  Book  (Silver-Burdett  &  Co.). 

Glee  and  Chorus  Book— NeCollins  (American  Book  Co.). 

Standard  Songs  (C.  C.  Birchard  Co.). 

Twice  55  Community  Songs — Brown  Book  and  Green  Book  (Birchard). 
Art  Songs  for  High  School  (difficult) — Earhart  (American  Book  Co.). 

2.  Octavo  Music — 

'Tis  Morning — Fearis  (Fearis). 

Fareivell  to  the  Forest — Wilson  (Presser). 

Viking  Song — Coleridge  Taylor  (Ditson). 

Awake,  Awake — Cadman  (Ditson). 

O  Captain,  My  Captain — Kelley  (Birchard). 

Jesu,  Friend  of  Sinners — Grieg  (Novello). 

Old  Ironsides — Scott  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 

The  Twilight  Shadows  Fall—Wood  (H.  W.  Gray  Co.). 

The  Knight  of  Bethlehem — Bornschein  (J.  Fischer). 

Mixed  Chorus  (three-part) 

1.  Books  and  Collections — 

Laurel  S.  A.  B.  Book — Armitage  (Birchard). 

Fifth  Book  of  Songs — Foresman  (American  Book  Co.). 

2.  Octavo  Music — 

In  April — Aiken  (Willis). 

A  Night  in  June — Targett  (Ditson). 

Drowsily  Come  to  Sleep — Proctor  (Flammer). 

See  the  Harvest  Moon  is  Shining — Rhys-Herbert  (J.  Fischer). 

May  Day  Carol — Deems  Taylor  (J.  Fischer). 

Come  to  the  Fair — Salter  (Enoch  and  Sons). 

b.  Girls'  Glee  Club 

1.  Books  and  Collections — 

Rose  Book  of  Twice  55  Series  (C.  C.  Birchard). 

Ten  Choruses  for  Women's  Voices — Chapin  (Boston  Music  Co.). 

Assembly  Songs,  Nos.  I  and  II — Dann  (Novello). 

Laurel  Songs  for  Girls — Armitage  (Birchard). 

Part  Songs  for  Girls'  Voices — Shirley  (American  Book  Co.). 

2.  Octavo  Music  (two-part)  — 
Merry  June — Vincent  (Birchard). 

River,  River — Chilean  Folk  Song  (J.  Fischer). 
In  a  Fairy  Boat — Harris  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
/  Know  a  Grove — Stafford  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
When  Life  is  Brightest — Pinsuti  (Birchard). 
Spring  Dialog — Grant-Schaffer  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
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3.  Octavo  Music  (three-part)  — 
Night  Song — Clokey  (Birchard). 

Hark!  Hark  the  Lark — Schubert  (Ditson). 
Daybreak — Harris  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
The  Snow—E\gar  (H.  W.  Gray). 
Floiver  of  Dreams — Clokey  (Birchard). 
The  Call — Andrews  (Schirmer). 

4.  Octavo  Music  (four-part)  — 

The  Years  at  the  Spring — Beach  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
Over  Hill  and  Dale — Beach  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 
My  Lady  Chloe — Clough-Leighter  (Birchard). 
Shepherd!  Play  a  Little  Air — Stickles  (Flammer). 
Evening  Song — Gillette  (J.  Fischer). 
The  Night — Schubert  (Schirmer). 

c.  Boys'  Glee  Club 

1.  Books  and  Collections — 

Glenn  Glee  Club  Book  for  Boys  ( Silver-Burdett  Co.). 
Twice  55 — The  Orange  Book  for  Boys  (Birchard). 
Boys*  Own  Chorus  Book — Baker  (Boston  Music  Co.). 
Glee  and  Chorus  Book  for  Male  Voices — Towner  and  Hesser  (Silver- 
Burdett  Co.). 

Chorus  Books  for  Boys — First  and  Second — Bergquist  and  Probst — 
for  Junior  High  Boys  (Schirmer). 

2.  Octavo  Music  (three-part)  — 

The  Minstrel  Boy — Irish  Folk  Song  (Ditson). 
Gypsy  John — Clay  (Gamble). 
The  Mountain  Pine — Brooke  (Gamble). 
Hungarians  Treasure — Hungarian  Air  (Ditson). 
Stars  of  the  Summer  Night — Moore  (Fearis). 
Sunset — Moore  (Parks). 

3.  Octavo  Music  (four-part)  — 

A  Song  of  the  Road — Protheroe  (Fitzsimmons) . 

Song  of  the  Western  Men — Protheroe  (Fitzsimmons). 

Dedication — Franz  (H.  W.  Gray). 

The  Lamp  in  the  West — Parker  (J.  Church). 

The  Old  Road—  Scott  (Schirmer). 

The  Ship  Builders— Calver  (A.  P.  Schmidt). 

II.  Instrumental  Music 
a.  Orchestra 

McConathy-Stock — The  Symphony  Series  (Silver-Burdett  Co.). 
Rebman-Clarke — Beethoven   Suite    (G.    Schirmer,   Master   Series  for 

Young  Orchestras). 
Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Series  (Willis). 
Laurel  School  Orchestra  Series  (Birchard). 
Philharmonic  Series  (Ditson). 

The  above  series  contain  material  of  good  quality,  and  of  varying 
difficulty.  The  director  will  be  able  to  find  the  grade  of  music 
suitable  for  any  organization. 
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b.  Band 

1.  For  Beginning  Bands — 

Ditson  School  and  Community  Band  Series  (Ditson). 
Universal  Series  (Willis). 

Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Series  (Willis). 

2.  For  More  Advanced  Bands — 

The  following  publishers  can  supply  materials  of  good  quality  and 
of  varying  difficulty  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  band: 
Emil  Ascher,  1155  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  W.  Pepper  and  Son,  33rd  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Carl  Fischer,  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 

Sam  Fox  Publishing  Co.,  160  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

c.  Ensembles 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  string  ensembles: 

Haydn — Trios  for  violin,  cello  and  piano. 

Beethoven — Trios  for  violin,  cello  and  piano. 

Haydn — Quartettes  for  two  violins,  viola  and  cello. 

Beethoven — Quartettes  for  two  violins,  viola  and  cello. 

String  quartettes  by  Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  and  other  well-known  com- 
posers. 

The  same  publishers  recommended  for  band  music  can  supply  a  variety 
of  numbers  for  wood-wind  ensemble  groups  and  for  brass  quartettes. 

Note — The  above  lists  of  materials  are  merely  suggestive.  Each  pub- 
lisher issues  many  desirable  numbers,  and  each  is  willing  to  send  material 
to  the  teacher  for  selection,  the  teacher  sending  back  material  not  wanted 
within  ten  days.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  select  and  order 
your  music,  for  what  is  suited  to  one  chorus  or  glee  club  or  orchestra  may 
be  not  at  all  suited  to  another.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  get  materials 
from  many  publishers  from  one  source,  the  Educational  Music  Bureau, 
434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  will  supply  whatever  you  wish, 
regardless  of  who  the  publisher  may  be. 

ADDRESSES  OF  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

Theo.  Presser,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  178  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Willis  Music  Company,  137  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Book  Co.,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Schmidt  Co.,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

G.  Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York. 
Harold  Flammer,  57  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 
John  Church  Co.,  318  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 

H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  (also  represent  Novello),  159  East  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Enoch  and  Sons,  113  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

Sam  Fox  Publishing  Co.,  160  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Boston  Music  Co.,  116  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  67  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 

Carl  Fischer,  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 

Siver-Burdett  and  Co.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York. 

J.  S.  Fearis  and  Bro.,  2204  Ainslee  Street,  Chicago. 

H.  F.  Fitzsimmons,  509  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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FINE  ARTS 
Introduction 

The  nature  and  practice  of  art  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
naturally  determine  the  content  of  art  courses  for  the  high  school.  The 
courses  in  art  for  the  high  school  should  be  a  continuation  of  that  train- 
ing offered  in  the  elementary  schools.  Facing  the  fact  that  the  art  train- 
ing in  most  of  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  in  its  infancy, 
naturally  a  somewhat  simplified  course  of  study  should  be  offered  to  the 
high  school  pupils.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  high  schools  in  school 
systems  where  art  training  throughout  the  elementary  grades  is  of  a 
more  advanced  type,  additional  supplementary  problems  are  suggested. 

All  art  instruction  in  the  high  school  has  a  two-fold  goal  in  view: 
to  produce  more  intelligent  consumers  of  art  and  to  promote  a  greater 
interest  in  an  appreciation  for  art  in  every-day  life.  The  course  of  study 
as  outlined  attempts  to  suggest  ways  and  means  by  which  the  foregoing 
objective  may  be  realized.  All  study  of  art  reduces  itself,  in  short,  to 
the  consideration  of  three  elements,  namely,  line,  form  and  color.  For 
example,  an  automobile  is  considered  a  work  of  art  when  its  lines,  form 
and  color  make  a  pleasing  whole  to  the  eye.  The  means  of  aiding  the 
student  to  become  "art-minded"  is  to  teach  him  how  to  enjoy,  recognize 
and  use  good  line,  good  form  and  good  color,  whether  it  be  in  a  painting, 
a  piece  of  cloth,  the  design  and  color  of  a  dress  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  the 
color  of  walls  for  a  home,  office  or  factory,  an  advertisement,  a  piece  of 
furniture,  an  automobile,  a  set  of  silverware  or  any  article  of  his  every- 
day acquaintance.  Any  object  of  his  environment  is  good  or  poor  art 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  line,  form  and  color  involved.  The  content 
essentials  around  which  the  course  of  study  is  constructed  are  color,  con- 
struction, design  and  representation.  Any  subject  matter  or  problem  in- 
volving one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  named  elements  and  content  es- 
sentials is  assumed  as  a  worthy  piece  of  study  in  art. 

It  is  suggested,  since  the  art  of  the  home  and  industry  involves  to  a 
great  extent  the  use  of  color  and  design  that  these  two  content  essentials 
be  emphasized  in  Art  I,  Art  II  and  Art  III.  Definite  training  should  be 
advanced  in  simple  color  theory  which  teaches  the  student  a  few  of  the 
common  color  combinations  found  in  the  art  of  nature  and  man — made 
art.  Repetition  of  the  use  of  color  schemes  through  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems and  projects  does  not  tire  the  pupil  of  color  and  greatly  adds  to 
the  purpose  of  making  a  deeper  and  lasting  impression  as  to  the  scientific 
use  of  color  and  the  necessity  of  proper  combination  of  colors.  Regardless 
of  the  specific  application,  it  contributes  something  to  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  color  which  may  be  used  in  his  life  outside  of  school.  Design 
as  such,  without  any  particular  reference  to  its  application  should  be 
introduced  first.  The  principles  of  balance,  harmony  and  repetition  should 
be  emphasized  and  concretely  exemplified.  In  coloring  designs  special 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  values  and  intensity.  After  this  preliminary 
practice  design  becomes  known  to  the  pupil  as  the  process  of  breaking 
up  a  space  interestingly.  Follow  up  design  work  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  some  particular  object  or  the  object  itself  is  the  design 
problem. 
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At  all  times  the  teacher  of  art  should  take  the  following  points  into 
consideration : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  elastic  and  without  a  great  amount  of  detail 
allowing  the  teacher  an  opportunity  ot  express  her  own  initiative 
and  individuality  of  method. 

2.  Develop  appreciation,  discriminating  taste  and  intelligent  art  judg- 
ment of  the  many  things  of  the  student's  environment. 

3.  Encourage  freedom  of  expressing  ideas.  Call  for  imagination  and 
invention. 

4.  Encourage  individual  responsibility  to  domestic,  civic,  social  and 
industrial  art  needs. 

Art  I 

A.  Color  Theory  and  Applications. 

1.  Flat  wash.  Training  in  covering  a  considerable  space  with  a  flat 
tone. 

2.  Combination  of  the  three  sets  of  primaries  (R-B),  (R-Y)  and 
(B-Y)  to  get  respective  secondaries  (V-),  (0)  and  (G). 

3.  Tint  and  shade  of  each  of  the  primaries.  This  is  a  means  of 
teaching  the  definition  of  tint  and  shade.  Through  this  problem 
students  easily  learn  there  are  many  possibilities  for  varied  color 
schemes  when  using  only  the  primaries. 

4.  Study  of  one  hue,  complementary,  triad  and  adjacent  schemes. 
Locations  of  and  reasons  for.    Study  of  intensity  and  value. 

5.  Aid  in  recognition  of  color.  Collect  examples  of  color  as  found  in 
cloth,  glass,  yarn,  stones,  feathers,  leaves,  etc.  Arrange  in  groups 
according  to  3,  6  or  12  hues.  Develop  power  of  observation  and 
recognition  of  color. 

6.  Study  and  discussion  of  color  schemes  in  dress,  interior  decoration, 
etc.  Use  immediate  surroundings.  Make  assignments  of  observa- 
tions to  be  made  at  home,  in  shop  windows,  etc. 

7.  Study  of  color  in  art  appreciation  pictures. 

8.  Flower  design.  Application  of  a  definite  color  scheme.  Emphasize 
wise  use  of  value,  tint,  shade  and  intensity.  Make  design  large, 
filling  up  a  18x24-inch  paper. 

9.  All  over  pattern  design  of  butterfly.  Use  different  color  scheme 
than  in  foregoing  problem.  Design  should  be  applicable  to  dress, 
curtain  materials,  etc.   18x24-inch  paper. 

10.  Christmas  tree  designs  with  definite  color  schemes.    Applicable  to 
greeting  cards. 

11.  Figure  and  costume  design  and  application  of  color  scheme.  Study 
of  the  color  of  costumes  of  various  countries. 

Note — If  supplementary  problems  are  needed  have  students  do  designs 
of  birds,  buildings,  etc.,  emphasizing  color  composition  rather  than  the 
design  itself. 

B.  Composition  and  Design. 

1.  Composition  in  lettering.  Simple  block  letter  alphabet  suitable  for 
posters  and  booklets.  Single  line  alphabet.  Definite  problems  in 
composing  words  using  the  alphabet.  Design  letters  to  given 
shape  and  color. 
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2.  Illustrating  Indian  life.  Consideration  of  composing  various  objects 
common  to  the  life  of  the  Indian. 

3.  Indian  design.  Study  of  characteristic  shapes,  colors  and  symbols. 
Create  original  design  based  on  previous  study.  Application  to  rug 
or  pottery  design. 

4.  Simple  introductory  study  of  home  art.  Simple  arrangement  of 
furniture.    Making  of  color  schemes  for  various  rooms. 

5.  Dress  design.  Study  of  appropriate  dress.  Design  suit  or  dress 
and  color. 

6.  Still  life  compositions  in  value.    Match  values  with  color. 

7.  Simple  pose  drawing  to  get  action  of  figure,  proportion,  and  gen- 
eral characteristics. 

8.  Poster  work,  lettering,  composition  and  color. 

Art  II 

A.  Color  Theory  and  Applications. 

1.  Individual  clipping  collection.  Include  color,  design,  interiors,  ex- 
teriors, examples  of  costume  design,  lettering,  posters,  types  of 
foreign  costumes  and  facial  characteristics,  value  studies,  sil- 
houettes, in  fact  anything  that  might  be  used  as  a  reference  book 
is  used  for  history. 

2.  Review  color  work  of  Art  I.  Apply  to  a  problem  that  fills  a  need 
in  the  school,  i.  e.,  posters  for  various  clubs,  announcements  for 
chapel  programs,  hall,  library  and  classroom  regulations,  etc. 

3.  Review  study  of  value.  Study  examples  of  value  found  in  repro- 
ductions of  paintings,  in  magazine  clippings,  etc.  Apply  to  a  de- 
sign, floral,  geometric  or  based  on  landscape. 

4.  Introduce  split  complementary  and  double  split  complementary  color 
schemes.  Combine  use  of  tints  and  shades  for  more  complicated 
color  schemes.  Apply  to  flower,  plant,  tree,  bug  and  animal  designs 
in  all-over  pattern.  Design  should  be  applicable  to  dress,  curtain 
materials,  etc. 

5.  Study  of  color  in  connection  with  home,  school  and  community. 
Discuss  color  for  interiors  and  exteriors  of  homes,  schools  and 
public  buildings.  Consider  different  rooms  of  the  home,  northern 
and  southern  exposures,  pictures,  curtains,  rugs,  furniture,  etc. 
Refer  to  clipping  collection,  study  store  windows  and  displays  of 
interiors. 

6.  Make  drawing  for  side  wall  elevation.  Plan  color  scheme  for  wall 
and  furnishings. 

7.  Plan  color  scheme  for  exterior,  using  color  in  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  plan. 

8.  Color  in  connection  with  costume  design.  Color  schemes  becoming 
to  blond,  brunette,  and  auburn  hair.  Suitability  for  occasion. 
Refer  to  clipping  collection. 

9.  Plan  color  scheme  for  own  type.  Outfit  for  school,  sport,  street, 
evening  wear. 

B.  Composition  and  Design. 

1.  The  composition  and  design  work  are  combined  in  a  project  which 
includes   work   of   the    English,    Printing    and    Art  departments. 
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Through  class  discussion,  a  topic  is  decided  upon  for  a  block  print 
book.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a  topic  of  civic  interest.  This 
interests  not  only  the  pupils,  but  people  outside  of  the  school  and 
thus  becomes  desirable  school  publicity. 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  possible  phases  of  the  topic  to  illustrate. 
Have  two  or  three  select  each  phase  of  the  topic,  look  up  material 
about  it  in  English  class.  While  the  reference  work  is  going  on, 
take  up  block-printing  in  Art  class. 

a.  Use  of  line  and  mass. 

b.  Simplicity  and  strength  of  design. 

c.  Balance  of  light  and  dark. 

d.  Use  of  background  for  printing,  design  cut  out. 

e.  Cut  out  background,  design  printed. 

f.  Bevel  all  edges. 

g.  Keep  all  edges  clear-cut. 

h.  Avoid  hair  lines. 

i.  Ways   of  expressing   different  textures,   i.e.,   shiny  surface, 
bark,  water,  hair,  etc. 

j.   Use  of  high  light  and  shadow. 

k.   Draw  design,  reverse,  trace  on  block. 

1.   Make  trial  proofs. 

m.  Make  final  corrections  for  printing. 

n.   Use  appropriate  designs  for  backgrounds  for  initial  letters. 

After  the  compositions  have  been  typed,  hand-prints  of  blocks  made, 
initial  letters  printed,  assemble  material  into  "dummy  copy"  to  be  turned 
over  to  print  shop. 

This  can  be  followed  up  by  designs  for  Christmas  cards,  school  an- 
nouncements, book-plates,  etc.  If  pupils  are  interested,  go  into  colored 
block-printing,  using  a  separate  block  for  each  color. 

Art  III.   Costume  Design  and  Interior  Decoration 

Costume  Design 

A.  Color  Theory. 

1.  Review  color  theory  cited  for  Art  I  and  Art  II.  Especially  review 
one  hue,  complementary,  triad,  and  adjacent  color  schemes.  Re- 
view the  terms,  value,  intensity,  tint  and  shade.  Use  color  in 
cloth  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  in  a  concrete  way.  Ask  students 
to  bring  as  many  examples  of  color  to  class  as  possible.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  examples  the  better. 

2.  Devise  new  problems  of  the  simple  kind  which  will  illustrate  color 
theory  studied. 

B.  Textile  Design. 

1.  Collect  several  pieces  of  textiles  in  the  way  of  dress  goods,  curtain 
materials,  rugs,  etc.,  which  have  good  design  and  color.  Have  stu- 
dents to  copy  design  on  large  18x24-inch  paper  and  match  colors. 
This  gives  unusually  good  training  in  mixing  new  colors  as  well 
as  acquainting  the  student  with  the  many  characteristics  of  textiles. 

2.  A  follow-up  problem  could  be  the  making  of  an  original  design  for 
a  piece  of  textile. 
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C.   Figure  Drawing. 

1.  Discussion  of  the  figure  by  example.  Have  a  student  pose  before 
class  and  point  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  figure.  Illus- 
trate these  points  on  the  board.  Collect  many  examples  of  figure 
drawings  which  illustrate  costume,  action,  proportion,  etc. 

2.  Pose  drawing.  Construct  figure  by  use  of  ovals.  Have  model  to 
shift  to  different  poses  of  extreme  action. 

3.  Pose  drawing.  Have  students  draw  on  18x24-inch  paper  using  en- 
tire length  of  paper.  Instruct  students  to  get  only  essential  lines 
which  characterize  the  figure.  Leave  out  all  details  of  dress,  face, 
shoes,  etc.    Outline  with  dark  value  of  paint. 

4.  Original  figure  drawing.  Instruct  students  to  create  a  type  figure 
of  a  boy  and  girl.  Clothe  these  figures  with  original  dress  designs 
in  further  work. 

5.  Collect  examples  of  costumes  of  various  countries.  Study  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  style,  color,  design,  etc.  A  problem 
could  be  the  creation  of  a  dress  design  based  on  the  foregoing 
study. 

Note — Further  problems  could  be  a  continuation  of  what  has  preceded, 
i.  e.,  designing  of  practical  styles  in  relation  to  individuals,  locations  and 
occasions,  tie  dyeing,  block-printing,  stenciling  and  batik. 

Interior  Decoration 

Through  the  study  of  home  art,  you  should  awaken  in  the  student  a 
desire  to  help  beautify  the  home,  the  school  room  or  anywhere  else  he 
might  spend  a  part  of  his  time.  Home  art  is  an  every-day  art,  an  art 
which  can  be  closely  connected  up  with  the  pupils'  immediate  living.  Since 
Interior  Decoration  is  a  very  broad  field  it  is  suggested  that  only  a  small 
unit  be  undertaken  and  completed.  This  unit  should  be  of  such  nature 
to  give  the  student  the  rudiments  rather  than  the  entire  scope  of  the 
subject.    The  suggestive  unit  of  work  is  developed  as  follows: 

1.  Illustrations  should  be  collected  by  the  student  and  teacher  which 
give  ample  suggestions  for  color  schemes,  floor  plans,  types  of 
houses,  furniture  and  its  arrangement  in  the  room.  Such  illustra- 
tions affords  the  student  a  chance  to  see  the  tremendous  possibility 
of*  the  art  factor  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior. 

2.  Discussion  by  the  teacher  of  the  outstanding  points  about  art  in 
the  home  illustrating  each  point  as  concretely  as  possible  with 
illustrations  and  blackboard  drawing. 

3.  Selection  of  a  house  and  consideration  of  site,  etc. 

4.  Selection  of  a  particular  room  to  be  decorated  and  furnished. 
(Student's  room  may  be  used.) 

5.  Drawing  of  floor  plan  of  this  room  as  nearly  to  scale  as  possible. 
Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  this  work  because  of  its  mechanical 
nature. 

6.  Cut  floor  plan  furniture  out  of  paper  (to  scale).  Arrange  accord- 
ing to  artistic  principles  and  paste  to  floor  plan. 

7.  Elevate  one  side  of  the  room.  Draw  in  furniture  in  simple  false 
perspective. 
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8.  Study  of  color  scheme  for  room  in  general.  Take  into  consideration 
the  room  being  decorated  and  furnished. 

9.  Work  up  trial  color  sketch  then  apply  to  finished  wall  elevation. 
Note — If  time  permits  further  study  could  be  carried  out  concerning 

rugs,  period  furniture,  hanging  of  pictures,  etc. 

Art  IV.  Commercial  Design 

1.  History  of  the  alphabet,  including  items  such  as:  use  of  pictures, 
ideographs,  hieroglyphics,  Phoenecian  alphabet,  Roman  alphabet, 
illuminated  manuscripts. 

2.  Built-up  alphabet.     Use  of  terms:  serif,  stem,  hair  line. 

3.  Design  a  monogram  or  book-plate  using  built-up  lettering. 

4.  Free-hand  alphabet — 

a.  Horizontal  stroke  (use  guide  lines  about  two  inches  apart — 
practice  until  lines  are  uniform — hold  brush  rather  loosely. 

Use  arm  movement,  not  fingers). 

b.  Vertical  strokes. 

c.  Slanting  strokes  from  left  to  right. 

d.  Slanting  strokes  from  right  to  left. 

e.  Letters  formed  from  1,  2,  3,  4— A,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N, 
T,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

f.  Curves  as  in  C. 

g.  Curves  as  in  D. 

h.  Letters  using  curves — B,  C,  D,  G,  J,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  U. 

5.  Make  signs  for  the  school  as  library,  halls,  study  hall.  Use  free- 
hand lettering. 

6.  Value  study — black,  gray  and  white;  tint  normal  and  shade.  Use 
in  a  design  or  border  pattern.  Keep  a  clipping  collection  showing 
the  use  of  value  in  commercial  advertising. 

7.  Color  study — primary  and  binary  colors;  complementary  color 
schemes.  Use  of  color  in  showcards,  posters  and  commercial  ad- 
vertising. Keep  clipping  collection  to  show  the  use  of  color  in 
commercial  advertising. 

8.  Explain  the  use  of  the  term  "lay-out"  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial advertising.  Make  five  or  six  trial  lay-outs.  Use  lettering 
and  color  in  working  up  the  best  lay-out. 

9.  If  time  permits,  introduce  linoleum  block-printing.  Refer  to  Art 
II,  B.  Composition  and  Design. 

Enough  material  has  been  included  in  each  of  the  above  courses  to 
take  care  of  those  high  schools  giving  double  periods  five  days  a  week 
for  two  semesters.  The  following  additional  courses  may  be  offered  in 
schools  which  have  the  time: 

Art.  V.   Art  Appreciation  and  History  of  Art 

Five  periods  for  one  semester.  One-half  point  credit.  This  course 
with  one  semester  of  Music  Appreciation  gives  one  point  credit  toward 
graduation.     Elective  in  Senior  High  School. 

A  study  of  painting,  architecture,  furniture,  textiles,  gardens,  in- 
teriors, and  pottery  will  be  made  in  the  following:  Egyptian  (including 
Coptic),  Greek,  Roman,  Mohammedan,  Oriental,  English,  and  American 
Indian  Art. 
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There  will  be  lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  from  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  other  galleries. 

If  there  were  a  suitable  text  on  Art  History  for  high  school  students, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  one. 

Art  VI.   Freehand  Drawing  and  Sketching 

Five  periods  a  week,  one  point  credit.  This  course  intended  for  those 
students  who  expect  to  major  in  art  and  who  have  need  for  and  time  to 
get  first-hand  information. 

Elective  in  Senior  High  School. 

Aims:  To  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty  in  nature  and  in  the  human 
form;  to  train  in  expression,  composition,  and  art  judgment. 

I.  Landscape. 
Outdoor  sketching : 

a.  Quick  sketch  to  develop  pupil's  power  of  rapid  delineation. 

b.  Carefully  drawn  freehand  sketch,  showing  all  details  of  con- 
struction, form,  and  technique. 

Decorative  nature  work  in  design. 

Application — panels  for  screens,  mural  decoration,  furniture,  etc. 

II.  Figure  Drawing. 

a.  Study  given  to  the  construction  and  action  of  the  figures. 

b.  Use  of  the  figure  in  composition. 

c.  Study  of  illustration,  both  book  and  magazine. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 
Introduction 

Aim:  If  a  course  in  dramatic  arts  is  well-taught  the  children  partici- 
pating should  gain  in  the  following:  poise,  grace,  diction,  voice  control 
and  carrying  power,  flexibility  of  body  and  imagination  and  ability  to 
do  creative  writing.  These  outward  evidences  are  important  but  equally 
important  is  the  ability  a  child  will  gain  in  the  power  of  interpreting  the 
emotions  of  great  writers,  his  acquaintance  with  masterpieces  through  his 
endeavor  to  interpret  them,  and  the  joy  he  gets  from  losing  himself  in 
the  production  and  helping  to  create  the  production. 

If  a  course  in  dramatic  arts  is  worth  putting  into  a  school  curriculum 
it  is  worth  doing  through  the  best  drama  only.  The  plea  is  made  in 
many  communities  that  the  residents  will  not  rise  to  good  drama  and, 
therefore,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  give  it.  That  is  an  excuse  rather  than  a 
reason.  The  thing  that  has  killed  good  drama  in  most  places  is  that  the 
school  play  has  been  used  to  "raise"  money  for  everything  from  football 
uniforms  to  playground  equipment.  It  has  been  the  grindstone  that  has 
ground  the  athletic  axe,  the  P.  T.  A.  axe,  the  school  banquet  axe,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  Anybody  was  considered  capable  of  directing  a  play 
and  any  kind  of  play  was  considered  worthy  of  production.  A  play  was 
judged  not  by  any  literary  value  but  by  how  many  guffaws  per  minute 
the  audience  would  give.  Cheap  picture  shows  helped  to  foster  such  a 
poor  attitude  toward  drama.  Many  teachers  and  administrators  do  not 
care  to  go  through  the  laborious  process  of  building  up  a  feeling  for  good 
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drama.  A  far-sighted  teacher  will  see  that  it  will  pay  a  thousand-fold 
in  the  results  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils  and  their  parents. 

An  added  reason  for  giving  only  good  drama  is  that  many  hours  are 
spent  in  memorizing  lines.  These  lines  should  be  worthy  of  the  time 
spent  on  them  so  that  the  children  will  have  something  worth  retaining 
as  a  result  of  the  great  amount  of  time  which  they  have  spent. 

If  a  dramatic  arts  department  is  properly  organized  and  does  not 
want  too  much  to  begin  with,  it  should  be  self-supporting,  at  least  after 
the  first  year.  It  cannot  be  self-supporting  if  the  money  from  the  play 
proceeds  is  used  for  school  purposes  other  than  dramatics.  If  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  is  to  be  educational,  the  costumes  and  accessories  will 
be  made,  not  rented,  the  scenery  and  properties  built  when  possible,  not 
bought,  the  plays  actually  studied,  not  put  on  hit  or  miss  without  plan 
or  organization.  This  is  really  more  difficult  for  the  director  but  if  her 
intentions  are  the  growth  of  her  pupils  she  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
follow  the  plan  of  letting  the  children  do  all  in  their  power  and  not 
trying  to  do  everything  herself.  Giving  a  play  is  an  expensive  project 
and  the  children  and  the  community  should  be  made  to  realize  this.  Many 
cannot  understand  where  the  money  "goes."  It  is  the  old  idea  that  a 
play  must  be  given  to  "raise"  money  for  something.  The  director  will 
need  to  educate  her  pupils  and  the  community  so  that  they  may  realize 
that  play  production  is  worthy  in  itself;  that  proceeds  from  plays  go  to 
produce  other  plays  or  add  to  dramatic  equipment.  If  it  is  at  all  possible 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  at  least  one  free  play  production  given  in  a 
community.  Christmas  is  a  good  time  to  do  this  and  there  are  many 
suitable  and  beautiful  plays  to  use  for  that  season. 

The  following  course  in  dramatic  arts  is  a  tentative  one  only.  It 
needs  to  be  tried  in  many  schools  with  different  situations  and  varied 
equipment.  The  course  is  first  outlined  as  it  would  be  given  when  there 
is  a  department  separate  from  English.  This  is  the  case  in  so  few  of 
our  schools  that  it  seemed  wise  also  to  present  a  plan  whereby  dramatics 
could  be  included  as  a  definite  part  of  the  English  work,  with  an  explan- 
ation of  how  it  was  developed  in  at  least  one  school.  Suggestions  are  also 
made  for  extra-curricular  dramatics. 

Dramatics  I.   (Course  of  One  Year  of  Two  Semesters) 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  teacher  is  dealing  with  children  of  little 
or  no  experience,  most  of  whom  are  in  high  school  for  the  first  time. 

The  aims  of  the  course  should  be:  (1)  to  develop  an  unself -conscious- 
ness in  the  child;  (2)  to  begin  necessary  remedial  work  in  posture  and 
voice-training;  (3)  to  acquaint  him  with  plays  of  value;  (4)  to  let  the 
children  get  a  general  understanding  of  the  stage  and  stage  equipment. 
The  following  activities  are  suggested  with  these  aims  in  mind. 

I.   To  develop  an  unself -consciousness  in  the  child. 

Free  Dramatization.  The  dramatizing  of  familiar  stories  and  poems, 
letting  the  children  work  out  their  own  dialogue,  situations,  etc.  The 
conversation  will  be  more  or  less  spontaneous.  It  is  the  old  game  of 
"play-like."  The  dramatizations  may  be  given  before  audiences  later. 
Following  dramatizations  there  should  always  be  a  discussion  in  which 
good  and  weak  points  are  mentioned  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
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made.  It  is  unwise  to  let  the  same  child  dominate  or  be  chairman  of  a 
group  too  many  times.  It  is  better  to  give  a  child  with  less  initiative  a 
chance  to  lead  a  dramatization.    He  is  the  one  who  needs  it. 

Life  Study.  Children  love  to  do  life  studies.  The  simplest  ones  are 
best  to  start  with — the  impersonation  of  an  old  woman  carrying  a  basket 
of  eggs,  when  the  walk  is  icy;  a  nervous  person  crossing  a  footlog;  a 
boy  or  girl  listening  to  a  radio,  etc.  Later,  episodes  which  call  for  two 
or  more  persons  may  be  given  in  pantomime.  These  may  be  rehearsed  in 
private  and  given  before  the  class  or  they  may  be  given  extempore  from 
the  teacher's  suggestion  for  episodes  or  "life  situations"  as  they  are 
called.  The  children  must  understand  that  no  sound  is  made  during  a 
life  study,  that  all  must  be  conveyed  by  action. 

Later  true  pantomimes  may  be  given  by  the  children — that  is,  they 
may  give  productions  that  have  been  written  by  professional  writers  of 
pantomimes. 

II.   To  begin  remedial  work  and  to  train  in  diction,  voice  and  posture. 

It  is  assumed  that  most  children  will  need  remedial  work  in  one  or 
more  of  the  above. 

1.  Rhythm  work  and  physical  exercises  are  necessities  in  dramatic 
courses  in  order  to  get  rid  of  awkwardness,  and  gain  control  over 
the  body.  In  larger  schools  courses  in  physical  education  will  likely 
take  care  of  this  and  the  two  departments  can  cooperate  on  this 
important  phase.  Where  physical  education  is  not  given  the  dra- 
matic arts  teacher  will  find  it  best  to  teach  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing as  possible: 

(1)  Correct  breathing.    Use  of  abdominal  muscles. 

(2)  Correct  standing  and  sitting  positions  (attention  to  shoulder, 
back,  spine  and  feet). 

(3)  Rhythm  work. 

A.  Free  rhythm  work.  Interpreting  various  pieces  of  music 
by  rhythms.  For  example:  a  fairly  slow  rhythm  in  %- 
time  may  be  played  and  the  children  asked  to  interpret  it 
as  they  care  to.  One  child  may  sway  with  arms  out,  an- 
other may  rock  a  baby,  another  do  a  waltz  step,  another 
bend  his  body  in  time  to  the  music,  another  gesture  with 
his  hands. 

B.  Gestures  to  music  to  aid  in  body  coordination  and  cultivate 
gracefulness  of  gesture. 

C.  Simple  folk  dances.  These  will  help  cultivate  the  memory 
in  regard  to  rhythm  and  teach  working  rhythmically  in 
groups. 

2.  Remedial  work  in  voice  and  diction  will  be  done  incidentally  all 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  best  at  the  beginning  to  stress 
and  start  work  oh  these  important  factors.  Trouble  with  diction 
and  voice  are  caused  by  three  things:  faulty  ear,  physical  defects 
and  lack  of  training.  The  child  will  have  to  be  given  ear-training 
for  the  first;  in  most  cases  only  a  surgeon  can  remedy  the  second; 
but  the  teacher  must  give  the  proper  training.  The  teacher  and 
children  should  collect  words  that  are  especially  neglected  in  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation  and  try  to  use  them  correctly.  They 
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will  vary  in  different  localities  but  the  chances  are  that  there  will 
be  many  "instids"  for  instead,  "jists"  or  "jests"  for  justs,  "lak" 
for  like,  "fur"  for  "for;"  that  final  "g's"  will  be  dropped  con- 
sistently and  that  all  but  the  first  syllable  of  dozens  of  words  will 
be  swallowed  by  the  child.  He  must  be  taught  what  his  lips  are 
for  and  taught  to  exaggerate  all  lip  movements  in  the  beginning. 
Tell  him  he  should  open  his  mouth  so  that  three  fingers  will  go  in. 
Make  him  listen  to  you  while  you  half  enunciate  a  good  story  so 
he  can  see  how  annoying  it  is  to  a  listener,  when  a  reader  swal- 
lows his  words.  Make  him  cultivate  a  good  ear  for  his  own  enunci- 
ation and  that  of  other  people.  Try  to  make  him  see  how  much 
more  beautiful  cultivated  speech  is  than  careless,  unintelligible 
speech.  Help  him  to  improve  his  voice  by  showing  him  how  to  use 
it.  Set  an  example  by  having  and  using  a  cultivated  and  pleasant 
voice.  Teach  him  to  differentiate  between  a  harsh  voice  and  a 
pleasing  one.  These  things  can  be  done  only  by  consistent  drill  in 
reading  and  by  keeping  these  objectives  constantly  before  the  stu- 
dent. The  reading  of  both  poetry  and  prose  may  be  given  for 
practice  and  individual  work  in  interpretive  reading  used  to  attain 
these  ends. 

III.   To  acquaint  him  with  plays  of  value. 

The  first-year  student  will  have  to  be  taught  how  to  read  plays  silently 
as  the  technique  is  quite  different  from  that  of  reading  other  literature. 
To  begin  with  the  teacher  should  read  the  class  a  play  or  two,  telling 
them  to  imagine  the  action  as  going  on  a  stage  which  they  are  facing. 
She  will  explain  about  stage  directions  being  italicized,  etc.  The  children 
may  then  read  plays  aloud,  each  child  taking  a  part.  The  group  remains 
seated.  A  leader  may  outline  a  thread  of  action.  This  is  known  as  the 
matinee  lyrique  and  is  extensively  employed  in  many  schools.  After  this 
the  child  should  be  prepared  to  read  many  plays  silently.  Oral  reports 
may  be  made  to  the  class  and  he  can  jot  down  brief  reviews  of  the  plays 
in  his  notebook.  He  should  be  taught  to  find  something  besides  a  plot 
in  a  play.  He  should  look  for  character  portrayal,  unusual  situations, 
beautiful  lines,  unusual  stage  settings  and  costumes.  He  should  learn  to 
evaluate  plays  as  regards  literary  value  and  the  practicability  and  suit- 
ability for  production  by  his  group.  This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
teach  the  ways  a  writer  portrays  character,  viz.,  speech  of  character, 
action  of  character,  speech  of  others  about  character,  reaction  of  others 
to  character  and  (in  the  case  of  writers  like  Milne,  Barrie  and  Shaw) 
the  author's  opinion  of  a  character  given  in  stage  directions.  This  knowl- 
edge of  how  character  is  portrayed  will  help  the  child  in  the  under- 
standing of  plays  that  he  reads  and  in  the  portrayal  of  parts  in  pro- 
ductions. 

If  it  is  possible,  the  production  of  one-act  plays  should  be  attempted 
during  the  year.  This  will  help  acquaint  the  child  with  plays  of  value 
and  round  out  his  first  year  of  dramatic  work  with  a  public  performance. 
Here  a  general  word  might  be  said  about  public  performances: 

Schools  are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  children — not  producing 
actors.  In  casting  plays,  type-casting  should  be  avoided.  A  child  should 
be  given  a  part  that  will  develop  in  him  qualities  that  need  developing. 
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For  instance,  in  one  school  a  girl  who  was  an  affected,  boisterous  child 
and  had  initiative  to  the  point  of  obnoxiousness  was  given  parts  that  re- 
quired poise,  quiet  action  and  the  ability  to  keep  herself  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  the  first  year  it  is  recommended  that  plays  where  a  love  interest  is 
prominent  be  avoided  unless  the  play  is  of  the  fantastic  type  such  as  The 
Knave  of  Hearts.  Many  adolescent  children,  especially  boys,  get  a  dis- 
taste for  dramatics  because  they  fear  they  will  be  asked  to  act  in  love 
scenes  such  as  they  see  in  picture  shows.  When  love  scenes  are  necessary 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  matter  of  fact  way.  In  fact,  in  all 
play  productions  the  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
themselves  but  the  characters  they  are  portraying.  Some  teachers  use 
the  name  of  the  character  rather  than  the  child  in  addressing  students 
at  a  rehearsal  and  find  that  this  aids  in  helping  to  keep  the  child  in 
character.  Rehearsing  love  scenes  for  the  first  few  times  privately  saves 
some  children  from  embarrassment. 

IV.  To  help  the  child  to  get  a  general  understanding  of  the  stage  and 

stage  equipment. 

Early  in  the  year  the  child  should  be  taught  the  names  of  various 
parts  of  the  stage.  He  should  be  taught  what  makes  a  stage  a  good  one, 
and  why.  Most  of  this  knowledge  will  be  of  practical  use  when  he  takes 
part  in  a  production. 

V.  An  optional  course  in  making  marionettes  and  giving  marionette  plays 

will  be  found  profitable  and  interesting  during  the  first  or  second 
years.    The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book  will  be  found  helpful. 
The  making  of  the  puppets,  the  stage,  and  finally  acting  simple  plays 

will  be  a  source  of  never-ending  delight,  and  will  help  develop  most  of  the 

aims  of  the  course  in  Dramatics  I. 

Dramatics  II.   (Second  Year — Two  Semesters) 

The  course  in  Dramatics  II  will  be  a  continuation  and  amplification 
of  the  course  in  Dramatics  I.  The  same  type  of  work  should  be  given, 
making  it  more  difficult  and  of  greater  scope.  During  this  year  nine  to 
twelve  one-act  plays  should  be  produced  by  the  class,  thus  stressing  formal 
production  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  was  stressed  the  previous 
year.  The  aims  should  be  the  same,  striving  toward  greater  development 
for  each  individual  child.  Rhythm  work  can  be  given  in  more  complicated 
forms,  pantomimes  may  be  written  and  produced  by  the  children  with 
music  whenever  possible.  Plays  of  greater  difficulty  may  be  read  and 
during  production  a  beginning  of  the  study  of  stage  design,  which  is  to 
be  taken  up  definitely  in  Dramatics  III,  may  be  made.  The  work  in  dic- 
tion must  continue  and  be  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  course  as  it  is 
weakest  and  needs  most  attention. 

An  additional  aim  in  this  course  is  the  development  of  the  imagination 
through  creative  writing.  Plays  are  not  written  this  year  but  as  an 
introduction  to  play  writing  monologs  and  dialogs  may  be  written.  Life 
studies  may  also  be  written,  and  they  may  be  played  with  music  if 
possible. 
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Dramatics  III.    (Course  for  Junior  Year — Two  Semesters) 

In  this  course  the  first  month  or  two  may  be  used  to  review  and 
amplify  the  rhythm,  pantomime,  diction  and  voice  work  of  the  previous 
courses.    The  main  course  will  however  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  folk  drama  of  all  countries  and  es- 
pecially that  of  his  own  state. 

2.  To  develop  to  a  greater  extent  his  ability  in  creative  writing. 

3.  To  teach  him  the  principles  of  stage  design,  lighting,  costuming 
and  the  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

(1)  To  acquaint  the  child  with  folk  drama  of  all  countries  and  es- 
pecially that  of  his  own  state.  The  course  for  this  year  may  well  be 
centered  about  folk  drama.  The  Irish,  Welch,  English,  Chinese  and 
American  folk  drama  will  furnish  ample  material  for  a  course.  The 
class  should  study  how  folk  drama  came  to  be  with  discussions  of  the- 
aters that  have  sprung  up  as  a  result.  The  greatest  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  work  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers.  Each  child  should  know 
the  history,  aims  and  activities  of  the  group  and  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  prominent  members  of  the  group  such  as  Professor  Frederick 
Koch  and  Paul  Green.  The  greatest  interest  may  be  aroused  and  dra- 
matics will  become  more  real  to  them.  Many  plays  should  be  read  both 
in  class  and  for  parallel  reading,  and  three  to  six  folk  plays  should  be 
produced  during  the  year. 

(2)  To  develop  to  a  greater  extent  his  ability  in  creative  writing. 
Development  in  creative  writing — while  it  may  be  best  to  defer  the  writ- 
ing of  one-act  plays  in  many  cases  until  the  fourth  year,  dialogue  and 
monologues  should  be  taught  carefully  here  and  the  more  advanced  may 
try  their  hands  at  play  writing.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
write  about  subjects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  or  else  frankly  write 
fantasies.  The  idea  of  folk  drama  can  here  be  emphasized  a  great  deal. 
The  child  should  be  taught  to  be  critical  of  his  work,  not  too  easily 
pleased.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  practical  work  in  play-writing  can 
be  built  around  the  book,  Writing  the  One-Act  Play,  by  Hillebrand.  It  is 
simply  written  and  a  trained  teacher  can  use  it  very  successfully.  The 
art  of  giving  and  taking  constructive  criticism  should  be  learned  at  this 
time. 

(3)  To  teach  him  the  principles  of  stage  design,  lighting,  costuming 
and  the  practical  application  of  these  principles.  The  dramatic  arts 
teacher  is  very  fortunate  if  she  can  use  the  art,  science,  home  economics 
and  manual  training  department  for  cooperation  with  her  on  work  in 
stage  design,  costuming  and  lighting.  While  each  child  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  each  it  will  be  more  practicable  to  let  each  child  choose 
one  of  the  three  to  place  most  of  his  attention  on.  As  preliminary  work 
the  class  should  study  color  as  related  to  costume,  scenery  and  lighting. 
They  should  read  as  widely  as  possible  about  the  different  types  of  design 
for  stages  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
technical  side  of  producing.  After  the  class  has  divided  itself  by  choice, 
one  group  may  especially  concentrate  on  lighting,  another  on  stage  design 
and  another  on  costuming. 

a.  Lighting — Electricity  is  not  a  plaything  and  the  building  of  light- 
ing equipment  is  not  recommended  unless  it  can  be  done  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  a  skilled  electrician.  Rather  the  children  should  learn  what 
constitutes  good  lighting  and  how  to  handle  to  advantage  what  lighting 
equipment  is  available. 

b.  Stage  Design — Scenery,  including  flats,  plastic  pieces  and  drapes 
may  be  made  by  children  if  they  are  taught  how,  and  are  properly  super- 
vised. A  manual  training  room  or  workshop  of  some  type  is  a  necessity, 
although  tools  used  need  not  be  many  or  expensive.  All  scenery  made 
should  first  be  made  in  a  stage  model  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and 
materials. 

c.  Costuming — Costumes  should  be  designed  and  materials  carefully 
measured  before  beginning  work.  The  children  should  learn  how  to  use 
patterns,  the  historical  and  theatrical  significance  of  costumes,  the  use 
of  color  in  costuming,  etc.  Each  child  should  get  practical  work  in  mak- 
ing costumes  for  a  definite  play. 

For  all  of  this  work,  a  project  of  great  interest  and  helpfulness  is 
the  keeping  of  a  scrap-book  which  contains  articles  and  pictures  applying 
to  the  above. 

Dramatics  IV.   (Senior  Year — Two  Semesters) 

Aims: 

1.  To  give  the  child  a  view  of  drama  from  its  beginnings  to  and  in- 
cluding the  modern  Little  Theatre  movement. 

2.  The  study  of  special  problems  such  as  the  making  of  masks,  and 
learning  the  theories  and  application  of  make-up. 

3.  The  study  of  plays  from  various  periods. 

4.  The  production  of  a  long  play  or  difficult  short  plays.  In  these  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  put  into  practice  what  has  been  learned 
in  all  previous  courses. 

5.  The  writing  and  producing  of  original  one-act  plays. 

6.  Development  of  student  ability  in  play-direction. 

1-2-3.  The  story  of  drama  is  a  fascinating  one  and  will  interest  any 
child  who  cares  enough  about  dramatic  arts  to  study  it  four  years.  Ob- 
viously an  exhaustive  course  such  as  is  given  in  college  would  not  be 
given,  but  masterpieces  from  various  periods  can  be  studied  and  the  his- 
tory of  drama  inter-woven  with  the  study.  The  social  aspects  of  the 
theatre  may  be  brought  out,  and  the  historical  episodes  that  have  caused 
its  decline  or  rise  to  magnificence.  The  subject  of  masks,  their  history 
and  use  can  be  brought  in  here  and  since  children  like  to  make  things 
mask-making  is  an  excellent  project.  Mask-making  in  the  abstract  is  not 
as  thrilling  as  making  masks  for  a  specific  play.  If  the  class  in  Dra- 
matics IV  cannot  use  masks  they  might  construct  them  for  some  other 
class.  Make-up  may  also  be  studied  here.  The  children  will  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  make-up  incidental  to  previous  courses.  Here  make-up 
may  be  taught  quite  thoroughly  and  in  connection  with  plays  studied. 

4.  The  production  of  a  difficult  play.  Most  dramatic  authorities  agree 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  adolescent  children  cannot  sustain  emotion 
through  a  long  play.  For  that  reason  in  few  cases  should  long  plays  be 
attempted  until  the  fourth  year  of  study.  Even  then  they  are  not  neces- 
sary and  in  many  cases  are  not  recommended,  but  instead  the  use  of  quite 
difficult  one-act  plays  is  suggested.    In  any  case  the  production  chosen 
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during  this  year  should  be  the  crowning  achievement  for  four  years  of 
play  study  and  production. 

5.  During  the  last  year  creative  writing  should  be  stressed  as  never 
before.  The  class  should  become  a  play  shop  where  plays  are  written, 
acted,  revised  and  re-written.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  direct 
plays.  In  no  other  way  will  he  quite  realize  the  actual  problems  of  a 
director.  The  class  may  work  in  groups  with  student  directors,  or  direc- 
tors in  the  class  may  be  chosen  to  take  charge  of  plays  given  by  dramatic 
clubs  or  children  in  Dramatics  I,  II,  or  III.  The  original  plays  may  be 
given  under  student  direction  also. 

Adapting  a  Course  in  Dramatics  to  a  Regular  English  Curriculum 

The  above  course  is  suggested  for  those  schools  that  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  full-time  dramatic  arts  teacher  and  is  to  be  open  to  any 
student  who  wishes  the  development  obtained  by  the  study  whether  he 
shows  ability  or  not.  The  problem  in  many  schools,  especially  consolidated 
schools  where  night  rehearsing  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  is  how  to 
use  dramatics  as  a  part  of  an  English  course.  The  following  method  has 
been  tried  in  a  typical  consolidated  school  for  three  years  and  has  been 
successful.  Standardized  tests  show  that  the  students  have  not  neglected 
the  minimum  essentials  and  have  gained  in  general  ability  after  dramatic 
study. 

Objectives  for  English  work  are  set  for  the  year.  Each  class  tries 
to  reach  these  objectives  soon  enough  that  there  will  be  time  left  to  take 
a  month  or  six  weeks  off  from  routine  work  for  the  study  of  drama. 
Obviously  a  year's  study  in  dramatic  arts  cannot  be  compressed  into  so 
short  a  time  but  many  things  can  be  accomplished.  Work  in  diction  and 
voice  can  already  have  been  started  in  connection  with  all  English  work. 
Free  dramatization  can  be  used  in  connection  with  book  reports,  simple 
life  studies  can  be  done  at  odd  moments  during  the  year.  The  child 
should  already  have  learned  the  easiest  method  of  memorizing.  All  those 
are  motivated  by  the  idea  that  they  can  be  used  in  plays.  When  the 
actual  work  on  plays  begins  the  child  will  be  taught  simple  stage  terms 
that  he  will  need.  He  will  execute  as  much  of  the  stage  scenery,  costumes 
and  properties  as  can  possibly  be  done.  Most  of  this  will  have  to  be 
planned  by  the  director  as  there  cannot  be  time  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  technical  side  of  production.  The  children  can  do  much  study  on 
various  topics  connected  with  the  plays,  giving  oral  reports.  A  scrap- 
book  can  be  made  containing  pictures  and  articles  that  pertain  to  the 
plays. 

Specific  examples  will  illustrate.  One  program  of  plays  chosen  was 
Glory  of  the  Morning,  Spreading  the  News  and  Neighbors.  Study  and 
reports  were  made  on  Indian  costumes  for  men,  women,  boys  and  medicine 
men,  a  French  trapper's  costume;  the  construction  of  wigwams  and  calu- 
mets; Irish  costumes  for  men  and  women;  the  construction  of  flats  for 
an  interior  for  a  modern  play.  Another  program  consisting  of  Told  in  a 
Chinese  Garden,  Four  Friends  and  the  Robbers,  Diabolical  Circle  called 
for  study  and  construction  of  the  following:  Chinese  costumes  for  men 
and  women  of  lower  and  upper  classes;  a  wedding  chair  for  a  Chinese 
girl;  four  animal  costumes  and  masks;  Puritan  furnishings  and  costumes 
of  about  1700;  construction  of  a  grandfather  clock.     Material  for  the 
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scrap-book  contributed  by  the  class  consisted  of  pictures  of  Chinese  and 
Puritan  costumes  cut  from  magazines;  an  article  on  how  to  construct  an 
artificial  fire  in  the  Puritan  fireplace,  articles  on  stage  models  and  scene 
building;  pictures  of  faces  for  make-up  study.  All  other  material  used 
for  the  construction  of  properties,  costumes,  etc.,  was  obtained  from  a 
city  library  and  from  the  school  reference  books,  including  the  dictionary, 
which  contained  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  wedding  chair. 

A  program  of  three  one-act  plays  is  chosen  so  that  each  child  may 
have  a  part.  In  large  classes,  plays  with  large  casts  may  be  used  or 
two  plays  with  medium  casts  and  one  with  quite  a  large  cast  may  be 
chosen.  A  tragedy,  a  comedy  and  a  fantasy  make  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram which  is  likely  to  please  actors  and  audience.  The  rehearsing  is 
done  during  class  time.  While  the  cast  for  one  play  rehearses,  others  of 
the  class  work  on  costuming,  scenery  or  properties.  Contract  work  in 
English  is  also  given  so  that  no  one  has  any  chance  to  remain  idle.  Those 
teachers  who  have  not  used  contract  work  may  find  out  about  its  prin- 
ciples and  usage  in  copies  of  the  English  Journal  for  the  past  three  years 
and  from  an  article  in  The  Carolina  Teacher  for  April,  1928. 

While  the  teacher  rehearses  at  the  stage  the  remainder  of  the  class 
works  with  or  without  a  class  chairman,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
group.  A  student  acts  as  prompter  for  each  play  during  rehearsals,  thus 
leaving  the  teacher  free  to  direct. 

The  above  plan  for  play  production  causes  school  performances  to  lose 
somewhat  in  artistry,  as  all  children  are  used  whether  or  not  they  have 
ability.  The  method  is  also  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  and  some  will 
ask  if  it  is  worth  while.  In  answering  the  question  the  teacher  will  ask 
herself  what  she  expects  to  accomplish  with  her  students  by  going 
through  the  difficult  process  of  giving  plays  with  large  groups  of  un- 
trained children  of  varying  abilities.  Besides  the  usual  aims  for  a  dra- 
matic course  which  have  already  been  discussed  at  length,  she  will  likely 
decide  that  the  work  will  be  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  indi- 
vidual development  and  especially  in  the  development  of  the  group  to 
work  independently  of  the  teacher,  since  the  plan  suggested  demands  that 
the  teacher  leave  groups  to  work  without  her.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  matter  of  self-discipline  is  explained  and  is  set  up  as  one  of 
the  educational  objectives  to  be  attained.  In  some  cases  a  class  will  not 
learn  self-direction  and  must  forfeit  their  right  to  produce  plays  until 
they  can  learn  to  work  independently. 

At  least  one  teacher  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  from  the  stand- 
point of  individual  development.  She  has  seen  shy  children  develop  poise, 
voices  that  carried  well  and  a  pleasing  stage  presence;  children  with 
feelings  of  inferiority  gain  self-respect  from  having  done  a  part  well  and 
having  pleased  an  audience;  cock-sure  children  convinced  that  they  were 
part  of  a  group,  not  the  entire  show;  children  influenced  by  the  beauty 
of  well-written  lines;  over  serious  youngsters  helped  by  playing  in  good 
comedy;  irresponsible  boys  and  girls  developed  by  being  given  responsi- 
bility which  they  must  either  fulfill  or  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
performance;  members  of  a  group  disciplining  other  members  because  of 
such  failures;  large  groups  of  children  taught  the  true  meaning  of  team- 
work. In  other  words,  at  least  one  teacher  believes  that  dramatics  may 
be  an  educational  force,  not  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  school  curriculum. 
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In  a  school  where  one  class  in  dramatic  arts  is  allowed,  the  course  is 
usually  chosen  as  an  elective  by  children  of  average  or  above  average 
ability.  The  essentials  of  the  four  courses  are  compressed  as  well  as 
possible  into  one  year.  These  essentials  might  be  considered;  diction, 
rhythm  work,  play-production,  creative  writing  and  possibly  directing. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  suit  the  ability  and  age  of  the  particular  group 
electing  it. 

In  schools  where  it  seems  impossible  to  include  dramatic  work  in  any 
form  in  the  regular  class  work,  some  work  may  be  done  through  a  dra- 
matic club.  Programs  may  consist  of  work  in  diction,  life  study,  rhythm 
work,  dramatic  current  events,  and  study  of  plays,  dramatists,  and  great 
actors.  An  interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  folk  drama  of  the  state  and 
the  group  encouraged  to  join  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association.  The 
association  is  connected  with  the  bureau  of  community  drama  in  the  ex- 
tension department  at  the  state  university.  The  services  of  the  bureau 
are  invaluable  and  no  dramatic  director  should  fail  to  avail  herself  of 
the  help  which  she  may  receive  there.  She  should  address  inquiries  to 
Miss  Nettina  L.  Strobach,  State  Representative,  Bureau  of  Community 
Drama,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Bibliography 


SUGGESTED  PLAYS  FOR  PRODUCTION 


Six  who  Pass  While  the  Lentils 


Boil— Walker. 
The  Knave  of  Hearts — Saunders. 
The  Pig  Prince — Garnett. 
Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown — 


Dramatics  I 


The  Turtle  Dove— Oliver. 

The  Point  of  View— Phillpotts. 

The  Ghost  Story — Tarkington. 


Dramatics  III 


Walker. 
Never-the-less — Walker. 
The  Clock  Struck  One — Jennings. 
The  Dyspeptic  Ogre — Wilde. 


Lonesome-like — Brighouse. 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire — Yeats. 
Riders  to  the  Sea — Synge. 
Spreading  the  News — Gregory. 
Welsh  Honeymoon — Marks. 
The  Deacon's  Hat — Marks. 
The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo — 


Dramatics  II 


Marks. 
Medicine  Show — Walker. 
The  Florist  Shop. 
Trista. 

Gains  and  Gams  Junior. 
In  Dixon's  Kitchen — Stout. 
Pink  and  Patches — Bland. 
Cathleen  in  Hoolihan. 
A  Pot  o'  Broth. 


Maker  of  Dreams — Downs. 

Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady. 

Allison's  Lad — Dix. 

Where  But  in  America — Wolfe. 

The  Diabolical  Circle — Bomstead. 

The  Trimplet — Walker. 

Glory  of  the  Morning — Leonard. 

In  Hospital — Dickinson. 

The  Very  Naked  Boy — Walker. 

Neighbors — Gale. 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law — Aldis. 

The  Mouse  Trap — Howells. 

Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle. 

The  Beau  of  Bath — Mackay. 

Thursday  Evening — Morley. 


The  Twilight  Saint — Young. 
The  Little  Man — Galsworthy. 


The  Golden  Doom — Dunsany. 
Wurzel-Flummery — Milne. 


The  Stepmother — Bennett. 


Dramatics  IV 
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The  Glittering  Gate — Galsworthy. 
The  Gaol  Gate — Gregory. 
The  Traveling  Man — Gregory. 
The  Twelve-Pound  Look — Barrie. 
Will  O'  the  Wisp— Halman. 
The  Locked  Chest — Masefield. 
//e_0'Neill. 

The  Lady  of  the  Weeping  Willow 

— Walker. 
Nellie  jumbo — Walker. 
The  Hour  Glass — Yeats. 
Milestones — Bennett  and 

Knoblach. 
The  Piper — Peabody. 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Jephthah's  Daughter — Levinger. 


The  Rock — Hamlin. 
Quality  Street — Barrie. 
The  Dryad — Flexner. 
The  Servant  in  the  House — 

Kennedy. 
A  Kiss  for  Cinderella — Barrie. 
The  Bishop's  Candlesticks. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris — Gilbert. 

Muray  translation. 
You  Never  Can  Tell — Shaw. 
Arms  and  the  Man — Shaw. 
Androcles  and  the  Lion — Shaw. 
The  Romancers — Rostand. 
The  Rivals — Sheridan. 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer — 

Goldsmith. 


The  above  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  merely  sug- 
gestions for  plays  that  might  be  suitable  for  groups  usually  found  in  the 
grades  indicated.  The  teacher  will  have  to  use  her  own  judgment  in 
selecting  plays  that  are  not  too  difficult. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  ONE-ACT  PLAYS  SUITABLE  FOR  READING 

Carolina  Folk  Plays,  Vols.  1,  2,  3 — Koch. 

Lonesome  Road — Paul  Green. 

Seven  Short  Plays — Gregory. 

Wisconsin  Plays,  Vols.  1,  2 — Dickinson. 

Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  British  Authors. 

One-Act  Plays  by  Modem  Authors — Cohen. 

Five  Plays — Dunsany. 

Plays  of  Gods  and  Men — Dunsany. 

Three  to  Make  Ready — Garnett. 

Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation — Knickerbocker. 

More  Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation — Knickerbocker. 

Plays  Old  and  New — -Finney. 

One-Act  Plays — Goldsmith. 

Atlantic  Book  of  Plays — Leonard. 

Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays — Leonard. 

The  Little  Play  Book — Lord. 

Yankee  Fantasies — Mackaye. 

Short  Plays,  Vols.  1,  2,  3— McMillan. 

Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors. 

Ten  Minutes  by  the  Clock — Riley. 

Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women — Shay. 

Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays — Shay. 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays — Shay  and  Loving. 

One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 — Clark. 

Short  Plays  by  Representative  Authors. 

Portmanteau  Plays — Walker. 

More  Portmanteau  Plays — Walker. 

Portmanteau  Adaptations — Walker. 
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LONGER  PLAYS 

Modern  American  Plays — Baker. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Vols.  1,  and  2 — Dickinson. 
Plays  Fifth  Series — Galsworthy. 
Plays — Milne. 
Plays — Barrie. 

Representative  American  Plays — Quinn. 
Dramatic  Masterpieces. 
Moscoto  Theatre  Plays — Sayler. 

OTHER  HELPFUL  BOOKS 

Writing  the  One- Act  Play — Hillebrand. 

My  Maiden  Effort.  (A  compilation  of  stories  about  the  first  attempts 
of  now  famous  writers,  in  writing  and  marketing  their  writing.) 
Dramatic  Technique — Baker  Art  of  Playwriting — Henniquin. 
How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays — Clark. 
Playmaking — Archer. 
Studies  in  Stagecraft — Hamilton. 

Dramatics  for  School  and  Community — Wise.  (Contains  an  especially 
complete  set  of  bibliographies  on  every  aspect  of  drama,  including 
the  educational  phases,  with  the  authors  and  publishers.  A  valuable 
addition  to  the  teacher's  library.) 

The  Art  of  Make-up — Chalmers. 

How  to  See  a  Play — Burton. 

Experiments  in  Writing. 

The  Scenewright — Smith. 

Producing  in  Little  Theatres — Stratton. 

Book  of  Play  Production — Smith.    (Invaluable  for  the  teacher  who 

expects  to  do  any  building  of  scenery.) 
Acting  and  Play  Production — Andrews  and  Weirick. 
Dramatic  Technique — Bosworth. 
Stage  Costuming — Young. 
Clothes  On  and  Off  the  Stage — Chalmers. 
Costuming  a  Play — Grimball  and  Wells. 
Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs — Mackaye. 
Hebe:  A  Book  of  Costumes — Dabney  and  Wise. 

Scenery  and  Lighting — Selden.  (Bulletin  from  Carolina  Dramatic  As- 
sociation at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Invaluable.) 

Foundations  of  Expression— Curvy. 
Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression — Curry. 
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FEBRUARY  10-14,  1930 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


FOREWORD 


Agreeable  to  the  desire  of  His  Excellency,  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner, 
the  school  forces  of  the  State  are  requested  to  participate  in  the  live-at- 
home  program.  The  Governor  has  designated  the  week  beginning  February 
10th  as  live-at-home  week  for  the  schools. 

In  an  effort  to  forward  this  program,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  setting  forth  briefly  in  bulletin  form  the  philosophy  under- 
lying this  program,  a  few  of  the  basic  agricultural  and  farm  facts  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  making  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  the  teachers  may 
use  this  material.  Activity  programs,  poster  and  booklet  making,  project 
work,  compositions,  essays,  declamations,  live-at-home  luncheons  and  ban- 
quets may  all  be  utilized.  Exercises  to  which  the  people  of  the  community 
are  invited  would  be  excellent. 

Every  superintendent,  principal,  supervisor  and  teacher  will  have 
abundant  room  for  the  exercise  cf  initiative  and  originality.  This  bulletin 
is  merely  suggestive.  Each  school  system  will  make  plans  which  in  its 
judgment  will  most  effectively  call  this  idea  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Every  school  should  strive  to  observe  this  week  in  some  appropriate  and 
distinctive  way. 

During  the  five  days  of  this  school  week  every  teacher  in  the  State  is 
hereby  requested,  as  a  minimum  effort  on  her  part,  to  give  some  instruc- 
tion on  some  phase  of  this  subject  to  the  children  under  her  care.  In 
addition  to  the  teaching  activity  which  is  carried  on  in  each  classroom1 
every  day  in  the  week,  there  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  some  sort  of  program 
which  would  involve  the  joint  and  cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  school 
or  school  system  and  thus  unify  and  summarize  the  total  effort. 

The  children  in  each  class  should,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  write  a 
joint  class  letter  to  Governor  Gardner  telling  him  briefly  of  the  live-at- 
home  activities  in  which  the  class  had  engaged  during  the  week.  Each 
letter  should  contain  the  following  information:  (1)  the  name  of  the 
teacher,  (2)  the  grade,  (3)  the  school  system,  (4)  the  name  of  the  school, 
(5)  the  name  of  the  principal.  The  letter  might  be  signed  by  some  child 
designated  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  other  children  in  the  room  to  act  for 
the  class. 

The  Governor  of  this  State  may  be  addressed  as  follows: 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GOVERNOR  0.  MAX  GARDNER, 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

If  every  teacher  will  do  her  part  the  philosophy  underlying  the  idea  of 
the  live-at-home  program  can  be  widely  disseminated  among  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.    I  hope  no  teacher  will  fail  to  respond. 

A  list  of  State  prizes  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  State 
College  and  to  the  supervisors  in  Wake  County  and  in  the  City  of  Raleigh 
for  the  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  to  the  other  members  of  this  department  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bulletin. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


1-24-30-  25 SC. 


GOVERNOR  GARDNER'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  idea  in  the  phrase  "live-at-home,"  as  it  is  being  applied  to  agri- 
culture in  North  Carolina  today,,  is  not  a  new  or  original  idea.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  new,  however,  is  unimportant.  Few  of  our  ideas  or  our 
beliefs  or  our  programs  are  new.  Our  "new"  ideas  are  usually  old  notions 
adapted  to  new  problems. 

Agriculture — farming — in  this  State  is  faced  today  with  many  exceed- 
ingly difficult  problems.  Out  of  the  thinking  and  planning  and  speaking 
about  these  problems  by  the  leaders  of  the  State,  the  phrase  "live-at-home" 
was  coined.  "Live-at-home"  is  an  apt,  short,  suggestive  name  that  has 
been  applied  to  an  idea  which,  if  understood  and  conscientiously  followed 
by  the  farmers,  should  have  a  powerful  effect  in  changing  the  center  of 
emphasis  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  and  in  bringing  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  prosperity  to  the  farmers. 

The  Meaning  of  Live-At-Home 

The  live-at-home  program  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  encouraging  of 
all  of  us  engaged  in  farming  to  grow  for  ourselves  and  to  supply  ourselves 
with  all  the  food  and  feedstuffs  and  livestock  products  necessary  for 
family  and  farm  consumption  the  year  round.  It  would  also  encourage  us 
to  grow  enough  surplus  to  supply  the  small  towns  and  the  cities  which  are 
our  logical  markets;  and  it  would  encourage  the  city  folk  of  this  State  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  North  Carolina  farmer  in  their  purchase  of  the 
supplies  which  he  grows. 

North  Carolina  Agriculture  and  Industry  Compared 

North  Carolina  is  in  many  respects  an  important  agricultural  state. 
While  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth  is  at  present  invested  in  industrial 
enterprises,  and  while  industry  produces  annually  something  like  three 
times  as  much  gross  income  as  does  agriculture,  approximately  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  this  State  are  still  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their 
living.  There  is  invested  in  North  Carolina  industries  more  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  value  of  the  products  manufactured  annually  is  one  bil- 
lion two  hundred  fifty  million  dollars.  The  value  placed  on  the  land  in 
North  Carolina  for  taxation,  that  is,  the  country  or  agricultural  property, 
is  $935,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  our  agricultural  output  is  nearly 
400  million  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  investment  in  industry  and  in 
agriculture  is  about  the  same,  but  the  gross  value  of  the  annual  output 
of  industry  is  approximately  three  times  that  of  agriculture.  Studies  made 
by  the  Tax  Commission*  and  others  indicate  that  the  net  profit  or  net  in- 
come from  farming — that  is,  income  or  profit  after  payment  of  all  expenses 
of  production  and  selling — is  also  smaller  than  the  net  income  from  other 
industries.  In  other  words,  those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  North  Caro- 
lina— which  includes  the  farm  tenant,  the  owner-operator  farmer,  the  land- 


*Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  1928,  Chapter  I,  The  Taxation  of 
Agriculture,  page  47  ff. 
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lord  who  farms  with  tenants,  the  absentee  landlord  who  lives  in  the  city 
and  farms  over  long-distance,  the  time  merchant  who  furnishes  the  farmer 
with  supplies  and  credit  for  producing  his  crops,  and  oftentimes  the  banker 
who  furnishes  the  capital  for  the  whole  community — are,  on  the  whole, 
engaged  in  one  of  the  least  prosperous  industries  in  the  State.  There  has 
been  little  profit  made  by  the  farmers  in  many  sections  of  the  State  this 
year.  In  fact,  in  the  east,  that  is,  the  Coastal  Plain  region,  it  has  been 
represented  that  this  winter  there  is  actual  want  among  some  tenant 
farmers  and  croppers.  While  the  east  itself  has  refuted  this  assertion, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  agriculture  in  1929  was  engaged  in  without 
profit  in  some  sections  and  by  many  individual  farmers. 

Agriculture  Not  Prosperous  in  the  Nation 

What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Of  course,  the  school  children  of  the  State 
know  that  the  condition  of  agriculture  today  presents  a  serious  problem 
throughout  the  nation.  In  general,  agriculture  of  late  years  has  not  been 
prosperous.  In  the  great  Middle  West,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the 
South,  which  are  the  principal  farming  sections  of  the  nation,  the  farmers, 
speaking  broadly,  have  not  made  money.  The  problem  of  increasing  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  biggest  problem 
confronting  the  Federal  government  today.  Last  year  Congress  created 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  an  organization  set  up  to  aid  President  Hoover's 
administration  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  stimu- 
lating agricultural  prosperity  throughout  the  nation.  This  board  will  have 
$500,000,000  to  be  lent  to  the  farmers  and  to  be  used  in  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  so  as  to  increase  the  profits  from  agriculture  to  the  farmers. 

Why  Agriculture  is  Not  Prosperous  in  North  Carolina 

The  agricultural  problem  is  certainly  a  serious  one  in  this  State.  It 
is  receiving  the  most  careful  thought  of  the  present  State  administration. 
In  my  opinion,  one  reason  why  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  is  not  return- 
ing a  satisfactory  profit  is  that  our  farmers  devote  practically  all  their 
time  to  the  growing  of  crops,  to  the  exclusion  of  growing  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Our  farmers  not  only  put  their  main  reliance  in  crops; 
they  put  most  of  their  work  and  sink  most  of  their  annual  investment  in 
growing  crops  for  sale — cash  crops.  Out  of  the  total  annual  agricultural 
output  of  nearly  $400,000,000,  something  like  $325,000,000  is  derived  from 
crops;  $75,000,000,  or  less,  from  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Stated 
differently,  the  average  annual  crop  value  per  farm  during  the  past  five 
years,  1924  to  1928,  is  $1,034,  and  the  annual  livestock  production  is  only 
$276  per  farm. 

The  extent  to  which  our  complete  dependence  is  put  upon  our  two  prin- 
cipal cash  crops,  tobacco  and  cotton,  is  borne  in  upon  us  by  the  fact  that 
they  combined  represent  some  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  total  crops 
grown  in  the  State.  The  average  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  approximately 
$100,000,000  per  year,  and  of  the  cotton  crop  $90,000,000. 

The  live-at-home  idea  would  supplement  these  cash  crops  with  more 
consumption  of  food-and-feed  crops;  and  it  would  supplement  crop  farming 
itself  with  a  larger  amount  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  The  reason 
why  such  change  is  so  important  to  the  State  is  that  recently  the  margin 
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of  profit  for  the  tobacco  and  cotton  crops  in  North  Carolina  has  been  so 
small  that  increased  reliance  upon  these  crops  for  a  livelihood  is  likely  to 
result  in  having  to  grow  them  at  even  a  still  smaller  margin  of  profit  or  at 
an  actual  loss. 

North  Carolina  farmers,  particularly  eastern  North  Carolina  farmers, 
in  recent  years  have  gambled  with  and  have  been  cleaned  up  by,  two  for- 
eign elements — the  boll  weevil  and  the  South  Georgia  farmer.  North  Caro- 
lina is  on  the  northern  fringe  of  the  region  in  which  cotton  growing  can  be 
engaged  in  at  a  profit.  Our  farmers  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  profit  in 
growing  cotton  during  the  years  when  the  boll  weevil  was  devastating 
successively  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  But  since 
the  boll  weevil  has  reached  North  Carolina,  our  production  has  fallen  off, 
although  our  acreage  has  increased;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  far  South- 
ern states  have  learned  how  to  combat  the  boll  weevil  successfully,  and  are 
growing  cotton  at  a  lower  unit  cost  of  production  than  we. 

During  the  period  of  the  World  War,  when  consumption  of  tobacco — 
especially  of  cigarettes — expanded  enormously,  many  central  and  eastern 
North  Carolina  farmers  began  to  devote  more  and  more  acreage  to  tobacco 
growing.  So  energetically  was  this  increase  pursued  that  tobacco  came  to 
be  the  biggest  money  value  crop  grown  in  this  State. 

During  the  past  six  years,  the  farmers  of  South  Georgia,  cleaned  up  by 
the  boll  weevil,  have  been  planting  an  ever  larger  acreage  annually  in 
tobacco.  Last  year,  they  produced,  it  is  estimated,  90  million  pounds  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  and  indications  are  that  this  year  they  will  plant  enough 
to  produce  125  million  pounds.  With  labor  conditions  and  climate  in  their 
favor,  they  can  probably  grow  tobacco  somewhat  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
North  Carolina.    They  have  become  serious  competitors  of  ours. 

This  increased  production  outside  of  the  State,  together  with  the  in- 
creases inside  of  the  State  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  piling  up  an 
increasing  surplus  of  raw  tobacco,  with  the  result  that  many  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  sell  their  output  at  a  price  which  would  yield  a  profit. 

The  Way  Out 

How  are  North  Carolina  farmers  and  other  leaders  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  our  two  largest  cash  crops?  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
met  by  an  increased  production  of  these  two  crops.  Today,  however,  a 
new  point  of  view  must  be  accepted.  Out  of  this  has  come  the  live-at-home 
movement. 

At  many  places  throughout  the  State,  I  have  urged  that  every  farmer, 
tenant  and  landlord,  plan  to  plant  no  more  cotton  and  tobacco  in  1930  than 
he  grew  in  1929,  and  that  he  supplement  his  cash  crops  with  enough  food 
and  feed  crops  for  home  and  farm  use  next  summer  and  winter.  My  idea 
is  that  we  plan  this  year  to  raise  at  home  what  we  consume  at  home,  so 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  spend  all  of  the  more  than  $200,000,000  which 
it  is  estimated  we  annually  send  out  of  North  Carolina  for  food  and  feed- 
stuffs  and  livestock  products. 

North  Carolina  farmers  ought  not  to  have  to  buy  flour,  meal,  molasses, 
vegetables,  canned  fruits,  either  during  the  summer  or  the  winter,  because 
the  soil  of  North  Carolina  is  so  wonderful  in  its  potential  possibilities  that 
our  farmers  can  in  most  cases  produce  these  goods  more  cheaply  than  they 
can  buy  them. 
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Furthermore,  every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to 
furnish  all  the  milk  and  butter  needed  throughout  the  year  for  home  con- 
sumption, together  with  a  surplus  which  can  be  marketed  locally  and  which 
in  this  way  will  provide  a  small  but  steady  cash  income  from  week  to  week 
throughout  the  year.  In  North  Carolina  at  present  there  is  an  average  of 
only  one  milk  cow  for  each  ten  persons.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the 
average  is  one  cow  for  each  five  persons;  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  one  cow  for 
each  25  persons.  We  should  set  for  our  goal  a  minimum  of  one  milk  cow 
for  every  family  in  North  Carolina.  Each  farmer  ought  to  raise  enough 
hogs  to  supply  his  own  requirements  for  pork  throughout  the  year.  He 
ought  also  to  raise  enough  chickens  to  supply  home  needs  and  to  sell  a 
reasonable  surplus  to  the  local  markets. 

Of  course,  intelligent  farmers  will  want,  in  so  far  as  possible,  pure-bred 
cows  and  hogs  and  other  livestock.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  and  grow 
thoroughbreds  than  scrubs.  Every  experiment  conducted  by  State  College 
and  other  agencies  goes  to  prove  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  scrubs 
when  we  can  have  thoroughbreds.    Insist  on  improving  your  livestock. 

Why  School  Children  Should  Be  Interested 

I  am  sure  that  the  question,  "why  does  this  problem  concern  me?"  has 
already  occurred  to  the  pupils  reading  this  statement.  "The  farmers  in 
this  community  should  be  interested  in  the  live-at-home  program.  My 
parents  ought  to  understand  it.    But  why  should  I  study  it?" 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  important  that  the  school  children  become  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  conditions  and  needs  of  the  State;  especially  should 
they  inform  themselves  about  the  conditions  existing  in  their  own  section 
and  their  own  local  community.  One  reason  why  you  should  understand 
the  importance  of  the  live-at-home  program  is  that  you  can  help  secure  the 
good  will  of  your  parents  and  neighbors  for  this  movement  through  under- 
standing the  idea  yourselves  and  through  discussing  it  with  your  parents 
and  asking  questions  about  it.  You  can  inform  many  farmers  about  the 
meaning  of  the  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thus  far,  many  of  the  farmers 
don't  realize  the  small  margin  of  profit  they  earn  from  some  of  the  crops 
they  grow.  They  don't  understand  the  importance  of  growing  themselves 
everything  that  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  including  what  school  chil- 
dren themselves  consume. 

School  children  should  become  interested  in  this  movement  and  should 
become  informed  about  it  at  once,  because  if  the  live-at-home  program  is 
to  become  as  helpful  in  this  State  as  many  of  us  believe  it  may,  it  should 
be  put  into  effect  this  year — 1930.  This  means  that  the  farmers  must 
begin  right  now,  in  February,  to  make  plans  to  add  some  food  and  feed 
crops  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco  acreage  and,  in  many  cases,  to  secure  a  cow 
and  a  hog  for  the  family.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  or  buy  a  cow  before  next  fall,  but  plans  should  be  made  this 
spring  to  grow  enough  feed  on  every  farm  for  a  cow  next  winter. 

You  should  know  about  this  program,  also,  because  your  own  interests 
are  so  intimately  tied  up  in  it.  You  know,  of  course,  that  if  agriculture 
prospers  in  your  community — if  your  fathers  earn  more  from  their  farms — 
much  of  their  additional  earnings  will  be  expended  for  your  own  welfare. 
The  live-at-home  program  means  better  living  for  the  entire  State,  espec- 
ially for  the  children. 
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School  children  should  understand  this  program,  too,  because  today  the 
schools  and  school  children  pride  themselves  upon  studying  and  learning 
to  understand  the  principal  movements  affecting  the  life  of  their  com- 
munity and  the  entire  State.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  problem  or  move- 
ment of  higher  importance  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  than  is  the 
live-at-home  movement  for  the  farmer. 

Not  only  should  country  school  children  understand  the  importance  of 
this  program;  children  in  city  schools  as  well  should  understand  it  thor- 
oughly, because  we  are  engaged  in  building  a  few  great  cities  in  North 
Carolina,  and,  in  the  main,  the  prosperity  of  these  cities  is  intimately  tied 
up  with  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  back-country  which  supports  them. 
We  must  find  out  the  best  ways  for  the  city  and  the  country  to  be  mutually 
helpful  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  You  know  trading  usually 
means  earning  both  to  those  who  sell  and  to  those  who  buy. 

School  children  can  help  not  only  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  on  this  program  now,  in  time  to  get  it  included  in  the 
farm  plans  for  this  year;  they  can  also  help  in  keeping  hold  of  this  idea 
as  a  continuing  program  for  agricultural  prosperity  from  year  to  year.  If 
the  live-at-home  idea  is  really  to  be  of  any  worth  in  increasing  the  income 
from  farming  and  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of  our  farmers,  it 
must  become  a  continuing  part  of  our  whole  agricultural  scheme  from  year 
to  year.  It  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  fad  to  be  pursued  this  year  and 
then  put  away.  Of  course,  you  all  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  start  a 
movement  than  to  keep  it  going  after  the  enthusiasm  generated  in  starting 
it  has  worn  off. 

Finally,  school  children,  especially  high  school  boys  and  girls,  can  help 
tremendously  in  assuring  the  success  of  this  movement  by  keeping  from 
the  beginning  an  accurate  record  of  the  additional  profit  the  program 
brings.  Farmers  are  like  other  people  in  this  respect:  they  do  not  like 
to  keep  detailed  records  of  costs  and  receipts.  It  would  give  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  be  assured  that  in  each  family  a  school  boy  or  girl  would  be 
willing  to  tell  his  parents  that,  if  they  will  undertake  to  cooperate  in  push- 
ing the  live-at-home  program  on  their  farm,  he  will  keep  an  accurate 
record  which  will  show,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  extent  to  which  such 
change  has  been  profitable  on  that  farm. 

I  believe  the  live-at-home  movement  promises  much  for  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  economic  independence  of  farmers 
in  North  Carolina;  and  I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  will  and  the  ability 
of  the  school  children  to  help  in  assuring  its  success. 
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THE  LIVE-AT-HOME  PROGRAM 


North  Carolina  is  a  great  agricultural  state  with  soils  and  climate  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  most  of  the  food  products  required  by  our  own 
people.  Yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  instead  of  producing  food  and  feed  crops 
required,  we  import  annually  large  quantities  of  such  foods  and  feeds  from 
other  states.  Evidently,  what  is  needed  is  a  program  which  will  reveal 
the  nature  of  this  problem  and  point  out  how  the  situation  can  be  remedied. 
The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  explain  the  live-at-home  program,  tell 
you  why  it  is  needed  at  this  time  and  to  enlist  your  efforts  in  making  it  a 
complete  success. 

Your  part  is  an  important  one.  You  are  to  be  the  active  leaders  in 
molding  the  thought  of  the  State  on  this  problem.  It  is  necessary  for  you 
to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved,  to  suggest 
what  you  believe  should  be  done  in  your  locality,  and  to  enlist  others  in  the 
movement  to  the  end  that  the  action  may  be  taken  and  the  object  of  the 
program  realized. 

The  objectives  of  the  live-at-home  program  are  simple  enough: 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  get  farmers  interested  in  producing  more  of  their 
food  and?  feed  supplies  instead  of  buying  them,  or  perhaps  doing  without 
them. 

2.  To  produce  food  and  feed  products  for  the  local  market  when  this 
can  be  done  economically. 

3.  To  get  city  people  interested  in  buying  North  Carolina  farm  products. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  farm- 
ers cannot  produce  all  of  their  feed  crops  and  a  large  part  of  their  food 
supplies.  If  farmers  could  be  induced  to  produce  their  own  feed  and  food 
supplies,  it  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  State  estimated  at  from  150  to  200 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  If  the  money  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
out-of-State  products  should  be  kept  in  the  State,  it  could  be  used  to  build 
up  substantial  savings  accounts,  develop  a  better  standard  of  living  on  the 
farm,  and  for  other  purposes  which  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

A  live-at-home  program  should  become  a  permanent  feature  of  our  agri- 
culture. However,  this  year  it  is  needed  very  much.  This  State,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  states  in  the  Union,  is  suffering  from  a  protracted 
agricultural  depression  accompanied  by  a  business  depression.  The  out- 
look for  agriculture  in  1930  is  not  bright.  There  is  evidence  that  cotton 
and  tobacco  and  other  major  cash  crops  may  not  be  as  profitable  in  1930 
as  in  1929.  This  means  that  the  farmer  should  do  everything  he  can  to 
produce  his  feed  and  food  crops.  If  each  farmer  would  do  his  share  in 
this  program,  the  millions  of  dollars,  mentioned  above,  would  be  saved  to 
help  eliminate  the  distress  conditions  which  always  accompany  agricultural 
and  business  depressions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  program  means  much  more  than  sav- 
ing 150  to  200  million  dollars  spent  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  feed  crops. 
If  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to  adopt  a  live-at-home  program,  it  will 
aid  materially  in  developing  a  balanced  system  of  farming.  An  increase 
in  the  food  and  feed  crops  must  of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  cut  in 
the  acreage  of  cash  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  production 
of  more  livestock,  livestock  products  and  poultry. 
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A  balanced  system  of  farming  which  would  result  from  this  live-at-home 
program  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  income  from  farming  and  provide  a 
more  uniform  flow  of  money  throughout  the  year.  It  will  reduce  the  un- 
certainty associated  with  cash  crop  farming  and  utilize  labor  and  other 
resources  to  a  better  advantage  than  can  possibly  be  done  in  a  one  crop 
or  cash  crop  system. 

It  means  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  family  through  the  use  of 
a  greater  variety  of  food  on  the  family  table  because  these  foods  are  avail- 
able. It  will  prevent  those  diseases  which  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  animal 
products  and  garden  produce.  It  will  provide  not  only  the  necessities  of 
life  but  comforts  and  even  luxuries.  In  short,  it  will  mean  a  more  pros- 
perous agriculture. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  the  life  of  the  community, 
business  and  social,  depends  upon  a  prosperous  agricultural  class.  Pros- 
perous agriculture  means  business  for  the  banker,  more  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  that  cannot  be  produced  on  the  farm,  and  hence  better  busi- 
ness for  the  merchant.  It  means  that  better  schools,  roads,  and  churches 
and  all  of  those  things  which  add  to  an  abundant  life  in  the  rural  com- 
munity can  be  provided. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  city  is  vitally  dependent  upon  farming.  It 
needs  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  buying  North  Carolina  products, 
our  citizens  not  only  add  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  to  their  own 
prosperity,  but  that  this  is  done  with  no  additional  cost  to  them.  It  will 
not  cost  the  city  dweller  one  penny  more  for  North  Carolina  products  than 
for  the  purchase  of  products  from  other  states.  Nor  will  this  purchase  of 
North  Carolina  products  in  any  way  interfere  with  inter-state  trade.  In 
fact  it  will  tend  to  increase  inter-state  trade,  because  by  this  program 
farmers  will  tend  to  have  more  money  to  buy  goods  which  this  State  cannot 
and  does  not  produce. 

How  can  such  a  program  be  put  into  operation?  Obviously,  it  involves 
arousing  interest  in  the  program  to  the  point  where  people  most  concerned 
will  act.    This  bulletin  suggests  how  this  can  be  done. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1925 
COST  FOOD  PURCHASED  OUTSIDE  THE  STATE  BY  CITY 
POPULATION  BASED  ON  FARM  VALUES 


Corn                               1,121,348  Bu.        @    $  1.10  Bu.  $  1,233,482 

Wheat                            4,000,000    "                   1.71    "  6,840,000 

I.  Potatoes                         537,600    "                   1.80    "  967,680 

S.  Potatoes                      2,239,597    "                   1.20    "  2,687,516 

Beef*                                131,565  Head  30.00  Head  3,946,950 

Vealf                                109,209    "  30.00    "  3,276,270 

Mutton  and  Lamb              174,052    "                   6.20    "  1,079,122 

Pork                                 522,773    "  20.00    "  10,455,460 

Milk  157,147,420  Gals.                 .35  Gal.  55,001,497 

Poultry  .           7,000,000  Fowls               .65  Each  4,550,000 

Eggs                             22,000,000  Doz.                  .28  Doz.  6,160,000 


Total   $96,197,977 


Note:  *  and  t — Average  value  of  all  beef  cattle  and  veals  is  $30  per  head. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA,  1925 
COST  OF  FOOD  AND  FEED  PURCHASED  OUTSIDE  OF 
STATE  BY  ALL  FARM  POPULATION 


Corn  12,554,000  Bu.         @    $  1.10  Bu.  $13,809,400 

Wheat                           4,128,426    "  1.71  "  7,059,608 

Oats  12,255,241    "  .76  "  9,313,983 

Hay                                500,000  Tons  20.00  Ton  10,000,000 

Veal                                 24,399  Head  30.00  Head  731,970 

Mutton  and  Lamb             123,448    "  6.20  "  765,377 

Milk  .58,000,000  Gals.  .35  Gal.  20,300,000 


Total   $61,980,293 

Total  spent— City  population   $  96,197,977 

Total  spent— Farm  population   61,980,293 


$158,178,270 


TOTAL  FARM  VALUE  OF  FOOD  AND  FEED  PRODUCED  AND 
CONSUMED  BY  ALL  FARM  AND  CITY  POPULATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1925 


Corn  

.  44,400,000 

Bu.  @ 

$  1.10 

Bu. 

$  48,840,000 

Wheat   

.   4,466,000 

<< 

1.71 

« 

7,637,000 

Rye  

920,000 

u 

1.57 

a 

1,444,000 

Barley  

230,000 

« 

1.20 

a 

276,000 

Oats  

4,902,000 

<< 

.76 

a 

3,726,000 

I.  Potatoes  

.   4,524,000 

<< 

1.80 

tt 

8,143,000 

S.  Potatoes  

7,040,000 

<< 

1.20 

a 

8,448,000 

Beef  and  Veal  

305,155 

Head 

30.00 

Head 

9,154,650 

Mutton  and  Lamb 

60,929 

<< 

6.20 

u 

377,760 

Pork  and  Lard  

871,787 

tt 

20.00 

n 

17,435,740 

Milk  

......108,151,634 

Gals. 

.35 

Gal. 

37,853,071 

Poultry  

8,558,145 

Fowls 

.65 

Each 

5,562,784 

Eggs...   

25,587,169 

Doz. 

.28 

Doz. 

7,164,407 

Hay    

1,309,077 

Tons 

20.00 

Ton 

26,181,540 

Total 

$182,243,952 

Cost  of  food  purchased  outside  of  State  by  city  population 

based  on  farm  values   $  96,197,977 

Cost  of  food  and  feed  purchased  outside  the  State  by  all  farm 

population    61,980,293 

Total  farm  value  of  food  and  feed  produced  and  consumed  by 

farm  and  city  population  is   182,243,952 


Total 


$340,422,222 
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Graph  I.  Consumption  Of  Food  And  Feed  By  All  City  And  Farm 
(    Population  And  Livestock  In  North  Carolina  In  192,5. 


Corn     Wheat    Oats.      Hay      Irish     Sweet     6eef      Veal     Mutton    PorK      Mi  IK  Poultry 
Potatoes  Limb     Lard  Egg"3 


Graph  II.  Consumption  Of  Food  And  Feed  By  All  Farm 
,007.  Population  And  Livestock  In  North  Carolina  In  1925. 


Corn    Wheat  Oats    hay    Irish    Sweet    Beef    Veal    Mutton  PorK    Milk  Poultry 
Potatoes  Lamb   Lard  Egg's 

legend  for  Both  Graphs   OHBi-  Amount  Produced       I        I  =Shortdge  W25 
/00%  fqud/s  Amount  Of  Product  tfeau/red  for  A/.  C  Popu/dt/or?  And  feed  for  A/J  L/vestocK. 


Chart  I.  Shows  North  Carolina's  food  and  feed  shortage  during  1925.  In  no  instance 
do  North  Carolina  farmers  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  any  food  or  feed  products  to 
supply  both  city  and  farm  population. 

Chart  II.  Shows  what  the  1925  farm  population  of  North  Carolina  lacks  of  producing 
its  entire  food  and  livestock  feed  needs.  North  Carolina  farmers  purchased  from  out  of  the 
State  during  1925,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  livestock  products. — Data  for  Charts  I  and 
II  furnished  by  North  Carolina  State  College  Extension  Service. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
LIVE-AT-HOME  WEEK  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


PURPOSES 

(1)  .   To  acquaint  each  child  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  with 

Governor  Gardner's  live-at-home  program. 

(2)  .  To  bring  home  to  him  the  real  significance  of  the  keeping  of  a 

family  cow,  a  few  hens,  some  pigs,  and  maintaining  a  garden  in 
their  relationship  to  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 


SUGGESTED 

Monday,  February  10  

Tuesday,  February  11  

Wednesday,  February  12  

Thursday,  February  13  

Friday,  February  14  


:ly  program 

The  Importance  of  Daily  Food  for 

the  Family. 
The  Importance  of  the  Cow. 
The  Importance  of  Poultry. 
The  Importance  of  the  Hog. 
The  Importance  of  the  Garden. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Grades  I  I V: 

Such  dairy  and  other  farm  activities  as: 

(1)  Visiting,  reproducing  or  participating  in  a  complete  unit  of  any 
phase  of  work  such  as  churning,  milking,  feeding,  canning,  the 
dairy  project,  etc. 

(2)  Providing  home-grown  products  for  and  preparing  a  good  school 
lunch. 

(3)  Bringing  milk  for  mid-morning  lunch,  especially  for  the  under- 
nourished. 

(4)  Planning  for  and  initiating  individual  and  classroom  projects — 
keeping  a  garden,  pigeons,  bees,  chickens,  rabbits,  etc. — neces- 
sary protection  and  care,  necessary  food,  profits. 

(5)  Planting  and  planning  a  hotbed  by  school  or  grade  with  a  view 
to  supplying  certain  plants  to  the  members  of  the  class  and  to 
the  community. 

(6)  Cooking  and  preparing  hot  lunch  dishes  with  a  milk  basis — hot 
chocolate,  cream  soups,  etc. 

(7)  Clothing  a  doll — providing  a  suitable  cotton  wardrobe. 

(8)  Entertaining  parents — presenting  results  of  the  studies  made. 

(9)  Reading  simple  stories  and  poems  about  farm  life. 
(10)  Learning  songs  and  listening  to  music  about  farm  life. 

II.  Grades  V-VII,  and  High  School  (8-11): 

(1)  Any  of  the  above  on  more  extensive  or  intensive  scale. 

(2)  Live-at-home  luncheon  for  a  School  Visiting  Day. 

(3)  Grafting  fruit  trees  demonstration  followed  by  setting  out  trees 
and  vines — apple,  peach,  pear,  grape,  strawberry,  dewberry,  etc. 
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(4)  Study  of  agricultural  projects — peach  growing,  strawberry  cul- 
ture, trucking,  etc. 

(5)  Study  of  seeds  used  for  foods — peas,  beans,  nuts,  etc. 

(6)  Visiting  agricultural  experimental  stations  in  the  locality. 

(7)  Collecting  material  for  exhibit  and  filing. 

(8)  Making  posters,  original  drawings,  booklets,  etc,  related  to  any 
of  above: 

a.  Showing  health  value. 

b.  Showing  financial  significance. 

c.  Showing  artistic  phases. 

Note:   Show  in  graphs  and  maps  food  producing  and  con- 
suming amounts  and  areas. 

(9)  Making  collections  of  poetry,  stories,  etc.,  related  to  farm  life. 

(10)  Composing  original  poems,  stories,  plays  about  farm  life  for 
their  own  satisfaction  and  for  reading  information  and  talks  to 
lower  grades. 

(11)  Answering  such  problems  as: 

a.  Can  North  Carolina  live  at  home?  Could  and  should  she 
help  other  states? 

b.  How  does  the  State  government  help  toward  realization 
of  a  live-at-home  program?    The  Federal? 

c.  Is  a  live-at-home  program  desirable? 

(Study  work  of  Department  of  Conservation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, N.  C.  State  College,  Farm  and  Home  Agents,  Teachers  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics.) 

(12)  Talking  and  writing  on  such  topics  as: 

a.  How  we  (or  I)  have  observed  live-at-home  week. 

b.  Our  (or  my)  program  for  live-at-home  year. 

c.  The  country  girl's  (or  boy's)  road  to  independence. 

d.  How  to  have  a  live-at-home  party  or  dinner. 

e.  Life  history  of  individual  projects,  such  as  "The  Story  of 
My  Pig,"  etc. 

f.  Food  budgeting  for  the  family. 

g.  What  a  grader  can  do  to  promote  a  live-at-home 

program. 

h.  A  progressive  farm  program  for  community 

based  on  agricultural  conditions  in  county  and  State. 

i.  Enemies  of  the  farmer. 

j.  North  Carolina  the  beautiful. 

k.  How  can  dispose  of  a  surplus  production  of 

foodstuffs. 
1.  My  county — a  county  of  opportunity. 

(13)  Planning  and  executing  plays  conveying  such  ideas  as: 

a.  Social  climbers  (vegetables  and  animals  not  commonly 
grown  or  not  in  popular  favor  meet  to  put  their  merits 
before  the  public). 

b.  Investing  in  stock  and  barns  (various  farm  animals  and 
fowls  present  financial  and  social  reasons  for  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  farm  program.  Cast  of  characters  should  in- 
clude up-to-date  alert  farmer  and  wife;  a  careless,  indif- 
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ferent  one;  health  officers  and  nurses;  several  retail  men 
such  as  the  butcher,  groceryman,  etc.). 

c.  Festival  of  planting  and  growing. 

d.  North  Carolina's  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

(Present  a  drama  in  which  the  different  items  on  menu 
are  personified,  showing  that  an  inexpensive,  wholesome 
and  attractive  meal  can  be  prepared  independent  of  the 
city  market.) 

e.  Counting  North  Carolina's  (or  those  of  community)  bless- 
ings. (Special  reasons  why  we  can  and  should  live  at 
home.) 

f.  North  Carolina's  highways  to  live-at-home  (home-grown 
food  and  feed,  good  roads  and  good  schools). 

(14)  Planning  practical  wool  and  cotton  wardrobes. 

(15)  Writing  letters  to  Governor  Gardner  giving  results  of  the  week. 

III.  Activities  for  the  school  as  a  whole: 

a.  Hold  North  Carolina  agricultural  fair. 

b.  Entertain  at  special  classroom  and  assembly  programs. 

c.  Have  a  get-together  community  live-at-home  dinner  at  school. 

d.  Write  special  news  articles  in  local  and  school  newspapers. 

e.  Invite  special  speakers  to  confer  on  particular  problems  and  lecture 
on  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject. 

IV.  Materials : 

Radio  program   (WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  daily — See  program  in  this 

bulletin) . 
Articles  printed  in  this  bulletin. 

Daily  papers,  farm  journals,  magazines,  slides  and  films. 
List  of  References  and  Bibliography: 

Bulletins — Agricultural  North  Carolina;  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh.  Pecan  Culture  in  North  Carolina;  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh.  Horticultural  North  Carolina;  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh. 

Bi-monthly  publication — Agricultural  Review;  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh. 

Quarterly  publication — Farm  Forecaster;  Crop  Reporting  Service,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh. 

Bulletin — Resources  and  Industries  of  North  Carolina  (price  .50)  ; 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh. 

Weekly  publication — University  News  Letter;  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Research  Bulletin  No.  1 — Profitable  Farm  Organizations  for  the  Coastal 
Plains  of  North  Carolina;  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  N.  C. 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

Experimental  Station  Bulletin  No.  252 — Profitable  Farm  Combinations; 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh. 

Experimental  Station  Bulletin  No.  260 — Systems  of  Livestock  Farming 
for  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina;  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh. 
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Bulletins  on  American  Education  Week,  November,  1929,  on  file  in  your 
school  library  or  obtain  from  your  county  superintendent. 

For  Farm  Bulletins  and  other  technical  information,  write : 

Division  of  Publications,  N.  C.  State  College,  State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Note:   Above  bulletins  free  to  libraries. 

Agricultural  Program  for  North  Carolina — Circular  No.  175.  N.  C.  Ex- 
tension Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (available  for  libraries  only). 

Radio  Program  For  Live-At-Home  Week 

Each  morning  from  9:00  to  9:10  A.  M.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive, 
there  will  be  a  live-at-home  radio  program  from  Station  WPTF  in  Raleigh. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  radio  set  be  placed  in  the  school  auditorium  and  that 
the  student  body  assemble  each  day  to  listen  to  the  radio  talks.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  immediately  following  this  radio  program  a  local  live-at-home 
chapel  program  be  given.  It  is  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  student  body 
parents  will  attend  these  chapel  periods. 

Radio  Program — Station  WPTF,  Raleigh 
Monday       9 : 00-9 : 10  A.M. — Governor  O.  Max  Gardner. 

2:00-2:10  P.M. — A  live-at-home  message  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  over  Station  WPTF. 
Tuesday      9 : 00-9 : 10  A.M. — Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Superintendent  Public 

Instruction. 

Wednesday  9 :00-9 :10  A.M. — T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Thursday  9:00-9:10  A.M. — Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  School  Inspection. 

Friday        9 : 00-9  : 10  A.M. — Miss  Rebecca  F.  Cushing,  Supervisor  of  Home 

Economics  Education. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 


A  Live-At-Home  Program  For  Each  North  Carolina  Farm 

Each  high  school  pupil  should  make  a  detailed  live-at-home  program 
for  his  home  farm,  using  the  following  questions  as  a  guide: 

1.  What  food  and  feed  crops  are  being  produced  on  your  farm? 

2.  What  food  and  feed  crops  produced  on  your  farm  are  being  con- 
sumed on  your  farm? 

3.  What  crops  are  being  produced  that  are  not  being  consumed  on  your 
farm? 

4.  What  foods  and  feeds  are  purchased  yearly  on  your  farm? 

5.  Describe  in  detail  what  foods  and  feeds  should  be  produced  to  carry 
out  a  live-at-home  program  on  your  farm?    Your  community? 

(a)  How  many  bushels  or  pounds  of  the  above  crops  should  be 
produced  to  feed  your  family?    Your  community? 

(b)  How  much  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products  should  be 
produced  to  feed  your  family?    Your  community? 

(c)  Give  the  number  of  acres  of  crops  needed  to  supply  crop 
foods  for  your  family?  Your  community?  Feeds  for  your 
livestock  on  your  farm?    In  your  community? 

(d)  Give  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  necessary  to  supply 
your  family's  food  on  your  farm?    Your  community? 

6.  Contrast  the  production  needs  of  your  farm  with  what  is  actually 
being  produced? 

7.  Can  the  food  and  feed  shortage  on  your  farm  be  produced?    If  so, 
state  the  advantages  of  the  growing  of  these  food  and  feed  crops? 

DAILY  FOOD  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

I.  Selection: 

If  the  following  foods  are  included  in  each  person's  diet,  the  needs  of 
the  body  will  be  met  and  a  foundation  for  health  will  be  laid: 

Milk — V2  to  1  quart  daily  for  drinking  or  used  in  cookery. 

Vegetables — 3  servings  daily  consisting  of  a  leafy  vegetable,  such  as 
turnip  salad,  collards,  etc.;  a  starchy  vegetable,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  one  other  vegetable,  such  as  beets. 

Fruits — 2  servings  daily,  a  raw  fruit,  a  raw  vegetable  or  canned  toma- 
toes. 

Eggs — 1  daily. 

Meat  (lean) — 1  serving  daily  (beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish  or  poultry). 

Breakfast  cereals — At  least  1  serving  daily  from  whole  grain  (oatmeal, 
wheat,  hominy,  etc.). 

Bread — At  least  2  servings  daily,  consisting  of  wheat  flour,  cornmeal, 
or  rye  flour. 

Fats — At  least  2  level  tablespoons  of  butter  daily  in  addition  to  other 
fats  in  food. 

Sweets — At  least  1  serving  daily  (desirable  sweets  are  molasses,  honey y 
preserves,  jelly,  desserts,  etc.). 
Water — 6  to  8  glasses  daily. 
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II.  Preparation: 

Foods  must  be  prepared  to  preserve  their  nutritive  value,  to  give  variety 
and  to  tempt  the  appetite. 

III.  Service : 

Convenient,  orderly  and  attractive  table  service  and  courtesies  should 
be  taught. 

IV.  Food  Facts: 

Vegetables  deserve  our  attention  because  they  are: 

1.  Valuable  as  laxatives  due  to  the  cellulose  or  woody  fiber  that  they 
contain. 

2.  Important  sources  of  minerals,  as  iron,  phosphorous  and  calcium 
(lime).  Minerals  occur  in  all  body  tissue  and  fluids.  Bones  and  teeth  are 
the  most  evident  examples  of  the  use  of  phosphorous  and  calcium.  Iron  is 
a  well-known  constitutent  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 

3.  Important  sources  of  vitamins  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  growth  promoting  substance,  vitamin  A,  is  found  in  tomatoes  and 
green  leafy  vegetables.  Vitamin  B,  known  as  the  substance  which  pre- 
vents certain  nerve  diseases  is  important  because  it  aids  normal  nutrition, 
stimulates  the  appetite  and  assists  in  growth.  Vitamin  C,  the  scurvy  pre- 
ventive, is  in  the  active  growing  parts  of  plants.  Because  it  is  destroyed 
by  cooking,  those  vegetables  that  are  eaten  raw  are  important  as  a  source 
of  vitamin  C. 

Spinach  is  our  richest  source  of  vegetable  iron.  It  also  contains  vita- 
min A.  Mustard  greens  and  collards  are  similar  in  food  value.  Tomatoes 
are  rich  in  the  three  vitamins.  They  are  outstanding  as  a  source  of 
vitamin  C,  and  retain  this  vitamin  when  cooked  or  canned.  Cabbage  is 
fairly  rich  in  all  three  vitamins  and  contains  abundant  minerals.  Because 
of  its  cheapness  and  availability  throughout  the  year  it  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther attention.  Carrots  are  a  cheap  source  of  minerals  and  vitamins  A  and 
B.  White  potatoes  are  a  good  source  of  vitamins  B  and  C,  and  of  calcium, 
phosphorous  and  iron  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
vegetables.  Sweet  potatoes  have  a  higher  vitamin  A  content  and  furnish  a 
greater  amount  of  energy  than  the  white  potato.  Corn  is  valuable  for  its 
vitamin,  mineral  and  starch  content,  whether  used  as  a  vegetable  or  as 
corn  bread.  Onions  are  important  because  of  their  mineral  and  vitamin 
content,  serving  to  flavor  and  make  palatable  other  foods. 

Fruit  is  one  of  the  few  foods  that  should  be  included  all  of  the  time  in 
the  daily  food  for  the  family. 

1.  Fruits  tempt  the  appetite  with  their  appearance,  fragrance  and 
flavor. 

2.  Fruits  contain  roughage  and  acids  which  give  a  laxative  property. 

3.  Fruits  are  sources  of  fuel  for  energy. 

4.  All  fruits  contain  some  minerals. 

5.  Fruits  are  excellent  sources  of  vitamin  C,  good  sources  of  vitamin 
B,  and  except  for  the  orange  poor  sources  of  vitamin  A. 

6.  Fruits  are  not  expensive  as  is  often  supposed  but  provide  an  eco- 
nomical health  insurance. 
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Apples,  peaches,  pears,  berries,  grapes  and  melons  are  plentiful  in 
North  Carolina  and  should  be  served  in  some  form  (fresh,  dried  or  canned) 
daily.  Every  farm  family  should  can  57  pints  of  a  variety  of  vegetables 
and  47  pints  of  a  variety  of  fruits  for  each  person. 

Cereal  Foods  are  important  chiefly  for  the  energy  they  produce 
although  they  supply  some  body-building  substances.  Whole-grain  cereals 
provide  vitamin  B,  iron,  phosphorous  and  cellulose.  They  are  inexpensive. 
Their  cost  is  low  and  their  energy  value  high. 

Milk,  Lean  Meat,  Eggs  and  Fish  belong  to  the  group  of  foods  known 
as  proteins.  Proteins  build  up  the  body  and  make  it  grow.  Milk  is  not 
only  a  source  of  protein  but  it  is  the  most  valuable  food  for  providing 
calcium  and  phosphorous  used  in  bone  and  teeth  building.  It  is  a  potent 
source  of'  vitamin  A.  It  also  contains  the  other  body  necessities,  thus 
making  it  the  most  nearly  perfect  food.  No  food  can  take  the  place  of 
milk.  Eggs  give  us  iron,  phosphorous  and  vitamin  A  and  are  valuable 
body  builders. 

Fats  and  Fatty  Foods  are  butter,  cream,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  nuts, 
oils  and  fat  of  meats.  Cream  and  butter  provide  vitamin  A.  Some  fats 
:such  as  cream  or  oil  act  as  a  laxative.  Fats  are  a  cheap  source  of  fuel 
but  not  so  cheap  as  cereals  and  they  lack  most  other  food  stuffs.  They 
do  add  a  richness  and  flavor  to  our  food. 

Sugars  and  Other  Sweets  such  as  molasses,  syrups,  honey,  preserves, 
jellies,  jams  and  marmalades  are  fuel  foods  only.  Because  they  lack 
vitamins,  minerals  and  proteins  they  are  not  essential  as  other  foods. 
Sweets  dull  the  appetite  and  are  harmful  to  the  digestive  tract  when  eaten 
in  excessive  amounts.  Thy  are  a  good  source  of  energy  and  are  valuable 
in  the  diet  and  should  be  used  daily  provided  they  do  not  replace  other 
foods. 

V.  Questions : 

1.  Considering  the  nutritive  needs  of  the  family  outlined  above,  can 
the  farm  produce  a  sufficient  variety  of  foods  to  serve  these  needs? 

2.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  include  milk,  eggs  and  lean  meat  in  the  diet? 

3.  What  is  the  most  valuable  bone  and  tooth  builder? 

4.  What  do  vegetables  and  fruit  do  to  promote  health? 

5.  What  economic  and  health  values  are  provided  by  cereals? 

6.  What  does  butter  do  for  the  promotion  of  health,  and  why  is  too 
much  grease  harmful? 

7.  What  forms  of  sweets  are  best  for  the  body  and  why  are  they 
necessary? 

8.  Do  you  have  each  one  of  the  above  mentioned  foods  daily  and  in 
sufficient  quantity? 

9.  Does  North  Carolina  produce  an  adequate  amount  for  her  people? 
10.  Analyze  your  own  meals  and  ask  yourself  if  you  have  all  of  these 

daily  and  if  you  do  not  how  can  you  secure  them? 

Reference:  Extension  Circular  No.  162 — Food  Selection  and  Prepara- 
tion, N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh.  (Copies  are  available  for  school  libra- 
ries but  not  for  individuals.) 
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VI.  Menus: 

The  menus  listed  below  have  been  served  at  "LIVE-AT-HOME  DIN- 
NERS" in  North  Carolina.  Of  course,  the  Governor's  LIVE-AT-HOME 
DINNER  is  elaborate  because  the  foods  came  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  but  every  community  can  provide  an  excellent  meal  from  its  gardens, 
orchards,  grains,  dairies,  poultry  and  other  live  stock. 

Live-at-Home  Dinner 
Executive  Mansion 

RALEIGH 


Cold  Pressed  Scuppernong  Juice 
Cocktail 


Oyster 


Shrimp 


Splendid  Sauce 
Pickles 


Roast  Mountain  Turkey 
Country  Ham 

Turnip  Salad 


Potato  and  Celery  on  Lettuce 
Hot  Rolls 

Sweet  Milk 


Corn  Pone 
Salad 


Cheese 
Beverages 


Desserts 

Ice  Cream  with  Sandhill  Peach  Conserve 

Confections 

Fruit  and  Nut  Bonbons 

Sorghum  and  Peanut  Candy 
Fruit  and  Nuts 

Salted  Peanuts 

Apples 


Crab  Apple  Jelly 

Baked  Yams 
Sauerkraut 


Tomato  Aspic 
Butter 
Buttermilk 

Cake 

Muscadine  Grape  Candy 


Salted  Pecans 


A  Home  Products  Luncheon 
Kiwanis  Club 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Menu 
cantaloupes 

Mrs.  Will  Rhodes,  Rt.  2,  Elm  City 
Nash  County  champion  melon  raiser. 


MEATS 


Fried  Chicken 
W.  J.   Simmons,  Rt.  4,  City 
A   70-year-old  raiser  of  barred  rocks. 


Ham 

F.  V.  Avent,  Rt.  5,  Whitakers,  N.  C. 
His  wife  cures  hams  that  have  made  him 
famous. 


CORN-ON-COB 

Sidney   Shearin,   Rt.   3,  City 
$75  worth  of  corn  off  half  an 
acre — and  another  crop 
growing. 


VEGETABLES 
Turnip  Salad 
Miss   Agnes    Parker,    Rt.  4, 
City.     Unable  to  supply 
the   demand   for  her 
choice  salad. 


Boiled  Potatoes 
J.   M.   Pierce,  Rt.  4,  City 
Lives   at   home   and  raises 

champion  potatoes. 


BREADS 


Corn  Sticks 
L.  G.  Edwards,  Rt.  2,  City 
He  sells  over  8,700  pounds  of  meal  here 
every  year. 


Hot  Biscuits 
Nash  County  wheat  ground  at  Webb's  Mill, 
Spring  Hope. 
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BUTTER 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Tharrington,  Rt.  3,  City 
The  butter  that  can  be  depended  upon. 


SALADS 


Sliced  Tomatoes 
W.  H.  Killebrew,  Rt.  4,  City 
His  wife  raises,  his  daughter  sells  and 
he  attends  the  meetings. 


Sweet  Pickle  Peaches 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Tolston,  Rt.  5,  City 
Sweet  pickle  peaches  that  are  really 
famous. 


Buttermilk 
Robert  Bulluck,   Rt.   2,  City 
Kiwanian  Redden  Bulluck's 
boy — an  improvement 

on  his  Dad. 


BEVERAGES 
Sweet  Milk 
Griffin's  Dairy,  Rt.  3,  City 
Three  hand-raised  cows  and 
one  Sunday  suit  for 
three  boys. 


Sweet  Cider 
Ben  Brake,  Rt.  4,  City 
A     smart     wife,  wonderful 
daughters — a  grand  family 
for  such  a  Dad. 


DESSERT 

Peach  Ice  Cream 
Miss  Josephine  Williams,  Rt.   1,  Wilson 
A  peach  of  a  girl,  a  peach  of  a  complexion 
with  a  peach  of  a  fellow. 


Cake 

Miss  Blanche  Lawrence,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 
The  spokesman  for  the  Three  Lawrence 
Sisters — famous  cake-makers. 


CREAM 
H.  L.  Brake,  Rt.  4,  City 
Edgecombe  County's  living  apostle  of  Live-at-Home. 

AFTER  DINNER  MINTS 
Miss  Nonie  Pierce,  Rt.  4,  City 
A  famous  4-H  Club  girl  of  Edgecombe  County. 


Pickles 
Creamed  Carrots 


Home  Garden  Products  Dinner 
Rowan  County 

Fruit  Cocktail 
Baked  Chicken  with  Dressing  ■ 

Spinach  Garnished  with  Egg 

Cabbage-Apple  Salad 
Cherry  Pie  a  la  Mode 
Coffee 


Grape  Jelly 

Hot  Rolls 


Suggested  Spring  Menu 
for 

Live-at-Home  Dinner 


Strawberries  with  Powdered  Sugar 

Spring  Chicken                                  or  Spring  Lamb 

Apple  Jelly  Mint  Jelly 
Turnip  Greens  and  Eggs 

Fresh  Garden  Peas  New  Irish  Potatoes 

Cole  Slaw  with  Spring  Onions 

Hot  Rolls                                     Butter  Corn  Sticks 
Fruit  Pie  with  Whipped  Cream 

Sweet  Milk  Butter  Milk 
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A  FAMILY  COW  FOR  EACH  FARM 

Science  has  proved  that  people  who  drink  freely  of  milk  grow  larger 
both  physically  and  mentally  than  those  deprived  of  this  necessary  food. 
Notwithstanding,  we  find  that  fully  one-third  of  the  school  children  of 
America  are  now  underweight  and  backward  in  school.  Of  these  cases, 
97%  could  be  cured  if  each  boy  and  girl  would  drink  a  quart  of  milk  daily. 

The  physical  condition  and  mental  state  of  all  the  children  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  one  of  America's  largest  cities  were  recently  studied,  and 
it  was  found  that  those  children  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drinking  milk 
averaged  two  years  younger  than  the  group  in  the  same  grade  who  were 
being  deprived  of  milk  during  their  growing  years.  Such  a  condition  exists 
in  the  country  even  more  than  in  the  cities. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  far  too  many  farms  on  which  there  is  not 
a  single  cow.  The  children  on  many  of  these  farms  are  sickly  and  under- 
weight. Every  farmer  in  North  Carolina  owes  it  to  his  family  to  have 
at  least  one  cow  to  furnish  his  children  with  fresh  milk  and  butter. 

Milk  is  the  only  food  known  that  contains  all  the  elements  that  growing 
children  need,  namely  minerals,  protein,  energy  and  vitamins.  Thus,  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  milk. 

If  science  should  discover  a  new  substance  which  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments for  physical  growth  and  health,  and  would  cause  weak  children 
to  gain  or  regain  mental  stamina — if  this  were  a  new  substance  and 
made  as  available  and  inexpensive  as  milk,  the  newspapers  of  the  world 
would  herald  it  and  urge  its  use,  and  societies  would  be  formed  to  see 
that  no  family  went  without  it.  Milk  will  do  all  these  things  but  still 
many  people  are  deprived  of  this  great  food. 

Many  farmers  after  buying  one  cow  to  supply  milk  for  their  family 
find  that  they  can  care  for  two  or  three  cows  and  thus  have  some  cream 
to  sell  and  give  them  a  regular  income.  These  farmers  are  careful  toi 
see  that  their  families  get  all  the  milk  and  butter  they  need  before  selling 
the  surplus. 

TOO  FEW  DAIRY  COWS 

"Although  certain  counties  are  making  substantial  gains  in  both  the 
number  and  quality  of  dairy  cows,  the  State  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  wit- 
nessing a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  of  milking  age.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  issue  of  the  Farm  Forecaster  there  were  275,454 
cattle  of  this  type  in  1928,  compared  with  286,996  in  1927  and  292,981  in 
1926.  Since  there  are  approximately  290,000  farms  in  the  State,  there  are 
not  enough  milk  cows  to  put  one  on  each  farm.  Of  course  in  a  great  agri- 
cultural state  there  ought  to  be  an  average  of  far  more  than  one  dairy 
cow  per  farm.  There  would  not  be  an  excessive  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  State  if  there  were  one  for  each  five  people.  To  attain  this  position  the 
present  number  would  have  to  be  more  than  doubled.  Estimating  the  1928 
population  of  the  state  at  2,868,000  there  was  one  milk  cow  for  each  10.2 
people." — P.  W.  W.,  University  News  Letter. 
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Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  the  Family  Cow  Should  Answer 
(For  Elementary  Grades) 

1.  Why  should  you  have  a  family  cow? 

2.  How  much  milk  should  you  drink  a  day? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  milk  on  health  and  growth? 

4.  How  many  cows  in  your  county?    Is  this  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  milk  for  all  the  people  of  the  county? 

5.  What  should  a  good  cow  be  fed? 

6.  How  much  of  her  feed  can  be  grown  on  your  farm? 

7.  How  would  you  take  care  of  a  cow? 

Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  the  Family  Cow  Should  Answer 
(For  High  School  Students) 

1.  Why  should  you  have  a  family  cow? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  milk  as  a  food? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  milk  for  health? 

4.  How  much  milk  should  a  person  drink  a  year? 

5.  How  many  people  in  your  county  for  each  cow  in  the  county? 

6.  How  many  cows  are  needed  in  the  county  to  furnish  enough  milk 
for  the  entire  population? 

7.  What  kinds  of  feeds  should  a  cow  be  given? 

8.  How  much  of  each  kind  of  feed  should  she  be  given? 

9.  How  much  of  this  feed  can  be  grown  on  your  farm? 

10.  How  much  land  will  be  required  to  grow  this  feed? 

11.  If  you  do  not  have  a  cow,  why? 

12.  If  you  do  not  have  a  family  cow  where  do  you  get  your  milk  and 
butter? 

POULTRY  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  ON  EACH  FARM 

A  flock  of  poultry  is  needed  on  every  farm  because  it  can  be  handled 
economically.  During  a  part  of  the  year  the  fifty  to  one  hundred  hens 
will  forage  much  of  their  feed.  They  consume  bugs  and  worms  injurious 
to  crops  and  orchards  and  consume  waste  from  the  family  table,  the  farm 
cow  and  horse  lot. 

Each  person  should  eat  one  to  two  eggs  a  day  because  eggs  are  a  de- 
sirable food  for  a  growing  child,  a  convalescent  and  a  working  man  or 
woman.  They  build  up  the  body  and  furnish  proper  amounts  of  many 
food  nutrients  needed  by  the  body.  This  means  that  each  person  on  every 
North  Carolina  farm  should  eat  in  a  year  about  two  cases  of  eggs,  each 
case  containing  thirty  dozens. 

Twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  poultry  should  be  consumed  per  person 
on  each  farm. 

Find  out  from  the  Table  of  Miscellaneous  Farm  Information  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin  how  many  laying  hens  there  are  in  your  county.  These 
hens  should  each  average  more  than  100  eggs  a  year.  Find  out  how  many 
people  there  are  in  your  county.  If  each  hen  lays  100  eggs  and  each  per- 
son consumes  an  average  of  500  eggs  it  would  mean  that  there  should  be 
five  hens  to  each  person  to  supply  home  needs.  More  hens  should  be  kept 
on  the  farm  to  have  a  surplus  to  sell.  j 
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Pullets  must  be  raised  each  year  to  replace  about  one-half  of  the  hens. 
You  will  need  five  eggs  for  setting  for  each  pullet  in  the  pen  in  the  fall. 
If  the  farm  flock  is  kept  at  100  hens  this  means  250  eggs  should  be  set. 
•To  do  this  with  hens  would  require  16  sitting  hens.  If  the  family  con- 
sumes 200  pounds  of  poultry  on  the  table  25  hens  and  50  fryers  will  supply 
this  amount. 

The  poultry  flock  must  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  house  that  can 
be  kept  clean.  The  Poultry  Department  at  State  College,  through  its  Ex- 
perimental section,  has  worked  out  the  North  Carolina  type  poultry  house 
suitable  for  North  Carolina  climate.  Your  county  agent  or  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  will  supply  you  with  a  blue  print  when  you  are  ready 
to  build  a  poultry  house. 

For  fryers  to  make  proper  growth,  pullets  to  properly  develop  and  hens 
to  lay,  a  mash  must  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times.  Grain  must  be  fed 
in  addition.  A  part  of  this  feed  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  can 
be  grown  on  the  farm. 

References'.    The  following  bulletins  are  available  for  libraries  only: 
Ext.  Cir.  154 — Common  Diseases  of  Poultry. 
Ext.  Cir.  155 — Natural  and  Artificial  Incubation  and  Brooding. 
Ext.  Cir.  156— How  to  Cull  Poultry. 
Ext.  Cir.  165 — Parasites  of  Poultry. 
Ext.  Cir.  161 — North  Carolina  Poultry  Houses. 
Write  to  N.  C.  Poultry  Department,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  Poultry  Should  Answer 
(For  Elementary  Grades) 

1.  How  many  hens  do  you  have  at  home? 

2.  How  many  eggs  do  you  get  each  day? 

3.  What  do  you  feed  your  hens? 

4.  What  grains  should  you  feed  to  poultry  and  how  much  of  each? 

5.  What  feeds  should  be  in  a  poultry  mash?    When  and  how  should 
it  be  fed?    (Ask  the  teacher  of  agriculture  or  county  agent.) 

6.  Do  you  have  a  good  house  for  your  hens? 

7.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  does  not  have  a  good  house  and  does 
not  feed  a  good  ration  but  gets  lots  of  eggs? 

8.  How  would  you  feed  and  care  for  young  chicks  if  your  mother  asked 
you? 

Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  Poultry  Should  Answer 

(For  High  School  Students) 

1.  Why  is  a  flock  of  poultry  needed  on  every  farm? 

2.  If  you  do  not  have  poultry  on  the  farm  would  you  eat  poultry  and 
eggs? 

3.  How  many  eggs  should  you  eat  in  a  year? 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  poultry  should  you  eat  in  a  year? 

5.  How  many  laying  hens  in  your  county? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  your  county? 
(Ask  county  farm  or  home  agent  or  vocational  teacher.) 

7.  How  many  hens  should  be  kept  on  a  farm? 

8.  How  should  they  be  housed? 
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9.   How  are  they  housed? 

10.  What  feeds  and  how  much  of  each  is  required  to  feed  a  flock  of 
one  hundred  hens  a  year? 

(See  Agr.  Program  for  N.  C,  P.  97,  or  ask  county  agent  or  voca-- 
tional  teacher.) 

11.  Can  feed  for  poultry  be  grown  on  your  farm? 

12.  Do  you  plan  to  raise  poultry  this  year? 

RAISING  HOGS  FOR  HOME  USE 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  pork  and  lard  in  the  United  States  in 
1928  was  74  pounds  of  the  former  and  15  pounds  of  the  latter,  or  89  pounds 
of  both.  If  these  two  items  are  bought  at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  the  annual  cost  of  the  445  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  for  an 
average  family  of  five  would  be  $89.00. 

Three  200-pound  hogs  would  produce  the  above  items  and  they  can  be 
raised  at  a  cost  of  $7.70  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  or  $46.20,  a  saving 
of  $42.80.  If  a  brood  sow  is  kept  and  she  raises  two  litters  of  six  pigs  each, 
and  the  nine  not  used  at  home  are  fed  to  a  weight  of  225  pounds  each  and 
sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound  on  foot,  they  will  return  $202.50.  Of  this 
amount  $46.58  would  be  profit.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  buying 
the  pork  and  lard  for  an  average  family  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  or 
keeping  a  brood  sow,  is  the  difference  between  paying  out  $89.00  for  pork 
and  lard  or  producing  them  at  a  saving  of  $42.80,  to  which  is  added  a  profit 
of  $46.58  from  the  nine  pigs  sold,  making  a  total  combined  saving  and 
profit  amounting  to  $89.38. 

No  more  hogs  should  be  kept  than  there  is  ample  feed  to  give  them. 
Under  conditions  existing  on  many  farms,  it  would  be  best  to  sell  the  pigs 
not  needed  for  home  use  at  weaning  age;  many  other  farms  should  not 
keep  a  brood  sow,  as  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  buy  the  two  pigs 
needed,  at  weaning  age — but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  farm 
operated  under  conditions  which  would  justify  the  buying  of  pork  and  lard. 

Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  Hogs  Should  Answer 
(For  Elementary  Grades) 

1.  How  many  hogs  on  your  home  farm? 

2.  How  many  hogs  in  your  county? 

3.  How  many  people  in  your  county? 

4.  How  many  hogs  are  there  for  each  person  in  your  county? 

5.  How  many  hogs  would  it  take  to  furnish  pork  for  your  family  for 
one  year? 

6.  Do  you  grow  enough  pork  for  family  needs? 

7.  What  is  a  good  hog  feed? 

8.  Do  you  grow  these  feeds  on  your  farm? 

9.  How  would  you  care  for  little  pigs  in  cold  weather? 

Some  Questions  Your  Essay  on  Hogs  Should  Answer 
(For  High  School  Students) 

1.  How  much  pork  does  the  average  person  eat  per  year? 

2.  How  many  hogs  per  person  are  there  on  your  home  farm?    In  your 
county? 
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3.  Is  there  a  surplus  or  shortage  of  pork  for  home  use  in  your  county? 
How  much? 

4.  What  feeds  should  be  used  in  a  good  hog  ration? 

5.  How  much  of  each  feed  should  be  used? 

6.  How  many  of  these  feeds  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  in  your 
county?    On  your  farm? 

7.  Is  there  a  local  market  for  surplus  pork  in  your  county? 

8.  Do  farmers  of  your  community  have  sufficient  equipment  for  hog 
raising,  such  as  farrow  houses  and  self  feeders? 

THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Because  of  its  importance  the  home  garden  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  family. 

Plan  for  your  1930  garden  now  because: 

1.  Vegetables  are  an  essential  part  of  each  person's  diet. 

2.  Vegetables  are  fresher,  cheaper,  cleaner  and  more  palatable  from 
your  own  garden. 

3.  If  you  do  not  grow  them  you  will  not  have  them. 

Suggested  Planting  Dates  for  the  Vegetable  Garden 


Seed  for  Plants  for 

100  feet  100  feet 

Vegetables        of  Row  of  Row         Time  to  Plant 

Asparagus  1  ounce  60  to  80     Feb.  or  March 

Beans  (Snap)  1  pint  Apr.  15  to  Aug.  15 

Beans  (Lima)  V2  to  1  pint  May 

Beets  2  ounces  Spring  crop — Early  March 

Fall  crop — Aug.  or  early  Sept. 

Cabbage  V2  ounce  65  to  90     Spring  crop — Set  plants  in 

Feb.  or  March 
Fall  crop — Sow  seed  June  or 
early  July 

Cantaloupe  V2  ounce  Apr.  15  to  May  15 

Carrot  1  ounce  March  for  spring  crop 

August  for  fall  crop 

Chard  1  ounce  200  March  or  April 

Collard  rA  ounce  65  to  100   June,  July 

Corn  (sweet)  XA  pint  Apr.  to  Aug.  1 

Cucumber  V2  ounce  April  15  to  May  15 

Kale  V2  ounce  Spring  crop — Feb.  or  March 

Fall  crop — Sept.  or  Oct. 
Lettuce  V2  ounce  125  to  200  Spring  crop — Feb.  or  March 

Fall  crop — Aug.  or  early  Sept. 

Mustard  1  ounce  Feb.-March — Sept.-Oct. 

Okra  2  ounces  May 

Onion  (seed)  1  ounce  Feb.  or  March 

Onion  (sets)  1  quart  Sept.  or  Feb. 

Peas    (garden). _1  to  2  pints  Feb.  and  March 

Parsnips  V2  ounce  May  or  June 
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Potato  (Irish)  ___  5  to  6  pounds 
Potato  (Sweet).— 3  pounds 


Pumpkin  

Radish  

 1  ounce 

Spinach  

Squash  

Tomato  

 1  ounce 

 V2  ounce 

-V2  ounce 

Turnip  

March  and  July- 
Bed  in  April 
May 

Feb.,  Mar.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
Feb.,  Mar.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
May 

Early :  Sow  seed  in  hot  bed  in 

Feb.  or  March 
Main  Crop :  April  or  May 
Feb.,  March,  Sept. 


Questions  Your  Essay  on  Home  Gardens  Should  Answer 
(For  Elementary  Grades) 

1.  How  many  vegetables  will  there  be  in  your  home  garden  this  year? 

2.  What  are  they? 

3.  Do  vegetables  in  your  daily  diet  affect  your  health?  How? 

4.  What  vegetables  should  be  grown  in  the  home  garden? 

5.  Do  you  help  with  the  home  garden? 

6.  How  many  vegetables  do  you  like  to  eat?    What  are  they? 

7.  When  do  you  begin  planting  the  home  garden? 

8.  What  five  vegetables  would  you  plant  in  the  spring?    In  the  sum- 
mer?   In  the  fall? 


Questions  Your  Essay  on  Home  Gardens  Should  Answer 
(For  High  School  Students) 

1.  Why  is  a  home  garden  desirable? 

2.  What  vegetables  should  be  grown  in  the  home  garden? 

3.  Do  you  have  your  garden  planned  as  to  where,  when  and  how  you 
will  plant  the  different  vegetables  and  garden  crops? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  hot  bed? 

5.  Why  should  you  have  a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame? 

6.  How  could  you  improve  your  garden  as  to  variety  and  production? 

7.  Do  you  buy  vegetables  from  the  store? 

8.  Why  are  vegetables  in  your  diet  essential?     (Ask  home  economics 
teacher.) 

9.  What  is  a  good  garden  fertilizer?    (Ask  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
or  county  agent.) 

10.  Do  all  farmers  in  your  community  have  a  good  home  garden? 

11.  How  will  you  help  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  better  home  gardens? 


MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  successful  cultivation  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  depends 
on  succes'sful  marketing.  That  means  that  the  grower  cannot  be  entirely 
dependent  on,  distant  markets  which  buy  only  in  car  lots.  Farmers  will 
diversify  when  they  are  assured  of  a  local  market  for  surplus  foodstuffs. 
They  cannot  afford  to  diversify  before.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  develop 
a  home  market  as  well  as  a  foreign  market.  North  Carolina  has  nearly1 
three  million  people  and  they  should  be  supplied  with  home-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables.    This  means  curb  markets,  contracts  with  stores,  peddlers' 
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routes,  and  in  general  a  systematic  distribution  scheme.  To  establish  such 
a  system  requires  standardization  of  product,  regularity  of  service,  adver- 
tising, and  fullest  cooperation  between  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers. It  will  also  require  cooperative  storage  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  canneries  to  absorb  seasonal  surpluses.  Properly  organized, 
North  Carolina  could  feed  itself  and  so  far  as  most  products  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  economically  sound  to  do  so. — University  News  Letter. 

Some  Possible  Ways  of  Disposing  of  Surplus  Food  Products 

I.  Roadside  Markets  in  Your  Locality. 

1.  Describe  a  roadside  market  of  your  locality,  enumerating: 

(a)  .  Products  sold. 

(b)  .  Location. 

(c)  .  Time  of  operation. 

(d)  .   Structure  of  building. 

(e)  .  Person  in  charge. 

2.  How  do  prices  at  roadside  markets  compare  with  store  prices  in 
nearby  towns? 

3.  Prepare  a  record  sheet  to  be  used  by  a  roadside  market  in  recording 
business  operations. 

4.  Should  roadside  markets  advertise  their  products?    If  so,  how? 

5.  Do  local  merchants  oppose  roadside  markets?  What  is  their  argu- 
ments?   Is  it  sound? 

6.  If  you  were  a  farmer,  what  consideration  would  determine  whether 
you  would  set  up  a  roadside  market? 

References  : 

1.  "American  Produce  Markets,"  by  H.  E.  Erdman,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. 

2.  "Roadside  Markets  in  Maryland";   Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No.  280. 

II.  Cooperative  Marketing  and  a  Live-at-Home  Policy. 

1.  Does  cooperative  marketing  fit  into  a  live-at-home  policy? 

2.  How  can  cooperative  groups  foster  a  greater  consumption  of  North 
Carolina  products? 

3.  How  can  cooperative  marketing  associations  increase  production  of 
products  consumed  in  State? 

4.  What  farm  products  in  your  locality  need  cooperative  organizations 
to  make  production  profitable? 

References  : 

For  further  study  see  (1)  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1106;  (2)  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  115;  (3)  "Cooperative  Marketing," 
by  Herman  Steen;  (4)  "Practical  Cooperative  Marketing,"  by 
McKay  and  Lane  and  any  books  available  on  cooperative  marketing. 

III.  Curb  Markets  in  Your  Locality. 

1.  Definition  of  a  curb  market:  A  curb  market  is  a  place  in  a  town 
where  products  produced  in  the  locality  may  be  brought  for  sale. 
Some  curb  markets  are  open  at  certain  hours  daily,  others  once  a 
week,  etc. 

2.  Explain  in  what  ways  a  curb  market  would  benefit  your  locality. 
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3.  How  should  the  community  proceed  to  organize  a  curb  market? 

4.  What  factors  are  essential  to  successful  operation  of  curb  markets? 

5.  Would  local  merchants  benefit  from  curb  markets  in  your  locality? 

6.  Describe  the  operation  of  a  curb  market,  if  there  is  one  in  your 
locality. 

LIVE-AT-HOME  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

There  is  fun  to  be  had  in  N.  C.  as  far  as  she  reaches, 

From  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  to  her  warm  sunny  beaches. 

The  people,  they  say,  who  visit  her  clubs  and  parks 

Are  as  happy  as  bluebirds  and  larks. 

There  is  fun,  and  health  too,  in  her  hills 

That  will  cause  you  to  throw  away  your  doctor's  pills. 

Our  woods  and  streams  call  for  hunting  and  fishing, 

For  speckled  trout  or  tender  vension,  now  I  bet  you're  wishing. 

Would  you  be  a  farmer, 

You'd  want  no  climate  warmer, 

You'd  want  no  soil  finer, 

Than  you'd  find  in  North  Carolina. 

What's  the  reason  why? 

She  leads  in  corn  and  rye 

And  the  peanut  or  the  pender, 

Her  trucking  products  tender. 

Apples,  strawberries,  peaches, 

Are  as  fine  as  her  beaches. 

In  tobacco  she  leads  the  world 
On  account  of  its  golden  curl. 
That  we  make  the  most  cigarettes 
Is  the  cause  of  our  mixed  regrets, 
In  the  east  its  bright  leaf 
Vies  with  the  west's  golden  sheaf. 

Our  yellow  southern  pine 

Is  now  used  for  furniture  most  fine. 

A  goodly  sprinkling  of  oak 

Goes  to  make  the  desk  and  wagon  spoke. 

Our  forests  are  a  glorious  sight, 

Unless  caught  in  the  fire's  flight. 

You  can  still  hear  sweet  bird  calls 

By  thousands  of  untouched  waterfalls, 

But  many  turn  the  wheels 

That  make  for  all  sorts  of  deals. 

Massachusetts,  we  must  confess, 

Can  only  beat  us  in  making  a  cotton  dress. 

For  other  things  in  clothes — 

We  lead  the  world  in  making  hose. 

'Tis  true,  of  minerals  we  have  no  great  store, 

We  lead  in  mica  and  talc, 

Did  you  know  that  before? 

We  ship  by  rail  and  hard-surfaced  roads, 

Long  over  these  things  we  have  crowed. 

And  now  I  whisper  the  rest  of  my  tale 

For  here  I  tell  wherein  we  fail. 

Every  child  should  have  the  same  chance  at  school, 

It  is  just  another  way  of  saying  the  Golden  Rule. 

We're  proud  of  our  schools,  but  have  you  heard 

That  North  Carolina  ranks  forty -third? 
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The  moral  of  my  tale  is  plain,  you  see, 

And  doesn't  need  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  person  like  me. 

Raise  your  own  pork  and  eat  less  western  meat, 

Wear  your  own  cotton  gingham  so  neat. 

Pray,  where  could  you  beat  our  mountain  wheat? 

We  lead  in  the  production  of  towels, 

And  we  have  a  lot  of  pure-bred  fowls. 

Eat  Chadbourn  strawberry  jam 

And  good  old  North  Carolina  ham. 

At  High  Point  you  can  furnish  your  house 

To  satisfy  any  worthy  spouse. 

And  do  pray  agitate  our  people  to  educate 

So  they  will  appreciate 

And  use  the  things  we  have  and  make. 

'Tis  plain  we've  many  things  to  do 

But  how  can  we  progress  when  this  is  true? 

The  Connecticut  clock  does  alarm  at  the  break  of  day 

To  arouse  the  North  Carolinian,  they  say. 

He  seizes  his  Chicago  suspenders 

And  Detroit  overalls  are  the  next  offenders. 

From  Boston  come  his  boots 

And  from  California  his  canned  fruits. 

On  a  New  Hampshire  towel  his  face  he  dries, 

Indiana  grits  in  Omaha  lard  he  fries. 

And  if  he  is  able,  he  sits  down  to  a  Grand  Rapids  table, 

Bearing  Minneapolis  biscuit  and  Kansas  City  bacon, 

Grabs  his  Philadelphia  hat— a  thing  that  should  be  forsaken. 

He  gives  Iowa  corn  to  his  Missouri  mule 

And  harnesses  him  up  to  an  Indiana  tool. 

At  night  under  a  New  Jersey  blanket  he  is  kept  warm — 

He  is  also  kept  awake  by  a  dog,  the  only  home  product  on  the  farm. 

Note:  The  above  "poem"  was  written  by  Winifred  Price,  one  of  the  students  in  the  Co 
lumbus  County  Teacher  Training  Department,  Whiteville,  N.  C,  as  an  outgrowth  of  her  study 
of  North  Carolina  geography.  A  real  poet  might  question  the  rhyme  and  meter  but  who  would 
question  its  sentiment? 

I  AM  THE  FARMER 

/  am  the  provider  of  all  mankind.  Upon  me  every  human  being  con- 
stantly depends. 

A  world  itself  is  builded  upon  my  toil,  my  products,  my  honesty. 

Because  of  my  industry,  America,  my  country,  leads  the  world.  Her 
prosperity  is  maintained  by  me;  her  great  commerce  is  the  work  of  my 
good  hands;  her  "balance  of  trade"  springs  from  the  furrows  of  my  farm. 

My  reaper  brings  food  today;  my  plow  holds  promise  for  tomorrow. 

In  war  I  am  absolute;  in  peace  I  am  indispensable — my  country's  surest 
defense  and  constant  reliance. 

I  am  the  very  soul  of  America,  the  hope  of  the  race,  the  balance  wheel 
of  civilization. 

When  I  prosper  men  are  happy;  when  I  fail  all  the  world  suffers. 

I  live  with  nature,  walk  in  the  green  fields  under  the  golden  sunlight, 
out  in  the  great  alone  where  brain  and  brawn  and  toil  supply  mankind's 
primary  needs.  And  I  try  to  do  my  humble  part  to  carry  out  the  great 
plan  of  God. 

Even  the  birds  are  my  companions;  they  greet  me  with  a  symphony  at 
the  new  day's  dawn  and  chum  with  me  till  the  evening  prayer  is  said. 
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If  it  were  not  for  me  the  treasuries  of  the  earth  would  remain  securely 
naked;  the  granaries  would  be  useless  names;  man  himslf  would  be  doomed 
speedily  to  extinction  or  decay. 

Through  me  is  produced  the  energy  that  maiyitains  the  spark  of  life. 

I  rise  with  the  early  dawn  and  retire  when  the  "chores"  of  the  world, 
are  done. 

I  am  your  true  friend. 

I  am  the  Farmer. 

— Monroe  Enquirer. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROPS 
Order  of  Importance 
(1928) 


Number  of  Animals — 1928 


Sows  of  Breed- 
ing Age 

Hogs  Sold,  or 
Slaughtered 

Hens  of 
Laying  Age 

Milk  Cows  of 
Milking  Age 

1,134 

8,082 

93,297 

4,981 

|  322 

2,957 

39,889 

2,002 

897 

4,176 

35,163 

3,155 

752 

6,630 

74,556 

3,025 

853 

7,147 

69,083 

5,868 

276 

2,509 

21,266 

1,915 

3,207 

23,286 

76,494 

1,350 

3,471 

21,396 

59,736 

1,064 

2,437 

13,706 

50,929 

1,997 

2,100 

12,845 

26,764 

612 

652 

6,439 

109,833 

9,362 

494 

4,070 

76,247 

3,240 

777 

5,854 

70,564 

3,985 

591 

3,941 

59,673 

3,326 

1,193 

7,651 

32,186 

721 

890 

6,019 

20,457 

461 

468 

4,922 

63,256 

3,005 

787 

6,015 

91,711 

4,866 

1,871 

14,169 

95,910 

4,616 

622 

4,575 

53,542 

2,980 

1,502 

11,251 

22,809 

391 

619 

3,380 

25,479 

1,504 

357 

6,390 

94,723 

5,524 

2,912 

18,001 

52,380 

1,428 

1,881 

12,701 

38,056 

1,394 

2,043 

8,573 

62,192 

1,916 

1,569 

8,985 

28,075 

870 

19 

129 

26 

33 

1,344 

12,801 

106,222 

6,328 

477 

4,568 

51,470 

3,323 

5,590 

33,892 

75,983 

2,370 

399 

4,159 

42,012 

3,184 

2,629 

13,183 

67,645 

1,436 

645 

7,601 

95,910 

5,528 

856 

7,756 

69,693 

3,281 

512 

4,791 

93,704 

5,315 

2,332 

16,662 

34,694 

833 

297 

1,778 

14,264 

1,059 

432 

5,799 

59,191 

3,459 

2,327 

11,166 

58,839 

998 

1,276 

10,896 

159,630 

7,710 

2,841 

14,196 

68,592 

2,853 

1,251 

9,029 

54,978 

1,763 

572 

4,088 

62,094 

4,215 

477 

4,905 

73,531 

4,144 

2,254 

13,718 

31,094 

1,052 

812 

2,436 

23,743 

927 

1,114 

7,571 

34,821 

1,079 

1,052 

10,122 

103,596 

6,031 

Alamance  .. 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson  

Ashe   

Avery   

Beaufort  .. 

Bertie   

Bladen  ...... 

Brunswick 
Buncombe 

Burke   

Cabarrus  .. 
Caldwell 
Camden  .... 
Carteret 

Caswell   

Catawba  .... 
Chatham  .... 
Cherokee  .. 
Chowan  .... 

Clay   

Cleveland  .. 
Columbus  .. 

Craven   

Cumberland 
Currituck 

Dare   

Davidson  .. 

Davie   

Duplin   

Durham   

Edgecombe 
Forsyth  .... 
Franklin 

Gaston   

Gates   

Graham  „_ 
Granville  .. 

Greene   

Guilford  .... 
Halifax  .... 
Harnett  .._ 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Hertford  .. 

Hoke   

Hyde   

Iredell   


32,71 
12,212 

7,403 
28,334 
21,001 
10,335 
31,024 
23,993 
19,761 
14,876 
64,148 
23,297 
33,730 
19,984 

5,382 
15,384 
15,759 
33,839 
23,814 
15,242 
10,649 

4,646 
34,272 
30,124 
29,048 
35,064 

7,268 

5,115 
35,201 
13,578 
30,223 
42,219 
37,995 
77,269 
26,667 
51,242 
10,537 

4,872 
26,846 
16,212 
79,272 
43,766 
28,313 
23,496 
18,248 
16,294 
11,722 

8,386 
37,956 


18.2 


9.3 


20.4 


44.4 
12.3 
29.4 
18.6 


38.5 


23.9 


26.1 
18.7 


42.0 
25.3 


31.1 


51.4 
28.8 
62.6 


30.9 


13.4 


43.1 

7.7 
9.9 
11.0 
20.4 


32.2 


Corn,   Wheat,   Tobacco,  Hay  

Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  Hay..  

Hay,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats  

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats.....  

Hay,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats  

Hay,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye  

Corn,   Tobacco,   Cotton,  Truck— - 

Peanuts,    Corn,  Cotton  

Corn,   Cotton,  Tobacco  

Corn,  Truck,  Peanuts  

Corn,  Hay,  Wheat,  Oats   

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay,  Cotton  

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats  

Corn,  Wheat,"  Hay  

Corn,    Soybeans,  Cotton  

Corn,  Potatoes,  Soybeans  

Corn,   Tobacco,  Wheat....  

Corn,    Cotton,  Wheat.   

Corn,    Cotton,  Wheat  

Corn,   Hay,  Potatoes   

Peanuts,   Corn,  Cotton  

Corn,   Wheat,    Hay..    _.. 

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats  

Corn,   Tobacco,  Cotton  

Corn,   Tobacco,  Cotton  

Cotton,  Corn,  Cowpeas...  

Corn,    Soybeans,  Potatoes  

Corn,  Soybeans,  Sweet  Potatoes... 

Corn,   Wheat,   Hay,  Tobacco.  

Corn,    Wheat,  Cotton  

Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Hay —  

Corn,   Tobacco,  Wheat  

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Peanuts... 

Corn,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  Hay  _ 

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Cowpeas. — 
Corn,  Peanuts,  Cotton,  Soybeans. 

Hay,  Corn   

Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wheat..... 
Tobacco,  Corn,  Cotton,  Cowpeas... 

Corn,   Wheat,  Tobacco   

Cotton,  Corn,  Peanuts,  Tobacco... 

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Oats  

Corn,  Hay,  Oats,  Wheat   

Corn,  Hay,  Truck  

Peanuts,  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco... 

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Oats  

Corn,    Soybeans,  Cotton  

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Hay  
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Facts  About  North  Carolina  Agriculture — Continued 


Population 


County 
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PRINCIPAL  CROPS 
Order  of  Importance 
(1928) 


Number  of  Animals — 1928 


PQ  <u 

l.a 


CO  >> 


1,012 

5,335 

40,815 

2,931 

5,300 

30,205 

111,539 

3,500 

2,706 

17,799 

39,736 

813 

324 

3,106 

29,278 

1,328 

2,309 

13,552 

44,371 

1,028 

612 

4,828 

69,526 

3,072 

239 

2,622 

33,132 

1,772 

943 

5,968 

44,023 

3,242 

488 

4,098 

76,495 

3,950 

3,247 

20,430 

45,972 

700 

682 

7,503 

117,214 

9,503 

268 

3,102 

24,499 

1,999 

328 

2,790 

31,304 

1,791 

327 

3,646 

47,022 

2,016 

1,987 

13,561 

85,299 

2,198 

162 

656 

7,200 

552 

3,436 

19,997 

62,254 

2,046 

3,684 

22,836 

32,927 

653 

639 

5,362 

76,211 

3,553 

922 

6,017 

29,894 

644 

2,010 

14,469 

41,948 

1,449 

2,632 

17,107 

35,643 

1,349 

2,661 

20,559 

49,481 

1,281 

642 

5,779 

52,520 

3,228 

3,989 

18,676 

100,775 

1,675 

138 

1,804 

29,790 

1,560 

1,552 

9,023 

123,095 

5,197 

1,128 

5,304 

61,873 

2,252 

3,681 

16,990 

90,289 

2,625 

264 

5,169 

77,860 

3,914 

1,170 

11,416 

112,847 

2,296 

362 

5,674 

77,163 

4,403 

4,447 

27,065 

72,430 

2,847 

539 

2,034 

15,705 

704 

765 

5,564 

78,104 

3,207 

159 

5,672 

73,490 

3,552 

357 

5,574 

67,427 

4,360 

121 

1,144 

12,680 

949 

492 

3,572 

19,733 

1,292 

2,350 

17,312 

37,220 

917 

1,162 

7,127 

114,635 

5,810 

358 

2,929 

32,670 

1,979 

1,158 

11,277 

117,386 

5,966 

785 

6,254 

44,329 

2,795 

1,710 

12,244 

30,430 

785 

485 

4,072 

55,062 

3,699 

4,306 

22,711 

97,184 

2,262 

708 

7,967 

90,522 

6,340 

1,643 

8,543 

74,172 

1,028 

452 

4,883 

66,573 

3,178 

340 

3,303 

36,990 

2,786 

Jackson   

Johnston   

Jones   

Lee   

Lenoir   

Lincoln   

McDowell   

Macon   

Madison   

Martin   

Mecklenburg   

Mitchell   

Montgomery   

Moore    —  _. 

Nash   .  

New  Hanover  

Northampton   

Onslow   

Orange   

Pamlico   

Pasquotank   

Pender   

Perquimans   

Person   

Pitt   

Polk   

Randolph   

Richmond   

Robeson  (1927)- 

Rockingham   

Rowan   

Rutherford   

Sampson   

Scotland   

Stanly   

Stokes   

Surry   

Swain   

Transylvania   

Tyrrell   

Union   

Vance   

Wake   

Warren   

Washington   

Watauga  (1927). 

Wayne   

Wilkes   

Wilson   

Yadkin   

Yancey   


13,396 
48,998 

9,912 
13,400 
29,555 
17,862 
16,763 
12,887 
20,083 
20,828 
80,695 
1 1,278] 
14,607 
21,388 
41,061 
40,620 
23,184 
14,703 
17,895 

9,060 
17,670 
14,788 
11,137 
18,973 
45,569 

8,832 
30,856 
25,567 
54,674 
44,149 
44,062 
31,426 
36,002 
15,600 
27,429 
20,575 
32,464 
13,224 

9,303 

4,849 
36,029 
22,799 
75,155 
21,593 
11,429 
13,477 
43,640 
32,644 
36,813 
16,391 
15,093 


22.2 
33.1 
19.0 


57.4 


15.5 
82.2 


50.5 


12.7 


8.3 
24.7 

4.9 
12.1 
37.2 


16.9 
9.8 


14.6 


11.3 
22.9 
32.5 


25.9 
28.8 


Corn,  Hay,  Oats,  Wheat  

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Oats  

Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Soybeans. 

Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Oats  

Corn,   Tobacco,  Soybeans  

Cotton,  Corn,  Hay,  Oats  

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay  

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay  

Corn,  Hay,  Wheat,  Oats  

Peanuts,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton- 
Cotton,  Corn,  Hay,  Wheat  

Hay,   Corn,  Oats  

Corn,  Cotton,  Wheat  

Corn,  Cotton,  Wheat,  Tobacco  

Cotton,    Corn,  Tobacco  

Truck,  Corn,  Soybeans  

Cotton,    Peanuts,  Corn  

Corn,  Tobacco,  Peanuts,  Cotton... 

Corn,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  Cotton.  

Corn,  Truck,  Cotton,  Soybeans  

Corn,   Soybeans,   Cotton,  Truck  

Corn,  Peanuts,  Cotton,  Tobacco  

Corn,  Cotton,  Peanuts,  Soybeans.. 

Corn,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Hay  

Tobacco,  Corn,  Cotton,  Oats  

Corn,  Cotton,  Wheat  

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay,  Cotton  

Cotton,   Corn,  Oats  

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Corn,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Hay  

Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Hay  

Cotton,    Corn,  Wheat  

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Cotton,  Corn,  Cowpeas    

Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton   

Corn,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Hay  

Corn,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Hay—  

Corn,  Hay   

Corn,  Hay   

Corn,  Soybeans,  Potatoes  

Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat   - 

Tobacco,  Corn,  Cotton,  Cowpeas.— 

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Cotton,   Corn,  Tobacco  

Corn,  Soybeans,  Cotton,  Tobacco.. 

Corn,    Hay,  Oats  

Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Corn,  Wheat,  Cowpeas  

Cotton,  Tobacco,   Corn,  Truck  

Corn,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  Hay  

Corn,  Hay,  Oats,  Wheat  


Data  from  county  farm  census  enumerations.  Additional  county  farm  facts  may  be  secured  from 
the  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  INFORMATION— 1928 


GENERAL  FARM  CROPS 


FIELD  VEGETABLES 
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53 
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1 

443 

17,026 

2,380 

37,634 

20,151 

3,541 

2,157 

649 

1,083 

176 

1,957 

8,068 

68,225 

40,068 

139 

636 

18 

529 

1,120 

29 

2,854 

10,584 

41,775 

25,614 

972 

2,352 

68 

194 

1,283 

34 

1,055 

385 

13,716 

2,972 

3,237 

236 

1,678 

79 

30 

460 

5 

18,557 

1,255 

802 

125 

2,342 

259 

82 

1,952 

3,721 

15,473 

14,680 

15 

669 

2 

227 

530 

6 

121 

4,342 

44,686 

19,150 

882 

3,345 

82 

412 

233 

85 

885 

10 

5,149 

18,697 

44 

1,333 

33 

538 

218 

1 

70 

1,109 

41,870 

35,620 

24,499 

3,847 

2,260 

456 

509 

92 

1,023 

1 

12,906 

1,753 

1,770 

58 

1,215 

427 

34 

439 

34 
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Miscellaneous  North  Carolina  Farm  Information- — Continued 


County 


GENERAL  FARM  CROPS 


Acres 


O 

Acres 


U 

Acres 


Acres 


u-0 
Acres 


rt  v 
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rt  S  g  (j 
WPQ  ojPQ 
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FIELD  VEGETABLES 


wP4 
Acres 


%  o 
Acres 


2  </>  £ 


Aci 


Johnston   

Jones   

Lee   

Lenoir   

Lincoln   

McDowell   

Macon   

Madison   

Martin   

Mecklenburg   

Mitchell   

Montgomery   

Moore   

Nash   

New  Hanover  . 
Northampton 

Onslow   

Orange   

Pamlico   

Pasquotank   

Pender   

Perquimans   

Person   

Pitt   

Polk   

Randolph   

Richmond   

Robeson  (1927) 

Rockingham   

Rowan   

Rutherford   

Sampson  —  

Scotland   

Stanly   

Stokes   

Surry    

Swain   

Transylvania 

Tyrrell   

Union   

Vance   

Wake   

Warren   

Washington   

Watauga  (1927) 

Wayne   

Wilkes   

Wilson   

Yadkin   

Yancey   


24,006 
10,898 
3,511 
25,874 
12 
4 


86,570 
6,970 
13,318 
21,642 
25,473 
45 


3,086 
16,818 


12,264 
65,668 


18 
1,030 
5,412 
31,118 

378 
9,306 
7,751 

782 


2,625 
51 

20,289 
55,810 
10 
4,243 
1,217 
20,900 
19,694 
53 


10,121 
454 

2 

21,425 
18,174 
3 


11,814 
11,812 
52,340 

48,760 
4,362 
4,028 
5,450 
8,690 
3,113 
12,860 
34 
37,018 
11,550 
4,925 
52,974 
102,000 
23 
33,227 
37,121 
65,493 
55,470 
20,270 
23 


5 
32 
16,111 
32,708 
7,794 
1,770 
1 

25,237 
981 

33,176 
9,851 
503 


964 
67,385 
10,128 
57,603 
33,716 
3,305 


50,727 
4311 

43,915 
931 


55,303 
21,228 
13,776 
33,125 
18,372 
13,557 
16,481 
18,491 
18,911 
43,360 

7,712 
14,431 
19,284 
31,620 

1,956 
32,184 
21,618 
23,652 
15,909 
20,114 
17,757 
17,144 
24,525 
45,741 
11,924 
31,477 
24,945 
67,866 
25,572 
29,835 
34,732 
49,630 
17,721 
23,229 
22,707 
29,583 

5,757 

9,141 
11,411 
40,517 
14,370 
49,046 
23,536 
13,061 

8,499 
47,214 
37,570 
28,796 
21,963 
12,183 


346 
195 
1,703 


1,951 
3,350 
3,245 
4,211 
20 
4,568 

705 
7,471 
7,080 

100 


94 
25 
12,358 
10 
7 


43 
5,209 
103 
1,078 
26,291 
1,258 
447 
10,942 
32,456 
6,810 
261 
289 
22,699 
11,258 
10,768 
182 
109 
8 

7,150 
568 
1,478 
1,763 
22 
1,483 
133 
14,680 
87 
14,148 
1,680 


4,609 
720 
1,372 
731 
1,919 
245 
1,038 
3,715 
1,221 
2,414 
3,106 
1,998 
1,689 
1,737 
41 
360 
249 
1,123 
563 
406 
619 
229 
1,539 
4,650 
404 
3,005 
5,994 
7,616 
2,189 
6,139 
1,825 
1,580 
3,490 
2,603 
1,608 
1,787 
314 
80 
262 
4,589 
315 
2,510 
687 
159 
3,085 
2,693 
1,491  j 
1,9841 
2,253 
4,334 


1,491 

22 
45 
99 
23 
1,898 
66 
359 
242 
17 


48 
119 
167 
15 
15 
245 
43 
50 


92 
3,043 
221 
1,000 
81 
3,425 
213 
591 
32 
1,623 
397 
754 
46 
11 


422 
16 

160 
31 
6 

2,000 
88 
835 
9 

691 
119 


746 
282 
112 
1,094 
207 
651 
918 
586 
1,021 
346 
807 
202 
247 
335 
133 
260 
209 
258 
7,449 
5,857 
433 
310 
519 
1,699 
166 
552 
721 
1,200 
645 
382 
263 
1,487 
52 
256 
748 
654 
284 
656 
3,790 
370 
120 
285 
331 
1,436 
1,510 
3,482 
1,656 
812 
367 
698 


3,657 
477 
364 
768 
479 
512 
220 
139 
889 
799 
79 
289 
482 

1,010 
61 
628 

1,159 
306 

1,128 
173 

1,276 
475 
585 

1,310 
562 
539 

1,067 

2,011 
828 
492 

1,331 

2,241 
170 
399 
672 
512 
117 
34 
350 
605 
392 

1,810 
744 
65 
16 

1,926 
963 

l,483j 
312 
47 


Data  from  county  farm  census  enumerations.  Additional  county  farm  facts  may  be  secured  from 
the  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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MILK  COWS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1928 

(The  counties  ranked  according  to  persons  per  cow) 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  recent  issue  of  Farm  Forecaster, 
issued  by  the  crop  reporting  service  of  the  State-Federal  Dpartment  of 
Agriculture,  gives  the  number  of  milk  cows  of  milking  age  in  each  county 
and  the  ratio  of  milk  cows  to  population.  The  counties  are  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  factor. 

In  1928  there  were,  according  to  the  report,  275,454  milk  cows  of  milk- 
ing age  in  the  State.  This  is  equivalent  to  one  cow  for  each  10.2  people. 
The  range  among  the  counties  is  from  one  cow  for  each  2.3  persons  in. 
Alleghany  county  to  one  cow  for  each  164.0  persons  in  Dare.  In  nine 
counties  there  were  no  more  than  five  persons  for  each  cow;  at  the  other 
extreme  there  were  nine  counties  in  which  there  were  more  than  25  persons 
per  cow. 

Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 


Milk 

Per- 

cows 

sons 

ank  County 

of 

ner 

milking 

COW 

asre 

1  Alleghany 

3,155 

2.9 

2  Clay   

1,504 

3.5 

3  Ashe   

5,858 

3.9 

3  Watauga 

3,699 

3.9 

5  Macon   

3,242 

4.1 

6  Davie   

3,323 

4.2 

7  Graham 

..1,059 

4.7 

7  Jackson   

2,931 

"4.7 

9  Henderson 

4,144 

4.8 

10  Madison 

3,950 

5.1 

10  Randolph 

6,197 

5.1 

12  Tyrrell 

917 

5.2 

13  Avery   

1,915 

5.4 

13  Chatham 

4,616 

5.4 

13  Cherokee 

2,980 

5.4 

13  Yadkin 

3,178 

5.4 

17  Caswell 

3,005 

5.5 

17  Wilkes 

.6,340 

5.5 

19  Orange   

3,553 

5.7 

20  Mitchell 

1,999 

5.9 

20  Stokes   

3,552 

5.9 

22  Haywood 

4,215 

6.0 

23  Lincoln   

3,072 

6.1 

24  Alexander 

2,002 

6.2 

25  Caldwell 

3,326 

6.3 

25  Person 

3,228 

6.3 

25  Polk   

1,560 

6.3 

25  Yancey   

2,786 

6.3 

Milk  Per- 

cows  sons 

Rank  County  of  per 

milking  cow 
age 


29 

Davidson   

6,328 

6.4 

30 

Union   

5,810 

6.6 

31 

Iredell   

6,031 

6.8 

32 

Cleveland 

5,524 

7.0 

33 

Alamance 

4,981 

7.2 

34 

Camden   

  721 

7.5 

34 

Montgomery 

1,791 

7.5 

36 

Burke   

3,240 

7.7 

36 

Hyde   

1,079 

7.7 

36 

Rutherford 

4,403 

7.7 

39 

Catawba   

.4,866 

8.0 

39 

Surry   

.  4,360 

8.0 

41 

Granville 

3,459 

8.1 

41 

Warren   

2,795 

8.1 

43 

Buncombe   

 9,362 

8.2 

43 

Rowan   

6,296 

8.2 

45 

Currituck   

......  870 

8.4 

46 

Franklin   

.....3,281 

8.6 

46 

Transylvania 

1,292 

8.6 

48 

Perquimans 

1,281 

8.7 

49 

Swain   

1,712* 

9.2 

50 

Mecklenburg 

9,503 

9.8 

51 

Cabarrus 

3,985 

10.0 

52 

Anson   

..._.3,025 

10.1 

53 

Stanly   

3,207 

10.3 

54 

Bladen   

1,997 

10.5 

*1927  figures. 
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Live-at-Home  Week  in  the 


55  Gaston   5,315  10.9 

55  McDowell   1,772  10.9 

57  Pender   1,349  11.0 

58  Lee   1,328  11.4 

59  Northampton  ...„.2,046  11.7 

60  Moore   2,016  12.5 

61  Gates                       833  12.7 

61  Guilford   7,710  12.7 

61  Pasquotank   1,449  12.7 

64  Rockinghom   3,914  13.0 

65  Vance   1,979  13.1 

66  Jones                       813  13.4 

67  Richmond   2,252  13.6 

68  Pamlico                    644  14.0 

69  Hoke                       927  14.3 

69  Wake   5,966  14.3 

71  Sampson   2,847  14.5 

72  Washington              785  14.9 

73  Durham   3,184  15.1 

74  Johnston   3,500  15.9 

75  Hertford   1,052  16.2 

76  Halifax   2,853  17.3 

77  Harnett   1,763  18.2 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
84 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Forsyth   5,528  18.6 

Greene                     998  18.9 

Duplin   2,370  19.5 

Cumberland   1,916  20.5 

Nash   2,198  21.5 

Columbus   1,428  22.0 

Scotland                  704  22.4 

Wayne   2,262  22.4 

Craven   1,394  23.0 

Beaufort   1,350  23.1 

Bertie   1,064  23.3 

Onslow                     653  23.3 

Robeson   2,625  23.4 

Brunswick               612  24.9 

Chowan                    391  27.2 

Edgecombe   1,436  30.1 

Pitt   1,674  32.0 

Martin                     700  33.6 

Lenoir   1,028  34.5 

Carteret                  461  36.4 

Wilson   1,028  43.1 

New  Hanover  ....  552  87.1 

Dare                         33  164.0 


FOOD  REQUIRED  TO  FEED  LIVESTOCK 

The  feed  requirement  for  livestock  on  the  farm  is  as  follows: 

Poultry — Mash  and  scratch  required  to  feed  100  hens  1  year: 

Wheat    52  Bushels 

Corn   *   70  Bushels 

Oats    22  Bushels 

Swine — 150  bushels  corn  required  to  feed  each  brood  sow  and  her  two 
litters  to  an  average  weight  of  200  pounds  gross. 

Dairy,  Cows — 15  bushels  of  corn,  10  bushels  oats,  2  tons  hay  per  cow 
a  year. 

Sheep — Legume  hay  400  pounds,  shelled  corn  30  pounds  per  head  a 
year. 

Beef  Cattle — Legume  or  mixed  hay  (stover  or  straw)  1%  tons,  corn 
15  bushels  a  year. 

Horses  and  Mules — Grain  12%  pounds  daily,  75%  of  amount  corn, 
25%  oats.  Hay,  12%  pounds  daily  a  head,  or  corn  60  bushels,  oats  30 
bushels,  hay  2V2  tons  a  year. 
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LIVESTOCK  PER  FARM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1870-1929 
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*Farms  estimated  at  290,000. 


A  SURVEY  OF  1929  CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  North  Carolina  farmer  who  raised  "money  crops"  in  1929  worked 
harder  and  got  less  money  than  he  did  in  1928,  but  the  farmer  who  raised 
food  and  feed  supplies  in  1929  worked  less  and  got  more. 

These  facts  are  shown  clearly  in  a  survey  made  by  the  agricultural 
extension  service  of  North  Carolina  State  College  from  1929  crop  figures 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  survey 
shows  a  shrinking  in  the  value  per  acre  in  North  Carolina  in  1929  of  the 
three  so-called  money  crops,  tobacco,  cotton  and  peanuts. 

It  shows  an  increase  per  acre  in  the  value  of  all  staple  food  and  feed 
crops  with  the  exception  of  wheat. 

The  hay  and  the  corn  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  program  to  increase 
the  raising  of  livestock  in  North  Carolina. 

Records  for  1929  show  that  the  value  of  the  North  Carolina  tobacco  crop 
was  approximately  $123  an  acre  against  $136  an  acre  in  1928.  The  acreage 
was  larger  and  the  yield  was  larger  in  1929  but  the  price  wasn't  there. 
In  1928,  728,000  North  Carolina  farm  acres  were  in  tobacco,  the  yield  was 
449,408,000  pounds  and  the  total  value  was  $97,385,000.  In  1929  the  acre- 
age was  increased  to  764,000,  and  the  yield  to  508,060,000  pounds  but  the 
total  value  was  only  $93,991,000. 

In  other  words  North  Carolina  farmers  cultivated  36,000  additional 
acres  but  got  about  three  and  one-half  million  fewer  dollars  from  tobacco. 

Cotton  values  shrank  from  $48  per  acre  in  1928  to  $39  per  acre  in  1929, 
and  this  was  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in  acreage  in  North  Carolina.  Poor 
crops,  the  boll  weevil  and  low  prices  were  responsible.  Acreage  in  1929 
was  1,818  as  compared  with  a  1928  acreage  of  1,892,000.  Production  in 
1929  was  about  735,000  bales  as  compared  with  836,000  bales  in  1928.  Total 
price  for  1929  was  about  $61,372,000  as  compared  with  $77,330,000  in  1928. 

Peanut  acreage  was  increased  for  the  1929  season  and  the  value  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  shrank  from  $57  in  1928  to  $45.  Acreage  was  increased 
from  205,000  to  220,000.  Total  production  increased  from  215,250,000 
pounds  to  224,400,000  pounds.  Total  price  declined  from  $11,731,000  to 
$9,996,000. 
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In  other  words  the  peanut  growers  cultivated  15,000  additional  acres 
and  got  about  two  million  fewer  dollars. 

With  the  staple  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat)  it  was  another 
story.  The  per  acre  value  of  Irish  potatoes  increased  from  $72  in  1928 
to  $132  in  1929;  the  per  acre  value  of  sweet  potatoes  from  $83  to  $105; 
corn  $19  to  $21.50;  barley  $27.60  to  $30.70;  hay  $16.40  to  $16.90;  oats 
$17.20  to  $17.98;  and  rye  from  $16.70  to  $16.80. 

Wheat  declined  from  $17.60  per  acre  in  1928  to  $16.50  per  acre  in  1929. 

Although  the  increase  per  acre  in  corn  values  was  only  about  $2.50  the 
immense  acreage  planted  in  corn  in  North  Carolina  made  this  mean  mil- 
lions more  dollars  to  farmers  who  withstood  the  temptation  to  put  all  their 
land  in  cotton,  tobacco  or  peanuts. 

Corn  acreage  for  1929  was  2,259,000  against  2,305,000  in  1928.  The 
1929  production  was  48,568,000  bushels  as  against  a  1928  production  of 
42,642,000  bushels.  The  1929  crop  was  worth,  at  farm  values,  $48,568,000 
and  the  1928  crop  $43,921,000. 

Most  sensational  per  acre  increase  was  registered  by  Irish  potatoes 
which  jumped  in  value  from  $72  per  acre  to  $132.  This  was  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  acreage  and  production  in  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States, 
plus  a  much  higher  price.  The  reduction  of  acreage  followed  the  bad 
potato  year  of  1928  when  there  was  an  overproduction  and  very  low  prices. 

The  North  Carolina  Irish  potato  acreage  in  1929  was  74,000  as  against 
95,000  the  preceding  year.  Production  was  8,130,000  bushels  as  against 
10,545,000  bushels.  Total  price  for  the  1929  crop  was  $9,756,000  as  against 
$6,854,000  for  the  1928  crop. 

In  other  words  the  Irish  potato  farmers  worked  21,000  fewer  acres 
and  received  three  million  more  dollars. 

A  big  increase  in  the  per  acre  yield  favored  the  1929  growers  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  North  Carolina  where  the  per  acre  value  increased  from  $83 
to  $105.  The  acreage  was  slightly  smaller  and  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  price.  The  sweet  potato  farmers  worked  two  thousand  fewer  acres  and 
got  a  million  and  a  half  more  dollars. — News  and  Observer. 
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PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
OBSERVANCE  OF  LIVE-AT-HOME  WEEK 

Two  series  of  State  prizes  will  be  offered  as  follows: 

1.  One  series  in  the  schools  for  white  race. 

2.  One  series  in  the  schools  for  colored  race. 

The  white  schools  will  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  rural  schools; 
(2)  city  schools.  The  city  schools  for  colored  children  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups:     (1)  rural  schools;  (2)  city  schools. 

In  each  of  these  four  groups  (white  rural,  white  city,  colored  rural, 
colored  city,  as  specified  above),  there  will  be  three  types  of  prizes  as 
follows : 

a.  Essay  contest  in  public  high  schools.  A  State  prize  for  the  best 
essay  written  by  a  pupil  enrolled  in  any  public  high  school  of  the  group  in 
Which  the  pupil  is  eligible.  The  essay  is  to  be  written  on  some  phase  of 
the  live-at-home  program,  and  to  contain  not  less  than  800  words  nor  more 
than  1,500  words. 

b.  Essay  contest  for  children  in  grades  from  five  to  seven,  inclusive. 
a  State  prize  for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  pupil  enrolled  in  any  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  State  in  grades  five  to  seven,  inclusive.  Essay  to 
be  written  on  some  phase  of  the  live-at-home  program,  and  to  contain  not 
less  than  500  words  nor  more  than  1,000  words. 

c.  Poster  contest  for  grades  one  to  four,  inclusive.  A  State  prize  for 
the  best  poster  or  booklet  prepared  by  any  grade  in  the  school  in  each  of 
the  four  groups — grades  one  to  four,  inclusive. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTING  BEST  ESSAYS,  POSTERS  AND 
BOOKLETS 

1.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  appoint  district  and 
county  judging  committees,  and  the  superintendents  of  city  schools  shall 
appoint  city  judging  committees.  (If  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  these  two 
groups  of  officials  will  arrange  for  a  series  of  district,  city  and  county 
prizes  similar  to  those  offered  for  the  State.) 

2.  The  district  judging  committees  for  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
schools  shall  file  report  of  decisions  together  with  prize-winning  essays, 
booklets  and  posters  with  the  county  superintendents  or  the  county  judg- 
ing committees,  on  or  before  April  15,  1930. 

3.  The  city  and  county  judging  committees  shall  select  the  best  poster, 
booklet  and  essay  in  each  group  mentioned  above  (a  total  of  12)  to  be  for- 
warded not  later  than  May  15,  1930,  to  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

4.  From  these  posters  or  booklets  and  essays  submitted  by  city  and 
county  school  systems,  State  judging  committees  shall  choose  the  best  essay, 
the  best  poster  or  booklet  from  each  of  the  four  groups  of  competing 
schools  and  award  the  State  prizes. 

Note:  The  essays  offered  in  competition  for  State  awards  shall  be 
bound  in  a  volume  called  "The  North  Carolina  Youth's  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  to  be  filed  in  the  Governor's  office  in  the  Capitol. 
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